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I.      THE   UNIVERSITY 
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THE   UNIVERSITY 


Recognizing  that  knowledge  is  man's  awareness  of  himself  and 
the  universe  and  that  learning  is  the  process  of  discovery  which 
extends  the  individual's  awareness,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  exists  to  provide  an  environment  which 
encourages  and  nurtures  the  continuing  process  of  discovery 
within  each  individual  related  to  the  University. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  gives  first 
priority  to  the  development  of  excellence  in  undergraduate 
teaching.  Moreover,  the  University  is  dedicated  to  provide 
graduate  and  undergraduate  instruction  and  research  oppor- 
tunities in  the  basic  natural  sciences,  the  social  sciences,  the 
humanities,  the  fine  arts,  teacher  education,  and  certain  profes- 
sional areas. 

The  University  involves  itself  in  intellectual  and  cultural 
exchange  with  the  immediate  community  and  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the  rapidly  urbanizing  society 
in  which  the  University  finds  itself. 

In  order  that  the  University  not  limit  its  horizons  to  the 
boundaries  of  its  county,  state,  and  nation,  there  is  an  emphasis 
upon  international  issues  with  the  realization  that  much  of 
learning-language,  literature,  technology,  the  arts-is  inter- 
national in  origin  and  scope. 

The  University  is  committed  to  the  concept  of  lifelong  learning 
and  provides  opportunities  for  educational  enrichment  and 
renewal  to  members  of  the  public  in  addition  to  those  enrolled 
in  degree  and  credit  programs. 

In  its  relationships  with  students,  faculty  members,  staff 
members,  alumni,  and  the  public,  the  University  treats  persons 
as  persons,  respecting  individual  differences  and  guaranteeing 
individual  rights  of  citizenship. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  one  of  the 
new  universities  developing  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Most  of  these  universities  are  coming  into  being  in  or 
near  the  nation's  largest  urban  areas.  They  are  developing  near 
the  laboratories  of  life  in  contemporary  America. 

Already  many  distinguished  American  universities  located  in 
isolated  areas  are  taking  students  to  urban  areas  so  that  they 
may  study  the  city  at  first  hand  and  so  that  they  may  take 
advantage  of  the  city's  cultural  and  educational  opportunities. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  located  in 
the  largest  urban  center  of  the  two  Carolinas.  Charlotte  is  also 
the  largest  city  in  the  Piedmont  Crescent,  which  has  been 
predicted  to  become  the  fifth  largest  urban  complex  in  the 
nation. 

Proximity  to  and  availability  of  jobs  both  during  college  years 
and  afterward  are  important  advantages  to  students  provided  by 
a  university  in  an  urban  setting. 

As  one  of  the  new  urban-oriented  universities  and  at  the  same 
time  a  campus  of  one  of  the  oldest  state  universities  in  the  United 
States,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  has  both 
the  inclination  to  experiment  and  innovate  and  the  ability  to 
draw  upon  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  years  of  tradition. 

Although  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  has  given 
significant  support  to  the  University,  private  gifts  are  also 
playing  a  role  in  helping  the  institution  move  toward  its  goal  of 
excellence.  A  "Patrons  of  Excellence"  program,  under  which 
donors  give  $1,000  a  year  for  10  years,  is  being  used  to  help 
bring  outstanding  educators  to  the  campus,  to  purchase  needed 
volumes  for  the  Library,  and  to  provide  scholarships  for  deserving 
students.  The  $10,000  pledge  is  a  minimum,  and  several  con- 
tributors have  given  $100,000  and  more. 

A  team  of  outstanding  educators  has  been  assembled  to  give 
leadership  to  a  basicially  young  and  highly  qualified  faculty. 
Faculty  members  at  UNC-C  have  accepted  the  challenge  of 
building  a  new  institution.  They  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
stability  they  might  have  found  in  long  established  universities 
for  the  satisfaction  of  having  helped  to  build  a  reality  from  a 
dream. 

At  UNC-C  there  are  opportunities  for  warm  and  helpful 
relationships  among  faculty  members  and  students. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  authorized 
to  award  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  arts,  bachelor  of  science, 
bachelor  of  science  in  engineering,  bachelor  of  engineering 
technology,  master  of  education,  and  master  of  arts  in  education. 

The  University's  academic  structure  is  organized  by  Divisions. 
Each  Division  has  as  its  chairman  an  outstanding  educational 
leader.  Following  are  the  Divisions:  Economics  and  Business 
Administration,  Education,  Engineering,  Humanities,  Mathe- 
matics and  Natural  Sciences,  Nursing,  and  Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  came  into  being 
on  July  1,  1965  as  the  result  of  legislation  ratified  by  the  1965 
General  Assembly  on  March  3,  1965,  making  Charlotte  College 
the  fourth  campus  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  awarded  its  first 
baccalaureate  degrees  on  May  29,  1966. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Colvard  was  elected  the  first  Chancellor  of  the 
Charlotte  campus  on  January  28,  1966.  Dr.  Bonnie  E.  Cone, 
who  had  brought  the  institution  to  university  status  as  President 
of  Charlotte  College  and  served  for  a  time  as  Acting  Chancellor, 
was  appointed  to  the  position  of  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student 
Affairs  and  Community  Relations. 

The  Chancellor  has  assembled  a  top  leadership  team  comprised 
of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  and  Community 
Relations,  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs,  and  the 
Director  of  Administration.  To  give  leadership  to  the  academic 
program  and  share  in  the  leadership  of  the  institution,  Division 
Chairmen  were  appointed  in  the  fall  of  1968. 


ACCREDITATION 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  fully  ac- 
credited by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools 
and  by  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities.  Accreditation  by  the  Southern  Association  is  retroactive 
to  the  first  four-year  graduating  class  of  1965. 
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Skyline  of  rapidly  growing  Charlotte. 

THE  CAMPUS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  located  on  a 
rolling  campus  of  woods,  hills,  fields  and  ponds.  A  picturesque 
view  of  the  surrounding  hillsides  can  be  seen  from  the  relatively 
high  site  of  the  central  campus.  The  1,000-acre  campus  is  situated 
eight  miles  northeast  of  downtown  Charlotte  on  N.  C.  Highway 
49  near  its  intersection  with  U.  S.  Highway  29.  The  campus  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Interstate  Highway  85.  With  a 
population  of  270,000,  Charlotte,  in  Mecklenburg  County 
(population  353,000)  serves  as  a  center  of  commerce,  industry 
and  culture  for  a  broad  area  of  the  southern  Piedmont  of  North 
Carolina  and  for  a  number  of  South  Carolina  communities. 


THE  CATALOGUE 

The  catalogue  is  not  an  irrevocable  contract.  Regulations 
printed  herein  are  subject  to  change  by  the  faculty  at  any  time. 
University  regulations  are  policy  statements  to  guide  students, 
faculty,  and  administrative  officers  in  achieving  the  goals  of 
the  institution.  Necessary  interpretations  of  these  policies  will 
be  made  by  the  appropriate  authority  with  the  interests  of  the 
students  and  the  institution  in  mind.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  seek  information  as  they  require  it  about  the  application  of 
any  policy. 

NONDISCRIMINATION 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  will  accept  all 
qualified  students,  within  budgetary  limitations,  without  regard 
to  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin  and  recruits  faculty  and 
staff  and  conducts  all  programs  on  the  same  basis. 
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KEY  TO   BUILDINGS 
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1.  "A"    BUILDING 

2.  GARINGER 

3.  DENNY 

4.  •■D11    BUILDING 

5.  LANGUAGES 

6.  W    A     KENNEDY 

7.  ATKINS   LIBRARY 

8.  SMITH    ENGINEERING 


9.  ADMINISTRATION 

10.  UNIVERSITY   UNION 

11.  ROWE    FINE   ARTS 

12.  GYMNASIUM 

13.  MOORE    RESIDENCE    HALL 

14.  SANFORD    RESIDENCE    HALL 

15.  CAFETERIA 

16.  BELK    TOWER 
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SCHEDULE   OF  CLASSES 

Classes  are  scheduled  normally  from  8:30  a.m.  until  10:30  p.m.. 
Monday  through  Friday. 


ACADEMIC   CALENDAR,   1970-1971 


SPRING  SEMESTER,  1970 

January  29  Thursday 

January  30  Friday 


February  2 
February  6 

Monday 
Friday 

February  13 

Friday 

February  27 

Friday 

March  19 

Thursday 

March  26 

Thursday 

April  1 
April  21 
May  4-8 

May  18 
May  19 
May  20 
May  28 
May  31 

Wednesday 
Tuesday 
Monday- 
Friday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday 
Sunday 

SUMMER  TERM.   1970 

First  Term 

June  9 

Tuesday 

June  10 
June  11 

Wednesday 
Thursday 

June  15 

Monday 

July  1-3 

JulyS 
July  14 
July  15 
July  16-17 

Wednesday 
Friday 
Wednesday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday- 
Friday 

Second  Term 

July  21 

Tuesday 

July  22 
July  24 

Wednesday 
Friday 

Registration  for  new  freshmen  and 
transfer  students 

Registration  for  special  students 
and  any  continuing  students  who 
have  not  pre- registered  (Last  day 
to  register  without  a  late  penalty 
of  $10.00) 
Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  courses 
for  credit 

Last    day    to    withdraw     (or    drop 
courses)  with  refund 
Last    day   to   drop  courses   without 
grade  evaluation 

Unsatisfactory     grade     reports     by 
faculty 

Last  day  of  classes   before  Easter 
holidays 
Classes  resume 
Last  day  to  drop  a  class 
Pre-registration    for    summer    ses- 
sion and  fall  semester  1970 
Last  day  of  classes 
Reading  period 
Final  examinations  begin 
Final  examinations  end 
Commencement 


Registration   (Last  day  to  register 

without  a  late  penalty  of  $5.00) 

Classes  begin 

Last   day   to   register   or   withdraw 

(or  drop  a  course)  with  refund 

Last   day    to   drop    course    without 

grade  evaluation 

Pre-registration  for  second  summer 

session 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 

Last  day  of  classes 

Reading  period 

Final  examinations 


Registration    (Last  day  to  register 
without  a  penalty  of  $5.00) 
Classes  begin 

Last   day   to   register  or   withdraw 
(or  drop  a  course)  with  refund 


July  29 

August  19 
August  25 
August  26 
August  27-28 


Wednesday 

Wednesday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday- 
Friday 


Last  day  to  di-op  a  course  without 

grade  evaluation 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 

Last  day  of  classes 

Reading  period 

Final  examinations 


FALL  SEMESTER,   1970 

September  13  Sunday 

September  14  Monday 

September  14-17    Monday 

Thursday 
September  16  Wednesday 

September  17  Thursday 


September  18 

September  25 

October  2 

October  16 

November  3 

November  24 

November  30 
December  1 

December  7-11 

December  18 

January  4 
January  13 
January  14 
January  15 
January  22 

SPRING  SEM 

January  28 

January  28-29 
January  29 


Friday 

Friday 

Friday 

Friday 

Tuesday 

Tuesday 

Monday 
Tuesday 

Monday- 
Friday 
Friday 

Monday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Friday 

ESTER.   1971 

Thursday 

Thursday- 
Friday 
Friday 


February  1 
February  5 

Monday 
Friday 

February  12 

Friday 

February  26 

Friday 

March  18 

Thursday 

Residence  halls  open 
Faculty  and  Staff  Convocation 
Orientation,  advising  and  registra- 
tion 

Registration  for  advised  continuing 
students 

Registration  for  special  students 
and  continuing  students  who  have 
not  been  advised  (Last  day  to  regis- 
ter without  a  late  penalty  of  $10.00) 
Classes  begin — All  classes  (M.W.F 
and  T,  Th)  will  meet  on  an  ab- 
breviated schedule 
Last  day  to  register  or  add  courses 
for  credit 

Last   day   to   withdraw    (or  drop   a 
course)  with  refund 
Last  day   to   drop  courses   without 
grade  evaluation 

Reports  of  unsatisfactory  grades  by 
faculty 

Last  day  of  classes  before  Thanks- 
giving holidays 
Classes  resume 

Last  day  to  file  degree  applications 
for  May  31,  1971  commencement 
Advising  for  spring  semester  1971 

Last  day  of  classes  before  Christmas 

holidays 

Classes  resume 

Last  day  of  classes 

Reading  period 

Final  examinations  begin 

Final  examinations  end 


Registration  of  advised  continuing 

students 

Orientation    and     Registration    for 

new  freshmen  and  transfer  students 

Registration    for    special     students 

and    any    continuing   students   who 

have  not  been  advised  (Last  day  to 

register   without   a  late   penalty  of 

$10.00) 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  courses 

for  credit 

Last    day    to    withdraw    (or    drop 

courses)  with  refund 

Last   day   to  drop  courses   without 

grade  evaluation 

Unsatisfactory     grade     reports     by 

faculty 


ApHlS 


Thursday 


April  14 
May  3-7 

May  14 
May  17 
May  18 
May  26 
May  30 

Wednesday 
Monday- 
Friday 
Friday 
Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Sunday 

SUMMER  TERM,   1971 

First  Term 

June  8 

Tuesday 

June  9 
June  10 

Wednesday 
Thursday 

June  14 

Monday 

June  30-July  2 

July  13 
July  14 
July  15-16 

Wednesday- 
Friday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday- 
Friday 

Second  Term 

July  20 

Tuesday 

July  21 
July  23 

Wednesday 
Friday 

July  28 

Wednesday 

August  24 
August  25 
August  26-27 

Tuesday 
Wednesday 
Thursday- 
Friday 

Last  day   of  classes   before   Easter 

holidays 

Classes  resume 

Advising   for   summer   session   and 

fall  semester  1971 

Last  day  of  classes 

Reading  period 

Final  examinations  begin 

Final  examinations  end 

Commencement 


Registration    (Last  day  to  register 

without  a  late  penalty  of  $5.00) 

Classes  begin 

Last  day   to   register  or  withdraw 

(or  drop  a  course)  with  refund 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  without 

grade  evaluation 

Advising  for  second  summer  session 


Last  day  of  classes 
Reading  period 
Final  examinations 


Registration   (Last  day  to  register 

without  a  late  penalty  of  $5.00) 

Classes  begin 

Last   day   to   register   or  withdraw 

(or  drop  a  course)  with  refund 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  without 

grade  evaluation 

Last  day  of  classes 

Reading  period 

Final  examinations 
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STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

INTRODUCTION 

Students  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  are  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  extracurricular  activities.  Student  Govern- 
ment, the  Union,  and  the  publications  in  particular  are  not  only  a  vital 
part  of  the  operation  of  the  institution,  but  they  are  also  believed  to  be 
an  important  part  of  the  educational  experience  of  the  student.  Stu- 
dents are  advised  to  choose  activities  wisely  and  balance  academic 
activities  with  service,  religious,  athletic,  social  and  recreational 
activities. 

STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 

The  Student  Government  Association  provides  students  an  early 
experience  in  governmental  affairs.  Students  will  find  their  work  in 
Student  Government  a  useful  background  for  later  public  service.  The 
history  of  Student  Government  is  as  old  as  the  institution  itself.  The 
University  encourages  student  participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Uni- 
versity and  has  students  serve  on  some  faculty  and  administrative 
committees.  Students  represent  the  University  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
such  as  assisting  with  tutorial  projects  in  the  community.  The  leaders 
of  Student  Government  work  to  represent  the  student  body  and  to 
develop  the  students'  pride  in  and  loyalty  to  their  University. 

Student  Government  consists  of  three  divisions: 

1.  The  Executive  Council,  made  up  of  the  President,  the  Vice- 
President,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  student  body. 

2.  The  Student  Legislature,  composed  of  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  and  five  representatives  from  each  of  the  four  classes.  The 
Vice  President  serves  as  a  non-voting  chairman. 

3.  The  Student  Court,  established  for  the  purpose  of  judging 
violations  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  University  and  the  Student 
Legislature  and  administering  the  Honor  Code.  This  Code,  adopted 
by  the  Student  Body  during  the  fall  semester  of  1965,  reads  as  follows: 

"Under  the  Honor  Code  you  are  on  your  honor  not  to  cheat, 
he,  or  steal;  and  if  you  see  another  student  doing  so  you  are 
on  your  honor  to  report  the  individual  and  the  circumstances 
to  the  appropriate  student  agency." 

UNIVERSITY  UNION 

The  University  Union  is  the  community  center  of  the  University,  for 
all  members  of  the  University  family— students,  faculty,  administration, 
alumni,  and  guests.  The  Union  is  part  of  the  students'  educational 
program.  It  serves  as  a  laboratory  for  citizenship  in  much  the  same 
way  that  Student  Government  does.  It  helps  students  develop  good 
taste  in  social  and  cultural  activities. 

The  Union  is  the  chief  sponsor  of  social  and  cultural  events  on  the 
campus.  Activities  are  planned  with  the  goal  of  developing  well 
rounded  individuals.  Every  student  is  a  member  of  the  Union  organ- 
ization and  is  encouraged  to  participate  in  its  activities. 
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The  Union  is  governed  by  a  policy-making  body  known  as  the 
Governing  Board  which  consists  of  four  faculty  members  and  the 
student  officers  of  the  Union. 

ATHLETICS 

Athletic  activity  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is 
believed  to  be  a  necessary  part  of  balanced  student  life.  As  a  result, 
the  institution  fields  teams  in  an  ever-growing  list  of  sports  under  the 
nickname  of  Forty-Niners.  These  include  basketball,  bowling,  cross- 
country, golf,  tennis,  track,  and  wrestling.  Other  sports  will  be  added 
in  time. 

An  Athletics  and  Physical  Education  Center,  tennis  courts,  an  out- 
standing track  facility,  a  soccer  field,  and  a  baseball  field  scheduled 
for  completion  during  1970  add  significant  potential  for  the  athletic 
program  of  UNC-C. 

The  University  is  an  independent  (no  conference  affiliation) 
member  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Association  (NCAA). 

INTRAMURALS 

An  intramural  sports  program  is  designed  to  help  students  develop 
their  bodies  as  well  as  their  minds.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
participate  so  that  exercise  and  sports  skills  developed  in  college  can 
be  carried  into  later  life  to  promote  physical  well  being.  The  physical 
education  facility  will  also  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  intramural 
program. 
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RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

The  nurture  of  the  spirit  of  man  is  considered  an  important  part  of 
student  services,  and  many  opportunities  are  given  for  students  of  all 
religious  groups  to  hold  discussions  and  programs.  Individual  student 
religious  groups  are  encouraged,  and  such  organizations  as  the  Baptist 
Student  Union  hold  regular  meetings  on  campus.  Meetings  of  such 
denominational  groups  are  open  to  all  members  of  the  university 
community. 

The  program  in  religious  life  is  made  possible  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  a  number  of  religious  groups  in  Charlotte  and  North 
Carolina.  It  is  carried  out  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Religious 
Ministry  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  The  Director 
of  the  URM  serves  as  the  coordinator  of  university  religious  programs 
and  activities  and  is  available  for  counseling. 

THE  UNIVERSITY  FORUM  COUNCIL 

The  University  Forum  Council,  responsible  for  one  of  the  highlights 
of  the  university  year,  the  annual  University  Forum,  was  established 
in  1965.  The  council  is  comprised  of  representatives  of  the  student 
body,  the  faculty,  the  administration,  and  the  community.  The  spring 
of  1966  saw  the  first  successful  program  sponsored  by  this  group.  The 
Forum  provides  a  campus  platform  for  outstanding  national  figures  to 
examine  key  issues  in  depth. 


PUBLICATIONS 

BOARD  OF  STUDENT  PUBLICATIONS 

The  Board  of  Student  Publications,  also  known  as  the  Publications 
Board,  is  comprised  of  student,  faculty,  and  administration  members 
and  representatives  of  the  student  publications.  Its  purposes  are  to 
promote  the  objectives  of  each  publication  and  to  guarantee  editorial 
freedom  to  the  publications  within  the  framework  of  responsible 
journalism. 


Three  is  a  magazine  published  twice  a  year  by  students  interested 
in  the  arts.  Creative  work  in  writing,  drawing,  photography,  and  other 
aits  is  welcomed  by  the  editor.  Students  are  invited  to  become 
members  of  the  magazine  staff. 

NEWSPAPER 

Students  publish  a  weekly  newspaper.  The  Carolina  Journal,  to 
cover  campus  news  and  provide  journalistic  experience.  Experience  on 
a  campus  newspaper  together  with  a  broad  educational  base  often 
provide  the  background  for  a  career  on  a  newspaper  or  magazine. 
The  newspaper  provides  a  vital  service  to  the  entire  campus  family  by 
keeping  its  members  informed. 
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YEARBOOK 

The  yearbook,  Rogues  'N  Rascals  is  another  publication  which 
provides  both  a  service  to  the  University  and  an  opportunity  for 
student  journalists  to  gain  essential  skills  for  later  careers.  The  yearbook 
is  designed  to  provide  a  valid  picture  of  the  spirit  of  campus  life.  It 
is  valued  as  an  organized  pictorial  record  and  as  an  opportunity  for 
creative  student  journalists  to  produce  a  book  which  is  aesthetically 
pleasing  and  representative  of  the  times.  A  copy  of  Rogues  'n  Rascals 
is  provided  to  all  students  taking  eight  or  more  semester  hours  of 
work  each  semester  during  the  academic  year.  Others  may  obtain  a 
copy  upon  payment  of  $7.50. 


ORGANIZATIONS 

ACADEMIC 

The  purpose  of  the  University  Chapter  of  the  Student  National 
Education  Association,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  North  Carolina 
Education  Association,  is  to  inform  students  of  the  possibilities  offered 
in  the  field  of  education,  to  encourage  qualified  students  to  become 
teachers,  and  to  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
educational  issues  and  problems. 

The  Engineers'  Club  was  formed  in  the  fall  of  1960  to  give  the 
student  engineer  a  greater  understanding  of  all  phases  of  engineering. 
Through  the  assistance  of  the  Charlotte  Engineers'  Club,  examples 
of  emerging  engineering  theory  are  presented  in  the  form  of  practical 
applications. 
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Chez  les  Francois,  the  French  Club,  is  open  to  all  students  interested 
in  the  language,  customs  and  culture  of  the  French  people.  Social 
and  educational  meetings  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  broadening  the 
members'  knowledge  of  French  civilization  and  increasing  their 
conversational  ability  in  the  French  language. 

El  Club  Espanol  is  open  to  students  interested  in  fellowship  and 
conversation  in  Spanish.  The  meetings  are  informal  and  are  usually 
conducted  in  both  Spanish  and  English.  Frequently  Spanish  speaking 
guests  talk  to  members  of  the  club  about  the  Hispanic  countries.  The 
students  also  participate  in  the  presentation  of  plays,  songs,  dances, 
and  films. 

The  Chemical  Society  is  open  to  students  with  a  deep  interest  in 
chemistry  and  is  designed  to  afford  opportunity  for  members  to  be- 
come better  acquainted,  to  secure  the  intellectual  stimulation  that 
arises  from  professional  association  and  to  install  a  professional  pride 
in  chemistry  and  chemical  engineering. 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi  is  a  national  professional  fraternity  made  up  of 
students  and  faculty  in  Economics  and  Business  Administration. 
Membership  is  open  to  males  upon  presentation  of  evidence  of 
satisfactory  academic  work.  Professional  and  social  activities  are 
designed  to  promote  fellowship  and  professional  interest  among 
members. 

The  Senior  Classical  League  has  as  its  objective  the  promotion  of 
the  study  of  the  classics  at  the  University. 

The  Student  Nurse  Club  is  open  to  students  majoring  in  nursing. 
The  purpose  shall  be  to  regulate  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  life  of 
the  students  of  the  Department  of  Nursing  not  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  faculty;  to  increase  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility;  and  to 
cooperate  with  the  faculty  in  creating  and  maintaining  high  ideals 
for  the  nurses  of  the  University. 

The  Psychology  Club  is  open  to  any  interested  student,  and  the 
purpose  is  to  promote  an  interest  in  psychology  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  field  of  psychology  and  its  opportunities  by  programs 
and  speakers. 


ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 

Graduating  seniors  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Alumni  Association.  Membership 
can  help  the  student  to  maintain  friendships  of  college  days  and  to 
maintain  a  mutually  beneficial  association  with  the  University.  The 
Association  provides  an  avenue  through  which  the  alumnus  can 
contribute  in  a  meaningful  way  to  the  financial  resources  of  the 
University. 

The  graduate  should  notify  the  Alumni  Office  of  address  changes 
and  significant  events  in  his  life,  such  as  marriage,  births,  new 
positions  and  honors.  In  this  way  adequate  records  can  be  maintained, 
and  the  Alumni  Office  can  pass  good  news  along  to  friends  of  the 
alumnus. 
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PHYSICAL 

The  Fencing  Club  is  organized  to  promote  interest  in  the  sport  of 
fencing. 

The  Judo  and  Kung-Fu  Society  is  open  to  interested  students  and 
faculty  members.  The  purpose  is  to  encourage  student  interest  in  the 
martial  arts,  and  through  this  means,  promote  student  participation 
in  University  functions;  to  demonstrate  the  philosophy  of  the  oriental 
martial  arts,  and  the  merits  of  physical  and  mental  fitness. 

SERVICE 

Circle  K  is  a  mens  service  organization  that  seeks  to  develop 
activities  that  will  be  of  significant  value  to  the  university.  Students 
may  ask  to  join  Circle  K  or  they  may  be  asked  by  other  Circle  K 
members  to  become  affiliated.  The  University  Chapter  is  sponsored 
by  the  Mecklenburg  Kiwanis  Club. 

Alplia  Phi  Omega,  a  national  service  fraternity,  is  open  to  men 
students  with  past  experience  in  scouting,  YMCA,  and  other  service 
organizations  of  this  nature.  Its  purposes  are  to  develop  leadership,  to 
promote  friendship,  and  to  provide  service  to  chapter,  campus, 
community  and  country. 

Rotaract  Club  is  a  men's  service  organization  sponsored  by  the 
Rotary  Club  to  promote  leadership  and  community  responsibility. 


SCHOOL  SPIRIT 

A    team    of    Cheedeaders    is    selected    each    year    to    support    the 
athletic  teams  and  promote  school  spirit  in  all  activities. 

The   Pep  Club  is  open  to  any  interested  student.   The  purpose  is 
to  promote  school  spirit. 
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MUSICAL 

The  Universitij  Chorus,  which  was  re-organized  in  1956,  has  added 
much  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  school.  The  members  of  this  group 
meet  weekly  with  a  dual  purpose  of  enjoying  singing  together  and 
improving  their  musical  abilities.  The  Chorus  furnishes  musical 
programs  for  special  events  during  the  year.  One  semester  hour  of 
credit  may  be  earned  for  each  semester  of  participation.  Only  four 
semester  hours  may  be  credited  toward  a  degree. 

ADVISORY 

The  Student  Advisory  Committee  has  a  dual  purpose:  to  help 
orient  new  students  in  the  way  of  the  University  and  to  assist  the 
faculty  during  registration. 


POLITICAL 

The  Young  Democrat  Club  and  the  Young  Republican  Club  give 
the  student  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  practical  politics  as  well  as 
to  hear  speakers  from  local,  state,  and  national  levels  of  our  political 
parties.  Membership  is  open  to  all  interested  students. 

The  Student  Party  and  The  University  Party  are  organized  to 
promote  student  interest  and  participation  in  campus  politics,  including 
endorsement  of  candidates  for  campus  elective  offices  and  their  plat- 
forms. Any  student  may  join  either,  but  not  both,  of  the  parties. 
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RELIGIOUS 

The  United  Religious  Ministry  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  is  the  official  organization  through  which  all  University 
recognized  religious  programs  and  activities  are  carried  out  on 
campus.  It  is  designed  to  implement  a  concern  for  all  persons  within 
the  university  community  and  seeks  to  relate  the  religious  dimension 
of  life  to  the  fuller  cultural  context  of  the  University.  As  such,  its 
chief  function  is  to  promote  a  climate  in  which  all  members  of  the 
university  community  shall  have  freedom  and  opportunity  to  practice 
their  respective  faiths,  to  inquire  concerning  religious  problems  and 
interests,  and  to  work  together  on  common  concerns. 

The  Baptist  Student  Union  is  the  first  of  the  student  denomi- 
national groups  to  be  organized  on  campus.  Its  purposes  are  to 
provide  opportunity  for  students  to  identify  with  a  Christian  group, 
to  stimulate  participation  in  the  Christian  Student  Movement  on  a 
state  and  national  level,  and  to  sponsor  programs  of  a  decidedly 
religious  nature.  Although  avowedly  Christian  and  Baptist  in 
orientation,  the  programs  and  activities  of  the  BSU  are  open  to  all. 


Architect's  rendering  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  Building. 


HONORS 

AWARDS 

The  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  (Eta  Omega  Chapter)  scholarship  award  is 
presented  annually  to  the  male  student  of  the  Senior  Class  in  the 
Department  of  Business  Administration  and  Economics  who  has 
taken  three  full  years  of  scholastic  work  at  UNC-C  toward  a  degree 
in  accounting,  business  administration,  or  economics  and  who  has 
shown  superior  abilities  and  performance  in  his  chosen  area. 

The  Bonnie  E.  Cone  Award  is  given  annually  to  a  freshman  student 
who  has  demonstrated  fine  college  spirit  and  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  college  life. 
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The  Bill  Mitchell  Award.  The  members  of  the  graduating  class  who 
have  shown  outstanding  qualities  of  scholarship  and  leadership  and 
maintained  an  attitude  of  unselfish  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their 
fellow  students  and  of  the  University  as  a  whole  are  selected  for  the 
award. 

The  Mathematics  Award  is  given  annually  to  the  student  whose 
achievement  in  mathematics  during  his  freshman  year  is  judged  most 
outstanding. 

The  Chemistry  Award  is  presented  annually  to  the  student  with 
the  highest  scholastic  average  in  freshman  chemistry. 

The  Civinettes  Award  is  awarded  annually  to  recognize  outstanding 
service  on  the  part  of  one  of  its  members. 

The  James  W.  Grey  Award  is  given  annually  to  a  student  who  has 
maintained  an  above  average  scholastic  average  while  participating 
in  programs  of  organized  sports  and  physical  fitness  at  the  University. 

The  Charlotte  Panhellenic  Award.  In  considering  young  women  for 
the  Panhellenic  Award,  acceptance  in  the  University  Community  is 
the  chief  factor.  The  candidate  should  be  an  exemplary  student:  in 
conduct,  poised  and  gracious;  in  service,  able  and  cooperative;  in 
scholarship,  superior  and  enthusiastic. 

The  Education  Award  is  presented  annually  to  two  members  of 
the  graduating  class  who  have  shown  qualities  of  leadership  and 
scholarship  and  who  are  planning  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 

The  Francis  M.  Fitzgerald  Awards  are  presented  annually  by  the 
Mecklenburg  Chapter  of  The  National  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  to  the  male  and  female  student  in  the  field  of  education  who 
have,  in  their  college  life,  most  exemplified  the  ideals  for  which 
The  National  Conference  stands — the  brotherhood  of  man  under  the 
fatherhood  of  God. 

The  LeGette  Blythe  Creative  Writing  Award,  established  through 
the  generosity  of  LeGette  Blythe,  is  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the 
student  whose  work  is  judged  most  creative  from  the  entries  received. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  Award  is  presented  annually  to  an  out- 
standing senior  in  the  Division  of  Economics  and  Business  Admini- 
stration for  overall  achievement. 

The  Nursing  Honors  Scholarship,  consisting  of  the  amount  of  the 
tuition  charge  for  legal  residents  of  North  Carolina  for  one  semester 
of  the  junior  year  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte, 
is  awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  cumulative  quality 
point  ratio  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  of  all  those  students 
enrolled  in  the  program  leading  to  a  B.S.  degree  with  a  major  in 
Nursing. 

The  Publications  Award  is  given  annually  to  the  staff  member  of 
one  of  the  three  campus  publications — newspaper,  literary  magazine, 
or  annual — for  a  distinctive  contribution,  either  creative  or  by  service 
to  a  campus  publication. 
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The  Student  Government  Award  is  to  be  awarded  annually  by  the 
Student  Legislature  to  the  student  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  who  has  most  exemplified  the  ideal  of  unselfish  dedieation 
to  student  government  and  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  students  during 
the  current  year. 

The  Service  Award  is  given  from  time  to  time  to  a  student  whose 
service  to  the  University  and  to  fellow  students  is  of  such  an 
exceptional  nature  that  it  stands  as  a  bright  example  for  succeeding 
generations  of  students  to  follow. 

The  University  Union  Award  is  awarded  annually  to  a  student  or 
students  for  distinguished  service  and  for  dedication  to  the  Union 
ideals. 

CHANCELLOR'S   LIST 

The  Chancellor's  List  is  a  record  of  all  students  whose  academic 
record  merits  special  recognition  from  the  University.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  the  Chancellor's  List,  a  student  must  take  a  full  program 
(at  least  fifteen  semester  hours  of  work)  and  maintain  a  quality  point 
average  of  at  least  3.00  (a  grade  of  B)  with  no  grade  lower  than  a  C. 

COMMENCEMENT  MARSHALS 

The  juniors  who  have  the  highest  scholastic  averages  are  honored 
by  being  named  Commencement  Marshals.  The  Marshal  who  has  the 
best  academic  record  is  designated  Chief  Marshal.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  selection,  the  University  considers  as  juniors  those  students  who 
will  have  completed  89  hours  of  degree  work  at  the  end  of  the  spring 
semester.  Juniors  who  have  not  completed  their  last  two  semesters  of 
work  or  their  last  twenty-four  credit  hours  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  shall  not  be  considered  as  eligible  as  marshals. 

WHO'S  WHO 

Students  are  selected  for  Who's  Who  Among  Students  in  American 
Universities  and  Colleges  on  the  basis  of  scholarship,  citizenship, 
participation  and  leadership  academically  and  extracurricularly,  and, 
in  general,  their  potential  future  usefulness  to  society. 
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III.    FACILITIES  AND  SERVICES 


Residence  halls  for  men  (left)  and  women. 
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UNIVERSITY   RESIDENCE  HALLS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  offers  a  new 
concept  in  on-campus  housing.  Two  residence  halls  provide  a  congenial 
atmosphere  for  living  and  learning.  The  buildings,  while  housing  a 
large  number  of  students,  are  designed  to  provide  for  the  intimacy 
of  small  groups  as  well  as  for  the  larger  social  groupings  through  which 
a  meaningful  living-learning  program  can  be  developed. 

The  halls  for  men  and  women  are  linked  by  a  paved  plaza,  making 
possible  wholesome  social  relationships  through  a  broad  range  of 
inter-group  activities.  Both  residence  halls  share  a  dining  hall. 

In  addition  to  well  planned  bedrooms,  the  halls  provide  lounges, 
study  and  seminar  rooms  and  recreation  space.  Both  halls  are  air 
conditioned  for  year-round  comfort. 

The  bedrooms  are  a  combination  study  and  sleeping  space  for  two 
students.  Each  student  has  his  own  desk  with  large  drawers  and  a 
bulletin  board,  bookshelves  and  a  study  lamp.  A  built-in  wardrobe, 
dresser  and  bed  with  storage  under  it  are  provided. 

Two  high  speed  elevators  service  each  building. 

The  main  floor  contains  the  office,  student  mail  boxes,  a  concessions 
area,  a  library,  a  lounge,  student  government  offices  and  a  resident 
manager's  suite.  The  lower  floor  contains  the  recreation  room,  trunk 
storage  and  a  laundry  area. 

The  University  has  two  main  purposes  in  providing  housing  ac- 
commodations on  campus:  to  provide  comfortable  lodging  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  and  to  provide  the  group  living  experience  which 
will  contribute  to  the  personal  development  and  education  of  each 
student. 

An  application  form  will  be  sent  to  the  entering  student  at  the 
time  of  his  final  admission  to  the  University.  A  fifty-dollar  deposit 
must  accompany  each  application. 

THE  LIBRARY 

The  J.  Murrey  Atkins  Library  is  at  the  heart  of  the  development 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  A  major  addition 
to  the  present  building,  now  under  construction,  will  be  the  foundation 
upon  which  an  institution  of  excellence  will  be  built. 

The  library  has  an  open-half  collection  of  approximately  120,000 
bound  volumes  and  50,000  volumes  in  microform.  Some  2,000  journals 
are  subscribed  to  on  a  continuing  basis.  Named  a  depository  for 
government  documents  in  1964,  the  library  receives  each  year 
thousands  of  publications  printed  at  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
Back  files  of  the  New  York  Times,  the  Charlotte  News,  the  Charlotte 
Observer,  the  Wall  Street  Journal  and  other  major  newspapers  are 
available  on  microfilm.  Sound  recordings  and  some  motion  pictures  are 
also  available.  In  addition,  a  general  pamphlet  file  as  well  as  a  cur- 
riculum materials  file  contain  non-book  materials  of  value  to  all 
students.  The  latter  file  is  particularly  useful  to  students  who  plan  to 
teach  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

A  special  collection  of  books,  periodicals,  and  other  materials 
relating  to  North  and  South  Carolina  is  housed  on  the  second  floor. 
The  archives  collection  includes  manuscripts,  photographs,  and  other 
material  relating  to  the  history  of  the  University. 
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The  Library  of  Congress  classification  system  is  used  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  books  and  periodicals  in  the  Atkins  Library. 

Facilities  for  obtaining  both  positive  and  negative  copies  of  library 
materials  are  available.  Books  and  periodicals  not  available  in  the 
Atkins  Library  may  be  obtained  from  other  libraries  through  Inter- 
library  Loan,  photocopies  usually  being  substituted  for  articles  of  less 
than  twenty  pages. 

Exhibits  featuring  the  work  of  both  campus  and  community  artists 
are  frequently  presented  in  lobby  areas,  as  are  special  displays  of 
library  materials. 

The  library  provides  students  with  general  and  recreational  reading 
materials  in  addition  to  materials  directly  related  to  classroom  work. 
Comfortable  reading  areas  are  provided  throughout  the  building. 
Student  carrells  and  tables  are  provided  for  concentrated  study. 
Microfilm  readers  are  provided  for  materials  requiring  their  use. 

The  Atkins  Library  collection  contains  some  rare  works,  some 
beautifully  printed  and  bound  works  and  some  books  autographed  by 
important  persons. 

Friends  of  the  library  have  played  a  significant  role  in  developing 
the  present  collection.  Gifts  of  money  and  volumes  are  a  vital  part  of 
the  library's  resources. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  UNION 

The  University  Union  is  the  community  center  of  the  University, 
for  all  members  of  the  University  family— students,  faculty,  admini- 
stration, alumni  and  guests.  It  is  not  just  a  building;  it  is  also  an 
organization  and  a  program.  The  Union  provides  for  the  services, 
conveniences,  and  amenities  the  members  of  the  University  family  need 
in  their  daily  life  on  the  campus  and  for  getting  to  know  and  under- 
stand one  another  through  informal  association  outside  the  classroom. 

The  Union  Building  houses  the  bookstore,  cafeteria,  games  room, 
lounge-gallery  area,  a  large  multi-purpose  room  with  facilities  for 
dances,  lectures,  films,  and  banquets,  meeting  rooms,  offices  of  student 
government  and  major  publications,  hobby  shops,  and  an  information 
center. 


THE  BOOKSTORE 

In  addition  to  required  textbooks,  the  campus  bookstore  makes 
available  paperback  books  for  leisure  reading,  records,  sweatshirts 
and  jackets,  campus  emblems,  personal  grooming  items,  and  routine 
school  supplies. 


TRANSPORTATION 

Charlotte  City  Coach  Lines  provides  bus  transportation  from 
Charlotte  to  the  campus  on  a  regular  schedule,  connecting  with 
established  routes.  Detailed  information  regarding  routes,  times  and 
fares  may  be  obtained  from  the  main  office  of  the  Charlotte  City 
Coach  Lines  or  at  the  University  Union  Information  Center.  Weekly 
passes  may  be  purchased  at  either  location. 
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UNIVERSITY  COUNSELING  CENTER 

The  University  Counseling  Center,  116  Administration  Building, 
is  a  psychological  service,  available  at  no  cost  to  the  University 
community.  Staffed  by  professionally  trained  counselors  and  psycho- 
logists, the  service  is  designed  to  assist  individuals  in  developing  a 
more  effective  and  satisfactory  adjustment  in  college  life. 

Individuals  may  receive  assistance  in  resolving  personal  problems, 
exploring  educational  and  vocational  goals,  and  developing  more 
effective  reading  and  study  skills.  Consultation  services  are  available 
to  University  groups  and  agencies. 


PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

The  Placement  Office  serves  undergraduates,  graduating  students 
and  alumni  by  assisting  them  in  developing  their  career  objectives 
and  in  obtaining  employment.  A  file  of  information  and  brochures  on 
employers  and  announcements  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  for 
graduate  schools  is  maintained  by  the  Placement  Office  in  the  Edu- 
cational-Vocational Library.  The  office  coordinates  the  placement  of 
prospective  teachers  and  keeps  their  file  of  credentials,  but  the 
members  of  the  Division  of  Education  are  primarily  responsible  for 
the  placement  of  teachers. 

Seniors  register  with  the  Placement  Office  on  a  voluntary  basis 
early  in  their  graduating  year.  This  enables  them  to  have  interviews 
with  on-campus  recruiters  from  business,  industry,  governmental 
agencies  and  educational  systems.  Some  graduate  schools  also  send 
representatives  to  campus.  The  credentials  filed  by  graduating  students 
are  retained  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Undergraduates  may  register  for  part-time  or  summer  employment 
off  campus.  Eveiy  effort  is  made  to  assist  the  student  who  expresses 
a  need  for  employment  and  where  possible  to  place  him  in  a  position 
relating  to  his  vocational  goal. 
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COMPUTER  CENTER 

The  Computer  Center  at  the  University  houses  an  IBM  System/360 
model  30  computer  system  which  is  among  the  most  modern  third 
generation  digital  computers.  The  center  is  maintained  in  a  semi-open 
shop  fashion  for  students  and  faculty  members  with  support  provided 
to  those  who  wish  to  use  the  computer. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  use  computing  as  a  new  resource  in 
learning.  As  a  learning  resource,  computing  enables  the  student  to 
deal  with  realistic  problems  rather  than  oversimplified  models  and 
frees  time  for  thought  and  insight  by  lessening  the  time  spent  in  the 
drudgery  of  problem  solving  and  in  the  analysis  of  data. 


HEALTH  SERVICE 

The  University  Health  Service  is  operated  24  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week,  and  provides  first  aid  for  any  injuries  or  sudden  illness. 
It  also  provides  overnight  care  for  residential  students.  Registered 
nurses  on  duty  consult  on  individual  health  problems  and  will  make 
referrals  to  physicians  in  the  Charlotte  community,  if  necessary. 


Fine  Arts  Building. 
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IV.    ADMISSIONS 


ADMISSIONS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  accepts  applications 
for  admission  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  study. 

Undergraduate  students  seeking  application  forms  and  admissions 
information  should  address  inquires  to  the  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Admissions,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina.  Students  seeking  application  forms  and  information 
about  graduate  study  should  address  inquires  to  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

Applications  may  be  made  for  the  regular  semesters  beginning  in 
September  and  January  and  for  the  two  summer  terms  beginning  in 
June  and  July.  Applications  for  any  term  should  be  submitted  at 
least  one  month  before  the  opening  of  the  term  to  allow  sufficient 
time  for  acquisition  and  processing  of  information  required  for 
admission. 

The  University  considers  all  applications  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  or  sex.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withhold  the 
admission  of  any  applicant  who  fails  to  meet  the  general  requirements 
for  admission  or  the  specific  requirements  listed  for  freshmen,  transfers 
or  graduates. 


UNDERGRADUATE 


REQUIREMENTS   FOR 
ADMISSION 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS 

1.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  character. 

2.  Evidence  of  good  physical  and  mental  health.  The  applicant's 
medical  report  properly  completed  on  the  form  sent  to  the  appli- 
cant with  the  application  for  admission  must  be  received  by  the 
Office  of  Admissions  and  approved  by  the  Health  Service  before 
the  application  can  be  acted  upon.  (Students  readmitted  after  one 
year  must  also  submit  a  completed  medical  form  supplied  by  the 
Office  of  Admissions.) 

3.  Satisfactory  record  of  scholastic  achievement.  The  minimum 
evidence  of  academic  promise  presented  under  Admission  to 
Freshman  Standing  or  Admission  of  Transfer  Students  does  not 
assure  automatic  admission.  Space  factors  and  out-of-state  quotas 
must  be  considered.  The  Committee  on  Admissions  may  dis- 
approve the  application  of  any  applicant  for  cause. 

4.  Application  fee  of  $10  which  is  non-deductible  and  non-refund- 
able. 


ADMISSION  TO  FRESHMAN  STANDING 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  should  be  a 
graduate  of  an  accredited  secondary  school  and  should  have  the 
recommendation  of  his  principal,  headmaster,  or  guidance  counselor. 

Either  of  two  forms  may  be  used  for  sending  the  secondary  school 
record  to  the  University.  The  applicant  may  use  the  form  sent  to  him 
with   his   application   or  the  form   adopted  by   his   secondary  school. 
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The  secondary  school  record  should  show  the  grades  through  the 
junior  year  and  courses  in  progress  in  the  senior  year,  rank  in  class, 
and  pertinent  test  data. 

The  nongraduate  must  be  21  years  of  age,  have  a  high  school 
equivalency  certificate,  and  present  evidence  of  succeeding  in  his 
selected  curriculum. 

The  principal  or  counselor  must  furnish  a  satisfactory  recommen- 
dation. Failure  of  the  principal  or  counselor  to  make  any  recommen- 
dation will  result  in  the  record's  being  returned  to  the  school  for 
completion. 

Evidence  of  sixteen  acceptable  units,  thirteen  of  which  must  be 
basic  academic  courses,  is  required.  The  suggested  distribution  is 
English,  four  units;  mathematics,  three;  foreign  language,  two;  social 
sciences,  two;  science,  one;  electives,  four.  Emphasis  will  vary  accoid- 
ing  to  the  Division  of  the  University  into  which  admission  is  sought. 
Engineers  must  present  algebra,  trigonometry,  plane  and  solid 
geometry  or  the  equivalent  in  integrated  courses.  Nursing  majors 
should  present  chemistry. 

Each  applicant  must  present  satisfactory  scores  on  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Tests  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Meeting 
certain  scholastic  levels  on  the  tests  does  not  guarantee  admission. 
All  relevant  factors  are  considered,  but  the  secondary  school  record 
carries  greater  weight  in  the  prediction  than  do  the  SAT  scores.  All 
factors  considered  collectively  and  individually  in  proportion  to  their 
contribution  must  indicate  that  the  freshman  applicant  has  a  reason- 
able chance  of  succeeding  in  his  selected  curriculum. 

Engineering  students  are  required  to  have  at  least  450  on  the 
mathematics  portion  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test. 

The  applicant  must  request  the  Educational  Testing  Service  to 
send  the  official  examination  score  reports  directly  to  the  Director 
of  Undergraduate  Admissions. 

Transfer  applicants  with  less  than  sophomore  standing  must  meet 
all  entrance  requirements  for  freshmen,  including  satisfactory  scores 
on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests  and  must  have  a  C  average  on  all 
work  undertaken  at  the  other  institutions  as  well  as  C  grades  in  work 
accepted  by  the  University. 

ADVANCED   PLACEMENT  COURSE  CREDIT 

Any  student  may  apply  for  course  credit  in  appropriate  subjects  if 
he  has  had  an  Advanced  Placement  Course  in  secondary  or  preparatory 
school  and  has  received  a  score  of  4  or  5  on  the  Advanced  Placement 
Test.  Grades  of  3  will  be  granted  credit  provided  that  the  depart- 
mental chairmen  concerned  approve.  The  advanced  placement 
privilege  gives  students  a  wider  range  of  course  selection  and  may 
reduce  the  amount  of  time  required  to  earn  a  degree. 

ADMISSIONS  OF  TRANSFER  STUDENTS 

A  student  transferring  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  must  request  an  official  transcript  from  the  secondary  school 
of  graduation  and  from  each  college  or  institution  beyond  the  high 
school   attended    showing   honorable    dismissal,    good   standing,    and 
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eligibility  to  return.   Also  recommendations  should  be  sent  from  all 
institutions  previously  attended. 

To  be  admitted,  a  transfer  applicant  must  have  a  C  average  (2.0 
based  on  an  A  grade  being  equated  at  4  points  according  to  our  method 
of  computation)  or  better  on  all  courses  attempted  at  the  institution 
attended;  must  have  at  least  a  C  grade  average  in  all  courses  that  are 
acceptable  for  evaluation;  and  must  have  a  C  grade  or  better  on  each 
course  accepted  for  transfer  credit. 

Transfer  students  will  be  accepted  as  freshmen  only  when  they 
meet  all  freshman  entrance  requirements,  including  satisfactory  scores 
on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests,  and  meet  the  requirements  also  of 
transfer  students. 

To  be  admitted  as  a  non-freshman  transfer  student  the  applicant 
must  have  acquired  sufficient  credits  at  an  accredited  institution  to 
have  the  equivalent  of  sophomore  standing  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte.  In  no  case  shall  less  than  24  semester  hours  of 
acceptable  transfer  credits  be  considered  the  equivalent  of  sophomore 
standing. 

Applicants  may  be  asked  to  take  special  tests  as  a  condition  of 
admission. 

The  University  accepts  up  to  66  semester  hours  of  academic  credit, 
including  two  semester  hours  of  required  physical  education,  from  a 
junior  or  community  college  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and 
no  more  than  70  semester  hours,  including  two  in  physical  education, 
toward  the  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineer- 
ing degrees. 

TRANSFER  WITHIN  THE  CONSOLIDATED  UNIVERSITY 

Transfer  applicants  from  other  campuses  of  the  Consolidated 
University  of  North  Carolina  are  considered  for  admission  on  the  basis 
of  different  qualitative  criteria.  As  a  general  rule,  students  eligible 
to  continue  at  other  campuses  of  the  Consolidated  University  of  North 
Carolina  may  transfer  to  the  Charlotte  campus  so  long  as  their 
cumulative  averages  correspond  to  the  averages  needed  to  be  eligible 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  and  their  previous 
academic  work  is  judged  satisfactory  and  appropriate  for  the  curri- 
culum selected  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

Students  transferring  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  from  other  campuses  of  the  Consolidated  University  of 
North  Carolina  will  receive  credits  in  accordance  with  their  record 
with  grades  and  quality  points  being  accepted.  As  a  rule,  the  student 
will  have  the  same  grade  point  ratio  that  he  presents. 

TRANSFER  TO  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

Technical  institute  graduates  who  wish  to  enter  the  engineering 
technology  program  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Have  an  AAS  degree  in  a  field  appropriate  to  the  option  which 
they  plan  to  enter. 

2.  Have  obtained   a  grade  of  "C"   or  better  in   each  of  the   pre- 
requisite courses  listed  for  their  option. 
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3.  Have  an  overall  grade-point  average  of  at  least  2.20  based  on  an 
"A"  equaling  four  points. 

4.  Obtain  a  satisfactory  score  on  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  Engineering  Technology  Entrance  Examination. 

Acceptance  of  the  AAS  indicates  the  acceptance  of  64  semester 
hours  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Engineering  Technology. 

EVALUATION  OF  TRANSFER  CREDITS 

Transcripts  are  evaluated  by  examiners  in  the  Office  of  Admissions 
and  the  results  are  mailed  to  each  applicant.  Application  of  transferred 
credits  to  a  major  or  related  work  is  the  responsibility  of  the  depart- 
ment chairman  of  the  major.  Upon  examination  or  interview  he  may 
disallow  credits  toward  the  major  or  related  work  or  validate  credits 
accepted  but  not  assigned  as  major  or  related  work. 

In  exceptional  cases,  students  may  secure  the  equivalent  of  transfer 
credit  by  passing  previously  arranged  special  examinations.  (See  Credit 
by  Examination.) 

COLLEGE  ENTRANCE  EXAMINATION 

All  candidates  for  admission  will  be  required  to  present  satisfactory 
scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board. 

Arrangement  for  the  tests  is  the  responsibility  of  the  applicant  and 
should  be  made  with  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Post 
Office  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  as  early  as  possible,  preferably 
seven  to  eight  weeks  before  the  test  date.  Early  registration  allows 
time  for  clearing  up  possible  irregularities  which  might  otherwise 
delay  the  reports. 

The  Schlastic  Aptitude  Test  will  be  given  at  8:30  in  the  mornings, 
while  the  afternoons,  beginning  at  1:30,  are  reserved  for  not  more 
than  any  three  Achievement  Tests  on  any  one  date,  or  not  more  than 
any  two  Achievement  Tests  if  the  Writing  Sample  is  being  taken  that 
day. 

The  Bulletin  of  Information,  with  application  blanks,  distributed 
without  charge  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  will  be 
sent  to  all  secondary  schools  that  present  candidates  for  the  tests. 
The  applications  may  be  used  for  any  College  Board  administration 
involving  the  SAT  Achievement  Tests,  and  the  Writing  Sample. 
Booklets  describing  the  tests  and  giving  sample  questions,  explanations 
and  answers,  and  score  interpretation  booklets  for  counselors  and 
students  are  distributed  in  quantity  to  secondary  schools  without 
charge. 

For  students  returning  from  the  Armed  Services  or  who  find  it 
impossible  or  difficult  to  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  on  one  of 
the  regularly  scheduled  dates,  the  University  provides  for  institutional 
administrations  of  the  test.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Counseling  Center  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

ADMISSION   OF  OUT-OF-STATE  STUDENTS 

Up  to  15  per  cent  of  the  undergraduate  students  admitted  during  a 
semester  may  come  from  out  of  the  state. 
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ADMISSIONS  ACCEPTANCES 

The  University  does  not  subscribe  to  the  early  decision  plans. 
Instead,  the  University  admits  on  a  "rolling  decisions"  basis.  All 
applications  are  acted  upon  as  soon  as  the  admissions  credentials  are 
received.  Applications  are  received  and  acted  upon  after  the  junior 
year  with  the  inclusion  of  the  senior  year  courses  for  which  the 
applicant  is  registered.  The  applicant  may  submit  the  May  or  July 
SAT  scores  following  his  junior  year.  Such  admissions  are  provisional 
pending  high  school  graduation.  The  applicant  is  requested  to  have 
the  high  school  forward  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  the  supplementary 
transcript  showing  the  date  of  graduation. 

ENTRANCE  DEFICIENCIES 

Admission  with  deficiencies  in  mathematics  and  in  foreign  language 
may  be  granted  to  applicants  whose  records  are  otherwise  acceptable. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  remove  entrance  deficiencies  during 
the  summer  before  entering  the  University.  Since  the  University  offers 
no  remedial  work  in  mathematics,  this  deficiency  should  be  removed 
before  enrollment  through  a  secondary  school,  a  community  college 
or  technical  institute,  or  through  correspondence  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  or  from  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity. 

A  student  provisionally  admitted  without  foreign  language  units 
must  take  two  elementary  language  courses  without  credit  to  satisfy 
this  deficiency. 

If  students  are  allowed  to  enroll  with  entrance  deficiencies,  all 
deficiencies  must  be  removed  before  registration  for  the  third  semester. 


ADMISSION   OF  UNCLASSIFIED  STUDENTS 

An  unclassified  student  is  one  who  is  earning  University  credit,  but 
is  not  working  toward  the  completion  of  a  degree  program  at  the  Uni- 
versity. 

Students  in  this  category  must  meet  the  same  entrance  requirements 
as  regular  students  in  order  to  earn  University  credits.  As  a  rule, 
unclassified  students  must  have  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment in  which  the  courses  are  to  be  taken,  to  register  for  these  courses, 
courses. 

Such  students  must  abide  by  the  regulations  as  regular  students. 
If  at  a  later  date,  an  unclassified  student  changes  to  degree  candidacy, 
the  credits  earned  while  he  was  unclassified  will  be  applied  to  his 
degree  program  if  appropriate. 


ADMISSION  OF  SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  earn  degree  credit  may  enroll  as 
special  students  without  having  to  meet  the  usual  entrance  require- 
ments, such  as  providing  scores  from  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and 
meeting  transfer  student  qualifications.  They  will  be  admitted  on  the 
following  basis: 
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The  student  must  be  21  years  of  age  or  over. 

The  student  must  be  qualified  for  the  course  or  courses  for  which 

he  wishes  to  enroll,  either  by  previous  academic  work  or  by 

experience  in  the  military  or  business  worlds. 

The  student  must  understand  at  the  time  of  his  registration  that 

no  work  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree  until  he  has  qualified 

for  admission  by  meeting  the  regular  entrance  requirements. 

The  student  must  understand  that  he  may  not  deprive  a  degree 

student  of  a  place  in  class. 


ADMISSION  OF  TRANSIENT  STUDENTS 

Students  enrolled  at  other  colleges  and  universities  who  have  the 
written  permission  from  their  institutions  to  take  specified  courses  at 
the  University  in  a  given  semester  or  summer  term  may  be  enrolled 
as  transient  students. 

ADMISSION  OF  AUDITORS 

Any  student  eligible  for  admission  may  register  for  any  class  for 
audit.  The  fees  are  the  same  as  for  classes  taken  for  University  credit. 

The  participation  of  auditors  in  class  discussion  and  in  tests  or 
examinations  is  optional  with  the  instructor.  Auditors  receive  no 
University  credit.  They  are,  however,  expected  to  attend  class 
regularly.  Notation  of  an  audited  class  on  the  student's  permanent 
record  is  made,  but  no  grade  will  be  given. 

Adding  or  dropping  an  audit  course  is  governed  by  the  same 
procedures  as  adding  or  dropping  a  course  for  credit,  and  is  processed 
in  the  same  way  through  the  Registrar's  Office. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  READMISSION 

Students  entitled  to  honorable  dismissal  and  in  good  standing  who 
were  previously  enrolled  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte,  but  who  did  not  complete  the  previous  semester  at  the 
University,  should  apply  for  readmission  to  the  Office  of  Admissions 
at  least  one  month  before  the  semester  or  term  in  which  enrollment  is 
desired.  If  students  have  earned  credits  at  another  college  or  uni- 
versity since  last  attending  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte,  they  must  submit  an  official  transcript  of  credit  from  that 
institution  for  consideration  for  readmission. 

Students  suspended  for  academic  reasons  must  apply  for  readmission 
if  they  take  summer  work  or  correspondence  instruction  at  another 
campus  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Also,  students  who  have 
remained  out  of  school  for  one  semester,  in  accordance  with  regulations, 
must  apply  for  readmission.  Applications  should  be  made  at  least  one 
month  before  the  term  for  which  readmission  is  sought. 
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ACADEMIC   REGULATIONS 

GRADING 

The  unit  of  measurement  of  University  work  is  the  semester  hour. 
It  ordinarily  represents  one  lecture  hour  per  week  for  one  semester; 
however,  a  sequence  of  two  or  three  laboratory  hours  is  considered 
to  be  the  equivalent  of  one  lecture  hour. 

Letters  are  used  to  indicate  the  quality  of  work  done.  Each  letter 
carries  a  quality  point  value  for  each  semester  hour  of  work  attempted. 
The  meaning  of  each  letter  with  its  accompanying  quality  point  factor 
is: 


Letter 


A 
B 
C 
D 

F 

I 
W 


Description 

Excellent 
Good 
Fail- 
Passing 
Failing 
Incomplete 
Withdrawal 


Quality  Points  Per 
Semester  Hour 

4 
3 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 


GRADE  OF  I 

The  grade  of  I  is  assigned  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor  when 
a  student  who  is  otherwise  passing  has  not  completed  all  the  work 
in  the  course.  The  missing  work  must  be  completed  during  the  next 
semester  in  residence,  but  no  later  than  twelve  months  after  the  end 
of  the  term  in  which  the  I  was  assigned.  If  the  I  is  not  removed  during 
the  specified  time,  a  grade  of  F  is  automatically  assigned. 

GRADE  OF  W 

No  grade  will  be  given  for  a  course  dropped  on  or  before  the  last 
day  to  drop  courses  without  grade  evaluation.  When  a  student  with- 
draws from  a  course  after  that  date,  as  indicated  on  the  Academic 
Calendar,  but  before  the  end  of  a  semester,  and  if  in  the  opinion  of 
his  instructor  he  is  passing  at  the  time  of  withdrawal,  he  will  receive 
the  grade  of  W.  Courses  given  the  grade  of  W  do  not  count  as  hours 
attempted.  The  time  of  withdrawal  is  the  time  the  drop  card  is 
accepted  by  the  Records  Office. 

QUALITY   POINT  RATIO 

A  student's  quality  point  ratio  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  is  determined  by  multiplying  the  number  of  quality  points 
for  each  grade  by  the  number  of  hours  received  in  that  course  and 
adding  all  accumulated  quality  points  together,  then  dividing  by  the 
total  number  of  hours  the  student  has  attempted,  except  those  for 
which  the  student  has  received  a  grade  of  W.  In  computing  the 
quality  point  ratio,  only  those  credits  attempted  at  campuses  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  are  included. 
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GRADE   REPORTS 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  University  receive  reports  of  final 
grades  from  the  Registrar  after  the  close  of  each  term.  Special  reports 
of  unsatisfactory  achievement  are  sent  to  the  students  concerned  near 
the  middle  of  each  regular  semester. 

Copies  of  these  reports  are  also  sent  to  the  parent  or  guardian  of 
each  freshman  student  who  is  less  than  21  years  of  age. 

TRANSCRIPTS   OF   RECORDS 

Upon  written  request  by  the  student,  an  official  transcript  of  his 
academic  record  will  be  issued  to  the  person  or  institution  designated, 
provided  that  all  the  student's  obligations  to  the  University  have  been 
settled  satisfactorily. 

Each  student  is  entitled  to  one  transcript  without  cost,  regardless 
of  how  early  in  his  academic  career  the  request  may  be  made.  A  fee 
of  $1.00  per  copy  should  accompany  subsequent  requests. 

Requests  should  reach  the  Registrar's  Office  at  least  one  week  before 
the  date  the  transcript  is  needed. 

REGISTRATION  FOR  CREDIT 

Registration  in  any  course  is  limited  to  the  first  week  of  a  semester 
and  the  first  three  days  of  classes  of  a  summer  term.  No  credit  will  be 
given  to  a  student  for  a  course  unless  he  is  properly  registered  for  it. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  ACADEMIC  ADVISORS 

Each  student  entering  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
is  assigned  an  advisor.  Usually  the  advisor  will  be  in  the  major  field 
chosen  by  the  student.  However,  advisors  will  be  chosen  from  a  special 
pool  for  those  students  who  have  not  chosen  a  major  field. 

CHANGING  OF  DEGREE  AND  MAJOR 

A  student  may  change  from  one  degree  or  one  major  to  another 
with  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department  of  his  new 
major. 

COURSE   LOAD 

A  load  of  fifteen  semester  hours  constitutes  a  normal  full  semester 
program,  but  a  student  may  register  for  less  work.  Any  student  carry- 
ing twelve  or  more  semester  hours  will  be  considered  a  full-time  stu- 
dent by  the  University.  However,  many  outside  agencies,  such  as  the 
Veterans  Administration,  require  more  than  the  minimum  of  twelve 
semester  hours. 

Course  load  is  dependent  on  two  factors:  the  scholastic  ability  of 
the  student  as  reflected  by  his  scholastic  record,  and  available  study 
time.  It  is  suggested  that  a  student  whose  part-time  employment 
totals  20  hours  a  week  should  not  carry  more  than  10  semester  hours. 
A  student  working  40  hours  a  week  should  not  carry  more  than  7 
semester  hours. 
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ADDING  OR  DROPPING  A  COURSE 

In  order  to  add  or  drop  a  course  after  the  registration  period,  a 
student  must  secure  written  permission  from  his  advisor  and  complete 
the  necessaiy  procedure  as  prescribed  by  the  Registrar's  Office.  No 
student  will  be  permitted  to  add  a  course  or  change  sections  of  a 
course  after  the  first  week  of  a  semester  or  the  first  three  days  of 
classes  in  a  summer  term. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  a  course  after  the  last  day  to  drop 
courses  without  grade  evaluation,  but  before  the  end  of  a  semester, 
will  receive  a  grade  of  W  if  in  the  opinion  of  his  instructor  he  is  passing 
at  the  time  of  withdrawal,  and  will  receive  a  grade  of  F  if  in  the 
opinion  of  his  instructor  the  student  is  failing  the  course  at  the  time  of 
withdrawal. 

WITHDRAWAL 

Any  student  voluntarily  leaving  the  University  before  the  close  of 
the  term  must  withdraw  officially.  He  initiates  the  withdrawal  pro- 
cedure by  scheduling  a  conference  with  the  Placement  Office.  A 
student  who  is  unable  to  appear  in  person  may  notify  the  Records 
Office  of  his  withdrawal  by  letter. 

Any  person  who  leaves  the  University  before  the  close  of  a  term 
without  withdrawing  officially  or  notifying  the  Records  Office  in 
writing  will  receive  a  grade  of  F  in  all  courses  for  which  he  is 
registered. 

COLLEGE  CREDIT  IN  ESCROW 

The  University  offers  a  program  for  highly  qualified  high  school 
students  to  take  college  level  courses  for  credit.  Students  who  satis- 
factorily complete  courses  will  have  their  records  kept  for  use  at  the 
University  or  for  transfer  to  another  institution  of  higher  learning. 

Students  recommended  for  College  Credit  in  Escrow  should  be 
students  who  have  high  ability  in  a  specialized  discipline.  The  recom- 
mendation is  normally  made  through  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  the  school  district. 

Information  and  applications  should  be  directed  to  the  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs. 


TRANSFER  CREDIT 

Course  work   undertaken  at  other  accredited  institutions  may  be 
transferred  to  the  University  subject  to  the  following  regulations: 


Upon  Transfer 

a.  No  credits  below  "C"  level  will  be  accepted. 

b.  Courses  accepted  must  be  appropriate  for  approved  University 
programs  and  curricula. 

c.  A  limited  number  of  correspondence  and/or  extension  courses 
may  be  transferred. 
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After  Admission 

a.  The  University  is  not  obligated  to  accept  any  credit  from 
another  institution  unless  the  student  has  obtained  the  prior 
approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  academic  division  in  which  he 
is  enrolled. 

b.  The  correspondence  and/or  extension  study  limitation  (a, 
above)  applies. 

CREDIT  BY  EXAMINATION 

A  student  may  pass  a  specially  prepared  examination  and  receive 
credit  for  a  university  course  without  having  to  do  the  normal  course 
work.  The  examination  will  be  designed  by  the  appropriate  depart- 
ment and  will  be  administered  either  by  the  department  or  the 
Counseling  Center.  Credit  by  examination  will  carry  no  quality  points, 
and  failures  on  such  an  examination  will  incur  no  quality-point  penalty. 
A  department  may  allow  a  student  to  take  examinations  for  courses 
not  then  offered  on  the  Charlotte  campus,  if  it  deems  it  appropriate  to 
do  so. 

PASS-NO  CREDIT  OPTION 

Every  student  will  be  permitted  during  his  four  undergraduate 
years  to  select  a  total  of  four  courses  in  which  he  shall  receive  an 
evaluation  of  (H)  honors,  (P)  pass,  or  (N.  C.)  no  credit.  Only  one  such 
course  will  be  selected  during  an  academic  year.  Every  course  in  the 
University  is  offered  on  this  basis,  except  when  taken  by  a  student  for 
departmental  credit  toward  his  major  or  to  satisfy  all-University 
degree  requirements.  Although  units  completed  with  honors  or  pass 
will  count  toward  graduation,  they  will  not  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the 
grade-point  average. 

This  option  is  designed  to  encourage  curiosity,  exploration,  and 
experimentation  in  areas  where  a  student  has  strong  interests,  but 
little  or  no  previous  experience. 

The  student  must  declare  his  intention  to  take  a  pass-no  credit 
option  by  the  end  of  the  add  period  in  the  semester. 

ATTENDANCE 

The  instructional  work  of  the  University  is  designed  for  class 
attendance,  and  it  is  assumed  that  students  will  be  present.  Students 
who  miss  classes  will  be  responsible  for  the  work  of  those  periods. 
A  missed  test  may  cost  the  student  the  advantage  of  a  grade  to  be 
counted  toward  the  final  estimate,  since  instructors  are  not  required 
to  give  make-up  tests. 

No  student  may  expect  full  credit  unless  he  has  attended  at  least 
75  percent  of  the  total  class  hours. 


CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

At   the   beginning   of  the   fall   semester   regular   students   working 
toward  a  bachelor's  degree  are  classified   on  the  basis  of  minimum 
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earned  semester  hours  as  follows:  Freshman,  1-23  semester  hours; 
sophomore,  24-51  semester  hours;  junior,  52-89  semester  hours; 
senior,  90  or  more  semester  hours. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  CONTINUED  ENROLLMENT 

As  a  general  rule,  each  student  will  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  for  the  first  two  semesters 
following  his  first  enrollment,  or  until  30  semester  hours  have  been 
attempted  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  whichever 
happens  last. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Summer  Sessions  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  shall  be  open  to  all  students  previously  enrolled 
here,  including  students  academically  ineligible  to  continue  during 
the  regular  academic  year. 

The  following  table  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  help  the  student 
determine  his  eligibility  to  continue. 


Hours  of  credit  earned, 
including  transfer  credit: 
0-29 
30-59 
60-89 
90-109 
110-and  over 


Minimum  Grade  Point 
Average  to  Continue 

1.10 

1.30 

1.60 

1.80 

1.90 


After  the  student  has  earned  60  semester  hours,  he  is  expected  to 
make  at  least  a  2.0  quality  point  ratio  for  each  semester. 

No  student  will  be  suspended  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  at  the  end  of  any  semester  for  which  his  quality  point 
ratio  is  at  least  2.20. 

A  student's  quality  point  ratio  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
hours  he  has  attempted  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  However, 
the  grade  of  F  on  the  same  course  will  not  count  against  the  student 
more  than  once. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR   REMOVAL  OF  ACADEMIC 
SUSPENSION 

No  student  under  suspension  will  be  readmitted  to  the  University 
if  he  does  not  completely  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  as  stated 
elsewhere  in  this  catalogue. 

In  addition,  a  student  who  has  been  suspended  by  reason  of  failure 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  continued  enrollment  as  stated  above 
will  be  ineligible  for  readmission  until  the  expiration  of  the  next 
semester  following  his  suspension  (except  that  he  will  be  permitted  to 
enroll  in  the  Summer  Session)  or  until  he  meets  the  requirements  for 
continued  enrollment.  After  readmission,  he  will  be  expected  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  for  continued  enrollment. 

At  the  end  of  the  semester  in  which  the  student  fails  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  continued  enrollment  for  the  second  time,  he  will 
be  suspended  and  may  be  readmitted  only  after  meeting  the  require- 
ments for  continued  enrollment. 
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The  student  has  recourse  to  the  following  means  of  meeting  the 
requirements  for  readmission:  Summer  Sessions  and  correspondence 
courses  at  any  campus  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  which 
the  student  is  eligible  to  enroll. 

If  a  student  attends  another  institution  after  suspension  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  he  may  be  readmitted, 
provided  that  he  presents  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  (24)  credit  hours 
of  acceptable  work  from  that  institution.  In  this  case,  he  will  be 
accepted  as  a  transfer  student  and  must  satisfy  the  requirements  for 
continued  enrollment. 

STUDENT  RESPONSIBILITY 

Every  student  is  responsible  for  the  proper  completion  of  his 
academic  program,  for  familiarity  with  the  University  catalogue,  for 
maintaining  the  grade  average  required,  and  for  meeting  all  other 
degree  requirements,  including  attendance  at  the  commencement 
exercises  at  which  he  will  receive  his  diploma.  His  advisor  will  counsel 
him,  but  the  final  responsibility  remains  that  of  the  student. 

A  student  is  required  to  have  knowledge  of  and  observe  all 
regulations  pertaining  to  campus  life  and  student  deportment.  He 
is  responsible  for  maintaining  communication  with  the  University, 
by  keeping  on  file  with  the  Records  Office  at  all  times  his  current 
address,  including  ZIP  Code,  and  telephone  number. 

Eveiy  student,  while  he  is  associated  with  the  University,  is 
expected  to  comport  himself  in  campus  and  community  life  in  a 
manner  that  will  reflect  credit  upon  himself  and  the  University. 
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VI.     FINANCIAL 
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TUITION   AND   FEES 

Charges  for  tuition  and  fees  vary  according  to  the  student's  status 
as  a  resident  or  nonresident  of  North  Carolina.  A  nonresident  student 
must  pay  a  higher  rate  of  tuition  than  a  legal  resident. 

Tuition  and  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  the  dav  of  registration. 
Checks  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

Students  taking  eight  or  more  semester  hours  of  work  during  a 
regular  semester  will  be  charged  full  tuition  and  fees.  Students  taking 
less  than  eight  horns  of  work  during  a  regular  semester  will  be  charged 
a  prorated  portion  of  tuition  and  fees  as  specified  below: 


Eight  or  More 
Semester  Hours 

Tuition 

General  Fee 

Total 
Five  to  Seven 
Semester  Hours 

Tuition 

General  Fee 

Total 
Four  or  Fewer 
Semester  Hours 

Tuition 

General  Fee 

Total 


EACH  SEMESTER 

In-State  Out-of-State 

Students  Students 


5112.50 

74.50 


£187.00 


56.25 

37.25 


$  93.50 


28.13 
20.00 


$  48.13 


$475.00 
74.50 

$549.50 


$237.50 
37.25 

$274.75 


$118.75 
20.00 

$138.75 


No  extra  fees  are  charged  for  laboratory  courses  as  such.  However, 
an  extra  fee  for  individual  music  study  is  charged  in  the  amount  of 
$45.00  per  semester  for  one  hour  credit. 

The  estimated  average  cost  of  books  and  supplies  per  semester  is 
about  $65.00.  Beginning  students  in  engineering  may  expect  an 
additional  cost  of  $60.00  to  $75.00  for  drawing  instruments,  slide  rule, 
and  supplies.  Uniforms  and  supplies  for  nurses  will  cost  approximately 
$100.00.  it. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make,  with  the  approval  of  the 
proper  authorities,  changes  in  tuition  and  other  fees  at  any  time. 

ROOM  AND   BOARD 

The  following  room  and  board  options  for  two  semesters  are  avail- 
able: 

Room  and  Board,  5  days— 15  meals:  $750.00 
Room  and  Board,  7  days— 21  meals:  $800.00 
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The  cafeteria  will  be   available  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  to  all 
residents  not  under  a  7-day  plan,  on  a  cash  basis. 
Applications  for  housing  are  available  by  writing: 

Dean  of  Students 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

UNCC  Station 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213 
A  fifty-dollar  deposit  must  accompany  the  application. 

RESIDENCE  STATUS  FOR  TUITION   PAYMENT 

1.  General:  The  tuition  charge  for  legal  residents  of  North  Carolina 
is  less  than  for  nonresidents.  To  qualify  for  in-state  tuition,  a  legal 
resident  must  have  maintained  his  domicile  in  North  Carolina  for 
at  least  the  six  months  next  preceding  the  date  Qf  first  enrollment 
or  re-enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher  education  in  this  State. 

2.  Minors:  The  legal  residence  of  a  person  under  twenty-one  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  his  first  enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher 
education  in  this  State  is  that  of  his  parents,  surviving  parent,  or 
legal  guardian.  In  cases  where  parents  are  divorced  or  legally 
separated,  the  legal  residence  of  the  father  will  control  unless 
custody  of  the  minor  has  been  awarded  by  court  order  to  the 
mother  or  to  a  legal  guardian  other  than  a  parent.  No  claim  of 
residence  in  North  Carolina  based  upon  residence  of  a  guardian 
in  North  Carolina  will  be  considered  if  either  parent  is  living 
unless  the  action  of  the  court  appointing  the  guardian  antedates 
the  student's  first  enrollment  in  a  North  Carolina  institution  of 
higher  education  by  at  least  twelve  months. 

A  minor  student  whose  parents  move  their  legal  residence 
from  North  Carolina  to  a  location  outside  the  State  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  nonresident  after  six  months  from  the  date  of 
removal  from  the  State. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  residence  requirements  under 
these  rules,  a  person  will  be  considered  a  minor  until  he  has 
reached  his  twenty-first  birthday.  Married  minors,  however,  are 
entitled  to  establish  and  maintain  their  residence  in  the  same 
manner  as  adults.  Attendance  at  an  institution  of  higher  edu- 
cation as  a  student  cannot  be  counted  as  fulfilling  the  six-month 
domicile  requirement. 

3.  Adults:  A  person  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  older  is  eligible  for 
in-state  tuition  if  he  has  maintained  continuous  domicile  in 
North  Carolina  for  the  six  months  next  preceding  the  date  of 
enrollment  or  re-enrollment,  exclusive  of  any  time  spent  in 
attendance  at  any  institution  of  higher  education.  An  in-state 
student  reaching  the  age  of  twenty-one  is  not  required  to  re- 
established residence  provided  that  he  maintains  his  domicile  in 
North  Carolina. 

4.  Married  Students:  The  legal  residence  of  a  wife  follows  that  of 
her  husband,  except  that  a  woman  currently  enrolled  as  an  in- 
state student  in  an  institution  of  higher  education  may  continue 
as  a  resident  even  though  she  marries  a  nonresident.  If  the 
husband  is  a  nonresident  and  separation  or  divorce  occurs,  the 
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woman  may  qualify  for  in-state  tuition  after  establishing  her 
domicile  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  six  months  under  the  same 
conditions  as  she  could  if  she  were  single. 

5.  Military  Personnel:  No  person  shall  be  presumed  to  have  gained 
or  lost  in-state  residence  status  in  North  Carolina  while  serving 
in  the  Armed  Forces.  However,  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces 
may  obtain  in-state  residence  status  for  himself,  his  spouse,  or  his 
children  after  maintaining  his  domicile  in  North  Carolina  for 
at  least  the  six  months  next  preceding  his  or  their  enrollment  or 
re-enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher  education  in  this  State. 

6.  Aliens:  Aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  may  establish  North  Carolina  residence 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  nonresident. 

7.  Property  and  Taxes:  Ownership  of  property  in  or  payment  of 
taxes  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  apart  from  legal  residence 
will  not  qualify  one  for  the  in-state  tuition  rate. 

8.  Change  of  Status:  The  residence  status  of  any  student  is 
determined  as  of  the  time  of  his  first  enrollment  in  an  institution 
of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina  and  may  not  thereafter  be 
changed  except:  (a)  in  the  case  of  a  nonresident  student  at  the 
time  of  his  first  enrollment  who,  or  if  a  minor  his  parents,  has 
subsequently  maintained  a  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina 
for  at  least  six  months,  and  (b)  in  the  case  of  a  resident  who  has 
abandoned  his  legal  residence  in  North  Carolina  for  a  minimum 
period  of  six  months.  In  either  case,  the  appropriate  tuition  rate 
will  become  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  term  following  the 
six-month  period. 

9.  Responsibility  of  Student:  Any  student  or  prospective  student  in 
doubt  concerning  his  residence  status  must  bear  the  responsibility 
for  securing  a  ruling  by  stating  his  case  in  writing  to  the 
admissions  officer.  The  student  who,  due  to  subsequent  events, 
becomes  eligible  for  a  change  in  classification,  whether  from 
out-of-state  to  in-state  or  the  reverse,  has  the  responsibility  of 
immediately  informing  the  Office  of  Admissions  of  this  circum- 
stance in  writing.  Failure  to  give  complete  and  correct 
information  regarding  residence  constitutes  grounds  for 
disciplinary  action. 

10.  Appeals  of  Rulings  of  Admission  Officers:  Any  student  or  pro- 
spective student  may  appeal  the  ruling  of  the  admissions  officer 
in  writing  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  institution.  The  Chancellor 
may  use  any  officer  or  committee  which  he  deems  appropriate  in 
review  of  the  appeal.  Appeal  of  the  Chancellor's  ruling  may  be 
made  to  the  President  of  the  University;  such  appeals  to  be  filed 
with  the  Chancellor  and  forwarded  bv  him  to  the  President. 


APPLICATION   FEE 

Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  submit  a  $10.00  application 
fee  with  the  application  form.  The  fee  is  non-deductible  and  non- 
refundable. 
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LATE   REGISTRATION   FEE 

A  non-refundable  fee  of  $10.00  will  be  charged  for  those  registering 
after  the  designated  registration  period  each  semester. 

Applicants  completing  their  applications  before  the  initial  regis- 
tration day  but  whose  application  could  not  be  processed  in  time 
will  not  be  assessed  the  late  registration  fee  if  required  to  register  late. 

GRADUATION    FEE 

Each  member  of  the  graduating  class  must  pay  a  graduation  fee  of 
$10.00  at  the  time  he  applies  for  the  degree.  This  fee  includes  the  cost 
of  the  diploma  and  the  rental  of  the  cap  and  gown.  No  reduction  of 
the  fee  is  allowed  for  those  receiving  degrees  in  absentia.  For  graduate 
students  the  cost  of  renting  a  gown  and  hood  is  in  addition  to  the 
$10.00  charge. 

REGISTRATION  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Any  student  attending  the  University  is  required  to  register  his 
motor  vehicle(s)  in  order  to  park  such  vehicle(s)  in  non-metered 
parking  spaces  of  designated  parking  areas  on  campus.  Only  vehicles 
owned  by  the  student,  his  spouse,  his  parent(s),  or  his  guardian  may 
be  registered.  Unless  increased  by  the  Chancellor,  the  number  of 
vehicles  which  a  student  may  register  is  two. 

Registration  of  motor  vehicles  is  to  be  accomplished  as  part  of  the 
University  registration  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  Semester  of  each 
year,  or  at  the  time  when  the  student  first  registers  in  the  University 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  Semester  of  each  year  thereafter.  A 
motor  vehicle  acquired  by  a  student  during  a  semester  is  to  be 
registered,  in  order  that  it  may  be  parked  in  non-metered  parking 
spaces  on  campus,  as  prescribed  in  the  Regulations. 

The  motor  vehicle  registration  fee  for  students  and  staff  members 
is  as  follows: 

$10  per  academic  year  beginning  with  the  Fall  Semester; 

$6  for  the  period  beginning  with  the  Spring  Semester  and  ending 
with  the  beginning  of  the  next  Fall  Semester; 

$4  for  the  period  beginning  with  a  Summer  Term  and  ending  with 
the  beginning  of  the  next  Fall  Semester; 

$1  for  one  additional  motor  vehicle; 

$1  for  replacing  lost  or  defaced  permit. 

CREDIT  BY  EXAMINATION   FEE 

Fees  for  credit  by  examination  are  as  follows:  A  written  examination 
for  a  course  will  require  a  fee  of  $15.  A  laboratory  examination 
requiring  the  arrangement  of  such  things  as  laboratory  materials  will 
require  a  fee  of  $25.  A  combination  of  a  laboratory  and  written 
examination  will  require  a  fee  of  $30. 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 

A  part  of  the  general  fee  provides  students  with  a  program  of 
cultural,     recreational,     and    entertainment     activities.     It     pays     for 
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admission  to  most  athletic  contests,  dramatic  productions,  Union- 
sponsored  activities,  social  and  entertainment  functions,  and  for 
subscriptions  to  the  newspaper  and  literary  magazine.  The  yearbook 
is  provided  free  to  all  students  taking  eight  or  more  semester  hours 
of  work  each  semester  during  the  academic  year.  Other  students  may 
obtain  a  yearbook  upon  payment  of  $7.50. 

REFUNDS 

A  student  who  officially  withdraws  from  the  University  during  the 
first  two  weeks  of  the  semester  will  receive  a  refund  of  the  full  amount 
paid  less  a  registration  fee  of  $20.  After  the  first  two  weeks  of  a 
semester,  no  refund  will  be  made. 

In  each  summer  session,  a  student  who  officially  withdraws  from 
the  University  during  the  first  three  class  days  will  receive  a  refund 
of  the  full  amount  paid  less  a  registration  fee  of  $10.  After  the  first 
three  class  days  of  the  summer  session,  no  refund  will  be  made. 

The  rental  period  for  the  residence  halls  is  for  the  entire  academic 
year  beginning  in  September  and  ending  with  the  end  of  the  Spring 
Semester.  Agreements  entered  into  any  time  after  the  actual  opening 
of  the  Fall  Semester  continue  in  effect  until  the  end  of  the  Spring 
Semester.  These  agreements  are  binding,  and  the  student  and/or 
guarantor  shall  be  responsible  for  the  full  amount  of  charges,  except 
as  noted  below: 

a.  Prior  to  July  1,  this  contract  may  be  cancelled,  without  forfeiture 
of  deposit,  by  written  notification  to  the  Housing  Office. 

b.  Between  July  1  and  September  8  this  contract  may  be  cancelled 
but  with  forfeiture  of  deposit. 

c.  No  refund  of  deposit  and/or  room  rental  charges  will  be  made 
after  the  date  on  which  semester  charges  are  to  be  paid.  (Sep- 
tember 8,  1970  and  January  22,  1971) 

d.  Pro-rata  refunds  on  the  dining  portion  of  the  contract  charges  will 
be  to  students  who  withdraw  from  the  University. 

EDUCATION   FOR  THE  VOCATIONALLY  HANDICAPPED 

Students  who  have  suffered  a  disability  which  renders  them 
vocationally  handicapped  are  eligible  for  aid  provided  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  This  aid  takes 
the  form  of  services  which  include  vocational  counseling  and  guidance, 
and  placement.  Payment  of  expenses  such  as  training,  medical  treat- 
ment, room  and  board,  books,  fees  and  tuition  may  be  available.  A 
vocational  rehabilitation  officer  is  available  in  Charlotte  for  interview- 
ing applicants.  Appointments  may  be  made  by  telephoning  the 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Office,  located  in  Room  206,  517  Insurance 
Lane,  at  375-8686. 

VETERANS   BENEFITS 


works  with  the  Veterans  Administration 
various  programs  of  benefit  to  veterans 


The  Office  of  the  Registrar 
to  assist  in  administering  the 
or  eligible  relatives  of  veterans.  The  Veterans  Clerk  in  the  Registrar's 
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Office  certifies  enrollment  and  transmits  necessary  credentials  and 
information  to  the  proper  Veterans  Administration  Office. 

Admission  to  the  University  should  be  obtained  before  the  student 
makes  application  for  veteran's  benefits.  Application  for  a  Certificate 
of  Eligibility  should  be  made  to  the  nearest  Veterans  Administration 
Regional  Office  at  least  six  weeks  before  the  expected  date  of  enroll- 
ment. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  full  monthly  allowance  under  any 
of  the  above  laws,  a  student  must  be  enrolled  for  fourteen  or  more 
semester  hours  of  work.  Those  enrolled  for  fewer  than  fourteen  hours 
will  be  eligible  for  part-time  compensation.  Students  are  responsible 
for  reporting  any  change  in  enrollment  status  to  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

CHILDREN  OF  VETERANS 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Awaids 
scholarships  for  the  children  of  certain  deceased  or  disabled  veterans. 
Those  awarded  "full"  scholarships  are  entitled  to  tuition,  mandatory 
fees,  board  allowance  and  room  allowance;  those  awarded  "limited" 
scholarships  are  entitled  to  tuition  and  mandatory  fees.  All  inquiries 
should  be  referred  to  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  P.  O.  Box  2187,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27602;  telephone 
Raleigh  829-3851. 

Before  the  time  of  registration  each  eligible  student  who  wishes  to 
enter  the  University  should: 

1.  Make  application  for  admission  following  University  procedures. 

2.  Make  application  for  scholarship  award  to  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

FINANCIAL  AID 

Financial  assistance  is  available  to  University  undergraduate  stu- 
dents in  several  forms:  scholarships,  grants-in-aid,  loans,  and  part- 
time  employment.  The  University  makes  every  effort  within  the  limits 
of  its  available  resources  to  encourage  and  assist  students  with 
seriousness  of  purpose  to  obtain  a  University  education.  A  financial 
problem  should  not  deter  a  student  from  submitting  an  application 
for  admission. 


HOW  TO  APPLY: 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  participates  in  the 
College  Scholarship  Service  (CSS)  of  the  College  Entrance  Exami- 
nation Board.  Together  with  other  participation  in  CSS,  the  University 
subscribes  to  the  principle  that  the  amount  of  financial  aid  granted 
a  student  should  be  based  upon  financial  need.  The  CSS  assists  colleges 
and  universities  and  other  agencies  in  determining  the  student's  need 
for  financial  assistance.  Entering  students  seeking  financial  assistance 
are  usually  required  to  submit  a  copy  of  the  Parents'  Confidential 
Statement  (PCS)  form  to  the  College  Scholarship  Service,  designating 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  as  one  of  the  recipients. 
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The  PCS  should  be  submitted  prior  to  May  15  in  order  to  assure  that 
it  can  be  processed  in  time  for  an  award  to  be  made  before  Fall 
registration.  The  PCS  form  may  be  obtained  from  a  secondary  school, 
the  College  Scholarship  Service,  P.  O.  Box  176,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey  08540,  or  the  Office  of  Financial  Aids,  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

Each  applicant  will  be  considered  for  all  available  types  of  financial 
aid-scholarships,  grants-in-aid,  loans,  and  employment.  The  University 
seeks  to  assign  the  kind  of  aid  best  suited  to  the  needs  and  qualifi- 
cations of  the  applicant.  In  general,  the  awards  are  approved  in 
amounts  proportionate  to  the  demonstrated  need  of  the  student,  and 
his  satisfactory  record  of  achievement  and  school  citizenship. 

Renewal  of  financial  aid  is  based  upon  a  student's  making  a  clearly 
satisfactory  record.  After  enrollment,  the  student  should  make  appli- 
cation before  the  month  of  April  for  financial  aid  in  the  next  year. 

As  in  the  past,  the  State  of  North  Carolina  is  making  available  this 
vear  a  sum  of  money  to  be  used  for  grants  to  deserving  students. 


LOANS: 

The  Emergency  Loan  Fund— Students  may  borrow  up  to  $25  for 
30  days.  There  is  a  $  .25  service  charge,  but  no  interest  is  charged 
on  the  loan.  Students  may  borrow  up  to  $100  for  a  semester  at  an 
interest  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum. 

Federal  Insured  Low  Interest  Loans— Qualified  applicants  may 
borrow  up  to  $1,500  per  year  for  educational  expenses.  If  the  student's 
adjusted  family  income  is  under  $15,000  per  year,  the  federal 
government  will  pay  the  full  interest  charged  on  this  loan  while  he  is 
attending  school,  and  before  the  beginning  of  the  repayment  period. 
Repayment  begins  on  a  date  between  9  and  12  months  after  a  student 
completes  his  course  of  study  or  leaves  school.  The  maximum  repay- 
ment period  is  10  years,  although  minimum  repayment  requirements 
may  reduce  this.  Deferment  of  repayment  may  be  authorized  for 
service  in  the  military,  Peace  Corps,  or  VISTA,  or  for  any  period 
that  a  student  returns  to  full-time  study. 

The  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship  Loan  Fund  provides  funds 
for  prospective  teachers  each  year.  The  loans  are  made  in  the  amount 
of  not  more  than  $600.  The  fund  is  administered  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  All  scholarship 
loans  are  evidenced  by  notes  which  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per- 
cent per  annum  from  September  1  following  fulfillment  by  a  prospective 
teacher  of  the  requirements  for  a  teacher's  certificate  based  upon  the 
bachelor's  degree,  Scholarship  loans,  together  with  4  percent  theron, 
may  be  cancelled  by  teaching  one  full  year  in  North  Carolina  for 
each  annual  scholarship  received.  Consideration  for  a  scholarship  loan 
is  given  on  the  basis  of  the  aptitude,  purposefulness,  scholarship, 
character,  and  financial  need  of  the  applicant.  For  detailed  information 
about  the  program,  write  to  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship  Loan 
Fund,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina. 

Other  loan  funds  are  made  available  by  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals.   These    include    the    A.A.U.W.    Loan    Fund,    the    Charlotte 
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Kiwanis  Club  Loan  Fund,  the  Lions  Club  Loan  Fund,  the  Rotary  Club 
Loan  Fund,  the  DAR  Loan  Fund,  and  the  Knights-Templar  Loan 
Fund. 

Application  blanks  and  details  on  loan  funds  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Financial  Aids  Office,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Char- 
lotte, UNCC  Station,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213. 

John  Austin  Tate — Lindsay  Tate  Culbertson  Scholarship  for  Black 
Students — 

In  furtherance  of  the  educational  function  of  the  University  to  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  and  America,  and  for  the  particular  purpose 
of  fostering,  cultivating,  promoting  and  encouraging  all  forms  of 
knowledge  useful  for  shaping  a  more  democratic  society,  Miss  Alice 
Tate  has  established  undergraduate  and  graduate  scholarships  for 
worthy  Rlack  students  at  the  University  at  Charlotte. 

These  scholarships  shall  be  awarded  by  a  nine  member  Scholarship 
Committee  composed  of  one  faculty  member  from  each  of  the 
Philosophy,  English,  Chemistry,  Sociology,  History,  and  Physics 
Departments,  and  three  members  of  the  student  body,  two  of  whom 
shall  be  Black. 

The  scholarships  shall  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of  (1)  need,  (2) 
ability,  and  (3)  prospective  service  to  mankind,  or  any  combination 
of  these  qualifications  within  the  discretion  of  the  Scholarship 
Committee.  The  size  and  number  of  scholarships  to  be  granted  in 
any  year  shall  be  determined  by  the  Scholarship  Committee. 

SCHOLARSHIPS: 

Alcoa  Foundation 

Alpha  Chapter  of  Alpha  Delta  Kappa 
Alpha  Sigma  Chapter  of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma 
Altrusa  Club  of  Charlotte 

American  Business  Women — Carolina  Heritage  Chapter 
American  Business  Women— Charlotte  Charter  Chapter 
American  Business  Women— Mecklenburg  Chapter 
J.  Murrey  Atkins  Scholarship 
Brycie  Baber  Scholarship 
Barnhardt  Manufacturing  Company 
Boone-Blair  Scholarship  Fund 
Cannon  Scholarship  for  Nursing 
Carolina  Yarn  Association 
Charlotte  Association  of  Insurance  Women 
Charlotte  Board  of  Realtors 
Charlotte  Business  and  Professional  Women 
Charlotte  Civitan  Club 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Unit— NCEA 
Charlotte  Panhellenic  Congress 

The  Charlotte  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  N.  C.  Pharmaceutical  Associ- 
ation 
Charlotte  Woman's  Club 
Bonnie  E.  Cone  Scholarship 
Corporate  Insurers 
W.  Cleveland  Davis  Scholarship 
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Ernst  <Sr  Ernst  Achievement  Scholarship 

Executives'  Secretaries,  Inc. 

Harry  P.  Harding  Scholarship 

Housewares  Club  of  the  Carolinas 

Jefferson  Standard  Foundation  Scholarship 

Kerley  Scholarship  tor  Nursing 

McEwen  Scholarship 

Pierre  Macy  Scholarship 

Mecklenburg  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Mecklenburg  County  Medical  Society 

Mumaw  Engineering 

National  Association  of  Accountants — Herbert  Conner  Scholarship 

Nursing  Honors  Scholarship 

Package  Products  Company,  Inc. 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jesse  W.  Page  ' 

Pepsi  Cola  Bottling  Company 

Pilot  Club  of  Charlotte 

Price  Waterhouse  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cecil  Prince  Scholarship 

Professional  Engineers  Association — South  Piedmont  Chapter 

Puette  Scholarship 

Refabco,  Inc.  Scholarship 

George  H.  Roberts 

Frank  Sherrill  Scholarship 

Schoenith  Scholarship- Loan 

Servomation  of  Charlotte 

Sheldon  P.  Smith  Scholarship 

Sprague  Electric  Company 

Charles  H.  and  Clara  Stone  Scholarship 

A.  K.  Sutton  Scholarship 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  ].  R.  Thompson 

Cliff  Westbrook  Scholarship 

Earle  Whitton  Scholarship 

Mr.  &  Mr.  f.  L.  Winningham 

Women  in  Construction  of  Charlotte 

Women's  Allied  Auxiliary  of  N.  C.  Motor  Carriers 

Zonta  Club  of  Charlotte 

EMPLOYMENT: 

The  Office  of  Financial  Aids  assists  the  student  in  locating  work 
during  his  undergraduate  years  as  part  of  the  program  of  financial 
assistance.  The  University  participates  in  the  Federal  Work-Study 
program  and  often  couples  part-time  work  with  scholarship  or  loan 
assistance  to  meet  the  financial  need  of  a  student. 
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VII.    DEGREES 
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DEGREES  OFFERED 


Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.): 

Biology 

Business  Admistration 

Chemistry 

Economics 

English 

French 

Geography 

German 

History 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 

Physics 

Political  Science 

Psychology 

Sociology 

Spanish 
Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.): 

Accounting 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Nursing 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering 
Bachelor  of  Engineering  Technology 
Master  of  Arts  in  Education 
Master  of  Education 


DEGREES  WITH   DISTINCTION 


Each  of  the  preceding  degrees  is  awarded  with  high  honor,  when 
the  graduate's  quality  point  ratio  is  3.80  or  more,  or  with  honor,  when 
his  quality  point  average  is  3.40  or  more,  but  less  than  3.80. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR   OF  ARTS 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  offered  with  majors  in  the  following 
fields:  Biology,  Business  Administration,  Chemistry,  Economics, 
English,  French,  Geography,  German,  History,  Mathematics,  Philo- 
sophy, Physics,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  Sociology,  and  Spanish. 

COURSE   REQUIREMENTS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  has  a  minimum 
number  of  required  courses  to  give  the  student  maximum  freedom  in 
selection. 
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Semester  Hours  Required 
6 


Following  are  the  required  courses: 

Subject 

English 

Mathematics  \ 

Foreign  Languages  ) 

(Option  of  either  Mathematics  or*  Foreign  Language)** 

Natural  Science  (One  year  of  either  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Geography  101,  Geology,  Physics,  or  Psychology  201. 
Psychology  201  may  be  offered  as  a  Natural  Science  or 
as  a  Social  Science,  but  not  as  both.) 

Social  Science  (To  be  selected  from  Anthropology,  Eco- 
nomics, Geography  102,  201,  or  any  300  level  Ge- 
ography course,  History,  Philosophy,  Political  Science, 
Psychology,  Religion,  or  Sociology.)  A  course  in  Philo- 
sophy or  Religion  may  be  offered  as  a  Humanity  or  as  a 
Social  Science,  but  not  as  both.) 

Humanities  (To  be  selected  from  Art  Appreciation,  Art 
History,  Literature,  Music  Appreciation,  Philosophy 
or  Religion.  A  course  in  Philosophy  or  Religion  may 
be  offered  as  a  Humanity  or  as  a  Social  Science,  but 
not  as  both.) 
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A  course  in  Logic  may  be  substituted  for  one  course  in  Mathe- 
matics. The  rest  of  a  student's  course  work  is  under  the  advisement 
of  his  department. 

Or  proficiency  in  Language  equivalent  to  completion  of  the  fourth 

semester.  This  is  to  be  determined  by  the  score  on  the  Language 

Placement  Test. 

Total  required:  a  minimum  of  120  hours.  For  the  number  of  hours 
in  the  major  department,  see  the  requirements  of  that  department. 

QUALITY  POINT  REQUIREMENTS 

In  all  courses  attempted  at  the  University,  a  minimum  overall 
quality  point  average  of  2.00  is  required. 

In  all  courses  in  the  major  department,  a  minimum  overall  quality 
point  average  of  2.00  is  required. 

COURSE   LEVEL  REQUIREMENT 

Junior  and  Senior  students  are  required  to  have  the  consent  of  their 
major  department  to  enroll  in  any  course  below  the  300  level,  not 
required  in  their  degree  program. 

RESIDENCE   REQUIREMENTS 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  a  Bachelor's  Degree  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  that  a  student  must 
earn  the  last  30  semester  hours  of  credit  at  the  University.  The  last 
12  semester  hours  of  the  work  in  his  major  field  must  be  earned  at 
the  University.  Exception  to  either  of  these  hour  provisions  may  be 
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made  upon  the  approval  of  the  student's  major  department  in 
consultation  with  the  department  offering  the  course  or  courses  in 
question  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic 
Affairs. 

Course  work  taken  in  residence  shall  be  construed  to  mean  course 
work  offered  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  and 
taken  on  the  Charlotte  campus. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE   DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR   OF  SCIENCE 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  offered  with  majors  in  the 
following  fields  of  study:  Accounting,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Nursing.  The  minimum  requirements  are  the  same  as 
those  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENTS 

I.  If  a  student  elects  the  foreign  language  option,  he  is  expected  to 
achieve  and  demonstrate  proficiency  in  a  language  other  than  English. 
Proficiency  must  at  least  equal  that  obtained  by  successful  completion 
of  202  language  courses. 

A  student  who  presents  four  high  school  units  in  the  same  foreign 
language  will  be  presumed  to  have  satisfied  the  foreign  language 
option  of  the  general  degree  requirements,  even  though  he  receives 
no  university  credit  in  that  language. 

The  student  who  presents  two  units  in  a  given  language  for  entrance 
and  who,  by  placement  test,  is  found  capable  of  enrolling  in  the  201 
course  in  the  same  language,  can  satisfy  the  general  degree  require- 
ment by  successfully  completing  the  201  and  202  courses  in  that 
language. 

The  student  who,  on  the  basis  of  placement  results,  is  advised  to 
repeat  the  elementary  course  in  the  language  presented  for  entrance 
may: 

(1)  Take  the  elementary  courses  in  the  same  language  without 
credit,  and  go  on  to  complete  the  200  level  courses  for  credit  and 
for  satisfaction  of  the  general  degree  requirement. 

(2)  Take  elementary  courses  in  another  foreign  language  for  elective 
credit.  However,  he  must  still  complete  the  200  level  courses  if  he 
wishes  to  use  the  foreign  language  option  to  meet  the  general  degree 
requirement. 

The  200  level  courses  in  literature,  English  or  foreign,  because  of 
their  literary  content,  are  courses  in  the  humanities.  They  will  be 
accepted  to  meet  the  group  requirement  in  that  area  provided  they 
are  not  used  to  satisfy  the  general  degree  requirements  in  language. 

A  student  provisionally  admitted  without  foreign  language  units 
must  take  two  elementary  language  courses  without  credit  to  satisfy 
this  deficiency. 

II.  Transfer  Student. 

A.  A  student  transferring  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  with  two  or  more  years  of  college  work  in  an  ancient  or 
modern  language  not  taught  at  the  University,  with  a  grade  of 
at  least  C  in  each  course,  will  be  deemed  to  have  fulfilled  his  foreign 
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language  requirement,  provided  he  has  completed  satisfactorily  two 
years  of  high  school  foreign  language. 
B.  Students  transferring  from  other  college  will  take  language  place- 
ment tests  in  the  language  they  intend  to  continue  at  the  University, 
and  they  will  be  advised  to  register  for  the  course  for  which  they 
are  best  fitted  according  to  their  placement  test  scores,  for  best 
results  in  their  language  sequence.  They  may  not,  however,  receive 
credit  again  for  courses  the  equivalent  of  which  have  already  been 
accepted  for  transfer  credit. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR   OF  SCIENCE   IN   ENGINEERING 

Majors  in:  Electrical  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Engineering  Degree  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
specifies  that  a  student  must  earn  the  last  30  semester  hours  of  credit 
at  the  University.  The  last  12  semester  hours  of  the  work  in  his  major 
field  must  be  earned  at  the  University.  Exception  to  either  of  these 
hour  provisions  may  be  made  upon  approval  of  the  student's  major 
department  in  consultation  with  the  department  offering  the  course 
or  courses  in  question  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Academic  Affairs. 

Course  work  taken  in  residence  shall  be  construed  to  mean  course 
work  offered  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  and 
taken  on  the  Charlotte  campus. 

COURSE   REQUIREMENTS: 

English  101  and  102 6 

Humanities  and  Social  Science* 21 

Mathematics  104,  141,  142,  241,  and  242 19 

Cemistry  101,  and  102  8 

Economics  201 3 

Physics  221,  231,  241,  and  251 10 

Engineering  101,  102,  and  251 5 

Engineering  Mechanics  211  and  212 6 

Electrical  Engineering  211  and  212 6 

Mechanical  Engineering  311 3 

Major  Option  Courses* 28 

Minor  Option  Courses* 15 

130 
*  For  specific  details  of  the  requirements  in  the  Humanities  and  Social 
Sciences  and  the  Major  and  Minor  Options  see  pages  96-97. 

SEMESTER  HOUR  REQUIREMENTS 

Total  required  in  Electrical  Engineering  or  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering: 130  semester  hours. 

QUALITY  POINT  REQUIREMENTS 

All  courses  attempted  at  the  University:  a  minimum  overall  quality- 
point  average  of  2.00  is  required. 

All  courses  in  engineering:  a  minimum  overall  quality-point  average 
of  2.00  is  required. 
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COURSE  LEVEL  REQUIREMENTS 

Junior  and  Senior  students  must  have  the  consent  of  the  Engineering 
Department  to  enroll  in  any  100  or  200  courses  not  required  in  their 
degree  program.  The  Engineering  Electives,  the  Humanities  and 
Social  Science  Electives,  and  the  Technical  or  Humanities  Electives 
will  ordinarily  consist  of  sequences  of  related  courses  and  are  subject 
to  the  prior  approval  of  the  Engineering  Department. 

SECOND  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE 

A  student  earning  his  first  baccalaureate  degree  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  may  be  awarded  a  second  baccalaureate 
degree  either  simultaneously  with  or  subsequent  to  the  first  provided 
that 

1)  An  application  for  the  second  degree  is  filed  bv  the  date  specified 

in  the  University  calendar  and  is  approved  by  the  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  and  the  Department  Chairman 
of  the  major  department  for  the  second  degree. 

2)  The  second  degree  is  in  a  different  major  from  the  first. 

3)  All  requirements  for  the  second  degree  are  met. 

4)  The  total  semester-hours  earned  are  at  least  24  semester-hours 
beyond  those  applied  to  the  first  degree. 

A  transfer  student  holding  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  another 
institution  may  be  awarded  a  second  baccalaureate  degree  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  by  meeting  the  residence 
requirements  in  addition  to  the  four  requirements  above. 


HONORS   PROGRAM 

The  purpose  of  honors  programs  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  is  to  stimulate  the  potentially  creative,  imaginative  or 
brilliant  student,  to  develop  his  potential,  and  to  give  recognition  for 
such  development. 

Honors  work  will  emphasize  independent  study.  The  student  may 
take  honors  work  as  early  as  his  first  semester.  To  qualify  for  graduation 
with  honors  recognition,  the  student  must  be  admitted  formally  to 
honors  candidacy  by  the  University  Honors  Council  at  least  three 
semesters  before  graduation  and  pursue  honors  work  during  the  last 
three  semesters  before  graduation. 

To  qualify  for  graduation  with  honors  recognition  the  student  must 
present  no  less  than  12  semester  hours  of  upper  division  honors  work, 
at  least  six  of  which  must  be  in  research  and/or  the  production  of 
an  acceptable  honors  thesis  or  its  equivalent.  The  student  may  with- 
draw from  honors  courses  without  penalty,  and  the  student  may  with- 
draw at  any  time  from  the  program  without  penalty.  He  will  be  given 
credit  towards  graduation  for  any  completed  honors  course. 

When  possible,  non-candidates  for  honors  recognition  shall  be 
permitted  to  enroll  in  and  receive  credit  for  honors  courses  with  the 
grades  of  H,  P,  or  No  Credit  being  recorded. 
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The    grading   system   for   honors   courses,   except   as   stated   above 
shall  be: 

Pass  Honors 

Pass  (no  honors  credit  but  course  credit) 

No  Credit  (no  course  or  grade  credit  or  penalty) 

The  credit  system  for  honors  courses  shall  be; 

a.  Regular  credit  for  lower  division  (freshman-sophomore)  honors 
courses 

b.  Double  credit  for  the  student  receiving  a  Pass  Honors  grade  in  an 
upper  (junior-senior)  honors  course;  regular  course  credit  for  a 
student  receiving  a  Pass  grade  in  an  upper  division  honors  course, 
and  no  credit  for  a  student  receiving  a  No  Credit  grade. 


BLACK  STUDIES 

Recognizing  the  problems  unique  to  Rlack  students  and  its  re- 
sponsibilities for  addressing  itself  to  these  problems,  UNC-C  has 
established  a  faculty-student  committee  to  explore  the  possibilities 
for  developing  a  Black  Studies  Program.  The  Committee  has  developed 
goals  of  the  program  and  is  in  the  process  of  devising  ways  and  means 
for  accomplishment  of  the  goals. 

Through  a  generous  trust  established  by  Miss  Alice  Tate  of  New 
York  City,  the  University  has  financial  resources  to  help  establish  a 
program  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Black  students  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  community.  Within  various 
departments,  courses  are  offered  focusing  on  aspects  of  Black  culture. 


PREPARATION  FOR   PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOLS 

Students  may  begin  preparation  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  for  a  number  of  professional  careers.  Depending  upon 
the  professional  school's  requirements  the  student  may  wish  to  take 
a  degree  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  or  to  transfer 
after  one,  two,  or  three  years. 

Preparation  for  the  following  programs  is  offered: 

Dentistry,  Journalism,  Law,  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  and  Social  Work. 

The  student  who  plans  to  enter  a  professional  school  is  advised  to 
plan  his  program  so  that  general  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  met  in  addition  to  the  require- 
ments for  the  professional  program  being  considered.  The  student 
planning  to  attend  a  professional  school  should  inform  his  advisor  of 
his  plans.  The  student  should  become  familiar  with  the  requirements 
of  the  school  which  he  plans  to  attend. 

Dentistry  and  Medicine.  The  composite  requirements  for  entrance 
to  most  Medical  and  Dental  schools  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Virginia  are  as  follows: 
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Biology    8  hours 

Inorganic  Chemistry 8  hours 

Organic  Chemistry 8  hours 

Quantitative  Analysis 4   hours 

(Required  by  half  the  schools  surveyed) 

Physics    8  hours 

English    12  hours 

Foreign  Language 9-12  hours 

(N.  C.  and  S.  C.  only) 

Journalism.  A  number  of  institutions  accept  graduate  students  in 
journalism  with  the  background  of  a  liberal  arts  degree.  Other  insti- 
tutions accept  students  transferring  to  an  undergraduate  program  at 
the  junior  year  with  a  liberal  arts  background. 

Law.  The  University  suggests  that  the  student  planning  to  enter 
law  school  have  an  understanding  of  the  value  of  English  literature 
and  composition,  American  history,  psychology,  logic  and  ethics, 
political  science,  economics,  government,  accounting,  mathematics, 
sociology,  Latin  and  modern  languages.  Preparation  should  include 
comprehension  and  expression  in  words,  critical  understanding  of 
human  institutions  and  values,  and  creative  power  in  thinking.  Thus, 
any  of  several  majors  with  wisely  selected  electives  might  provide  the 
broad  educational  background  needed. 

Pharmacy.  Students  planning  to  seek  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Pharmacy  degree  may  spend  either  one  or  two  years  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  before  transferring  to  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  where  a  total  of  five  years,  including 
those  at  Charlotte,  is  required  for  the  degree. 

For  the  student  planning  to  spend  one  year  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  the  following  courses  are  required: 
English  101,  102;  Modern  Western  Civilization  101,  102;  Foreign 
Language  (two  semesters);  Mathematics  103,  104;  Chemistry  101, 
102;  and  Physical  Education  (two  semesters). 

For  the  student  planning  to  spend  two  years  at  the  Charlotte  campus, 
the  following  additional  courses  are  required:  English  201;  Economics 
201;  Physics  101,  102;  Chemistry  201,  202;  Biology  101,  202;  Physical 
Education  (two  semesters);  Foreign  Language  (two  semesters). 

Social  work.  For  the  student  planning  a  career  in  social  work,  a 
major  either  in  psychology  with  related  work  in  sociology  or  a  major 
in  sociology  with  related  work  in  psychology  is  recommended.  Which- 
ever major  is  chosen,  the  following  courses  should  be  included: 
Psychology  303  (Social  Psychology),  Psychology  305  (Psychology  of 
Personality),  Psychology  307  (Abnormal  Psychology),  Sociology  302 
(Social  Problems),  Sociology  323  (Community  Organization  of  Social 
Services). 


THE  EVENING   PROGRAM 

The  University  administers  the  evening  program  as  an  integral  part 
of  its  total  program.  Any  course  in  the  catalogue  may  be  taught  in 
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the  evening  if  there  is  sufficient  demand  for  it.  Each  course  offered 
in  the  evening  is  taught  at  the  same  academic  level  as  in  the  day 
program  and  requires  the  same  level  of  achievement. 

THE  SUMMER  SESSION 

The  Summer  Session  is  designed  to  present  courses  of  the  same 
quality  as  those  offered  in  the  regular  academic  year.  These  courses — 
selected  according  to  the  needs  of  regular  students,  students  trans- 
ferring from  other  institutions,  and  students  of  the  community — are 
presented  in  two  terms  consisting  of  six  weeks  each. 

For  detailed  information  on  the  Summer  Session,  write: 

Director  of  Summer  Session 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

UNCC  Station 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213 

Telephone:  596-5970 
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GRADUATE  STUDY 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO  GRADUATE 

STUDY  AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 

NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHARLOTTE 

1.  Application  in  writing  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

2.  Possession  of  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  its  equivalent,  from  an  ac- 
credited college  or  university. 

3.  Submission  of  official  transcripts  of  all  previous  academic  work 
attempted  beyond  the  high  school. 

4.  Submission  of  scores  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination  and/or 
such  other  test  scores  as  the  departments  of  major  interest  may 
deem  necessary. 

5.  An  overall  quality  point  average  of  2.50  (on  the  4  point  system) 
on  all  of  the  applicant's  previous  work  beyond  the  high  school. 
The  average  of  the  major  or  basic  courses  prerequisite  to  the  area 
of  proposed  graduate  study  should  be  3.0  or  better. 

6.  At  least  three  letters  of  recommendation  from  persons  familiar  with 
the  applicant's  personal  and  professional  qualifications. 

7.  Such  other  evidence  of  achievement  as  may  be  required  by  the 
divisions  or  departments  of  major  interest. 

8.  Students  who  meet  the  foregoing  requirements  but  do  not  wish  to 
enroll  in  a  specific  degree  program  may  be  admitted  to  full  stand- 
ing as  unclassified  students.  Certain  other  applicants  who  satisfy 
prerequisites  for  specific  courses  may  be  admitted  to  those  courses 
as  special  graduate  students  sthough  they  may  not  meet  all  the 
foregoing  requirements.  Students  admitted  to  special  standing 
who  later  wish  to  qualify  for  full  standing  must  re-apply  for  the 
new  classification. 


SPECIAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  TO 

COURSES  LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF 

MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  graduate 
study  set  forth  above,  students  who  wish  to  enroll  in  the  program  of 
Master  of  Education  must  meet  the  following  special  requirements: 

1.  Evidence  of  satisfactory  scope  and  quality  point  average  in  courses 
in  courses  in  professional  education  and  a  satisfactory  scope  and 
quality  point  average  in  courses  appropriate  to  the  academic 
concentration. 

2.  Possession  of  a  North  Carolina  Class  "A"  Primary  or  Grammar 
Grade  certificate,  or  an  equivalent  teaching  certificate.  Lacking 
no  more  than  six  hours  of  obtaining  the  Class  "A"  certificate,  an 
applicant  may  be  admitted  on  the  condition  that  he  satisfy  the 
Class  "A"  requirements  within  his  first  twelve  hours  of  work 
completed  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  Work 
applied  to  correct  the  Class  "A"  deficiency  may  not  be  applied 
towards  the  M.  Ed.  degree. 
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3.  Twelve  hours  of  approved  course  work  in  area  and/or  areas  of 
academic  concentration  will  be  initially  in  English,  history  and 
mathematics. 

4.  Up  to  six  hours  graduate  credit  may  be  accepted  for  transfer 
students;  up  to  twelve  hours  within  the  Consolidated  University. 

5.  The  submission  of  an  essay  on  a  topic  suggested  by  the  Division 
of  Education  together  with  the  formal  application. 


SPECIAL   REQUIREMENTS  FOR  COURSES 

LEADING  TO  THE  DEGREE  OF 

MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  EDUCATION 

The  following  special  requirements  will  apply  to  students  who  wish 
an  area  of  academic  concentration  in  the  field  specified. 

English 

Applicants  must  fulfill  all  general  requirements  for  admission  to 
graduate  study  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  and 
the  following  special  requirements: 

1.  Thirty  hours  of  undergraduate  course  work  in  English  beyond  the 
freshman  level  approved  by  the  Department  of  English. 

2.  A  satisfactory  score  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination. 

3.  The  submission  of  an  essay  on  a  topic  suggested  by  the  Division 
of  Education  together  with  the  formal  application. 


History 

Applicants   must  fulfill  all  general  requirements  for  admission  to 

graduate  study  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

and,  in  addition,  must  present  twenty-four  hours  of  undergraduate 

work   in   history  or  in  courses   appropriate  to   graduate  work  in 

history. 

The  submission  of  an  essay  on  a  topic  suggested  by  the  Division 

of  Education  together  with  the  formal  application. 


2. 


Mathematics 

Applicants  must  fulfill  all  general  requirements  for  admission  to 
graduate  study  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
and  the  following  special  requirement: 

Eighteen  hours  of  approved  undergraduate  work  in  Mathematics. 
The  submission  of  an  essay  on  a  topic  suggested  by  the  Division 
of  Education  together  with  the  formal  application. 


TRANSFER  CREDIT 

Up  to  six  hours  graduate  credit  may  be  accepted  for  transfer  stu- 
dents: up  to  twelve  hours  from  within  the  Consolidated  University. 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
MASTER  OF  ARTS  IN  EDUCATION 

COURSE   REQUIREMENTS 

After  admission  to  graduate  studv  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Charlotte,  the  candidate  must  successfully  complete  a  minimum 
of  thirty  semester  hours  of  work  in  courses  approved  for  graduate 
credit.  Of  these,  at  least  fifteen  hours  must  be  taken  from  courses  open 
to  graduate  students  only.  Courses  will  be  distributed  as  follows: 


1.    Content  Area 


a) 


18  semester  hours 


English:  Successful  completion  of  English  461°,  Modern  English 
Grammar,  or  English  661,  Introduction  to  Linguistics,  and 
15  additional  hours  approved  by  the  Department  and  the  stu- 
dent's advisory  committee.  At  least  9  hours  must  be  in  courses 
open  only  to  graduate  students, 
b)  History:  Successful  completion  of  at  least  six  three-hour 
graduate  courses  or  the  equivalent.  These  must  include  the 
course  in  Historiography  and  Methodology  and  at  least  six 
additional  hours  in  courses  open  only  to  graduate  students. 

c)  Mathematics:  Successful  completion  of  six  three-hour  graduate 
courses  or  equivalent.  At  least  three  of  these  must  be  in  courses 
open  only  to  graduate  students. 

2.     Professional  Education  6  semester  hours 

Successful    completion    of    at    least    two    three-hour 


courses    or 


equivalent. 

Electives 

Successful 


6  semester  hours 
completion  of  at  least  two  three-hour  courses  or 
equivalent.  One  or  both  of  these  may  be  in  area  of  major  interest, 
in  professional  education,  or  a  related  area  approved  by  the  stu- 
dent's advisory  committee. 


APPROVAL  OF  INDIVIDUAL  PROGRAM 

Approval  of  the  program  of  each  student  and  the  monitoring  of  his 
progress  towards  the  degree  will  be  the  responsibility  of  a  committee 
appointed  at  the  time  of  his  admission.  Members  will  include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  department  of  major  interest  and  the  Division  of 
Education. 

EXAMINATION 

Each  student  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  (including  an 
oral  examination)  over  all  work  presented  for  the  degree. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 
DEGREE  OF  MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

COURSE   REQUIREMENTS 

The    candidate    for    the    degree    of    Master    of    Education    must 
successfully  complete  a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  work  in 
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courses  approved  for  graduate  credit.  Of  these,  at  least  fifteen  must 
be  in  courses  which  are  open  to  graduate  students  only. 

1.  Professional  Education  12  semester  hours 
Satisfactory  completion  of  at  least  four  three-hour  courses  or 
equivalent 

2.  Content  Area(s)  12  semester  hours 
Satisfactory  completion  of  at  least  four  three-hour  courses,  or 
equivalent,  in  no  more  than  two  areas  of  academic  interest. 

3.  Electives  6  semester  hours 
Satisfactory  completion  of  graduate  level  electives  to  a  total  of  at 
least  two  three-hour  courses  or  equivalent.  These  may  be  chosen 
from  professional  education,  either  or  both  areas  of  academic 
interest,  or  a  related  area  approved  by  the  student's  advisory 
committee. 

APPROVAL  OF  INDIVIDUAL  PROGRAM 

Approval  of  the  program  of  each  student  and  the  monitoring  of 
his  progress  towards  the  degree  will  be  the  responsibility  of  a  com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  time  of  his  admission.  Members  will  include 
representatives  of  the  content  area(s)  and  the  Division  of  Education. 

EXAMINATION 

Each  student  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  (including 
an  oral  examination)  over  all  work  presented  for  the  degree. 
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IX.    COURSES  OF  STUDY 


Jh> 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Following  are  courses  offered  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte,  listed  by  divisions  and  under  the  department  or  academic 
area  concerned. 

Courses  are  listed  with  a  course  number,  the  title  of  the  course,  the 
semester  hours  credit  given  in  parenthesis,  prerequisites,  if  any,  and 
a  description  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  course,  with  whatever 
requirements  of  class  or  laboratory  hours  are  applicable.  If  no  class 
hours  are  given,  the  humber  of  class  sessions  per  week  is  the  same 
as  the  number  of  semester  hours  credit  for  the  course. 

Courses  are  in  general  numbered  100-199  for  freshmen,  200-299 
for  sophomores,  300-399  for  juniors,  and  400-499  for  seniors.  How- 
ever, prerequisites  for  each  course  must  be  consulted  to  determine  the 
student's  eligibility  to  take  that  course.  Courses  listed  with  an  asterisk 
may  be  elected  for  undergraduate  credit  by  those  advanced  under- 
graduates who  meet  the  prerequisites  established  by  the  department. 
College  or  university  graduates  who  meet  appropriate  entrance 
requirements  may  elect  them  for  graduate  credit.  Courses  numbered 
600-699  are  open  to  graduate  students  only. 

Where  a  suggested  degree  program  is  not  listed  by  a  particular 
department,  the  student  must  arrange  his  program  in  consultation 
with  the  department.  However,  every  student  should  consult  the 
department  of  his  intended  major  to  be  certain  that  he  is  following 
an  approved  program  which  will  enable  him  to  progress  logically  and 
successfully  to  the  conclusion  of  his  degree  program,  and  to  fulfill 
the  requirements  both  of  the  University  and  of  the  major  department 
or  professional  sequence. 

Students  indending  to  teach  should  consult  both  the  major  depart- 
ment and  the  Division  of  Education. 
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DIVISION   OF  ECONOMICS 

AND   BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Professors  Palmer,  Chairman,  Sangha,  Wubben;  Assistant  Professors 
Higgins,  Rogers,  Trosch,  Turner,  Williams;  Instructors  Byarlay, 
Hinson,  Williamson  (Part-time);  Lecturers  (Part-time)  Barnes,  Kerr, 
Leonard,  Martin,  B.  W.  Miller,  G.  A.  Miller,  Ramsey,  Reed,  Smith 

MAJORS 

The  Division  of  Economics  and  Business  Administration  offers  3 
undergraduate  degree  programs: 

(1)  A  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Accounting 

(2)  A  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  in  Business  Administration. 

(3)  A  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  in  Economics. 

The  General  Degree  Requirements  for  the  B.S.  degree  in  Account- 
ing, the  B.A.  degree  in  Business  Administration  and  the  B.A.  degree 
in  Economics  are  identical.  These  requirements  are  as  follows: 

English  101  and  102 6  hrs. 

Mathematics  101  and  102 6  hrs. 

Any  Laboratory  Science   8  hrs. 

Social  Science   6  hrs. 

Humanities     6  hrs. 


Courses  from  the  following  areas  may  be  selected  to  satisfy  the 
Social  Science  requirement:  Economics,  History,  Psychology, 
Sociology,  Geography  and  Political  Science.  Principles  of  Economics 
(Economics  201  and  Economics  202)  will  satisfy  six  hours  of  the 
Social  Science  requirement  and  is  required  for  all  degrees  in  Account- 
ing, Business  Administration  and  Economics. 

The  Humanities  requirement  may  be  met  by  courses  in  Art, 
Literature,  Music  or  Philosophy  and  Religion. 

The  Economics  and  Business  Administration  core  requirements 
are  identifical  for  the  B.S.  degree  in  Accounting  and  the  B.A.  degree 
in  Business  Administration.  These  core  requirements  are: 

Principles  of  Accounting  (BAd  201  and  202) 6  hrs. 

Probability  and  Statistics  (Math  221  and  222) 6  hrs. 

Industrial  Relations  (Econ.  305) 3   hrs. 

Marketing  (BAd  311)    3  hrs. 

Financial  Management  (BAd  316) 3  hrs. 

Managerial  Economics  (Econ  324) 3  hrs. 

Cost  Accounting  (BAd  371) 3  hrs. 

Business  Law  (BAd  380) 3  hrs. 

Industrial  Management  (BAd  400) 3  hrs. 

The  core  requirements  for  the  B.A.  degree  in  Economics  are: 

Principles  of  Accounting  (BAd  201  and  202) 6  hrs. 

Probability  and  Statistics  (Math  221  and  222) 6  hrs. 

Industrial  Relations  (Econ  305) 3  hrs. 

Money  and  Banking  (Econ  315) 3  hrs. 

Price  Theory  (Econ  322)    3  hrs. 

Macro-Economic  Theory  (Econ  323) 3  hrs. 

International  Economics  (Econ  471)   3  hrs. 

History  of  Economic  Thought  (Econ  477) 3  hrs. 

The  concentration  requirements  for  each  degree  are: 
B.S.  in  Accounting 

Intermediate  Accounting  I  (BAd  374) 3  hrs. 

Intermediate  Accounting  II  (BAd  375) 3  hrs. 

Advanced  Accounting  (BAd  471) 3   hrs. 

Auditing  (BAd  475) 3  hrs. 

Income  Taxation  for  Individuals  (BAd  477) 3  hrs. 

Advanced  Income  Taxation  (BAd  478) 3  hrs. 

Related  Work  in  Econ.  or  Math 3  hrs. 

B.A.  in  Business  Administration 

Money  and  Banking  (Econ  315) 3   hrs. 

Organization  Theory  (BAd  444) 3   hrs. 

Government  and  Business  (Econ  480) 3  hrs. 

B.A.  in  Economics 

Three  of  the  following: 
Marketing  (BAd  311),  Financial  Management 
(BAd  316),  Industrial  Management  (BAd  400), 
Organization  Theory  (BAd  444) 
and 
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Three  of  the  following: 
Managerial  Economies  (Econ  324),  Comparative  Economic 
Systems   (Econ  375),   Public  Finance  (Econ  416),  Govern- 
ment and  Business  (Econ  480) 
In    computing   the   quality    point    average    in    the    major,    all 
courses  and  all  concentration  courses  are  included. 


core 


B.S.  in  Accounting 


Typical  Program 

B.A.  in  Business  Administration  and 
B.A.  in  Economics 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English  101    3 

Laboratory  Science    4 

Mathematics  101 3 

Humanities    3 

Elective     3 

16 


English   3 

Laboratory   Science    4 

Mathematics  102 3 

Humanities    3 

Elective     3 

16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Prin.  of  Econ.  (Econ  201)   3 

Prob.  &  Stat.  (Math  221) 3 

Prin.  of  Acting  (BAd  201) 3 

Elective     6 


Prin.  of  Econ.  (Econ  202)   3 

Prob.  &  Stat.  (Math  222) 3 

Prin.  of  Accting  (BAd  202)  ....  3 

Elective     6 


15 


15 


B.S.  in  Accounting 
junior  and  Senior  Year 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Intermed.  Acctg.  (BAd  374)   ...  3 

Business  Law  (BAd  380) 3 

Marketing  (BAd  311)   3 

Industrial  Rel.  (Econ.  305)   ....  3 

Elective1 3 

15 


Intermed.  Acctg.  (BAd  375)   ...  3 

Financial  Mgt.  (BAd  316) 3 

Cost  Accting  (BAd  371) 3 

Elective1   6 

15 


Advanced  Accting  (BAd  471)   .  .  3 

Inc.  Tax  Accting  (BAd  477)   ...  3 

Industrial  Mgt.  (BAd  400) 3 

Elective1  6 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Auditing  (BAd  475)   3 

Adv.  Inc.  Tax  Acctg. 

(BAd  478) 3 

Managerial  Econ.  (Econ.  324)   .  3 

Related  Work  (Math,  or  Econ.)  3 

15  Elective1   3 


15 
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B.A.  in  Business  Administration 
Junior  and  Senior  Year 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


Financial  Mgt.  (BAd  316) 3 

Cost  Accting  (BAd  371) 3 

Money  &  Banking  (Econ.  305)   .  3 

Elective1   6 

15 


Marketing  (BAd  311) 

Industrial  Rel.  (Econ.  305) 
Business  Law  (BAd  380)  .  . 
Elective1   


.  3 
.  3 
.  3 
.   6 

15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Managerial  Econ.  (Econ.  324)    .  3 
Organization  Theory' 

(BAd  444) 3 

Elective1 9 

15 


Industrial  Mgt.  (BAd  400)   3 

Govt.  &  Business  (Econ.  480)  .  .    3 
Elective1  9 

15 


B.A.  in  Economics 
Junior  and  Senior  Year 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Price  Theory  (Econ.  322) 3  Macro  Theory  (Econ.  323) 3 

Industrial  Rel.  (Econ.  305)   ....  3  Money  &  Banking  (Econ.  305)   .  3 

Marketing  (BAd  311)   3  Managerial  Econ.  (Econ.  324)   .  3 

Elective1  6  Elective1  6 

15  15 


SENIOR 

History  of  Econ.  Th't. 

(Econ.  477)   3 

Organization  Theory 

(BAd  444) 3 

Industrial  Mgt.  (BAd  400)   3 

Econ.  471    3 

Elective1  3 

15 


YEAR 


Public  Finance  (Econ.  416)  ....  3 
Comp.  Ec.  Systems 

(Econ.  375) 3 

Govt.  &  Business 

(Econ.  480) 3 

Elective1 6 

15 


1  A  minimum  of  6  hrs.  of  these  electives  must  be  taken  from  courses  other  than  those 
offered  in  the  Division  of  Economics  and  Business  Administration. 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

201.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING.  (3)  A  study  of  fundamental 
accounting  principles,  with  emphasis  on  managerial  uses  of  accounting 
data,  and  analysis  of  financial  statements.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one 
laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a  week.  The  laboratory  period  is 
optional  unless  scheduled  for  an  examination. 
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202.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business 
Administration  201.  A  study  of  basic  accounting  theory;  corporate 
financing  and  reporting;  financial  planning;  and  an  introduction  to 
cost  accounting.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two 
hours  a  week.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless  scheduled  for 
an  examination. 

311.  MARKETING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  202.  Analysis  of 
the  activities  which  direct  the  flow  of  goods  and  services  from 
producers  to  consumers  in  modern  economic  systems;  focuses  on 
development  of  the  student's  ability  to  perceive  and  evaluate  market- 
ing problems  and  policies. 

316.  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business 
Administration  202.  Principles  and  problems  of  business  financing. 
Particular  emphasis  on  financial  planning  and  control. 

371.  COST  ACCOUNTING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  Adminis- 
tration 202.  A  study  of  cost  determination  and  control.  Includes 
procedures  for  job  order,  process  and  standard  systems,  and  manage- 
ment uses  of  cost  data.  Three  lecture  hours,  two  laboratory  hours. 
The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless  scheduled  for  an  examination. 

374.  INTERMEDIATE  ACCOUNTING  I.  (3)  Prerequisite  Business 
Administration  202.  A  study  of  accounting  theory  and  concepts  and 
their  application  to  financial  accounting.  Three  lecture  hours,  two 
laboratory  hour's.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless  scheduled 
for  an  examination. 

375.  INTERMEDIATE  ACCOUNTING  II.  (3)  Prerequisite  Busi- 
ness Administration  374.  A  continuation  of  Business  Administration 
374  with  an  emphasis  on  accounting  problems  peculiar  to  corporate 
and  partnership  organizations  and  governmental  units.  Three  lecture 
hours,  two  laboratory  hours.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless 
scheduled  for  an  examination. 

380.  BUSINESS  LAW.  (3)  A  study  of  the  legal  environment  within 
which  business  operates,  topics  covered  include  contracts,  sales, 
negotible  instruments,  agency,  partnerships,  and  corporations. 


382.  SALES,  CREDIT  AND  SECURITY  TRANSACTIONS.  (3) 
The  study  of  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code.  Subjects  covered  include 
sale  of  goods,  commercial  paper,  bank  deposits  and  collections,  letters 
of  credit,  bulk  transfers,  documents  of  title,  investment  securities  and 
secured  transactions. 


400.  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Economics 
202  and  Business  Administration  202.  The  principles  underlying  the 
solution  of  problems  in  organization  and  operation  of  industrial  enter- 
prises. Emphasis  placed  on  the  management  functions  of  planning, 
organizing,  actuating  and  controlling  business  activity. 
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444.  ORGANIZATION  THEORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  202. 
An  application  of  traditional  and  behavioral  concepts  to  business 
organization  and  decision  making.  Primarily  a  study  of  the  process  of 
decision  making  in  the  business  organization  including  the  more 
modern  feed  back  systems  of  group  behavior. 

471.  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business 
Administration  375.  Special  advanced  accounting  problems  and 
reports  including  partnership  formation  and  dissolution,  installment 
sales,  consignments,  branch  accounting,  consolidated  statements, 
statement  of  affairs,  receiver's  accounts,  realization  and  liquidation 
reports,  actuarial  science,  estates,  and  trusts.  Three  lecture  hours,  two 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless 
scheduled  for  an  examination. 

475.  AUDITING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  Administration  375. 
Auditing  theory  and  practice  with  emphasis  on  public  auditing.  Three 
lecture  hours,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  The  laboratory  period 
is  optional  unless  scheduled  for  an  examination. 

477.  INCOME  TAXATION  FOR  INDIVIDUALS.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Business  Administration  202.  A  study  of  federal  and  state  income  tax 
laws  applying  to  individuals.  The  preparation  of  individual  income  tax 
returns  is  stressed  in  laboratory  problems.  Three  lecture  hours,  two 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless 
scheduled  for  an  examination. 

478.  ADVANCED  INCOME  TAXATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Busi- 
ness Administration  477.  A  study  of  federal  and  state  income  tax  laws 
applying  to  partnerships,  corporations,  estates  and  trusts;  and  estate, 
gift,  and  inheritance  taxes.  Three  lecture  hours,  two  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless  scheduled  for  an 
examination. 

479.  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING  PROBLEMS.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: Business  Administration  471.  Intensive  study  of  principles  and 
techniques  involved  in  the  solution  of  advanced  accounting  problems 
encountered  in  public  accounting  practice.  Three  lecture  hours,  two 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless 
scheduled  for  an  examination. 


ECONOMICS 

201.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS.  (3)  The  first  semester  of  a 
one-year  introductory  course  in  Economics.  Topics  considered  include 
the  scope  and  methodology  of  economics  as  a  social  science,  the 
measurement  of  national  income,  the  theory  of  national  income 
determination,  money  and  banking,  monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 


202.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS.  (3)  The  second  semester  of 
a  one-year  introductory  course  in  economics.  Topics  considered  include 
the   operation   of  the   pricing  mechanism  of  a  market   economy,   the 
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industrial  organization  of  our  contemporary  capitalistic  economy, 
problems  of  economics  concentration  and  of  agriculture,  the  theory 
of  income  distribution,  international  economic  relationships,  and 
comparative  economic  systems. 

305.  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics 
202.  Systematic  analysis  of  the  sociological,  economic,  and  political 
forces  affecting  and  affected  by  the  work  environment.  Special 
emphasis  on  market  structure,  the  small  group,  the  legal  environment, 
and  union  structure. 

315.  MONEY  AND  BANKING.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Economics  202. 
The  characteristics  and  functions  of  money  in  the  modern  economy. 
The  operation  of  our  banking  system;  monetary  theory  and  policy. 

322.  PRICE    THEORY    AND    INDUSTRIAL    ORGANIZATION. 

(3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  202.  A  study  of  the  manner  in  which 
prices  are  determined  in  various  types'  of  markets— Competitive, 
monopolistic,  oligopolistic,  and  monopolistically  competitive— and  of 
the  characteristics  of  each.  Consideration  is  given  to  the  economics 
of  the  firnv-and  to  the  use  of  economic  theory  in  making  business 
decisions. 

323.  MACRO-ECONOMIC  THEORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Eco- 
nomics 322.  An  analysis  of  economic  aggregates,  primarily  of  income 
determination.  Special  emphasis  on  the  development  and  under- 
standing of  current  macro-economic  models  and  sector  analysis. 

324.  MANAGERIAL  ECONOMICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Economics 
202,  Business  Administration  202,  and  Mathematics  222.  A 
consideration  of  economic  problems  of  particular  importance  to 
business  firms,  with  a  view  to  using  tools  of  economic  analysis  in 
managerial  decision  making. 

375.  COMPARATIVE  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Economics  202.  An  institutional  and  theoretical  approach  to  com- 
petitive economics.  Includes  an  analysis  of  the  Marxian  theoretical 
system  as  well  as  a  comparison  of  capitalism,  socialism,  and  com- 
munism. 


390.  TOPICS  IN  ECONOMICS.  (3)  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Prerequisites:  consent  of  the  Division.  Topics  from  the  areas  of  Eco- 
nomic Theory,  Economic  Development,  Consumer  Economics, 
Welfare  Economics  and  Current  Economic  Problems. 

416.  PUBLIC  FINANCE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  315.  The 
revenue  and  expenditure  problems  of  governmental  units.  Inter- 
governmental financial  relationships  and  the  impact  of  federal  fiscal 
policy  upon  the  American  economy. 

471.  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Eco- 
nomics 323  and  Economics  315.  The  application  of  modern  develop- 
ments in  price  theory,  employment  theory,  and  monetary  theory  to 
international  equilibrium,  and  world  liquidity  are  also  considered. 
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477.  HISTORY  OF  ECONOMIC  THOUGHT.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Economies  323.  The  development  of  the  great  economic  ideas  of 
value,  distribution,  employment,  etc.,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
foundations  of  classic  economic  thought. 

480.  GOVERNMENT  AND  BUSINESS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Eco- 
nomics 202.  A  historical  development  of  government  regulation  of 
business,  utilizing  the  case  study  approach  to  develop  an  understand- 
ing of  current  philosophies  and  problems  in  this  area. 
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DIVISION   OF  EDUCATION 

Professor   Chase,    Chairman;   Associate   Professor   Hackney;    Assistant 
Professors  Dwyer,  Nesbitt,  Pleasants,  Reavis;  Instructor  Rowland. 

Teacher  education  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
is  conceived  as  a  cooperative  enterprise  of  the  entire  faculty.  The 
preparation  of  teachers  is  one  of  the  important  functions  of  this  Uni- 
versity. The  Division  of  Education,  within  the  framework  of  the 
liberal  arts  and  science  curriculum,  offers  programs  for  the  professional 
preparation  of  teachers  for  early  childhood,  elementary,  and  secondary 
education. 

Program  development  in  teacher  education  is  directed  toward  the 
development  of  human  potential.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  develop- 
ment and  analysis  of  experiences  which  liberate,  freeing  the  capacity 
to  learn;  the  teacher-learner  relationship;  factors  of  meaning,  values, 
and  self-concepts  which  cause  behavior;  experiences  which  provide 
opportunities  for  person-to-person  relationships;  and  to  experiences 
in  various  school-community  settings  which  provide  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  competencies  necessary  for  self-analysis,  value 
judgments,  choices,  evaluation,  and  behavioral  change. 

The  graduate  program  for  teachers  and  other  school  personnel  offers 
unique  opportunities  for  students  of  teaching  and  learning  to  participate 
in  a  continuum  of  experiences  involving  classroom  studies,  experi- 
mentation, action  research,  functional  project  development,  in- 
dependent studies,  and  clinical  experiences.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the 
design  of  personal  programs  of  study,  to  the  organization  of  experi- 
ences for  individuals  with  genuine  personal  interests  or  needs,  and  to 
programs  for  groups  and  school  faculties  with  interests  and  problems 
which  need  analysis  and  development. 
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Degree  requirements  of  the  teacher  education  program  are  co- 
ordinated with  programs  of  study  in  a  major  field  of  concentration. 
Study  in  the  teacher  education  program  may  be  taken  for  under- 
graduate or  graduate  credit  and  may  also  be  applied  toward  a  teach- 
ing certificate  or  certificate  renewal. 

Students  who  plan  to  teach  outside  of  North  Carolina  are  strongly 
urged  to  check  certification  requirements  with  the  Division  of 
Education  before  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  so  that  programs 
may  be  planned  appropriately. 

Urban  Education 

Through  experience — centered  programs  and  activities  in  teacher 
education,  efforts  are  directed  toward  the  study  of  the  complex  range 
of  problems  facing  urban  education.  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  is  uniquely  located  in  a  growing  and  changing  urban 
center.  Cooperative  planning  with  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Public 
Schools  and  with  public  schools  in  surrounding  cities  and  counties 
provides  unique  opportunities  for  laboratory  experiences  in  the  inner- 
city,  the  surburban  area,  the  small  town,  and  the  rural  setting. 


Adr 


to  the  Teacher  Education  Prograr 


Formal  applications  for  admission  to  Teacher  Education  Programs 
should  be  filed  with  the  Division  of  Education  during  the  freshman 
year.  Students  are  urged  to  file  applications  before  the  first  semester 
of  their  junior  vear.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  an  advisor  in  the 
Division  of  Education  who  will  coordinate  his  program  in  consultation 
with  the  advisor  in  the  major  field  of  concentration.  Advisors  in  the 
Division  will  confer  with  each  student  concerning  long-range  planning 
of  his  program,  opportunities  in  the  teaching  field,  and  North  Carolina 
certification  requirements.  Each  student  in  the  Division  of  Education 
should  consult  with  his  Education  Advisor  at  least  once  each  semester 
to  review  his  progress  in  the  professional  sequence,  to  insure  the 
completion  of  certification  requirements,  and  to  pre-plan  for  student 
teaching  experience.  Failure  to  do  so  may  delay  student  teaching  and 
teacher  certification. 

Students  should  consult  the  Division  of  Education  for  further  details. 
For  information  about  Graduate  Admission,  please  refer  to  Section 
VIII  of  this  catalogue.  Students  interested  in  graduate  study  should 
consult  with  the  Division  of  Education  for  admission  and  program 
planning. 

Admission  to  Student  Teaching 

Applications  for  admission  to  Education  450  or  451  (Student  Teach- 
ing) should  be  filed  with  the  Division  of  Education  during  the  semester 
preceding  student  teaching.  For  admission  to  Education  450  or  451 
candidates  must  have  above  average  scholastic  grades,  sound  mental 
and  physical  health,  good  speech,  the  approval  of  the  Division  of 
Education,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  major  department.  The 
quality  of  scholarship  in  the  teaching  area  of  each  candidate  shall  be 
at  a  level  above  that  minimally  required  for  graduation. 

Student  teaching  experiences  are  offered  each  semester.  The  teach- 
ing-block schedule  is  offered  as  an  integrated  program  of  studies  and 
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teaching  experiences  for  the  entire  semester.  Enrollment  in  the  teach- 
ing-block constitutes  a  full  program  of  studies  for  the  semester. 
Additional  courses  or  registration  in  the  teaching-block  schedule  as 
individual  courses  may  not  be  undertaken  without  special  pre- 
planned arrangements  with  the  special  permission  of  the  Division  of 
Education. 

Non  Degree  Students  in  Teacher  Education 

The  status  "Non  Degree"  in  teacher  education  is  applied  to  (1) 
students  who  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree  and  are  working  toward  a  teach- 
ing certificate  or  certificate  renewal,  and  (2)  visiting  students  who 
are  taking  courses  in  the  teacher  education  program  with  the  approval 
of  their  resident  institutions. 

Non  Degree  students  must  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  University 
for  admission  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  the  Division  of  Edu- 
cation, which  include  above  average  scholastic  ability,  sound  mental 
and  physical  health,  and  good  speech.  The  student  who  has  obtained 
a  degree  at  another  institution  and  wishes  to  be  certified  by  this 
institution  will  be  required  to  take  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  a  minimum  of  two  courses  in  his  major  area,  two  courses 
in  education,  and  student  teaching.  Under  special  circumstances, 
these  requirements  may  be  waived  at  the  discretion  of  the  department 
involved. 

Students  should  consult  with  the  Division  of  Education  for  further 
details. 

National  Teacher  Examination 

A  candidate  for  an  elementary  or  secondary  school  teaching 
certificate  in  North  Carolina  must  file  evidence  that  the  National 
Teacher  Examination  has  been  taken  before  a  certificate  may  be 
issued.  Both  common  and  teaching  area  examinations  must  be  taken 
by  the  applicant.  Students  should  consult  with  the  Division  of  Edu- 
cation for  further  details. 

Teacher  Placement 

The  Placement  Office  in  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs  in  co- 
operation with  the  Division  of  Education  provides  placement  services 
for  qualified  graduates.  All  students  in  the  Education  program  are 
urged  to  complete  their  credentials  since  it  is  common  practice  for 
school  administrators  to  contact  the  University  for  prospective 
candidates. 

Curriculum  Materials  Center 

Located  in  the  J.  Murrey  Atkins  Library,  the  Curriculum  Materials 
Center  contains  current  textbooks  and  related  curriculum  materials 
representing  all  subject  areas  and  grade  levels  taught  in  the  public 
schools.  The  Center  receives  approximately  sixty  education  and  related 
periodicals.  A  vertical  file  containing  non-catalogued  education 
materials  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Center.  The  library  is  a  government 
document  depository;  thus  federal  government  publications  pertaining 
to  education  are  available. 
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Psychological  Testing  Laboratory 

The  Psychology  Department  maintains  a  psychological  testing 
laboratory  in  which  students  gain  experience  in  the  selection,  adminis- 
tration, and  evaluation  of  psychological  and  achievement  tests.  A 
library  of  literature  on  test  instruments  for  student  use  is  kept  current. 

Teaching  Media 

As  part  of  the  Education  sequence,  all  students  will  be  given 
laboratory  experiences  in  teaching  media.  The  latest  audiovisual 
equipment  and  teaching  media  will  be  available  for  individual  student 
familiarization.  Instruction  in  the  use,  preparation  and  evaluation  of 
teaching  media  as  a  functional  aspect  of  teaching  will  be  included. 


General  Degree  Req 


Speech  and  Theatre 
Humanities 


Mathematics 
Natural  Science 

Social  Science 


Health  and 
Physical  Education 


uirements  For  Teacher  Education  Students 

Semester  Hours 
English  101 
English  102 
English  201 

English  202  or  203  or  204 12 

Speech  101    3 

Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  Philosophy, 
Religion,  and  Foreign  Language 

(See  a,  b) 6 

Mathematics  101  and  102,  or 

Mathematics  103  and  104  (See  a,  c,  d)  .  .  .  .    6 

Psychology  201 

Physical  Science 

Biological  Science 12 

History  101  and  102. 

One  course  in  at  least  two  of  the 

following:  Anthropology,  Economics, 

Geography,  Political  Science,  Sociology  ...  12 

Health  101 

Physical  Education  101 2 

53 


If  6  hours  of  foreign  language  are  used  to  meet  the  humanities 
requirement,  only  one  course  in  mathematics  is  required. 

Philosophy  and  religion  may  only  be  used  to  meet  3  hours  of  the 
requirement. 

A  course  in  logic  may  be  substituted  for  one  course  in  mathematics. 

Elementary  teacher  candidates  will  take  Math  101  or  103  and 
Math  403. 


NOTE:  The  general  degree  requirements  are  presented  as  specific  subject  matter 
disciplines,  but  this  does  not  preclude  the  meeting  of  the  requirements  through 
integrated  courses.  Adaptation  to  individual  needs  will  be  made  by  the  Division 
of  Education.  The  above  represents  a  minimum  degree  program  in  general  education 
in  accordance  with  the  STANDARDS  AND  GUIDELINES  FOR  THE  APPROVAL 
OF  INSTITUTIONS  AND  PROGRAMS  FOR  TEACHER  EDUCATION,  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Education. 


Professional  Education  Sequence 

Elementary 

Sophomore  or  Junior  Year  Semester  Hours 

Education  201  Introduction  to  Education 3 

Psychology  202  Educational  Psychology 3 

Junior  Year 

Education  303  Elementary  Education  I 3 

Senior  Year — Teaching-Block  Schedule" 

Education  304  Philosophy  of  Education 3 

Education  401  Elementary  Education  II 3 

Psychology  301  Child  Psychology 3 

Education  450  Student  Teaching;  Elementary 6 

Total-24 


Secondary 

Sophomore  or  Junior  Year 

Education  201  Introduction  to  Education 3 

Psychology  202  Educational  Psychology 3 

Senior  Year — Teaching-Block  Schedule' 

Education  304  Philosophy  of  Education 3 

Education  402  Methods  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School) 3 

Psychology  302  Adolescent  Psychology 3 

Education  451  Student  Teaching:  Secondary 6 

Total— 21 


*  Offered  fall  and  spring  semester.  Students  may  not  register  for  the  Teaching-Block 
Schedule  as  individual  courses  without  special  permission  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Division. 


Course  Requirements 


Elementary 


Candidates  who  plan  to  teach  in  elementary  school  will  fulfill  the 
following  requirements: 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
(4) 


All  required  courses  for  graduation 

A  major  in  one  of  the  academic  fields  (a  minimum  of  27  semester 
hours).  Elementary  candidates  majoring  in  Psychology  must  in 
addition  have  18  hours  in  an  academic  discipline  normally 
taught  in  the  elementary  school. 

Elementary  Professional  Education  Sequence. 

Subject-matter  requirements  for  teacher  certification. 
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Course  Semester  Hours 

Art  201,  302 6 

Education  301 3 

English  303 2 

Geography  101,  102  or  equivalent 7 

Health  Education  101,  409 4 

History  201,  202 6 

Mathematics  403 3 

Music  207,  307 6 

Physical  Education  101,  409 4 

Political  Science  200 3 

Speech  101   3 

Secondary 

Candidates  who  plan  to  teach  in  secondary  school  will  fulfdl  the 
following  requirements: 

(1)  All  required  courses  for  graduation. 

(2)  A  major  in  the  academic  field  in  which  they  plan  to  teach. 

(3)  Secondary  Professional  Sequence. 

(4)  Related  work  approved  by  the  major  department. 

(5)  Subject-matter  requirements  for  teacher  certification. 

English    36 

Language     12 

(Grammar,  composition,  rhetoric,  history 
and  analysis  of  the  English  language,  etc.) 

Literature    12 

(English  and  American  Literature) 

Language  and  Literature  Skills 6 

(Reading,    interpretation    of  literature,    oral   and 

written   exposition,   the   library,    and  journalistic 

writing) 

Electives  from  above  areas 6 

Mathematics   30 

Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry 9 

Algrbra    6 

Geometry     3 

Electives  in  Mathematics 12 

The  algebra  shall  consist  of  one  course  in  modern 
abstract  algebra  and  one  in  linear  algebra. 

Modern  Foreign  Language   30 

Grammar,  Composition,  and  Phonetics 9 

Literature    9 

Language  Skills 6 

(Understanding,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing) 
Literature,    History    and    Civilization    of    being 

studied 6 

(The  30-hour  requirement  in  a  language  assumes 
that  one  has  had  two  or  more  high  school  units  in 
that  language  when  entering  college.) 
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Science    48 

(1)  Common  Foundations   24 

Mathematics    6 

Six  semester  hours  each  from  three 

of  the  following:    18 

Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Earth  Science 

(2)  A  concentration  in  one  area 20 

Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Earth  Science 

(3)  Electives 4 

Certification  in  the  individual  science  areas  should  give 
depth  sufficient  to  assure  reasonable  competence  as  a  teacher 
in  the  subject  of  concentration.  A  program  for  certification  in 
a  particular  area  (Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  or  Earth 
Science)  should  comprise  approximately  20  percent  of  a 
teacher's  undergraduate  curriculum.  (24  semester  hours) 

Social  Sicence .  .42 

(1)  History— American  and  World 21 

(2)  From  three  or  more  of  the  following 21 

(There  should  be  about  equal  emphasis  on 

all  areas  chosen) 

Anthropology 

Economics 

Geography 

Political  Science 

Sociology 
A  program  for  certification  in  individual  areas  (Anthropology, 
Economics,  Geography,   History,  Political  Science,  or  Soci- 
ology)   should    comprise    approximately    20    percent    of    a 
teacher's  undergraduate  curriculum.  (24  semester  hours) 

History    30 

Certification  in  History  (Secondary  School  Teaching)  is  made 
possible  by  satisfactory  completion  of  a  major. 

EDUCATION 

201.  INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATION.  (3)  An  introductory 
course  to  acquaint  students  with  the  teaching  profession.  Considered 
are  the  role  of  the  teacher,  the  clientele  of  the  school,  and  the  com- 
munity. Emphasis  placed  on  the  historical  and  sociological  orientation 
of  the  school  in  the  society.  Open  to  freshmen. 

301.  READING  AND  THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS.  (3)  Emphasis  on 
oral  and  written  communication,  with  special  attention  to  the  teaching 
of  reading;  appraisal  of  current  programs  and  methods.  This  course 
required  for  all  students  planning  to  teach  on  the  elementary  level. 
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303.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  I:  ORGANIZATION  AND 
CURRICULUM.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Education  201,  Psychology  202. 
Major  consideration  is  given  to  the  organization,  administration,  and 
curriculum  of  the  elementary  school.  Emphasis  placed  on  the  role 
of  the  elementary  school  teacher  in  the  total  education  program. 

304.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Education 
201,  Psychology  202.  A  study  of  the  educational  philosophies  of  the 
contemporary  period  and  the  basic  assumptions  upon  which  statements 
about  modem  education  rest.  Extensive  readings  in  text  and  source 
materials. 

401.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  II:  METHODS  AND  MA- 
TERIALS. (3)  Prerequisite:  Education  303.  Major  consideration  is 
given  to  the  methods  and  materials  used  in  teaching  at  the  various 
grade  levels  in  the  elementary  school.  Emphasis  placed  on  the 
preparation  of  lesson  plans  and  units. 

402.  METHODS   OF    TEACHING    IN    SECONDARY    SCHOOL. 

(3)  Prerequisites:  Education  201,  Psychology  202.  Aims,  methods, 
and  materials  of  teaching  a  subject  at  the  secondary  level.  Also 
considered  are  the  following:  organization  of  the  curriculum,  pupd 
promotional  patterns,  and  classroom  management. 

402-a  English 
402-b   Foreign  Languages 
402-b-l   French 
402-b-2  Spanish 
402-b-3  German 
402-c   Mathematics 
402-d  Sciences 
402-e  Social  Sciences 

450.  STUDENT  TEACHING:  ELEMENTARY.  (6)  Prerequisite: 
education  sequence  and  approval  of  the  Division  of  Education. 
Observation  and  teaching  in  an  elementary  school.  Student  teaching 
is  conducted  on  a  full-time  basis  during  the  second  half  of  the  semester 
and  is  carried  out  under  college  supervision  in  cooperating  public 
schools. 

451.  STUDENT  TEACHING:  SECONDARY.  (6)  Prerequisite: 
education  sequence  and  approval  of  the  Division  of  Education. 
Observation  and  teaching  in  a  secondary  school.  Student  teaching 
is  considered  on  a  full-time  basis  during  the  second  half  of  the  semester 
and  is  carried  out  under  college  supervision  in  cooperating  public 
schools. 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATES 

600.  TOPICS  IN  EDUCATION.  (1-3)  (May  be  repeated  for 
additional  credit  with  the  approval  of  the  Division.)  Topics  chosen 
from  the  field  of  education,  designed  to  serve  the  particular  needs 
not  served  by  other  Divisional  offerings. 
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600.(A)  SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  AMERICA  EDUCATION 
(3)  A  study  of  the  basic  historical  developments,  philosophical  theories 
and  social  forces  that  influence  the  objectives,  organization,  curricular 
arrangements,  teaching  methods,  and  other  procedures  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 

608.  LEARNING  THEORY.  (3)  A  survey  of  learning  theories 
including  the  major  associationist,  cognitive,  and  mathematical 
positions.  A  comparative  approach. 

609.  INTERESTS,  APTITUDES,  INTELLIGENCE.  (3)  A  survey 
of  psychological  and  educational  measurements  in  current  use. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  structure,  administration,  and  application 
of  group  and  individual  tests. 

610.  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH.  (3)  This  course  is  designed 
to  assist  school  personnel  in  conducting  and  evaluating  research 
studies.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  selection  of  experimental 
variables,  research  design,  measurement  procedure,  and  sampling 
techniques.  Practical  aspects  of  the  selection  of  a  research  topic, 
planning  the  research,  and  the  writing  of  a  research  proposal  and 
report  will  be  considered.  Each  student  will  develop  a  limited  research 
project. 


620.(A)  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM.  (3)  This  course 
is  designed  to  acquaint  the  elementary  school  teacher  with  recent 
research  and  trends  in  teaching  the  skills  and  content  subjects  in  the 
elementary  school.  Areas  to  be  studied  include  the  following:  language 
arts,  social  studies,  mathematics,  science,  the  arts,  and  health  and 
physical  education. 

620.(B)  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM.  (3)  The  broad 
problems  of  curriculum  organization  are  studied  in  relation  to  the 
basic  educational  philosophies  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  school, 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  adolescent  student,  and  the  relation  of 
subject  matter  to  desired  learning  experiences.  Current  curriculum 
patterns,  materials  and  practices  will  be  examined  and  evaluated 
along  with  techniques  of  curriculum  revision  and  innovation. 

625.(A)  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 
(3)  Modern  trends  and  practices  in  teaching  the  social  studies  in  the 
elementarv  school. 


course    in 


625.(B)     ELEMENTARY    SCHOOL    SCIENCE.    (3)    A    . 

science  for  the  elementary  school  teacher  with  emphasis  on  methods 

and  materials  for  teaching. 


625.(C)  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  (3) 
Modern  trends  and  practices  in  teaching  mathematics  in  the 
elementarv  school. 
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630  EXAMINATION  AND  APPRAISAL  OF  READING  TECH- 
NIQUES. (3)  Aspects  of  the  reading  program  ranging  from  readiness 
to  diagnostic  and  remedial  techniques.  Current  practices  and  materials 
used  hi  reading  programs  and  investigations  dealing  with  reading 
programs  and  investigations  dealing  with  reading  problems  are  studied 
and  evaluated. 

635.  INSTRUCTIONAL  TECHNOLOGY.  (3)  The  selection,  use 
and  evaluation  of  technological  innovations  in  instructional  media 
will  be  studied.  Laboratory  experiences  in  media  application  will  be 
emphasized. 

663  PRINCIPLES  OF  GUIDANCE.  (3)  Designed  for  the  teacher 
as  well  as  the  prospective  counselor  and  school  worker.  The  guidance 
needs  of  youth,  especially  those  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  level,  are  examined.  Theoretical  foundations,  principles  and 
ethics  of  guidance  are  considered  together  with  implications  for  school 
and  extra-school  experiences.  Emphasis  is  given  to  securing  and  using 
educational,  vocational,  and  community  information. 

671  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS.  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
Division  of  Education.  Students  who  have  identified  problems  on 
which  they  could  conduct  action  research  may  be  permitted  to  enroll 
in  this  course.  Techniques  of  conducting  action  research.  Credit 
commensurate  with  magnitude  of  problem  and  extent  of  research 
conducted. 
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DIVISION   OF  ENGINEERING 


Professor  Barnette,  Chairman 

The  Division  of  Engineering  includes  the  Department  of  Engineer- 
ing Technology. 


ENGINEERING 

Professor  Barnette,  Chairman;  Associate  Professors  Norem,  Wayne; 
Assistant  Professors  Crippen,  Evett,  Kim,  Smith;  Instructors  Browning 
(Part-time),  Copeland  (Part-time),  Gibbon  (Part-time),  Hoyle  (Part- 
time);  Lecturer  Mullins  (Part-time) 

The  Engineering  Division  offers  an  undergraduate  program  in 
professional  engineering  education  which  can  be  used  as  the  foundation 
for  several  different  career  objectives. 

1)  Some  students  will  wish  to  prepare  for  a  career  as  a  professional 
engineering  in  industry,  in  business,  or  in  consulting. 

2)  Some  will  look  toward  graduate  study  in  order  to  prepare  for 
careers  in  research,  development,  or  teaching. 

3)  Still  others  will  desire  a  more  general  and  a  more  liberal  engineer- 
ing education  with  the  objective  of  keeping  a  variety  of  career 
avenues  open. 

Whatever  the  objectives,  there  are  several  essential  components 
in  a  sound  program  of  engineering  study.  The  curriculum  must  include 
a  substantial  content:  1)  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences,  2)  in 
the  physical  sciences,  3)  in  mathematics,  4)  in  the  engineering  sciences. 
Also,  5)  there  must  be  an  in  depth  experience  in  creative  engineering 
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design.  The  student  preparing  for  graduate  study,  while  including 
all  these  components  in  his  undergraduate  program,  will  place  special 
emphasis  upon  science,  engineering  science,  and  mathematics.  The 
student  expecting  to  accept  employment  in  industry  after  four  years 
of  study  will  wish  to  emphasize  the  engineering  sciences  and  creative 
engineering  design.  A  high  percentage  of  engineering  graduates 
ultimately  take  on  executive  and  management  responsibilities  in 
industries  and  firms  which  are  based  upon  engineered  products  and 
engineering  services.  Therefore,  some  students  will  want  to  construct 
an  elective  option  which  includes  Business  Administration  and  Eco- 
nomics courses,  and  courses  which  will  strengthen  their  communication 
skills. 

There  are  many  students  who  have  not  settled  upon  career  objectives 
by  the  time  they  enter  college,  and  some  who  may  not  develop  specific 
objectives  until  late  in  their  four-year  program  of  study.  These  persons, 
if  they  have  aptitude  and  interest  in  both  technical  and  non-technical 
areas  of  knowledge,  have  the  opportunity  to  synthesize  for  themselves, 
with  counsel  and  guidance,  a  program  of  studv  combining  engineering 
and  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  The  combination  of  liberal  and 
engineering  education  should  offer  the  student  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  find  meaning  and  self-fulfillment  in  a  technological  age,  whatever 
career  he  may  ultimately  pursue. 

The  engineering  curriculum  prescribed  by  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  gives  thorough  attention  to  the 
five  essential  components  of  a  sound  program  of  study.  Those  elements 
which  are  considered  basic  to  every  program  of  study  are  specified  in 
the  curriculum  outline,  and  result  in  freshman  and  sophomore  require- 
ments which  are  the  same  for  all  engineering  students,  except  for  the 
electives  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences. 

The  flexibility  required  of  the  curriculum  to  accommodate  the 
several  career  objectives  which  have  been  mentioned  is  provided  for 
by  means  of  two  blocks  of  courses:  namely,  the  Major  Option  and  the 
Minor  Option.  In  addition  to  providing  for  a  variety  of  career 
objectives,  these  options  give  the  student  the  opportunity  to  achieve 
a  limited  beginning  toward  specialization  in  one  of  the  long  established 
fields  of  engineering  (electrical,  mechanical,  civil,  etc.),  in  some  of  the 
newly  emerging  fields  (biomedical  electronics,  ocean  engineering,  et 
al),  or  to  synthesize  an  inter-disciplinary  program  of  study  (engineer- 
ing science,  electro-mechanical  systems,  energy  conversion,  et  al). 
Guide  lines  for  using  the  core  of  offerings  within  the  Engineering 
Division  and  throughout  the  University  to  plan  the  appropriate 
content  of  the  major  and  minor  options  are  given  just  following  the 
curriculum  outline. 

Curriculum  Requirements  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering 

FRESHMAN   YEAR 


English  101    3 

Humanity  or  Social  Sc* 3 

Mathematics  104 3 

Chemistry  101   4 

Engineering  101    2 


English  102   3 

Humanity  or  Social  Sc* 3 

Mathematics   141    4 

Chemistry  102 4 

Engineering  102   2 


15 
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16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Humanity  or  Social  Sc* 3 

Mathematics  142 4 

Physics  221    3 

Physics  251    1 

EE  211    3 

EM  211     3 

17 


Economics  201  or  202 3 

Mathematics   241    4 

Physics  231    3 

Engineering  252   1 

EE  212   3 

EM  212    3 

17 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Humanity  or  Social  Sc.** 3 

Mathematics   242    4 

ME  311   3 

Major  Option***  7 

17 


Humanity  or  Social  Sc.** 3 

Physics  241    3 

Minor  Option**** 3 

Major  Option***   7 

16 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Humanity  or  Social  Sc.** 3 

Minor  Option**** 6 

Major  Option***   7 

16 


Humanity  or  Social  Sc.** 3 

Minor   Option****    6 

Major   Option***    7 

16 


*  Humanities  and  Social  Science  Electives-Lower  Division.  The  three  courses  in  the 
humanites  and  social  sciences  which  are  listed  as  electives  in  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years  provide  an  opportunity  to  the  engineering  student  to  explore  and 
to  identify  areas  of  interest  outside  his  major  field. 

**  Humanities  and  Social  Science  Electives-Upper  Division.  The  four  courses  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences  which  are  listed  as  electives  in  the  junior  and  senior 
years  are  to  be  used  to  gain  depth  in  a  preferred  area.  Therefore,  prior  to  beginning 
the  junior  year,  each  student  is  to  submit  a  statement  of  objectives  and  a  plan  for 
utilizing  these  twelve  hours  of  electives  to  meet  his  objectives. 

***  The  Major  Option.  The  28  semester  hours  of  Major  Option  course  work  may 
be  used  to  specialize  in  a  classical  field  of  engineering,  or  to  synthesize  an  inter- 
disciplinary engineering  or  engineering-science  program.  The  department  will  maintain 
a  current  list  of  possible  options  from  which  the  student  may  select.  However,  each 
student  is  encouraged  to  develop  a  personal  program  of  study  through  counseling 
with  departmental  and  extra-departmental  faculty.  Individualized  study  programs 
are  to  be  submitted  for  review  and  are  subject  to  advance  approval. 

****  The  Minor  Option.  The  15  semester  hours  of  Minor  Option  course  work  may 
be  used  in  several  ways;  (1)  To  develop  a  second  area  of  interest,  e.g.,  business 
administration,  foreign  languages,  humanities,  social  sciences,  etc.;  (2)  To  strengthen 
the  major  field  of  specialization;  (3)  To  strengthen  the  mathematics,  science  and 
engineering  base  preparatory  to  graduate  study;  (4)  To  support  an  interdisciplinary 
study  program,  e.g.,  bio-medical  electronics,  computer  science  and  engineering, 
biology  and  physiology  related  to  ocean  engineering,  etc.  Each  student  will  submit, 
in  advance,  a  study  plan  setting  forth  the  objectives  and  details  of  the  Minor  option 
study  program. 

NOTE:  Engineering  faculty,  engineering  students,  and  non-engineering  faculty 
will  work  together  in  study  program  review  committees  in  order  to  maximize  student 
participation  in  the  purposeful  planning  of  their  undergraduate  programs.  The 
requirement  of  pre-planning  the  Major  Option,  the  Minor  Option,  and  the  Humanities 
and  Social  Sciences  study  programs  is  intended  to  assure  maximum  utilization  of 
curriculum  flexibility  by  actively  involving  the  student  in  a  personalized  program  of 
study  which  will  be  sound  in  the  professional  sense,  will  recognize  and  take  advantage 
of  his  best  motivations  and  highest  capabilities,  and  will  result  in  a  broad  and  deep 
educational  preparation  for  service  to  and  fulfillment  in  the  current  technological 
society. 
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Examples  of  Programs  Which  Can  Be  Developed  Through 
Use  of  The  Major  Option  Block  Courses. 

Even  beyond  the  course  content  which  is  shown  in  the  curriculum 
as  common  for  all  students,  there  are  substantial  amounts  of  engineer- 
ing science  material,  and  of  engineering  methodology  in  analysis  and 
design,  which  are  appropriate  to  many  different  specializations. 

In  recognition  of  this  unity  coherence  of  basic  engineering  science 
and  methodology,  the  Division  has  developed  a  core  by  funda- 
mental courses  which  will  serve  some  classical  areas  of  engineering. 
At  the  same  time,  these  courses  lend  themselves  to  broad  application 
in  the  synthesis  of  modern  inter-disciplinary  programs  and  to  study 
programs  in  the  newly  emerging  fields  of  engineering. 

The  lists  of  courses  which  follows  represent  suggested  options  in 
some  classical  fields. 

The  courses  in  these  options  are  listed  in  a  four-semester  format 
which  takes  into  account  prerequisite  relationships.  Variation  from 
the  listed  sequences,  in  regard  to  the  semester  in  which  specific  courses 
are  taken,  may  be  desirable  or  necessary  in  some  instances.  Minor 
option  courses  or  humanities  and  social  science  electives  can  be  shifted 
as  necessary  to  accommodate  such  changes. 


Option  in  Civil  Engineering 

CE  311  Structural  Analysis   .  .  3 

EM  311   Mech.  Behavior  of  Mat.  3 

CE  351  CE  Laboratory  I 1 

CE  421  Structural  Steel 

Design  I  3 

CE  441   Environmental 

Engineering  I    3 

CE   451   CE  Laboratory  III    ...  1 


CE  322  Reinforced  Concrete 

Design  I   3 

EM  312  Fluid   Mechanics    ....  3 

CE  352  CE  Laboratory  II   1 

CE   431   Social  Mechanics 3 

CE  462  Transportation 

Engineering 3 

CE   452  CE  Laboratory  IV 1 


Option  in  Electrical  Engineering 

EE   311  Transients 3 

EE  321  E&M  Fields 3 

EE   351  Laboratory  I 1 

EE  421  E&M  Fields 3 

EE  431  Electronics    3 

EE  451  Laboratory  III    1 


EE   312  A.  C.  Circuits 3 

EE   333   Electronics    3 

EE   352   Laboratory  II 1 

EE  442  Machinery    3 

EE  Elective  ' 3 

EE  452   Laboratory  IV 1 


Option  in  Engineering  Mechanics  and  Materials 


EM  311   Mech.  Behavior  of 

Solids  3 

EM  361   Materials  Science  I   .  .  3 

EM  351   EM  Laboratory  I   1 

EM  411   Ad.  Solid  Mechanics  .  3 

EM  463   Transformations 3 

EM  451   EM  Laboratory  III    .  .  1 


EM  312  Fluid  Mechanics  ....  3 
EM  362  Materials  Science  II  .  3 
EM  352  EM  Laboratory  II   .  .  .    1 


EM  412  Continuum  Mechanics  3 
EM  472  Production  &  Processes  3 
EM  452   EM  Laboratory  IV  .  .  .    1 
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Option  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

ME  321   Theory  of  Mach 3 

EM  311   Mech.  Behavior 3 

ME  351   Laboratory  I 1 

ME  411   Heat  Transfer  I   3 

ME  421   Design  I   3 

ME  451   Laboratory  III    1 


ME  312  Thermo  II    3 

EM  312   Fluid  Mech 3 

ME   351   Laboratory  II    1 

ME   418  Heat  Transfer  II 3 

ME   422  Design  II   3 

ME   452  Laboratory  IV 1 


Other  Major  Options 

Students  may  obtain  counseling  in  planning  other  major  options 
which  can  be  supported  by  available  courses.  These  special  programs 
of  study  should  be  planned  during  the  sophomore  year  and  presented 
in  written  proposal  form  for  review  and  approval  by  the  Division 
Chairman  or  a  designated  faculty  committee.  Variations  from  a  filed 
proposal  must  be  requested  in  writing  and  approved  in  advance. 


ENGINEERING  COURSE   DESCRIPTIONS 

BASIC  ENGINEERING 

E  101.     INTRODUCTION      TO     ENGINEERING      PROBLEMS. 

(2)  An  introduction  to  the  concepts,  techniques,  and  tools  used  to 
solve  engineering  problems.  Use  of  the  slide  rule;  elements  of 
engineering  drawing,  graphical  analysis,  descriptive  geometry; 
analysis  and  presentation  of  engineering  results,  graphs  and  charts, 
engineering  reports.  Introduction  to  computer  programming.  One 
lecture  and  two  laboratory  or  problem  hours  per  week. 

E  102.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGINEERING  PRINCIPLES. 
(2)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Math  104.  An  introduction  to  some 
fundamental  concepts  in  engineering.  An  introduction  to  engineering 
mechanics;  the  physical  concepts  of  vectors;  forces  and  moments  as 
vector  quantities;  application  of  the  concepts  of  mechanical  equili- 
brium. 

E  252.  BASIC  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite: 
EE  211.  The  first  of  a  series  of  engineering  laboratories  designed  to 
instruct  the  student  in  the  use  of  laboratory  equipment,  and  to  develop 
and  apply  the  principles  of  experimentation  and  measurement.  One 
laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING 

CE  211.  SURVEYING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  141.  Elements 
of  plane  surveying  including  taping,  transit,  level,  stadia,  plane  table, 
topographic  surveying  and  mapping,  care  and  adjustment  of  instru- 
ments; error  adjustments;  area  and  earthwork  computations;  intro- 
duction to  photogrammetry;  computer  techniques.  Periods  for 
laboratory,  lecture,  and  field  work  will  be  scheduled. 
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CE  311.  STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EM  211. 
Analysis  of  statically  determinate  beams  and  frame  structures  under 
fixed  and  moving  loads;  influence  lines  and  criteria  for  moving  loads. 
Ream  and  truss  deflections.  Analysis  of  statically  indeterminate 
structures  by  graphical  methods,  moment  area,  slope  deflection,  and 
moment  distribution. 

CE  322.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  DESIGN  I.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: CE  311.  Analysis  and  design  of  reinforced  concrete  beams, 
columns,  slabs,  and  footings.  Codes  and  specifications. 

CE  351.  CE  LABORATORY  I.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CE 
311,  EM  311,  ME  311.  Prerequisite:  EGR  252.  Continuation  of 
EGR  252  with  experiments  pertaining  to  civil  engineering  problems. 
Measurement  of  thermodynamic  and  mechanical  properties  of 
materials.  Three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

CE  352.  CE  LABORATORY  II.  (1)  Prerequisite:  CE  351.  Pre- 
requisite or  corequisite:  EM  312,  CE  322.  Continuation  of  CE  351. 
Analysis  of  simple  systems.  Testing  of  concrete  members.  Three 
laboratory  hours  per  week. 

CE  421.  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  DESIGN  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
CE  311.  Analysis  and  design  of  tension  and  compression  members. 
Riveted,  bolted,  and  welded  connections. 

CE  431.  SOIL  MECHANICS.  (3)  Prerequisite;  EM  312.  Engineer- 
ing properties  of  soils;  identification  and  classification;  introduction 
to  the  design  of  foundations,  retaining  walls,  and  other  engineering 
structures. 

CE  432.  HYDROLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  department. 
Precipitation,  stream  gaging,  evaporation  and  transpiration,  ground- 
water, hydrographic  analysis;  stream  flow  routing,  frequency,  and 
duration. 

CE  441.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ENGINEERING.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  department.  Principles  and  methods  of  water  supply, 
treatment,  and  distribution;  waste  water  collection,  treatment,  and 
disposal;  sanitation. 

CE  451.  LABORATORY  III.  (1)  Prerequisites:  CE  352.  Pre- 
requisites or  corequisites:  CE  421,  CE  431.  Continuation  of  CE  352. 
Soil  testing  and  analysis.  Problems  in  steel  design.  Three  laboratory 
hours  per  week. 

CE  452.  LARORATORY  IV.  (1)  Prerequisite:  CE  451.  Pre- 
requisites or  corequisites:  CE  441,  CE  462.  Continuation  of  CE  451. 
Laboratory  problems  in  environmental  engineering  and  water  quality 
analysis.  Analysis  and  design  of  transportation  systems.  Three  labora- 
tory hours  per  week. 
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CE  462.  TRANSPORTATION  ENGINEERING  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  department.  Transportation  planning  and  economic 
considerations.  Introduction  to  highway  design. 

ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

EE  211.  LINEAR  NETWORKS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
141.  Introduction  to  Kirchoffs  current  and  voltage  equations  using 
oriented  linear  graphs  techniques.  Formulation  of  cut  set  and  circuit 
matrices.  Terminal  equations  of  network  elements.  Formulation  of  the 
primary  and  secondary  systems  of  equations  by  matrix  methods. 
Network  theorems  and  equivalence.  Power  and  energy  functions. 

EE  212.  LINEAR  NETWORKS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EE  211. 
Formulation  of  network  equations  and  the  investigation  of  the 
transient  and  steady  state  solution  of  these  equations  with  step,  pulse 
and  sinusoidal  driving  functions  using  classical  methods.  The  vector 
transform  as  an  introduction  to  sinusoidal  steady  state.  Sinusoidal 
steady  state  and  frequency  response  of  networks. 

EE  311.  TRANSIENTS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EE  212.  The  study  of 
the  Laplace  transform  theorems,  concepts,  properties  and  techniques, 
and  its  application  to  networks.  The  formulation  of  network  equations 
and  the  investigation  of  the  transient  and  steady  state  solutions  of  these 
equations  fornetworks  with  step,  pulse,  periodic,  and  sinusoidal  driving 
functions.  Introduction  to  complex  variables,  residues,  and  partial 
fractions.  Initial  conditions,  switching  and  transition  transients.  The 
vector  transform  as  an  introduction  to  the  sinusoidal  steady  state.  Three 
hours. 

EE  312.  ALTERNATING  CIRCUIT  THEORY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
EE  311.  Analysis  and  investigation  of  sinusoidal  circuits:  series, 
parallel,  network  theorems,  matching,  coupled  circuits,  etc.,  mesh, 
branch  and  node  equations  of  RLCM  multimesh  networks  in  vector 
notation,  both  through  matrix  formulation  and  direct  formulation  from 
the  graph.  The  Fourier  series  and  its  application  to  networks.  Two 
and  four  terminal  network  equivalences,  the  methods  for  the 
restrictions  on  their  interconnections.  Filter  theory:  conventional  and 
image  parameter  methods.  Three  hours. 

EE  321.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ELECTROMAGNETIC  FIELDS 
(3)  Prerequisite:  EE  212.  A  study  of  electric  and  magnetic  fields 
using  the  vector  formulation.  Vector  analysis.  Electrostatics:  potential 
functions,  dielectrics,  capacitance,  energy  and  forces  associated  with 
electric  fields,  solution  of  Laplace's  and  Poisson's  equations.  Magneto- 
statics:  vector  potential  functions,  Lorentz  forces,  hysteresis,  magnetic 
polarization  and  induction,  and  energy.  Gauss's,  Ampere's,  Faraday's 
laws,  etc.,  leading  to  the  Maxwell  equations.  Three  hours. 

EE  332.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ELECTRONICS  AND  SEMI- 
CONDUCTORS. (3)  Prerequisite:  EE  311.  A  study  of  fundamental 
concepts  and  principles  embracing  both  vacuum  tube  and  semi- 
conductor theory.   Semiconductor  and  vacuum  tube  parameters  and 
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characteristics.  Small  signal  analysis  and  equivalent  circuits.  Rectifer 
circuitry,  vacuum  tube  and  gas  tube  power  devices:  thyratrons, 
ignitrons,  etc.  Photoelectric  devices.  Amplifier  and  oscillator 
characteristics  and  their  configurations.  Three  hours. 

EE  351.  LABORATORY  I.  (1)  Prerequisites:  E  252,  EE  311,  and 
321  parallel.  A  continuation  of  E  252,  involving  experiments  in  the 
areas  of  circuit  theory  and  fields.  Three  hours. 

EE  352  Laboratory  II.  (1)  Prerequisites:  EE  312  and  EE  332 
parallel.  A  continuation  of  EE  351  involving  experiments  in  the  areas 
of  circuit  theory,  electronics,  and  semi-conductors.  Three  hours. 

EE  400.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING. 
(Variable  credit  1-4  hours)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  Electrical 
Engineering.  This  course  will  be  devoted  to  specific  new  areas  which 
are  emerging  in  the  field  of  professional  electrical  engineering.  Given 
at  the  senior  level,  the  course  will  build  upon  and  synthesize  the 
knowledge  the  students  have  gained  from  the  engineering  science, 
mathematics,  and  physical  science  stems  of  the  core  curriculum  given 
in  the  sophomore  and  junior  years.  The  specific  topics  covered  in  each 
separate  offering  of  the  course  will  serve  as  the  vehicle  for  teaching 
engineering  analysis,  synthesis,  and  design,  while  simultaneously 
affording  an  opportunity  for  the  students  to  point  themselves  toward 
an  area  of  specialization. 


EE  401.  UNDERGRADUATE  RESEARCH.  (Variable  credit  1-4 
hours)  (This  course  may  be  repeated  for  credit.)  Prerequisite: 
permission  of  the  department.  This  course  involves  the  independent 
study  of  a  theoretical  and/or  experimental  problem  in  a  specialized 
area  of  electrical  engineering.  The  course  permits  a  student  to  pursue 
some  particular  area  to  a  depth  much  greater  than  can  be  undertaken 
within  the  scope  of  existing  courses.  The  topic  of  the  investigation 
may  originate  from  the  student  or  from  the  faculty  member  who  will 
supervise  the  study. 

EE  411.  NETWORK  SYNTHESIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EE  312. 
Positive  real  functions,  their  properties  and  methods  of  testing.  Driving 
point  synthesis  of  LC,  RC  and  RL  networks  into  Foster  and  Cauer 
networks.  One  terminal  pair  RLC  network  synthesis  using  the  Brune 
and  Bott-Duffin  methods.  Realization  of  two  terminal  pair  networks 
by  ladders,  Cauer  networks,  lattices  and  Darlington  networks. 
Approximation  methods.  Three  hours. 


EE  412.  NONLINEAR  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EE  312. 
Solutions  of  nonlinear  problems  using  numerical  methods,  graphical 
methods,  phase  plane  plots,  analysis  of  singular  points,  and  analytical 
techniques.  The  use  of  analogs  and  duals  for  writing  equations.  The 
use  of  the  analog  computer  and  digital  computer.  Three  hours. 

EE  421.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  WAVES.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EE 
321.  A  study  of  Maxwell's  equations,  transmission  line  theory,  plane 
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waves  in  media,  propagation  of  electromagnetic  waves  in  various 
media.  The  phenomena  of  reflection  and  refraction  at  interfaces  of 
two  dissimilar  materials.  Guided  electromagnetic  waves  in  coaxial 
lines  and  waveguides.  Three  hours. 

EE  422.  RADIATION  AND  MICROWAVE  THEORY.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: EE  421.  A  study  of  radiation  into  free  space;  antenna  theory. 
Microwave  theory:  components  and  junctions,  methods  of  feeding, 
matching,  terminations  and  generation.  Microwave  amplifiers  and 
oscillators.  Introduction  to  Laser  theory.  Three  hours. 

EE  431.  ELECTRONICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EE  332.  A  study  of 
electronic  and  semiconductor  devices:  transistor  and  vacuum  tube 
power  device,  audio  and  radio  frequency  amplifiers,  tunnel  diode 
amplifiers,  high  frequency  amplifiers,  feedback  analysis  of  vacuum 
tube  and  transistory  circuits,  modulation  and  demodulation  theory 
and  related  circuitry.  Generalized  oscillatory  analysis.  Three  hours. 

EE  4.32  COMPUTER  ELECTRONIC.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EE  431. 
A  study  of  logic  and  gate  circuits,  wave-shaping  circuits,  switching 
circuits,  multivibrators,  pulse  circuits.  The  intorduction  to  microwave 
electronics  principles  of  electron  devices  including  magnetrons, 
klystrons,  traveling  wave  tubes  and  particle  accelerators.  Three  hours. 

EE  434.  SOLID  STATE  ELECTRONICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physics 
311.  Rand  structure  of  solids.  Electric  analog  for  an  array  of  atoms. 
Electron  transport  mechanisms  in  conduction,  diffusion,  tunneling. 
Electronic  models  of  varactors,  tunnel  diodes,  and  solid  state  micro- 
wave devices. 

EE  441.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  DEVICES.  (3)  Prerequisites: 
EE  312,  EE  321.  Magnetic  circuits.  Transformer  principles,  equations, 
circuits.  Magnetic  amplifiers.  Incremental  motion  transducers.  Field 
of  distributed  windings.  Servo  control  transformers,  selsyns.  Three 
hours. 

EE  442.  ELECTRRIC  MACHINERY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EE  441. 
Direct-current  machines,  induction  machines.  Machines  in  control 
systems.  Synchronous  machines.  Fractional  horsepower  motors.  Three 
hours. 


EE  446.  ELECTRIC  POWER  SYSTEM  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Pre- 
requisites: EE  312,  EE  321.  Transmission  lines:  constants,  circuit 
representatations,  equations,  circle  diagrams.  System  representations, 
network  equations  and  solutions.  Load  flow  studies,  economic 
operation,  fault  studies,  stability  studies.  Three  hours. 

EE  451.  LARORATORY  III.  (1)  Prerequisites:  EE  312,  EE  332, 
EE  352.  A  continuation  of  EE  352  involving  experiments  in  the  areas 
of  circuit  theory,  electronics,  and  electromagnetics.  Three  hours. 

EE  452.  LARORATORY  IV.  (1)  Prerequisite:  EE  451.  A 
continuation  of  EE  451  involving  experiments  in  electromagnetics, 
devices,  and  machines.  Three  hours. 
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EE  471.  AUTOMATIC  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
EE  312.  A  study  of  transfer  functions,  block  diagrams  and  signal 
flow  graphs.  Feedback  control  system  characteristics.  The  performance 
and  stability  of  feedback  systems  using  root  locus  and  frequency  re- 
sponse methods.  Time  domain  analysis  of  control  system.  The  design 
and  compensation  of  control  systems. 

EE  472.  AUTOMATIC  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
EE471.  A  study  of  state  space  techniques  and  useful  state  space 
methods.  System  stability  and  Liapunov's  method.  Controllability  and 
observability  of  linear  systems.  The  formulation  of  the  state  equations 
for  discrete-time  systems  and  the  analysis  of  these  systems  by  time 
matrices.  Analysis  of  nonlinear  systems.  Optimal  control  system 
studies. 


ENGINEERING   MECHANICS  AND 
ENGINEERING  MATERIALS 

EM  211.  STATICS  AND  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS.  (3) 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Mathematics  142.  Mechanical  equilibrium 
in  structures  subject  to  discrete  forces  and  variable  distributed  loads. 
Moments  of  areas  and  moments  of  inertia.  Shear  force,  bending 
moments  and  deflection  of  beams.  Shear  and  normal  stresses  in  beams 
and  trusses.  Torsion,  combined  stress,  and  analysis  of  plane  stress. 

EM  212.  DYNAMICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EM  211.  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  Physics  221.  Kinematics  and  dynamics  of  particles  and 
rigid  bodies.  Position,  displacement,  velocity,  and  acceleration  in 
rectangular,  cylindrical,  and  path  coordinates.  Relative  motion, 
Coriolis  acceleration.  Application  of  Newton's  second  law  to  physical 
systems.  Analysis  of  vibrating  systems.  Conservation  of  energy  and 
momentum. 

EM  311.  MECHANICAL  BEHAVIOR  OF  SOLIDS.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: EM  211.  The  structure  of  metallic,  polymeric  and  other 
non-metallic  engineering  materials.  The  mechanical  properties  of 
these  materials  with  emphasis  on  the  relationships  between  structure 
and  properties.  Static  properties  in  tension,  compression,  shear,  and 
bending.  Dynamic  and  temperature  effect  upon  properties;  fatigue, 
creep,  and  impact  behavior.  Theories  of  failure  under  combined 
stresses.  Viscous  flow  of  solids  and  viscoelastic  materials. 

EM  312.  FLUID  MECHANICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ME  311,  Mathe- 
matics 242.  Properties  of  fluids,  fluid  statics,  derivation  and  application 
of  equation  of  equations  for  conservation  of  mass,  energy,  linear 
momentum  and  angular  momentum.  Dimensional  analysis  and 
dynamic  similitude.  Viscous  effects.  Ideal  fluid  flow. 

EM  351.  EM  LABORATORY  I.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
EM  311,  EM  361.  Laboratory  experiments  in  the  structure  and 
properties  of  materials.  Development  of  Experimental  techniques 
necessary  in  engineering  mechanics  and  materials.  Three  laboratory 
hours  per  week. 
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EM  352.  EM  LABORATORY  II.  (1)  Prerequisite:  EM  351.  Pre- 
requisite or  eorequisite:  EM  362.  Continuation  of  EM  351.  Studies  of 
complex  alloy  systems  and  dynamic  and  temperature-dependent 
properties  of  solid,  fluid,  and  visco-elastic  materials.  Three  laboratory 
hours  per  week. 

EM  361.  PHYSICAL  METALLURGY  I.  (3)  Prerequisite  or 
eorequisite:  EM,  311,  ME  311.  Types  and  classifications  of  materials. 
Atomic  and  crystal  structure.  Physical  properties.  Phase  diagrams, 
alloy  theory,  kinetics  of  metallurgical  processes,  and  phase  trans- 
formations. 

EM  362.  PHYSICAL  METALLURGY  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EM 
361.  deformation  and  fracture  theory.  Mechanical  properties, 
strengthening  concepts,  heat  treating  and  property  control.  Design, 
fabrication,  and  application  considerations. 

EM  411.  ADVANCED  SOLID  MECHANICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EM 
311.  Theoretical  analysis  of  two-  and  three-dimensional  stress  and 
strain  as  Cartesian  tensor  quantities.  Generalized  Hooke's  law.  Mohr's 
circle.  Stress  and  strain  ellipsoids.  Fracture  mechanics. 

EM  412.  CONTINUUM  MECHANICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EM  411. 
Analysis  of  mechanics  of  continua,  including  elastic,  plastic,  fluid,  and 
visco-elastic  media.  Development  of  general  concepts  and  equations 
of  stress  and  strain  applicable  to  all  types  of  continuous  materials. 

EM  451.  LABORATORY  III.  (1)  Prerequisites:  EM  352.  Advanced 
experiments  in  fluid  and  solid  mechanics  and  engineering  materials. 
Experimental  work  will  parallel  topics  covered  in  senior  EM  courses. 
One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 


EM  452.     LABORATORY 
ation  of  EM  451. 


IV.   (1)   Prerequisite:   EM   451.  Continu- 


EM  463.  SOLID  STATE  TRANSFORMATIONS.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
EM  362.  Thermodynamics,  morphology,  and  kinetics  of  solid  state 
transformations.  Diffusion  and  absolute  reaction  rate  theory;  crystal- 
lography nature  of  phase  transformations;  nucleation  and  growth 
processes;  precipitation;  oxidation  and  scaling  reactions. 

EM  472.  MATERIALS  PRODUCTION  AND  PROCESSES.  (3) 
Prerequisite  or  eorequisite:  EM  362.  Applications  of  thermodynamics 
and  chemistry  to  extractive  and  process  metallurgy.  Fundamental 
principles  of  materials  forming  operations.  Casting,  mechanical  work- 
ing, and  joining  methods. 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING 

ME  311.  THERMODYNAMICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Physics  221, 
Math  241.  First  and  second  law  of  thermodynamics.  Work  and  heat. 
Entropy  and  Clausius  inequality.  Ideal  and  real  gases.  Nonreactive 
mixtures  of  gases.  Availability  and  irreversibility.  Vapor  and  gas  power 
cycles. 
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ME  312.  THERMODYNAMICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ME  311. 
General  thermodynamic  relations;  equations  of  state  and  generalized 
charts.  Combustion,  dissociation,  and  chemical  equilibrium.  Intro- 
duction to  statistical  thermodynamics. 

ME  321.  THEORY  OF  MACHINES.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EM  212. 
Application  of  dynamics  to  mechanical  systems.  Staticforce  analysis. 
Dvnamic-force  analysis  of  plane  motion  and  space  mechanisms. 

ME  351.  ME  LAB  I.  (1)  Corequisites:  ME  311,  EM  311.  Theory 
and  principles  of  instrumentation.  Measurement  of  thermodynamic 
properties,  flow  properties,  and  strain.  Preparation  of  Engineering 
report.  No  lecture  hours.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

ME  352.  ME  LAB  II.  (1)  Prerequisite:  ME  351.  Corequisites: 
ME  312  and  EM  312.  Continuation  of  ME  351.  Analysis  of  simple 
systems.  No  lecture  hours.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a 
week. 

ME  400.     SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING. 

(Variable  credit  1-4)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering. This  course  will  be  devoted  to  specific  new  areas  which  are 
emerging  in  the  field  of  professional  mechanical  engineering.  Given 
at  the  senior  level,  the  course  will  build  upon  and  synthesize  the 
knowledge  the  students  have  gained  from  the  engineering  science, 
mathematics,  and  physical  science  stems  of  the  core  curriculum  given 
in  the  sophomore  and  junior  years.  The  specific  topics  covered  in 
each  separate  offering  of  the  course  will  serve  as  the  vehicle  for  teach- 
ing engineering  analysis,  synthesis  and  design,  while  simultaneously 
affording  an  opportunity  for  the  students  to  point  themselves  toward 
an  area  of  specialization. 

ME  401.  UNDERGRADUATE  RESEARCH.  (Variable  credit  1-4 
hours)  (This  course  may  be  repeated  for  credit.)  Prerequisite:  per- 
mission of  the  department.  This  course  involves  the  independent  study 
of  a  theoretical  and/or  experimental  problem  in  a  specialized  area  of 
mechanical  engineering.  The  course  permits  a  student  to  pursue  some 
particular  area  to  a  depth  much  greater  than  can  be  undertaken  within 
the  scope  of  existing  courses.  The  topic  of  the  investigation  may 
originate  from  the  student  or  from  the  faculty  member  who  will  super- 
vise the  study. 

ME  411.  HEAT  TRANSFER  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Math  371,  EM 
312,  ME  311.  Analysis  of  steady  state  and  transient  heat  conduction. 
Heat  transfer  by  radiation.  Radiation  networks.  Gaseous  radiation 
exchange. 

ME  412.  DYNAMICS  AND  THERMODYNAMICS  OF  COM- 
PRESSIBLE FLOW.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ME  311,  EM  312.  Com- 
pressible flow  equations,  isentropic  flow,  normal  shock  waves.  Fanno 
and  Rayleigh  line  flows.  Nonsteady  one  dimensional  flow. 
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ME  413.  EXPERIMENTAL  STRESS  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
EM  311.  Theoretical  and  experimental  techniques  of  stress  and  strain 
analysis,  with  experimental  emphasis  on  electrical  strain  gages  and 
instrumentation;  brittle  coatings  and  photoelasticity. 

ME  414.  REFRIGERATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ME  311.  Vapor 
compression,  absorption  and  low  temperature  refrigeration  cycles  and 
systems. 


ME  415.  ENERGY  CONVERSION  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ME  312, 
Corequisite:  ME  411.  Application  of  the  basic  concepts  of  thermo- 
dynamics, heat  transfer  and  fluid  flow  to  power  plant  problems. 

ME  416.  ENERGY  CONVERSION  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ME  311. 
Study  of  conversion  of  heat  into  power.  Thermoelectric,  magneto- 
hydrodynamie  engines,  therminoic  converters,  solar  and  fuel  cells. 

ME  418.  HEAT  TRANSFER  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ME  411.  Natural 
and  forced  convection  based  upon  boundary  layer  theory.  Heat  transfer 
in  fluids  with  change  in  phase.  Introduction  to  mass  transfer. 

ME  421.  DESIGN  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ME  321.  Senior  standing. 
Technical  application  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  mechanical  science 
to  the  analysis  of  machines  and  mechanical  systems.  Methods  of  design 
of  typical  machine  elements.  Strength  and  deflection  requirements. 


ME  422. 
machines 
selection  of  machines  and  machine  elements 


DESIGN    II.     (3)     Prerequisite:     ME    421.    Synthesis    of 
and    mechanical    systems.    Analysis,    creative    design    and 


ME  424.  MECHANICAL  VIRRATIONS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ME 
321,  Math  371.  Study  of  vibratory  motion,  including  one  or  more 
degrees  of  freedom,  with  and  with  out  damping. 

ME  451.  ME  LAR  III.  (1)  Prerequisite:  ME  352  and  Senior  stand- 
ing. The  selection  of  appropriate  instrumentation  and  the  experimental 
analysis  of  a  predetermined  small  scale  engineering  system.  No  lecture 
hours.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 


ME  452. 
ME  451. 


ME  LAR  IV.   (1)   Prerequisite:   ME  451.  Continuation  of 


REVIEW  CLASS  FOR  NORTH   CAROLINA 
ENGINEERING   REGISTRATION   EXAMINATION 

The  forty-two  hours  of  work  in  this  course  include  a  review  of  the 
fundamentals  of  engineering. 

ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

Assistant  Professor  Grant,  Chairman 

On  August  22,  1969  the  North  Carolina  Roard  of  Higher  Education 
authorized  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  to  inaugurate 
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an  upper  division  program  in  engineering  technology  and  to  award  the 
degree  Bachelor  of  Engineering  Technology.  This  program  is  designed 
primarily  for  graduates  of  two-year  technical  institutes  who  desire  to 
broaden  their  education  in  non-technical  areas  as  well  as  to  continue  in 
their  field  of  specialization;  however,  students  who  have  completed 
two  years  of  an  engineering  or  pre-engineering  curriculum  are  also 
allowed  to  transfer  to  this  program.  In  contrast  to  the  professional 
engineering  currcula,  which  are  oriented  toward  introducing  the 
student  to  the  theoretical  and  physical  bases  of  engineering  funda- 
mentals and  concepts,  the  engineering  technology  curricula  are 
designed  to  be  of  more  immediate  benefit  to  the  student  in  the  area  of 
engineering  design  and  the  analysis  and  solution  of  engineering 
problems. 

Beginning  with  the  fall  semester  of  1970  three  options  will  be 
offered:  computer/electronics  technology,  civil/architectural  techno- 
logy, and  mechanical  technology.  A  student  who  has  an  AAS  degree 
in  one  of  these  areas  and  who  meets  the  other  admission  requirements 
can  enter  UNC-C  with  junior  standing  in  engineering  technology  and, 
after  satisfactory  completion  of  the  prescribed  two-year  curriculum, 
receive  the  Bachelor  of  Engineering  Technology  degree. 

More  details  on  admission  requirements,  curriculum  requirements, 
and  course  descriptions  may  be  obtained  upon  request  from  the 
Department  of  Engineering  Technology. 
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DIVISION   OF   HUMANITIES 

Professor  Mathis,  Chairman 

The  Division  of  Humanities  includes  the  departments  of  English, 
Fine  Arts,  Foreign  Languages,  History,  and  Philosophy  and  Religion. 
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ENGLISH 

Professors  Wallace,  Chairman,  MeEniry;  Associate  Professors  Ellis, 
Mason,1  McCall,  Moose,  Varnas;  Assistant  Professors  Carver,  Gatlin, 
Shapiro;  Instructors  Bryan,  Bush,  Carr,  Grey,  Kerwin,  Newman, 
Patterson,  Stauffer  and  Wyland.  Writer-in-Residence  Blythe.  Lecturers 
Woodard  (Part-time),  Hunter  (Part-time). 

A  major  in  English  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  (except  for  students  in 
the  elementary  teachers  certification  program)  consists  of  30  hours  of 
courses  above  English  101  and  102.  Required  courses  are  201,  202 
(6);  Shakespeare  (3);  one  English  and  one  American  period  course 
(6);  one  advanced  course  in  language  or  composition  (3);  and  12 
additional  hours  of  advanced  work  within  the  department.  Outside  the 
department,  majors  in  English  must  take  3  hours  in  the  history  of 
England  and  15  semester  hours  of  related  work  exclusive  of  Education. 

A  major  in  English  for  students  in  the  elementary  teachers  certifi- 
cation program  consists  of  24  hours  of  English  beyond  English  101 
and  102,  including  English  201,  202  (6);  Shakespeare  (3);  English 
332  (3);  one  English  and  one  American  period  course  (6);  and  6 
additional  hours  of  advanced  work  within  the  department.  Outside 
the  department,  majors  in  the  elementary  certification  program  must 
take  3  hours  in  the  history  of  England  or  of  the  United  States  and  15 
hours  of  related  work,  normally  in  Education  and  Psychology. 


101.     ENGLISH     COMPOSITION. 

practice    in    writing,    and    especially 
rhetorical  effectiveness. 


(3)     Readings     and     intensive 
exposition,    with    emphasis    on 


102.  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  (3)  Critical  writing,  collateral 
reading,  and  introduction  to  literary  study. 

111.  MASTERPIECES  OF  WORLD  LITERATURE  I.  (3)  Read- 
ings in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Eastern  works  in  translation. 

112.  MASTERPIECES  OF  WORLD  LITERATURE  II.  (3)  Read- 
ings in  European,  Medieval,  Renaissance,  and  Modern  literature  in 
translation. 

201.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  101  and 
102.  Intensive  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  British  literature  in 
chronological  sequence  before  1700. 

202.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  101  and 
102.  British  literary  masterpieces  since  1700. 


203.  MASTERPIECES  OF  MODERN  FICTION.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
English  101  and  102.  Readings  in  selected  novels  and  short  stories 
written  since  1850.  Does  not  count  toward  an  English  major. 

204.  MAJOR  AMERICAN  WRITERS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  English 
101  and  102.  Extensive  readings  in  six  to  eight  authors.  Recom- 
mended for  non-English  majors  who  are  working  for  teachers  certifi- 
cates. Does  not  count  toward  an  English  major. 


On  leave  1969-70. 
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205.  READINGS  IN  WESTERN  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
English  101  and  102.  Ancient,  British,  and  American  writings, 
emphasizing  basic  themes  and  literary  forms.  Does  not  count  toward 
an  English  major. 

206.  DRAMA  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
English  101,  and  102.  An  introductory  course  in  the  appreciation 
of  drama,  including  film,  and  involving  study  of  structure,  theme, 
and  character.  Does  not  count  toward  an  English  major. 

NOTE:     Prerequisite  for  300   and   400   level   courses:    3   semester 
hours  of  English  on  the  200  level,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

301.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  DRAMA  IN  TRANSLATION.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  6  semester  hours  of  literature  on  the  200  level  or  above. 
A  study  of  selected  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Plautus, 
Terence,  and  Seneca  with  emphasis  on  dramaturgy  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Theatre.  (Same  as  Speech  and  Theatre 
301.) 

303.  CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE.  (2)  Critical  study  of  repre- 
sentative reading  materials  and  approaches  to  literature  appropriate  for 
elementary  school  children.  Does  not  count  toward  an  English  major. 

305.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION.  (3)  The  writing  of  essays, 
criticisms,  various  forms  of  exposition,  and  short  narratives. 

312.  SHAKESPEARE.  (3)  Twelve  of  his  major  plays  from  the 
comedies,  tragedies,  and  histories. 

313.  MILTON.  (3)  The  major  poems  and  selections  from  the  minor 
works. 

323.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  1660-1785.  (3)  Poetry  and  prose 
from  Dryden  through  Johnson;  collateral  readings  in  drama  and  the 
novel. 


325.  THE  ROMANTIC  ERA,  1785-1832.  (3)  The  development  of 
the  Romantic  movement  with  emphasis  on  the  works  of  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  and  other  major  poets. 

326.  THE  VICTORIAN  ERA,  1832-1900.  (3)  Emphasis  on  Tenny- 
son, Robert  Browning,  Arnold,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Newman. 

332.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  ENGLISH.  (3)  An  intro- 
duction to  the  phonology  and  grammatical  structure  of  present-day 
English,  with  some  consideration  of  word  formation,  changes  in  mean- 
ing, dialectal  differences,  and  problems  of  usage. 

341.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  1820-1890.  (3)  The  chief  writers 
and  literary  movements  from  Irving  through  Whitman. 

342.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  SINCE  1890.  (3)  The  chief 
writers  and  movements  from  Howells  to  the  present. 
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401.  LITERARY  CRITICISM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  15  hours  of  English. 
The  major  schools  and  individual  critics;  readings  in  the  history  of 
criticism  and  composition  of  critical  papers. 

412.     ENGLISH   LITERATURE   FROM   THE   BEGINNINGS   TO 

1500.  (3)  A  systematic  survey  of  English  literature  from  the  beginnings 
to  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  excluding  Chaucer.  All  the  works 
studied  in  this  course  will  be  in  translation. 

492.  SENIOR  COLLOQUIUM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing 
and  permission  of  the  departmental  chairman.  Lectures,  discussion, 
and  student  reports. 


Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

311. "  CHAUCER.  (3)  The  Canterbury  Tales,  Troilus  and  Criseyde, 
and  selected  minor  works. 

321.°  THE  EARLIER  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  (3)  Major 
writers  from  Bacon  and  Donne  to  the  Restoration. 

331.°  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  (3)  Origins 
and  development  of  the  English  language  and  its  present  usage. 

343."  THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  (3)  Major  novelists  and  traditions  from  the  beginnings 
of  the  American  novel  through  the  rise  of  realism,  with  primary 
attention  to  approximately  eight  or  ten  representative  novels. 

344.°  THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL  OF  THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY.  (3)  Major  novelists  and  traditions  from  the  emergence 
of  naturalism  to  the  present,  with  primary  attention  to  approximately 
eight  or  ten  representative  novels. 

401.°  MODERN  LITERARY  CRITICISM.  (3)  Major  schools  and 
critics  since  Coleridge;  the  writing  of  critical  papers. 

413.°  ENGLISH  PROSE  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.  (3)  The  major  works,  excluding  drama,  More  through 
Spencer,  with  attention  to  the  development  of  the  lyric. 

421.°  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL  BEFORE  SCOTT.  (3)  Major  writers 
and  traditions,  Defore  through  Jane  Austen. 

422.°  THE  NOVEL  FROM  SCOTT  THROUGH  THE  VICTOR- 
IANS. (3)  Major  writers  and  traditions  through  Hardy. 

423.  THE  MODERN  BRITISH  NOVEL.  (3)  Representative  British 
novels  showing  the  philosophies  and  techniques  affecting  British 
fiction,  from  Hardy  to  the  present. 
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431.°  ENGLISH  DRAMA  BEFORE  1642.  (3)  Representative  plays 
with  emphasis  on  the  chief  Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  and  Caroline 
dramatists  from  Lyly  to  Ford,  excluding  Shakespeare. 

441."  COLONIAL  AND  EARLY  AMERICAN  Literature.  (3) 
American  literature  from  Colonial  times  through  Washington  Irving. 

450.°  MODERN  POETRY.  (3)  Chief  British  and  American  poets  of 
this  century. 

451.°  MODERN  DRAMA.  (3)  Representative  British  and  American 
plays  from  Shaw  to  the  present. 

461.°  MODERN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  (3)  Prerequisite:  English 
332  or  560.  A  descriptive  analysis  of  the  structure  of  Modern  English, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  transformational  approach. 


Courses  for  Graduates 


611.  SHAKESPEARE'S  COMEDIES  AND  HISTORIES.  (3) 
Detailed  study  of  source  materials,  textual  problems,  and  stage 
conventions  in  selected  comedies  and  history  plays  illustrating 
Shakespeare's  dramaturgy. 

612.  SHAKESPEARE'S  TRAGEDIES.  (3)  Source  materials, 
textual  problems,  and  stage  conventions  of  selected  tragedies,  chosen 
primarily  from  the  period  of  the  great  tragedies,  illustrating  Shake- 
speare's dramaturgy. 

613.  MILTON.  (3)  The  complete  poetry  and  selections  from  the 
prose. 

623.  THE  AUGUSTAN  AGE.  (3)  The  chief  literary  figures  and 
conventions  in  the  light  of  intellectual  and  historical  currents. 

642.  AMERICAN  REALISM  AND  NATURALISM.  (3)  Major 
writers  of  the  two  movements  before  and  after  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth   century,    including   Twain,    Howells,    James,    Crane,    Dreiser, 

and  Norris. 

661.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LINGUISTICS.  (3)  The  science  of 
linguistics,  its  techniques  and  objectives;  descriptive  and  historical 
linguistics;  language  families  of  the  world;  language  and  society. 

690.     DIRECTED  READING.   (3) 
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FINE  ARTS 

Proiessor  Mathis,  Chairman 

ART 

Associate  Professor  Nonn,  Assistant  Professor  Gatewood,  Instructor 
Anderson 

201.  ART  APPRECIATION  (3)  An  introduction  to  art  history  and 
appreciation  covering  basic  concepts,  aesthetic  aims,  and  social 
influences  which  characterize  and  differentiate  one  civilization  or 
period  from  another.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

203.  BASIC  STUDIO  I.  (3)  A  beginning  studio  course  to  introduce 
the  student  to  the  fundamentals  of  organization,  composition,  and  use 
of  color  in  two  dimensional  design.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

204.  BASIC  STUDIO  II.  Prerequisite  ART  203.  (3)  A  beginning 
studio  course  in  which  the  various  media  and  approaches  to  drawing 
and  composition  are  investigated.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

302.  ART  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite or  corequisite:  Education  303.  A  study  of  materials  and 
techniques  which  the  teacher  may  use  in  art  activities  in  the  school. 
Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

303.  ART  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior 
standing.  Available  to  Art  majors  only.  A  study  of  materials  and 
techniques  for  teaching  Art  at  the  secondary  school  level.  Five  studio- 
lecture  hours  per  week. 

304.  FIGURE  DRAWING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ART  203,  204.  An 
intermediate  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with  basic  problems  and 
approaches  in  drawing  from  live  models.  Six  studio  hours  per  week. 

305.  PAINTING.  Prerequisite  ART  203  or  permission  of  instructor. 
(3)  A  studio  course  investigating  techniques  and  approaches  in  paint- 
ing. Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

310.  ANCIENT  ART.  (3)  A  study  of  painting,  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture from  the  pre-classical  civilizations  through  the  Roman  Empire. 
Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

312.  RENAISSANCE  ART.  (3)  A  study  of  the  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture  of  Italy  and  of  Northern  Europe  during  the  Renais- 
sance. Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

314.  POST  RENAISSANCE  ART.  (3)  A  study  of  the  painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture  of  Europe  from  the  Baroque  period  through 
the  early  nineteenth  century.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

316.  MODERN  ART.  (3)  A  study  of  western  painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture  from  the  mid-nineteenth  century  to  the  present.  Three 
hours  each  week. 
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320.  GENERAL  CRAFTS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Art  203.  An  intro- 
ductory studio  course  in  the  various  craft  media  and  techniques 
including  ceramics,  metal,  wood,  and  fiber.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

330.  SCULPTURE.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Art  203  and  Art  204.  A 
beginning  studio  course  designed  to  investigate  various  media  and 
approaches  in  sculpture.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

403.  DESIGN.  (3)  Prerequisites:  203,  204,  304  or  permission  of 
instructor.  An  advanced  studio  course  designed  to  offer  students 
further  projection  into  2  D  and  3  D  areas,  with  emphasis  on  material 
research,  technique,  structuring  and  design  theory.  Six  studio  hours 
each  week. 

405.  PAINTING.  (3)  Prerequisites,  Art  203,  204,  and  305.  A  studio 
course  planned  to  increase  the  student's  knowledge  of,  and  investi- 
gations in  painting.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

490.  STUDIO  PROBLEMS.  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor 
upon  approval  of  portfolio.  A  projects  course  designed  to  focus  on 
individual  student  studio  problems.  May  be  offered  for  1,  2,  or  3  hours 
credit.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

498.  SENIOR  PROJECTS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor.  Open  to  Art  majors  only.  A  projects  course 
designed  to  represent  a  culmination  of  the  student's  total  under- 
graduate work  in  Art.  Project  determined  in  view  of  the  student's 
individual  needs  and  abilities.  Meetings  to  be  arranged. 


MUSIC 

Professor  Mathis;  Associate  Professor  Booth;  Assistant  Professor  Dailey; 
Instructors  Gaither,  Medina 

101.  ELEMENTARY  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  (4)  An  aural  approach 
to  fundamentals  of  music.  Emphasis  on  ear-training,  sight-singing, 
and  key  board  harmony.  Three  lecture  hours,  two  one-hour  labora- 
tories per  week. 

102.  ELEMENTARY  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  (4)  Continuation  of 
Music  101.  Prerequisite:  Music  101. 

201.  INTERMEDIATE  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  (4)  Continuation 
of  Music  102.  Prerequisite:  Music  102. 

202.  INTERMEDIATE  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  (4)  Continuation 
of  Music  201.  Prerequisite:  Music  201. 

207.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSIC  LITERATURE.  (3)  The 
development  of  resources  for  the  aural  exploration  of  music  through 
emphasis  on  stylistic  characteristics  and  the  evolution  of  musical  forms, 
and  the  interrelationship  of  music  with  other  cultural  influences. 
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208.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSIC  LITERATURE.  (3)  Continu- 
ation of  Music  207.  Prerequisite:  Music  207. 

301.  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.  (3)  A  period  course  focusing  on  stylistic 
evolution  of  music  from  its  origins  through  the  Raroque  period.  Pre- 
requisite: Music  202,  Music  208,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

302.  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.  (3)  Continuation  of  Music  301,  from 
the  Baroque  period  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  Music  301. 

307.  MUSIC  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS.  (3) 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Education  303.  Methods  and  materials  of 
instruction  which  the  teacher  can  applv  in  a  music  program  in  the 
elementary  school. 

308.  SEMINAR  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION.  (3)  A  problem  course 
dealing  with  psychological,  philosophical,  and  aesthetic  criteria  for 
the  selection  and  presentation  of  music  materials  to  persons  at  varying 
levels  of  maturity  and  musical  background.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the 
Instructor. 

490.  PROBLEMS  IN  PERFORMANCE  PRACTICES.  (1-3)  Pre- 
requisite: Consent  of  instructor.  A  problems  oriented  course  in  the 
theoretical,  historical,  aesthetic,  and  technical  aspects  of  musical 
performance.  May  be  offered  for  1,  2,  or  3  hours  credit.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit. 


APPLIED   MUSIC 


C. 

—  Flute 

H. 

—  Organ 

O.  —  High  Brass 

D. 

—  Harp 

L. 

—  Piano 

P.  —  Voice 

051.  (1).  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  (Suffix,  e.g.,  051D,  Harp, 
determines  area  of  study.) 

052.  (2).  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  (Suffix,  e.g.,  052L,  Piano, 
determines  area  of  study.) 

NOTE:  For  each  hour  of  credit,  one  one-half  hour  private  lesson  and 
a  minimum  of  five  hours  of  practice  per  week.  All  students  enrolled 
for  credit  study  in  Applied  Music  must  perform  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  semester  before  a  faculty  jury. 

ENSEMBLE 

081.  (1).  Chorus.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Credit  limited  to  one 
semester  hour  per  semester. 


SPEECH   AND  THEATRE 

Associate  Professor  Nicholson;  Instructor  Nugent 
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101.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  SPEECH.  (3).  Training  in  voice  and 
diction  to  develop  effective  delivery.  The  composition  and  presentation 
of  speeches. 

111.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THEATRE.  (3)  A  survey  of  the  art  of 
the  actor,  director,  designer,  and  playwright;  reading  of  selected  plays 
and  analysis  of  dramatic  form. 

201.  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  LITERATURE.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: Sophomore  standing.  Intensive  training  in  voice  and  diction. 
Analysis  and  presentation  of  selected  English  and  American  literature. 

203.  ARGUMENTATION  AND  DERATE.  (3)  Principles  of 
argumentation  and  debate,  including  analysis,  brief-making,  evidence, 
reasoning,  and  refutation;  class  debating  on  vital  issues.  Prerequisite: 
Speech  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

205.  A  HISTORY  OF  DRAMA  IN  THE  THEATRE.  (3)  A  survey 
of  Western  drama  from  Greek  drama  through  English  Restoration 
drama  with  some  emphasis  on  the  theatres  in  which  plays  were 
presented. 

206.  A  HISTORY  OF  DRAMA  IN  THE  THEATRE.  (3)  A  survey 
of  drama  from  the  18th  century  to  the  present  with  some  emphasis  on 
the  theatres  in  which  the  plays  were  presented. 

211.  THEATRE  WORKSHOP.  (2)  An  acting  laboratory.  Develop- 
ment of  a  creative  approach  to  acting  through  exercises  in  concen- 
tration, pantomine,  improvisation,  characterization.  Three  hours 
weekly. 

212.  THEATRE  WORKSHOP.  (2)  Prerequisite:  Speech  211. 
Emphasis  on  the  disciplines  of  acting  techniques.  Analysis  and  pre- 
sentation of  selected  scenes  from  plays. 

301.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  DRAMA  IN  TRANSLATION.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  6  semester  hours  of  literature  on  the  200  level  or  above. 
A  study  of  selected  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Plautus, 
Terence,  and  Seneca  with  emphasis  on  dramaturgy  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Greek  and  Roman  theatre. 

451.  MODERN  DRAMA.  (3)  Representative  Rritish  and  American 
plays  from  Shaw  to  the  present.  This  course  is  the  same  course  as 
English  451,  MODERN  DRAMA. 


FOREIGN   LANGUAGES 

Professors  Turner,  Chairman,  Slechta;  Associate  Professors  Bush, 
Gabriel,  Hoyle,  Saman;  Assistant  Professor  Gleaves;  Instructors 
Hopper,  Merrill,  Richard,  Rose,  Stabates,  Wruck;  Lecturer  Brown 
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Programs  in  each  of  the  several  foreign  languages  offered  are 
designed  to  give  a  student  competence  in  four  skills — understanding, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing  the  given  language,  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  culture  and  civilization  of  the  country  or  countries  where 
that  language  is  spoken,  especially  their  literature,  and  to  give  him 
some  understanding  of  the  people  who  speak  it.  Major  programs 
include  advanced  linguistic  analysis  of  sound  systems  and  structure 
and  are  designed  to  prepare  students  for  certification  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  or  graduate  work 
in  the  major  field.  Courses  above  the  202  level  are  normally  taught 
in  the  foreign  language. 

Placement 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  will  recommend  the  place- 
ment of  a  student  in  a  class  of  a  level  commensurate  with  his  demon- 
strated competence  at  the  time  of  enrollment  considered  together 
with  his  prior  language  training  or  experience. 

Laboratory 

All  foreign  language  courses  at  the  100  and  200  level,  as  well  as 
those  numbered  301  and  302,  meet  for  three  class  hours  and  one  to 
two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Whenever  warranted,  labora- 
tory work  may  be  assigned  by  the  instructor  in  other  courses. 

Suggested  Curriculum  Leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 
in  a  Foreign  Language 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


1st  Semester 

English  101    3 

Speech  101   3 

History  101    3 

Foreign  Language  201 3 

Elective    3 

15 


2nd  Semester 

English  102   3 

Mathematics  Elective    3 

History  102    3 

Foreign  Language  202 3 

Elective    3 

15 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


1st  Semester 

Foreign  Language  301   3 

Literature  Elective 3 

Science  with  lab 4 

Social  Science  Elective 3 

16 


2nd  Semester 

Foreign  Language  302 3 

Foreign  Language  304 3 

Science  with  lab 4 

Math,  or  Logic  Elective 3 

Elective    3 

16 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


1st  Semester 

Foreign  Language  303 3 

Foreign  Language  309  (331)  .  .  .   3 

Fine  Arts  Elective 3 

Soc.  Sci.  Elective  3 

Elective     3 
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15 


2nd  Semester 

Foreign  Language  4xx 3 

Literature  Elective 3 

Phil.  (Comp.  Rel.) 3 

Elective    3 

Elective     3 

15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


1st  Semester 

Foreign  Language  4xx 3 

Foreign  Language  4xx 3 

Elective    3 

Elective    3 

Elective    3 


2nd  Semester 

Foreign  Language  49x 3 

Fine  Arts  Elective 3 

Elective    3 

Elective    3 

Elective    3 


15 


15 


Total  Hours:  122 


Suggested  Curriculum  Leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

in  a  Foreign  Language,  with  Certification  in 

Secondary  School  Teaching 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


1st  Semester 

English  101    3 

Speech  101   3 

History  101    3 

Foreign  Language  201    3 

Elective    3 


2nd  Semester 

English  102   3 

Mathematics  101  (103)    3 

History  102    3 

Foreign  Language  202 3 

Elective    3 


15 


15 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


1st  Semester 

English  201    3 

Foreign  Language  301 3 

Education  201   3 

Social  Science1    3 

A  Physical  Science 4 


2nd  Semester 

English  202  (203,  204) 3 

Foreign  Language  302 3 

Foreign  Language  304 3 

Math,  or  Logic 3 

A  Biological  Science   4 


16 


16 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


1st  Semester 

Foreign  Language  303 3 

Foreign  Language  331 3 

Psychology  201   4 

Social  Science1    3 

Health  Education  101   1 

Elective     3 

17 


2nd  Semester 

Foreign  Language  4xx 3 

Foreign  Language  4xx 3 

Fine  Arts  Elective 3 

Psychology  202   3 

Elective     3 

15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


1st  Semester 

Foreign  Language  4xx   3 

Phil,  or  Comp.  Rel 3 

Foreign  Language  309 3 

Foreign  Language  49x 3 

Fine  Arts  Elective 3 

Physical  Education  101 1 


2nd  Semester 

Education  304   3 

Psychology  302   3 

Education  402   3 

Education  451   6 

15 


Total  Hours:  125 


16 


_   ,.S.ocl,al    Science    options    for    Secondary    Education    candidates    are:     Anthropology. 
Political  Science.  Sociology.  Economics,  and  Geography. 
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FRENCH 

A  major  in  French  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  French 
201,  202,  301,  302,  303,  304,  331,  and  at  least  12  hours  on  the  400 
level,  including  either  491  or  492.  Related  work  is  to  be  approved  by 
the  department.  Curricula  for  teaching  candidates  must  also  be 
approved  by  the  Division  of  Education.  Teaching  candidates  with  a 
major  in  French  must  also  take  French  309. 

101.  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH.  (3)  Fundamentals  of  French 
grammar  and  phonetics,  reading,  and  conversation.  Three  class  hours 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  No  college  credit  given 
if  student  has  received  credit  for  same  language  to  satisfy  entrance 
requirement. 


102.  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH.  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  101,  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Continuation  of  French  101.  Three 
class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  No  college 
credit  given  if  student  has  received  credit  for  same  language  to  satisfy 
entrance  requirement. 

201.  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH.  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  102, 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Review  grammar,  with  composition 
and  conversation  based  upon  readings  on  French  culture  and 
civilization.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per 
week. 

202.  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH.  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  201, 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Review  grammar,  composition,  and 
conversation,  based  upon  readings  in  French  prose.  Three  class  hours 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 


301.  ADVANCED  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  COMPOSITION,  AND 
CONVERSATION  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  202,  or  permission  of 
the  department.  For  prospective  teachers  of  French  and  students  who 
want  intensive  oral  and  written  work  in  the  language.  Book  reports  on 
collateral  readings.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work 
per  week. 


302.  ADVANCED  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  COMPOSITION,  AND 
CONVERSATION  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  202,  or  permission  of 
the  department.  Informal  conversation  on  diversified  prepared  topics, 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles.  Students  will  be  given  maximum 
opportunity  for  self-expression.  Book  reports  on  collateral  readings. 
Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

303.  SURVEY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE  TO  1800.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: French  202,  or  permission  of  the  department.  Selected  read- 
ings in  prose  and  poetry  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  1800.  Emphasis  on 
each  literary  movement.  Book  reports  on  collateral  readings. 
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304.  SURVEY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE  SINCE  1800.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  French  202,  or  permission  of  the  department.  Continu- 
ation of  French  303.  Book  reports  on  collateral  readings. 

309.  FRENCH  CIVILIZATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  202, 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Composition  and  conversation  based 
on  readings  in  French  culture,  civilization,  art,  and  literature.  Three 
class  hours  per  week. 

331.  FRENCH  PHONETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  202,  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Study  of  the  sounds  of  the  French 
language,  their  production,  and  their  representation  by  means  of  the 
International  Phonetic  Alphabet.  Practice  in  reading  and  speaking 
with  proper  rhythm  and  intonation.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours 
of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

401.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CEN- 
TURY. (3)  Prerequisite:  French  303  and  304,  or  permission  of  the 
department.  Collateral  readings. 

403.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CEN- 
TURY. (3)  Prerequisite:  French  303  and  304,  or  permission  of  the 
department.  Collateral  readings. 

405.  THE  AGE  OF  ENLIGHTENMENT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  French 
303   and  304,  or  permission  of  the  department.  Collateral   readings. 

408.  THE  CLASSICAL  PERIOD.  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  303 
and  304,  or  permission  of  the  department.  Collateral  readings. 

416.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND 
THE  RENAISSANCE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  303  and  304,  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Collateral  readings. 

491.  SENIOR  COLLOQUIUM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing 
and  permission  of  the  department.  Special  problems  in  the  major  field. 
Collateral  readings  and  term  papers.  Either  491  or  492  is  required  of 
all  French  majors. 

492.  SENIOR  COLLOQUIUM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing 
and  permission  of  the  department.  Intensive  study  of  special  areas  or 
literary  figures  in  the  major  field.  Either  491  or  492  is  required  of  all 
French  majors. 


GERMAN 

A  major  in  German  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  German 
201,  202,  301  or  302,  303,  304,  309,  and  12  hours  on  the  400-level, 
including  491,  or  a  total  of  30  hours.  In  addition,  15  hours  of  related 
work,  to  be  approved  by  the  department  chairman,  will  be  required. 
Candidates  for  teacher  certification  must  also  take  German  331, 
making  a  total  of  33  hours  of  German  required. 
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101.  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN.  (3)  Fundamentals  of  German 
grammar  and  phonetics,  reading,  and  conversation.  Three  class  hours 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  No  college  credit  given 
if  student  has  received  credit  for  same  language  to  satisfy  entrance 
requirement. 

102.  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN.  (3)  Prerequisite:  German  101  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Continuation  of  German  101.  Three 
class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  No  college 
credit  given  if  student  has  received  credit  for  same  language  to  satisfy 
entrance  requirement. 

201.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN  (3)  Prerequisite:  German  102 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Review  grammar,  composition,  and 
conversation  based  upon  readings  on  the  culture  and  civilization  of 
German-speaking  countries.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  labora- 
tory work  per  week. 

202.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN  (3)  Prerequisite:  German  201 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Continuation  of  German  201.  Review 
grammar,  composition,  and  conversation,  based  upon  readings  in 
German  prose.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work 
per  week. 

301.  ADVANCED  GERMAN  GRAMMAR,  COMPOSITION,  AND 
CONVERSATION  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  German  202  or  permission  of 
the  department.  For  prospective  teachers  of  German  and  students  who 
want  intensive  oral  and  written  work  in  the  language.  Rook  reports  on 
collateral  readings.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work 
per  week. 

302.  ADVANCED  GERMAN  GRAMMAR,  COMPOSITION,  AND 
CONVERSATION  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  German  202  or  permission  of 
the  department.  Informal  conversation  on  diversified  prepared  topics, 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles.  Students  will  be  given  maximum 
opportunity  for  self-expression.  Rook  reports  on  collateral  readings. 
Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

303.  SURVEY  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
German  202  or  permission  of  the  department.  General  introduction  to 
German  literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Classical  Period.  Rook 
reports  on  collateral  readings. 

304.  SURVEY  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
German  202  or  permission  of  the  department.  German  literature  since 
classicism.  Rook  reports  on  collateral  readings. 

309.  GERMAN  CIVILIZATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  German  202  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Composition  and  conversation  based 
on  readings  in  the  culture,  civilization,  art,  and  literature  of  German- 
speaking  countries. 
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311.  SELECTED  READINGS  IN  GERMAN  LITERATURE  I. 
(3)  Prerequisite:  German  202  or  permission  of  the  department.  Book 
reports  on  collateral  readings. 

312.  SELECTED  READINGS  IN  GERMAN  LITERATURE  II. 
(3)  Prerequisite:  German  202  or  permission  of  the  department.  Book 
reports  on  collateral  readings. 

321.  TECHNICAL  GERMAN.  (3)  Prerequisite:  German  202  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Readings  and  translations  of  German 
publications  in  the  student's  major  field  or  area  of  concentration. 

322.  TECHNICAL  GERMAN.  (3)  Prerequisite:  German  202  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Readings  and  translations  of  German 
publications  in  the  student's  major  field  or  area  of  concentration. 

331.  GERMAN  PHONETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  German  202  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Study  of  the  sounds  of  the  German 
language,  their  production,  and  their  representation  by  means  of  the 
International  Phonetic  Alphabet.  Practice  in  reading  and  speaking  with 
proper  rhythm  and  intonation.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of 
laboratory  work  per  week.  Transcription  exercises  and  student  record- 
ings. 

401.  GERMAN  CLASSICISM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level 
courses  or  permission  of  department.  Storm  and  Stress.  Early  classicism. 
Book  reports  on  collateral  readings. 

402.  GERMAN  ROMANTICISM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level 
courses  or  permission  of  department.  Late  classicism  and  romanticism. 
Book  reports  on  collateral  readings. 

407.  GERMAN  POETRY  FROM  HOELDERLIN  TO  THE  PRE- 
SENT. (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  depart- 
ment. An  analysis  of  the  chief  lyric  poets,  literary  movements,  and 
types  of  German  poetry. 

414.  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  GERMANY  AS  REFLECTED  IN 
LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission 
of  department.  Political  and  social  events  from  World  War  I  to  the 
present  day,  as  reflected  in  German  literature.  Book  reports  on  col- 
lateral readings. 

RUSSIAN 

101.  ELEMENTARY  RUSSIAN.  (3)  Fundamentals  of  Russian 
grammar,  with  particular  stress  on  correct  pronunciation  and  self- 
expression,  through  practice  in  the  language  laboratory.  Three  class 
hours  and  two  laboratory  periods  a  week. 

102.  ELEMENTARY  RUSSIAN.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Russian  101. 
Continuation  of  Russian  101.  Graded  readings.  Three  class  hours  and 
two  laboratory  periods  a  week. 
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201.  INTERMEDIATE  RUSSIAN.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Russian  102 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Review  grammar,  with  conversation 
and  composition  based  upon  readings  in  Russian  culture  and  civili- 
zation. Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

202.  INTERMEDIATE  RUSSIAN.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Russian  201 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Continuation  of  grammar,  conver- 
sation, and  composition  skills,  based  on  readings  in  Russian  literature. 
Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 


SPANISH 

A  major  in  Spanish  leading  to  the  R.A.  degree  consists  of  Spanish 
201,  202,  301,  302,  303,  304,  309  or  310,  and  12  hours  of  Spanish 
courses  on  the  400  level,  which  must  include  Spanish  491.  Students 
who  plan  to  teach  in  public  secondary  schools  must  also  take  Spanish 
331.  Related  work  is  to  be  approved  by  the  department.  Curricula 
for  teaching  candidates  must  also  be  approved  bv  the  Department  of 
Education. 

101.  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH.  (3)  Introduction  to  Spanish,  with 
emphasis  on  auditory  comprehension,  oral  production  and  control  of 
structure.  Three  hours  of  class  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
No  college  credit  given  if  student  has  received  credit  for  same  language 
to  satisfy  entrance  requirement. 

102.  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH.  (3)  Continuation  of  Spanish  101, 
with  greater  attention  to  reading  and  writing.  Three  hours  of  class 
and  two  hours  laboratory  per  week.  No  college  credit  given  if  student 
has  received  credit  for  same  language  to  satisfy  entrance  requirement. 

201.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  102 
or  permission  of  department.  Reinforcement  and  expansion  of  skill 
mastery  developed  in  elementary  courses  on  basis  of  selected  readings 
and  analysis  of  structure.  Three  hours  of  class  and  two  hours  laboratory 
per  week. 

202.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202 
or  permission  of  department.  Continuation  of  Spanish  201.  Extensive 
practice  in  oral  and  written  control  of  the  language  on  basis  of  readings 
from  Spanish  or  Spanish-American  literature.  Three  hours  of  class 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 

301.  ADVANCED  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: Spanish  202  or  permission  of  the  department.  For  pro- 
spective teachers  of  Spanish  and  students  who  want  intensive  oral  and 
written  work  in  the  language.  Both  written  and  oral  composition. 
Reports  on  collateral  reading.  Three  hours  of  class  and  two  hours 
laboratory  per  week.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

302.  ADVANCED  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite:    Spanish    202    or    permission     of    department.     Advanced 
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structural  analysis  and  oral  and  written  composition.  Reports  of  col- 
lateral readings.  Three  hours  of  class  and  two  hours  laboratory  per 
week.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

303.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH  LITERATURE  I.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: Spanish  202  or  permission  of  department.  Reading  and 
analysis  of  representative  master  works  of  Spanish  literature  from  its 
origins  through  the  Golden  Age.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

304.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH  LITERATURE  II.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  permission  of  department.  Continuation 
of  Spanish  303  with  emphasis  on  literature  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

309.  SPANISH  CIVILIZATION  AND  CULTURE.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Spanish  202  or  permission  of  department.  An  overview  of  the  cultural 
heritage  of  peninsular  Spain.  Lecture,  discussion,  recitation  on  basis 
of  assigned  readings.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

310.  SPANISH  AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION  AND  CULTURE. 
(3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  permission  of  department.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  eighteen  Spanish  American 
countries.  Lecture,  discussion,  recitation  on  the  basis  of  assigned 
readings.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 


331.  SPANISH  PHONETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or 
permission  of  department.  Detailed  analysis  of  description  and  pro- 
duction of  Spanish  sounds.  Practical  exercises  to  include  phonetic 
transcription  and  recordings.  Two  hours  of  class  and  two  hours  of 
laboratory  a  week. 

401.  MODERN  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two 
300  level  courses  or  permission  of  the  department.  Survey  of  peninsular 
literature  from  costumbrismo  through  the  Generation  of  1898. 
Lectures,  discussions  and  reports  on  basis  of  extensive  collateral  read- 
ing. Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

402.  CONTEMPORARY  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: two  300  level  courses  or  permission  of  department.  Treat- 
ment of  major  literary  developments  from  the  Generation  of  1898  to 
the  present  day.  Lectures,  discussions  and  reports  on  the  basis  of 
extensive  collateral  readings.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

405.  THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE  I.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  two  300  level  courses  or  permission  of  department.  El 
Lazarillo  through  El  Criticon.  Lecture,  discussion  and  reports  on 
basis  of  extensive  collateral  reading.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

406.  THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE  II.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  two  300  level  courses  or  permission  of  department. 
Study  of  works  of  the  leading  dramatists  and  poets  of  the  period  with 
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emphasis  on  Lope,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Ruiz  de  Alarcon  and  Calderon. 
Lectures,  discussions  and  reports  on  basis  of  extensive  collateral  read- 
ings. Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

407.  SPANISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND 
RENAISSANCE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300  level  courses  or  permission 
of  department.  Lectures,  discussions  and  reports  on  basis  of  extensive 
collateral  readings. 

409.  SPANISH  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
two  300  level  courses  or  permission  of  department.  Survey  of  Spanish 
American  literature  from  the  colonial  period  through  Romanticism. 
Lectures,  discussion  and  reports  on  the  basis  of  assigned  readings. 
Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

410.  SPANISH  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  II.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
two  300  level  courses  or  permission  of  department.  Introduction  to 
the  literature  of  the  eighteen  Spanish  American  countries  from 
Modernism  through  the  contemporary  period.  Lectures,  discussion, 
and  reports  on  the  basis  of  assigned  readings.  Course  conducted  in 
Spanish. 

491.  SENIOR  COLLOQUIUM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing 
and  permission  of  the  department.  Comprehensive  review  of  the 
major  field. 

492.  SELECTED  READINGS  IN  SPANISH.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
two  300  level  courses  or  permission  of  department.  Consideration  in 
depth  of  a  predetermined  author  or  literary  movement.  Course 
conducted  in  Spanish. 


HISTORY 

Professors  Rieke,  Chairman,  Abernathy,  Hall;  Assistant  Professors 
Morrill,  Perzel,  Ploger,  Robbins;  Instructors  Deal,  Warren;  Robert 
Lee  Railey  Lecturer  Baker;  Lecturer  Haskins  (Part-time) 


A  major  in  History  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree,  except  for  students 
in  the  elementary  certification  program,  consists  of  30  semester  hours 
of  history,  including  Modern  Western  Civilization  (101-102)  and 
American  History  (201-202).  Related  work  consists  of  15  semester 
hours  in  one  discipline. 

A  major  in  History  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  for  students  in  the 
elementary  certification  program  consists  of  27  hours  of  history, 
including  Modern  Western  Civilization  (101-102)  and  American 
History  (201-202).  Related  work  consists  of  21  hours  as  outlined  in 
the  general  degree  requirements  of  the  elementary  certification 
program. 

Certification  in  history  (Secondary  School  Teaching)  is  made 
possible  by  satisfactory  completion  of  a  major. 
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Students  majoring  in  history,  who  plan  to  he  certified  in  both 
history  and  social  studies  (Secondary  School  Teaching),  must  complete 
in  addition  to  their  requirements  for  a  history  major,  21  semester  hours 
in  three  or  more  of  the  following  disciplines:  anthropology,  economics, 
geography,  political  science,  sociology.  Any  one  of  these  disciplines 
may  be  counted  for  related  work. 

Except  by  special  permission,  no  student  may  enroll  in  a  300-400 
level  course  without  Junior-Senior  standing. 

101.  MODERN  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  TO  1815.  (3)  This 
course  commences  with  a  broad  survey  of  Ancient  and  Medieval 
contributions  to  Modern  Western  Civilization  and  then  treats 
inteasively  the  development  of  Western  Civilization  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  1815. 

102.  MODERN  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  FROM  1815  TO 
THE  PRESENT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  101.  Continuation  of 
History  101  with  greater  emphasis  on  developments  outside  the 
Atlantic  community  of  Western  Civilization. 

201.  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  (3)  Survey  of  American  history  from 
the  earliest  times  to  1865. 

202.  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  (3)  Survey  of  American  history  from 
1865  until  the  present. 

303.  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  (3)  A  brief  study  of  the  Ancient 
Near  East  followed  by  an  intensive  study  of  Greece  to  332  R.C. 

304.  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  (3)  From  the  beginning  of  civilization 
in  Italy  to  the  regin  of  Justinian  and  the  decline  of  the  Empire  in  the 
West. 


305.     ANCIENT  HISTORY, 
the  fourth  century  A.D. 


(3)  From  the  earliest  civilizations  until 


306.  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY.  (3)  Political  and  cultural  develop- 
ments from  the  late  Roman  Empire  until  the  Renaissance. 

307.  RENAISSANCE  AND  REFORMATION.  (3)  The  intellectual 
and  religious  transformations  of  the  early  modern  period  and  their 
political  repercussions,  1300-1648. 

317.     NINETEENTH    CENTURY    EUROPE,    1814-1914.    (3)    A 
survey  of  the  major  political  developments  in  European  history  from 
the    Congress    of   Vienna.    Emphasis    will    be    placed    on    liberalism, 
nationalism,   imperialism,   and-  the  diplomatic  agreements   leading  to 
World  War  I. 

333.  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  HISTORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  department.  Development  of  a  national  economy,  including 
monetary  and  banking  problems,  industrialization,  and  problems  of 
labor  and  agriculture. 
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334.  AMERICAN  LABOR  HISTORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  department.  Life  and  thought  of  American  workingmen  from 
the  colonial  period  to  the  present,  with  attention  both  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  development  of  labor  organizations. 

336.  ORIGINS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTION.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: History  201  or  202.  The  historical  and  philosophical  back- 
ground which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  American  Constitution. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  Constitution's  heritage  from  the  Enlighten- 
ment, and  the  English  and  Colonial  background.  The  course  traces 
the  writing  and  development  of  the  Constitution  through  the  Marshall 
Court. 

337.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTION. 
(3)  Prerequisite:  History  201  or  202.  The  course  traces  the  historic 
development  of  the  Constitution  from  the  Marshall  Court  to  the 
present.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  Constitution's  changing  role  in  the 
development  of  Modern  America. 

343.  COLONIAL  AMERICA.  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  201.  Colonial 
history  from  the  discoveries  to  1763. 

344.  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  AND  EARLY  NATION. 
(3)  Prerequisite:  History  201.  The  achievement  of  independence  and 
the  formation  of  a  national  government,  1763-1800. 

361.  BRITAIN  TO  1485.  (3)  Survey  of  British  history  with  emphasis 
on  institutional,  cultural,  economic,  and  imperial  developments. 

362.  MODERN  BRITAIN,  1485-1789.  (3)  Continuation  of  History 
361  with  some  treatment  of  the  British  Empire. 

363.  MODERN  BRITAIN  AND  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  SINCE 
1789.  (3)  Continuation  of  History  362  with  greater  emphasis  on  the 
Empire  and  Commonwealth. 

381.  HISTORY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA.  (3)  A  survey  of  the  cultural, 
political,  and  economic  developments  of  Latin  America.  The  blending 
of  Indian,  European,  and  African  elements  into  a  new  civilization. 

417.  EUROPEAN  DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY,  1756-1848.  (3)  A 
survey  of  the  major  developments  in  European  diplomacy  from  the 
Diplomatic  Revolution  to  the  revolutions  of  the  mid-nineteenth 
century. 

418.  EUROPEAN  DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY,  1848  TO  THE 
PRESENT.  (3)  A  survey  of  the  major  developments  in  European 
diplomacy  beginning  with  the  revolutions  of  the  mid-nineteenth 
century. 

491.  TUTORIAL  IN  HISTORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
department.  Seminar  in  historical  method,  bibliography,  and  purpose 
of  historical  writing.  A  major  research  paper  under  the  direction  of 
a  staff  member. 
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492.  SEMINAR  IN  HISTORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
department.  An  intensive  examination  of  a  subject  in  History  to  be 
offered  as  special  circumstances  require. 

COURSES  FOR  ADVANCED  UNDERGRADUATES 
AND  GRADUATES: 

311."     RUSSIAN  HISTORY.  (3)  Survey  of  Russian  history  until  1825. 

312°.  RUSSIAN  HISTORY.  (3)  Survey  of  Russian  history  from  1825 
until  the  present. 

318."  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  EUROPE,  1914  TO  THE 
PRESENT.  (3)  A  review  of  the  causes  and  results  of  World  War  I 
followed  by  an  intensive  study  of  the  problems  of  peace,  rise  of  new 
governments,  collapse  of  collective  security.  World  War  II,  and  the 
post-war  period. 

339."  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  (3)  Prerequisite:  History 
201  and  consent  of  department.  Emphasis  on  the  colonial  develop- 
ments and  on  the  constitutional,  educational  and  transportation 
developments  of  the  ante-bellum  period. 

340.°  THE  FRONTIER  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  (3)  A  study  of 
the  influence  of  the  moving  frontier  line  on  the  historical  development 
of  the  United  States.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  trans-Mississippi 
Western  United  States.  For  comparative  purposes  some  consideration 
will  be  given  to  other  world  frontiers. 

401."  THE  AGE  OF  ABSOLUTISM.  (3)  The  problems  of  statecraft 
in  the  major  continental  countries,  with  some  emphasis  on  cultural 
developments,  1648-  1789. 

402."  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  NAPOLEON.  (3)  The 
changes  in  French  politics  and  society  and  their  effect  on  the  Western 
World,  1789-1815. 


431.°  AMERICA  IN  CRISIS,  1824-1860.  (3)  Prerequisite:  History 
201.  A  consideration  of  the  new  American  nation  in  crisis.  Attention 
is  given  to  the  development  of  nationalism  under  Jackson,  the 
expansion  of  the  new  nation,  the  growth  of  sectionalism,  and  the 
events  leading  to  secession. 

432.°  CIVIL  WAR  AND  RECONSTRUCTION,  1860-1877.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  History  201  or  202.  A  study  of  the  American  people  in 
war  and  post-war  adjustment.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  conditions  of  the  North  and  South  during  the 
Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  period. 

433.°  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY 
TO   1860.    (3)   Prerequisite:   History  201.   Development  of  American 
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social  institutions  and  thought  from  the  beginnings  to  the  Civil  War. 
The  course  is  conducted  as  a  colloquium,  combining  lectures,  dis- 
cussions, extensive  reading,  and  oral  reports  and  a  research  paper  by 
each  student. 

434."  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY 
SINCE  1860.  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  202.  Continuation  of  History 
533  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  present. 

461.°  TUDOR  ENGLAND,  1485-1603.  (3)  Treatment  in  depth  of 
the  English  Reformation,  the  English  Renaissance,  and  the  creation 
of  English  naval  and  economic  power. 

462."  STUART  ENGLAND,  1603-1714.  (3)  Treatment  in  depth  of 
the  socio-economic  and  political  phases  involved  in  the  Civil  War, 
Restoration  and  Glorious  Revolution,  and  International  and  Colonial 
involvement. 

COURSES  FOR  GRADUATES: 

650.  TOPICS  IN  HISTORY.  (3)  Intensive  treatment  of  a  period 
or  a  broader  survey  of  a  topic,  depending  on  student  needs  and  staff 
resources. 

693.  HISTORIOGRAPHY  AND  METHODOLOGY.  (3)  A  study 
of  the  historian  and  his  philosophical  and  methodological  approach. 

694.  READINGS  IN  HISTORY.  (3)  Coverage  of  historical  periods 
or  topics  through  an  individually  designed  reading  program;  scheduled 
conferences  with  a  staff  member. 

697.  DIRECTED  RESEARCH.  (3)  Investigation  of  an  historical 
problem  culminating  in  a  research  paper. 


HUMANITIES 

350.  TOPICS  IN  HUMANITIES.  (3)  (May  be  repeated  for  credit 
with  consent  of  the  student's  major  department.)  Prerequisite:  Junior 
standing  and  consent  of  the  sponsoring  departments.  Topics  chosen 
from  the  general  area  of  the  humanities  in  order  to  demonstrate 
relationships  and  inter-disciplinary  influences. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Associate  Professor  Witherspoon,  Chairman;  Assistant  Professors 
Corkey,  Fishman;  Instructors  Dunlop,  Thomas 

A  major  in  philosophy  consists  of  a  minimum  of  twenty-eight 
semester  hours  in  philosophy  and  includes  courses  201,  205,  302, 
303,  and  two  senior  seminars.  Additional  work  is  to  be  chosen  from 
other  philosophy  offerings. 

Required  related  work  consists  of  fifteen  hours,  such  work  is  to  be 
chosen  in  consultation  with  the  department  representative  or  advisor. 
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Students  contemplating  graduate  study  in  philosophy  are  encouraged 
to  undertake  related  work  in  the  natural  or  physical  sciences  and  to 
develop  reading  proficiency  in  German  and  French. 

201.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY.  (3)  An  introduction 
to  some  of  the  basic  concepts  and  problems  of  philosophy.  Typical 
problems  such  as  freedom  and  determinism,  mind-body  interaction,  the 
status  of  moral  judgments,  and  the  problem  of  perception.  Readings 
from  the  works  of  representative  philosophers,  both  classical  and 
contemporary. 

205.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LOGIC  AND  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD. 
(3)  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  general  principles  of  deductive 
logic,  both  classical  and  symbolic,  and  an  introduction  to  the  nature 
of  inductive  reasoning  and  scientific  explanation. 

301.  ETHICS.  (3)  A  study  of  the  development  of  ethical  thought  in 
ancienct  and  modern  times,  with  special  references  to  present  day 
ethical  problems.  Readings  selected  from  classical  and  contemporary 
sources. 

302.  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  201 
or  junior  standing.  An  inquiry  into  the  history  of  Western  intellectual 
and  philosophic  thought  from  the  early  Greeks  to  the  post-Aristotelian 
period.  Readings  from  the  pre-Socratics,  Plato,  Aristotle,  the 
Epicureans,  Stoics,  Skeptics,  and  Neoplatonists. 

303.  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY  FROM  DESCARTES  TO  KANT. 
(3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  201  or  junior  standing.  An  inquiry  into 
the  development  of  modern  philosophic  and  scientific  thought. 
Readings  selected  from  representative  works  in  the  seventeenth  to 
the  nineteenth  centuries. 

304.  19TH  CENTURY  PHILOSOPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy 
302  or  303.  Readings  of  selected  works  from  major  19th  century 
philosophers:  Fichte,  Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  Marx,  Compte,  Mill, 
Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche. 

305.  CONTEMPORARY        PHILOSOPHY.        (3)        Prerequisite: 
Philosophy  201.  A  study  of  the  main  movements  and  problems  of 
contemporary   philosophy:    pragmatism,    logical   positivism,    linguistic 
analysis,  existentialism. 

325.  AESTHETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  201  or  junior 
standing.  A  study  of  the  major  theories  of  art,  including  readings  from 
Aristotle,  Kant,  Nietzsche,  Santayana,  Collingwood,  Croce,  and  Dewey. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  following  categories:  expression,  criticism,  the  work 
of  art,  the  creative  process. 

350.  TOPICS.  (3)  May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit  with  the 
approval  of  the  department.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department. 
Topics  chosen  from  specific  areas  in  philosophy  such  as  symbolic 
logic,    philosophy   of  science,   freedom   and   determinism,    philosophy 
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in  literature,  detailed  study  of  significant  philosophic  movements,  or 
detailed  study  of  the  works  of  individual  philosophers. 

365.  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy 
201.  An  analysis  of  the  concepts  of  meaning,  belief,  knowledge, 
truth,  and  discussion  of  the  analytic-synthetic  distinction.  Readings 
from  historical  and  contemporary  sources. 

375.  METAPHYSICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  201.  An 
investigation  of  the  history  of  metaphysics,  focusing  on  the  concept  of 
experience.  Authors  to  be  discussed  include  Aristotle,  Hume,  Lewis, 
Hegel,  James,  Peirce,  Dewey,  and  Whitehead. 

401.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Philosophy 
201  and  junior  standing.  A  discussion  of  the  philosophical  implications 
of  religious  experience.  The  definitions,  development,  and  diverse 
forms  of  the  problems  of  belief  and  reason  in  modern  thought. 

402.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  EAST.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of 
philosophy.  A  survey  of  thought  in  the  East  from  ancient  to  modern 
times.  Special  emphasis  on  the  philosophical  concepts  of  Hinduism, 
Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and  Taoism. 

425.  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  201, 
or  junior  standing,  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  survey  of  European 
philosophic  movements  which  had  counterparts  in  American  thought, 
leading  to  distinctively  American  Pragmatism,  Realism,  and  Humanism. 
Readings  from  contemporary  American  philosophers. 


445.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MIND.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  201. 
A  study  of  the  conceptual  issues  in  the  mind-body  problem  and  the 
problem  of  other  minds.  Analysis  of  concepts  of  intention,  motivation, 
consciousness,  imagination,  and  emotion. 

491.  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  department. 
Individual  or  group  inquiry  into  selected  philosophic  problems. 
Exposition  and  discussion  of  the  results. 

492.  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  department.  A 
continuation  of  Philosophy  491. 


RELIGION 

Associate     Professor     Witherspoon,     Chairman;     Assistant 
Corkey;  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society  Lecturer  Gerber 


Professor 


201.  SURVEY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  (3)  An  introduction 
to  the  literary  and  historical  values  of  the  Old  Testament  literature. 
Emphasis  upon  the  background,  purpose,  and  content  of  the  writings 
in  English  translations. 
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202.  SURVEY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  (3)  New  Testament 
literature  in  its  historic  and  contemporary  background.  Emphasis  upon 
the  content  and  purpose  of  the  text  in  English  translations. 

203.  COMPARATIVE  RELIGIONS.  (3)  A  survey  of  man's  religious 
consciousness  from  the  earliest  intimations  of  its  awakening  to  the 
development  of  the  world's  living  religions  today,  utilizing  modern 
research  among  contemporary  primitive  cultures  and  translations  of 
the  primary  sources  of  the  world's  great  scriptures. 

301.  THE  LIFE  AND  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS.  (3)  Prerequisite; 
Religion  202.  A  study  of  the  Gospels  for  an  understanding  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  and  the  religion  he  taught. 

302.  THE  WRITINGS  OF  PAUL.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Religion  202. 
A  detailed  analysis  of  the  Pauline  corpus.  Particular  reference  is  made 
to  the  occasion,  purpose,  and  the  theological  and  ethical  significance  of 
each  letter. 

303.  THE  HERREW  PROPHETS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Religion  201. 
The  historical  development  of  the  prophetic  movement  from  its  origins 
to  its  culmination  in  the  classical  prophets  of  the  eighth  and  sixth 
centuries  R.C.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  contributions  of  the 
prophets  to  their  own  day  and  their  significance  for  religious  thought 
today. 

304.  THE  PSALMS  AND  WISDOM  LITERATURE  OF  ISRAEL. 
(3)  Prerequisite:  Religion  201.  A  study  of  the  origin  and  content  of 
the  Psalms  and  a  study  of  the  place  of  the  Wisdom  Literature  in  the 
development  of  Hebrew  Thought. 

350.  TOPICS  IN  RELIGION.  (3)  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Prerequisites:  consent  of  the  department.  Topics  to  be  chosen  from 
the  areas  of  religion  specifically  relating  to  Riblical  studies. 

401.  RELIGION  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT.  (3)  An  introduction 
to  the  analysis  of  language  in  modern  thought  and  its  relation  to 
religion  and  a  study  of  some  of  the  challenges  to  religion  in  modern 
thought  such  as  those  of  pragmatism  and  positivism  and  some  of  the 
responses  to  these  challenges. 

402.  CONTEMPORARY  RELIGIOUS  THINKERS.  (3)  A  study 
of  some  of  the  important  religious  thinkers,  such  as,  Rarth,  Buber, 
Cox,  Fletcher,  Herschel,  Niebuhr,  and  Tillich. 

403.  HISTORY  OF  JEWISH  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  FROM 
BIBLICAL  TIMES  THROUGH  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  (3)  A 
systematic  survey  of  the  development  of  Jewish  religious  thought 
from  Biblical  times  through  the  Middle  Ages.  Readings  from  the  Old 
Testament,  Apocrypha,  Talmud  and  others. 

404.  HISTORY  OF  JEWISH  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  FROM 
THE  MIDDLE  AGES  TO  THE  PRESENT.  (3)  A  systematic  survey 
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of  the  development  of  Jewish  religious  thought  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present.  Readings  from  Maimonides  and  others. 

405.  THEOLOGY  AND  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 
(3)  Prerequisite:  Open  to  seniors  only  with  the  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment. A  discussion  of  the  theological  issues  raised  by  contemporary 
writers — both  Christian  and  non-Christian.  Consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  writings  of  such  authors  as  Camus,  Eliot,  Greene,  Miller, 
Salinger,  Steinbeck,  and  others. 

406.  RELIGION  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE.  (3)  Prerequisite;  Junior 
standing  and  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  An  inquiry  into  the  role 
religion  has  played  in  the  development  of  American  life  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  late  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

407.  RELIGION  AND  CONTEMPORARY  SOCIETY.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  the  department.  A  study  of  religious  norms  and 
institutions  in  relation  to  contemporary  social  issues,  such  as,  civil 
rights,  communism,  sex  and  war. 

450.  TOPICS  IN  RELIGION.  (3)  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  Topics  are  to  be  chosen 
from  the  areas  of  religion  specifically  relating  to  contemporary  issues 
in  theology  and  religion  and  religious  thought  of  non-Judeo-Christian 
religion. 

491.  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department. 
Individual  investigation  and  appropriate  exposition  of  the  results. 

492.  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  A 
continuation  of  Religion  491. 
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DIVISION   OF   MATHEMATICS  AND 
NATURAL  SCIENCES 

Distinguished  Professor  Hildreth,  Chairman 

The  Division  of  Mathematics   and   Natural  Sciences   includes   the 
departments  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  and  Physics. 


BIOLOGY 

Professors  Hildreth,  Chairman  and  Distinguished  Professor;  Professor 
Hechenbleikner;  Associate  Professor  Matthews,;  Assistant  Professors 
Darner,  Hogan,  Menhinick;  Instructors  Edwards,  Johnson 

A  major  in  Biology  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  32  semester 
hours  of  Biology  including  Biology  211,  221,  231,  and  491;  12  semester 
hours  of  Chemistry  including  Chemistry  101  and  102;  and  6  semester 
hours  of  Mathematics.  Students  are  encouraged  to  take  Mathematics 
103  and  104  rather  than  101  and  102.  Each  biology  major  must  show 
a  proficiency  through  the  second  semester  freshman  level  of  a  foreign 
language  either  by  satisfactory  completion  of  courses  101  and  102  in 
the  language  or  by  achieving  a  satisfactory  score  on  an  appropriate  test. 
Students  contemplating  attending  graduate  school  are  stronglv  recom- 
mended to  gain  a  proficiency  in  French,  German,  or  Bussian. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  the  B.A.  degree  a  student  wish- 
ing to  receive  the  B.S.  degree  is  required  to  take  8  additional  hours  in 
Biology  for  a  total  of  40  hours,  Chemistry  203  and  240  in  place  of 
the  Chemistry  elective,  Physics  101  and  102,  and  3  additional  hours  of 
Mathematics. 
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Suggested  Curriculum  for  the  B.A.  Degree  in  Biology' 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Chemistry  101   4 

English  101    3 

Mathematics  103  (101)   3 

Electives     6 

16 


Biology  211    4 

Chemistry  102 4 

English  102   3 

Mathematics  104  (102)   3 

Elective    3 

17 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Biology  221    4 

Chemistry  elective   4 

Electives     6-9 


Biology  231    4 

Electives     9-12 


14-17 


13-16 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Biology  electives 8      Biology  electives 8 

Electives   6-9      Electives   6-9 


14-17 


14-17 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Biology  491    1      Electives 

Biology  elective 4 

Electives     9-12 


.15 


14-17 


15 


*  The  University  requires  120  semester  hours  for  graduation. 


Suggested  Curriculum  for  the  B.S.  Degree  in  Biology' 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Chemistry  101 4 

English  101    3 

Mathematics  103  (101)   3 

Electives     6 

16 


Biology  211    4 

Chemistry  102 4 

English  102   3 

Mathematics  104  (102)   3 

Electives     3 

17 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Biology  221    4 

Chemistry  203 4 

Mathematics   elective    3 

Electives  3-6 

14-17 


Biology  231    4 

Chemistry  204 4 

Electives   6-9 


14-17 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

Biology  elective        4  Biology 

Physics  101        4  Physics 

Electives        6-9  Electives 

14-17 


electives        8 

102         4 

3-6 

15-18 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Biology  electives 8  Biology  491    1 

Electives   6-9  Biology  electives    8 

Electives    6 

14-17  — 

15 


*  The  University  requires  120  semester  hours  for  graduation. 


101.  PRINCIPLES  OF  BIOLOGY.  (4)  No  credit  toward  a  biology 
major.  A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  life.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of 
three  hours  a  week. 

205.  HUMAN  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite: 
One  semester  of  biology.  No  credit  toward  a  biology  major.  Basic 
fundamentals  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  body  as 
an  integrated  unit.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of 
three  hours  a  week. 


211.  PLANT  BIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Open  to  majors  and  non- 
majors;  one  course  in  biology  prerequisite  for  non-majors.  The 
morphology,  function,  reproduction,  phylogeny,  and  ecology  of  plants. 
Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

221.  ANIMAL  BIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Open  to  majors  and 
non-majors;  one  course  in  biology  prerequisite  for  non-majors.  The 
morphology,  function,  development,  phylogeny,  and  ecology  of  the 
principle  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  types.  Three  lecture  hours  and 
one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

231.  CELL  BIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Two  semesters  of  chemistry. 
Structural,  functional  and  genetic  aspects  of  cells;  principles  under- 
lying living  systems.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period 
of  three  hours  a  week. 


301.  FIELD  BIOLOGY  FOR  ELEMENTABY  SCHOOL  TEACH- 
ERS. (4)  Prerequisite:  Open  to  students  in  elementary  education  and 
to  others  with  consent  of  department.  No  credit  toward  a  biologv 
major.  Ecological  aspects  of  plant  and  animal  distribution,  the 
importance  of  conservation  of  natural  resources,  and  plant  and  animal 
identification.  Three  lecture  hours  and  three  laboratory  hours  a  week. 
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303.  FIELD  BIOLOGY  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  TEACH- 
ERS. (4)  Prerequisite:  Open  to  students  in  secondary  education  and 
to  others  with  consent  of  department.  No  credit  toward  a  biology 
major.  Roles  of  soils,  water,  and  climate  on  plant  growth  and  distri- 
bution, plant  succession  and  its  effect  on  animal  distribution;  and 
identification  and  life  histories  of  selected  plants  and  animals.  Three 
lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  of  three  hours  a  week. 

311.  MICROBIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  2  semesters  of  chemistry 
and  one  semester  of  biology.  Morphology,  physiology,  and  methods 
of  culture  and  control  of  microscopic  plants  and  animals.  Three  lecture 
hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

319.  PLANT  SYSTEM  ATICS.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  211. 
Identification,  classification,  and  phylogenetic  relationships  of  seed 
plants,  including  preparation  and  preservation  of  specimens.  Two 
lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  each  a  week. 

323.  PARASITOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  221.  Morphology, 
life  cycles,  ecology,  taxonomy,  and  economic  importance  of  parasites. 
Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

331.  GENETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Biology  231.  Basic  concepts  of 
heredity:  principles  of  classical  and  molecular  genetics.  Three  lecture 
hours  a  week. 

331A.  GENETICS  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
Biology  331,  one  laboratory  of  three  hours  a  week. 

335.  HUMAN  GENETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  One  semester  of 
biology.  The  inheritance  of  physical  and  mental  characteristics  in 
man.  Effects  of  mutation,  selection,  migration,  and  environment  are 
considered.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

337.  CYTOGENETICS.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  231.  Plant  and 
animal  cells;  with  emphasis  on  problems  of  chromosome  organization, 
function,  and  behavior  including  the  role  of  chromosome  number  and 
abberrations  in  speciation  and  evolution.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one 
laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

338.  EMBRYOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  221.  Develop- 
mental interactions  during  gametogenesis,  fertilization,  early  em- 
bryology and  organogenesis.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory 
periods  of  two  hours  each  a  week. 

345.  COMPARATIVE  CHORDATE  ANATOMY.  (4)  Prerequisite: 
Biology  221.  Comparative  structural  and  functional  anatomy  of 
chordates  and  phylogenetic  relationships.  Three  lecture  hours  and 
one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

347.  HISTOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  101  or  Biology  221 
or  Biology  231.  A  microscopic  study  of  animal  tissues  and  organs. 
Techniques  of  preparing  tissues  for  study  are  also  included.  Two 
lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  each  a  week. 
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352.  VERTEBRATE  PALEONTOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology 
101  or  Biology  221  or  Geology  202.  (This  course  is  the  same  as 
Geology  352).  Evolution  of  vertebrate  animals  from  the  first  fishes 
to  man.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours 
a  week. 

361.  ECOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  211,  Biology  221,  and 
one  course  in  chemistry.  Interrelationships  of  organisms  and  their 
environment.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  two 
hours  each  a  week. 

375.  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  221  and 
one  course  in  chemistry.  Functional  integration  of  tissues,  organs, 
and  organ  systems  for  maintenance  of  the  steady  state.  Three  lecture 
hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

395.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  BIOLOGY.  (1-4).  May  be  repeated 
for  credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department.  Used  to  comply  with 
requests  for  special  topics  and  advanced  studies  in  biology.  Lecture 
hours  and  laboratory  hours  will  vary  with  the  courses  taught. 

475.  ENDOCRINOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  375  and 
Chemistry  203.  The  endocrine  glands  and  their  role  in  the  maintenance 
of  normal  body  functions.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory 
period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

477.  CELL  PHYSIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Biology  231  and 
Chemistry  203.  The  fundamental  physiochemical  properties  of  cells. 
Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

484.  RADIOISOTOPE  TECHNIQUES.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Two 
semesters  of  chemistry.  Use  of  radioisotopes  in  science:  properties  of 
sub-atomic  particles,  instrumentation,  safety  procedures,  and  radio- 
isotope labeling.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  two 
hours  each  a  week. 

491.  SEMINAR.  (1)  Required  of  all  majors,  to  be  taken  during  the 
senior  year.  Pertinent  topics  in  the  field  of  biology,  and  reports  on 
original  research  are  discussed.  Students  are  required  to  act  as  the 
discussion  leaders.  One  lecture  hour  a  week. 

497.  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  BIOLOGY.  (1-4).  May  be  repeated  for 
credit.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  Department.  A  course  designed 
to  allow  the  senior  biology  major  to  initiate  a  research  project  in  his 
field  of  interest. 


CHEMISTRY 


Professors  Burson,  Chairman  and  Charles  H.  Stone  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Kuppers,  Norman;  Assistant  Professors  Bush,  Crosthwaite, 
DuBois,  Gibson. 
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A  major  in  chemistry  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  28 
semester  hours  of  chemistry  among  which  must  be  included  Chemistry 
101,  102,  203,  204,  and  303.  Related  work  must  include  Mathematics 
141,  142  and  Physics  221,  231,  251,  and  252.  German  is  the  recom- 
mended foreign  language  of  the  B.A.  degree. 

A  major  in  chemistry  leading  to  the  B.S.°  degree  consists  of  44 
semester  hours  of  chemistry  among  which  must  be  included  Chemistry 
101,  102,  203,  204,  301,  302,  304,  401,  491  and  492.  Twenty  hours  of 
related  work  in  mathematics  (Mathematics  141  and  above)  and  physics 
must  be  completed.  At  least  two  years  of  German  or  two  years  of 
Russian  are  required  for  the  B.S.  degree. 

Students  planning  to  start  careers  as  chemists  with  the  baccalaureate 
degree  and  those  who  intend  to  prepare  for  graduate  study  in 
chemistry  should  pursue  the  B.S.  degree. 

The  B.A.  curriculum  can  be  tailored  to  fit  individual  needs  of  those 
preparing  for  medical  and  dental  schools,  those  considering  graduate 
work  in  sciences  closely  related  to  chemistry,  and  those  desiring  a 
liberal  education  with  concentration  in  chemistry  and  related  natural 
sciences. 

Students  who  complete  a  major  in  chemistry  automatically  meet 
the  chemistry  subject  matter  requirements,  on  the  secondary  level, 
for  teacher  certification  in  North  Carolina.  Students  seeking  teacher 
certification  should  consult  a  co-advisor  in  the  Division  of  Education 
for  detailed  planning  of  their  professional  education. 

The  following  are  recommended  course  selections  for  the  two 
degrees. 


B.A.  DEGREE 


1st  Semester 

Chemistry    101* 4 

English  101    3 

Math  103**    3 

History  101    3 

German  (Russian)   101    .  .  3 


2nd  Semester 

Chemistry    102*    4 

English  102   3 

Math  104**    3 

History  102   3 

German  (Russian)  102  ...  3 


16  hrs. 


16  hrs. 


3rd  Semester 

Chemistry  203 4 

English  201   3 

Math   141    4 

German  (Russian)  201   ...  3 

14  hrs. 


Uth  Semester 

Chemistry  204 4 

English   3 

Math  142    4 

German  (Russian)  202    .  .  3 

Elective    3 

17  hrs. 


5th  Semester 

Chemistry  303 4 

Physics  221    3 

Physics  251    1 

Math    4 

German  (Russian)    3 

15  hrs. 


6th  Semester 

Chemistry     4 

Physics  231    3 

Physics  252    1 

Electives     7 

15  hrs. 
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7th  Semester 

Chemistry  491   1 

Chemistry     4 

Electives     10 

15 


hrs. 


8th  Semester 

Chemistry  492 1 

Chemistry     4 

Electives     10 

15  hrs. 


*  Students  who  can  demonstrate  to  the  Chemistry  Department  sufficient  attainment 
in  general  chemistry  may  start  with  Chemistry  203. 

**  With  permission  of  the  Mathematics  Department  a  freshman  with  high  mathe- 
matical competence  may  initiate  his  study  with  Mathematics  141. 


B.S.  DEGREE 


1st  Semester 

Chemistry  101*   4 

English  101    3 

Math  103**    3 

Math  104**    3 

German  (Russian)  101  ...  3 


16  hrs. 


2nd  Semester 

Chemistry  102*   4 

English  102   3 

Math  141    4 

German  (Russian)  102  ...  3 

History  101    3 


17  hrs. 


3rd  Semester 

Chemistry  203 4 

Math  142    4 

Physics  221    3 

Physics  252   1 

German  (Russian)  201  ...  3 


J,th  Semester 

Chemistry  204 4 

Math  241    4 

Physics  231   3 

Physics  252   1 

German  (Russian)  202    ..  3 

15   hrs. 


15   hrs. 


5th  Semester 

Chemistry  301 4 

Chemistry  303 4 

Math  242   4 

English  201   3 

15 


hrs. 


6th  Semester 

Chemistry  302 4 

Chemistry  304 4 

Electives***    9 


17   hrs. 


7th  Semester 

Chemistry  401 4 

Chemistry  403 2 

Chemistry  491 1 

Math  or  Physics 3 

Electives    6 

16   hrs. 


8th  Semester 

Chemistry  402 4 

Chemistry  403 2 

Chemistry  492 1 

Math  or  Physics 3 

Electives    6 


16  hrs. 


*  Students  who  can  demonstrate  to  the  Chemistry  Department  sufficient  attainment 
in  general  chemistry  may  start  with  Chemistry  203. 

**  With  permission  of  the  Mathematics  Department  a  freshman  with  high  mathe- 
matical competence  may  initiate  his  body  with  Mathematics  141. 

***  At  least  nine  hours  of  the  listed  electives  must  be  in  humanities  or  social 
sciences. 
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101.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
Mathematics  101,  or  Mathematics  103.  Fundamental  postulates  and 
laws  of  chemistry;  the  relationship  of  atomic  structure  to  physical  and 
chemical  properties  of  the  elements.  Two  lecture  hours,  one  recitation 
hour,  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  per  week. 

102.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  101. 
Continuation  of  Chemistry  101  including  qualitative  analysis.  Two 
lecture  hours,  one  recitation  hour,  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three 
hours  per  week. 

203.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102. 
Rasic  theories,  principles,  and  techniques  of  organic  chemistry  and 
their  applications  to  reactions  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds 
and  natural  products.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  three  hour  labora- 
tory period  per  week. 

204.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  203. 
Continuation  of  Chemistry  203.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  three 
hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 

210.     INORGANIC    CHEMISTRY.     (3)     Prerequisites:     Chemistry 

101  and  102.  Descriptive  inorganic  chemistrv  including  acid-base  and 
non  aqueous  solvent  concepts.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

301.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisites:  Chemistrv  102, 
Mathematics  241,  Physics  231,  252.  The  application  of  classical 
thermodynamics  and  the  phase  rule  to  chemical  equilibrium;  electro- 
chemistry; the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  and  elements  of  statistical 
mechanics  applied  to  chemical  processes;  atomic  and  molecular 
structure  interpreted  in  quantum  mechanical  terms.  Three  lecture 
hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  per  week.  (Credit  for 
both  301  and  311  will  not  be  given.) 

302.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  301. 
Continuation  of  Chemistry  301.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  labora- 
tory period  of  three  hours  a  week.  Credit  for  both  302  and  312  will 
not  be  given.) 

303.  QUANTITATIVE    ANALYSIS.    (4)    Prerequisites:    Chemistry 

102  and  satisfactory  work  in  college  mathematics  and  physics.  Intro- 
ductory course  in  quantitative  analytical  chemistry,  including  both 
volumetric  and  gravimetric  procedures.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two 
laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each  a  week. 

304.  ADVANCED  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  (4)  Prerequisites: 
Chemistry  301,  Chemistry  303.  Continuation  of  Chemistry  303, 
involving  more  difficult  methods  including  instrumental  methods  such 
as  spectrophotometric,  electroanalytical,  and  chromatographic  tech- 
niques. Two  lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  three  hours 
each  week. 


311.     PHYSICAL     CHEMISTRY.     Prerequisite:     Consent     of     the 
department.   Same  course  as  Chemistry  301   but  taught  without  the 
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laboratory.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week.  (Credit  for  both  301  and  311 
will  not  be  given.) 

312.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  301 
or  311.  Same  course  as  Chemistry  302  but  taught  without  the  labora- 
tory. Three  lecture  hours  a  week.  (Credit  for  both  302  and  312  will 
not  be  given.) 

401.  ADVANCED  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  302.  Theoretical  inorganic  chemistry  including  the 
application  of  physical-chemical  principles  to  the  study  of  inorganic 
systems.  Laboratory  work  involving  inorganic  preparations  and 
characterization  techniques.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory 
period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

402.  ADVANCED  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisites: 
Chemistry  204,  303.  Recent  developments  in  organic  chemistry. 
Laboratory  techniques  of  organic  chemistry  with  emphasis  on 
qualitative  organic  analysis  including  instrumental  methods.  Two 
lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each  a  week. 

403.  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH.  (1  to  4)  Pre- 
requisites: Chemistry  204,  302,  304.  Independent  study  and  research. 
A  senior  project  in  any  of  these  fields  of  chemistry:  organic,  physical, 
analytical,  inorganic  chemistry,  or  biochemistry;  introduction  to 
research.  Hours  in  consultation,  library  and  laboratory  to  be 
determined. 

411.  ADVANCED  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisites: 
Chemistry  301  or  241,  Physics  311,  Mathematics  242  (the  latter  may 
be  taken  concurrently).  Topics  selected  from  quantum  chemistry 
and/or  statistical  thermodynamics.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 

491.  CHEMISTRY  SEMINAR.  (1)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 
Discussion  of  recent  developments  in  chemistry.  Written  and  oral 
reports  will  be  submitted. 

492.  CHEMISTRY  SEMINAR.  (1)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 
Continuation  of  Chemistry  491. 


MATHEMATICS 

Professors  Schell,  Chairman;  Cone,  Goodrum;  Associate  Professors 
Basavappa,  Embry,  Markham,  Nixon;  Assistant  Professors  Davis, 
Linder,  Stewart;  Instructors  Leiva,  Lucas,  Nabors,  Porterfield,  Pyles, 
Roth,  Wright,  Bernstein  (Part-time),  Lecturers  Twery.  (Part-time), 
Winiarski  (Part-time) 


A  major  in  mathematics  for  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  27  semester 
hours  of  mathematics  courses  numbered  above  104  and  approved  by 
the  department.  Related  work  must  be  approved  by  the  department. 
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A  major  in  mathematics  for  the  B.S.  degree  consists  of  40  semester 
hours  of  mathematics  courses  numbered  above  104  and  approved  by 
the  department.  Related  work  must  be  approved  by  the  department. 
A  student  planning  to  study  mathematics  in  graduate  school  should 
take  French,  German  or  Russian. 

An  entering  freshman  who  plans  to  take  Mathematics  141,  in 
particular  a  mathematics  major,  will  first  enroll  in  Mathematics  103 
and  104,  unless  exempted  by  the  department.  It  is  recommended 
that  a  prospective  freshman  major  enroll  in  these  courses  during  the 
summer  session  immediately  preceding  his  freshman  year. 

Specific  requirements  for  the  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees  will  vary  with 
the  specific  objectives  of  the  student.  Some  objectives  which  are 
possible  are:  graduate  work,  applied  mathematics,  statistics,  computer 
science,  elementary  or  secondary  education. 

The  B.S.  Degree  in  Mathematics,  Curriculum  Outline 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 


1st  Semester 

Mathematics  141 4 

English  101    3 

Language  201  (If  Required)   ...  3 

Science    4 


2nd  Semester 

Mathematics  142 4 

English  102   3 

Language  202  (If  Required)   ...  3 

Science    4 


14 


14 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


1st  Semester 

Mathematics  241 4 

Mathematics    3 

Humanities    3 

Related  Work 3-4 


16-17 


2nd  Semester 

Mathematics  242 4 

Mathematics    3 

Humanities    3 

Related  Work 3-4 


16-17 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


1st  Semester 

Mathematics    6 

Related  Work 3-4 

Electives     6 


15-16 


2nd  Semester 

Mathematics    6 

Related  Work 3-4 

Electives     6 


15-16 


SENIOR  YEAR 


1st  Semester 

Mathematics    3 

Related  Work 3-4 

Electives     9 


2nd  Semester 

Mathematics    3 

Related  Work 3-4 

Electives     9 


15-16 


15-16 
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The  B.A.  Degree  in  Mathematics,  Curriculum  Outline 


The  curriculum  outline  for  the  B.A.  degree  is  essentially  the  same  as 
for  the  B.S.  degree,  except  that  up  to  13  semester  hours  of  mathe- 
matics courses  may  be  replaced  by  an  equal  number  of  semester  hours 
of  electives. 

101.  BASIC  CONCEPTS  OF  MATHEMATICS.  (3)  Associative, 
commutative,  and  distributive  properties  of  the  real  number  system; 
concepts  of  sets,  relations  and  functions;  graphing  and  solution  of 
equations  and  inequalities;  elements  of  mathematical  logic;  an 
introduction  to  probability  and  computers.  (Credit  not  given  to 
students  having  credit  for  Mathematics  103.) 

102.  ELEMENTARY  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
101  or  103.  A  brief  treatment  of  basic  concepts  of  differential  and 
integral  calculus  with  applications  to  business  and  to  the  social  and 
life  sciences. 

103.  CONCEPTS  OF  MATHEMATICS.  (3)  The  real  number 
system  as  a  complete  ordered  field;  concepts  of  sets,  relations  and 
functions;  graphing  and  solution  of  equations  and  inequalities; 
elements  of  mathematical  logic;  and  introduction  to  mathematical 
structures.  (Credit  not  given  to  students  having  credit  for  Mathe- 
matics 101.) 

104.  LINEAR  GEOMETRY.  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
Mathematics  103.  Algebra  and  geometry  of  vectors,  a  vector 
approach  to  trigonometry,  vector  descriptions  of  lines  and  planes; 
matrix  representation  of  linear  transformations;  range  and  kernel 
of  a  linear  transformation. 

141.  INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS  I.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 103-104,  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each.  (If  a  student 
can  show  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Mathematics  Department  that  his 
knowledge  of  Mathematics  103  and  104  is  adequate,  he  may  be 
exempted  from  taking  one  or  both  of  these  courses  as  prerequisites 
for  Mathematics  141.)  Mathematics  141  includes  linear  spaces  and 
transformations,  the  differential  calculus  of  real-valued  functions  and 
the  differential  calculus  of  vector  functions.  Three  lecture  hours  and 
two  problem  hours  per  week. 

142.  INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS  II.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 141  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  The  integral  calculus  of  vector 
functions,  including  the  Riemann  integral  on  the  real  line.  Three 
lecture  hours  and  two  problem  hours  per  week. 

221.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  I. 
(3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101  or  consent  of  the  department.  The 
first  course  of  a  two  semester  sequence  of  a  modern  introduction  to 
the  mathematical  theory  of  probability  and  statistics  with  applications. 
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222.  INTRODUCTION    TO    PROBABILITY    AND    STATISTICS 

II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  102  and  221.  A  continuation  of 
Mathematics  221. 

223.  INTRODUCTION    TO    PROBABILITY    AND    STATISTICS 

III.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Mathematics  141  or  consent  of  the  department. 
An  introduction  to  the  linear  model  as  a  foundation  for  least  squares 
estimation  and  analysis  of  variance. 

237.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ALGORITHMIC  PROCESSES:  (3) 
Prerequisite  or  Corequisite:  Mathematics  101  or  103  or  consent  of 
the  department.  The  language,  notation,  and  computational  methods 
necessary  for  a  study  of  algorithms.  The  application  of  a  specific 
procedure-oriented  language  to  solve  numerical  and  non-numerical 
problems  using  a  digital  computer.  (Also  listed  as  Computer  Science 
273). 

241.  INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS  III.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 142  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better,  or  consent  of  the  Mathematics 
Department.  Introduction  to  systems  of  ordinary  differential  equations 
and  the  requisite  topics  in  analysis  needed  for  their  study  including 
infinite  series.  Three  lecture  hours  and  two  problem  hours  per  week. 

242.  INTRODUCTORY  ANALYSIS  IV.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 142  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better,  or  consent  of  the  department. 
Analytic  function  theory,  complex  integration,  sequences,  series,  and 
residue  calculus  with  applications  to  Fourier  and  Laplace  transforms 
and  other  areas,  as  time  permits.  Three  lecture  hours  and  two  problem 
hours  per  week. 

311.  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
222  or  consent  of  the  department.  The  first  course  of  a  two  semester 
sequence,  including  matrix  algebra,  convex  sets,  linear  programming, 
and  the  theory  of  games. 

312.  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
311.  A  continuation  of  Mathematics  311. 

322.  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  142  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better,  or  consent  of  the 
department.  A  first  course  in  a  two-semester  sequence  including 
continuous  probability  distributions,  random  variables,  limit  theorems, 
stochastic  processes,  estimation,  and  hypothesis  testing. 

323.  PROBABILITY    AND    STATISTICS    II.     (3)     Prerequisites: 

Mathematics  322.  A  continuation  of  Mathematics  322. 


350.  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICS.  (Two  or  three  semester  hours 
credit.  May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit  with  the  approval  of  the 
department.)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  department.  Topics  chosen 
from  such  fields  as  set  theory,  linear  algebra  and  geometry,  and 
probability.  This  course  is  designed  to  serve  particular  needs,  not 
served  by  other  departmental  offerings,  such  as  the  needs  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Institute  for  Teachers. 
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361.  LINEAR  ALGEBRA.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  142  or 
consent  of  the  department.  Algebra  and  geometry  of  vector  spaces, 
linear  transformations  and  matrices,  linear  equations  and  characteristic 
values. 

362.  NUMBER  THEORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  depart- 
ment. Introductory  topics  from  the  theory  of  rational  and  algebraic 
integers. 

371.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
241  and  Mathematics  242,  each  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better,  or  consent 
of  the  department.  The  first  course  of  a  two-semester  sequence  in 
applied  mathematics  including  the  following  topics:  calculus  of 
variations,  boundary  value  problems,  separation  of  variables,  Green's 
functions,  integral  equations  and  Fourier  transforms. 

372.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
371.  A  continuation  of  Mathematics  371. 

381.  FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTS  OF  GEOMETRY.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  142  or  consent  of  the  department.  Foundations 
of  geometry,  affine  geometry,  comparison  of  Euclidean  and  non- 
Euclidean  geometries. 

391.  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  department. 
Readings,  study,  and  discussion  designed  to  develop  the  student's 
ability  to  study  independently  and  to  present  his  results  properly. 

392.  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  A 
continuation  of  Mathematics  391. 

403.  ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  SCHOOL.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 101  or  equivalent.  A  study  of  the  number  systems  with 
emphasis  placed  upon  the  basic  concepts  and  meanings,  properties  of 
addition,  multiplication,  inverses,  systems  of  numeration,  and  the 
number  line  appropriate  for  each  grade.  (Does  not  count  toward  a 
major  in  mathematics.) 

491.  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department. 
Individual  investigation  and  appropriate  exposition  of  the  results. 

492.  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  A 
continuation  of  Mathematics  491. 


Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 


343."  ANALYSIS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  242  with  a  grade 
of  C  or  better,  or  consent  of  the  department.  The  first  course  of  a 
two-semester  sequence  in  the  analysis  of  real-valued  functions.  Mathe- 
matics 543  will  include  the  following  topics:  limits,  continuity,  uniform 
convergence,  uniform  continuity  and  Riemann  and  Lebesgue 
integration. 
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344.°      ANALYSIS     II.      (3)     Prerequisite;      Mathematics     543.     A 
continuation  of  Mathematics  543. 


363.°  MODERN  ALGEBRA  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the 
department.  The  first  course  of  a  two-semester  sequence  covering 
topics  in  group  theory,  rings  and  ideals,  fields,  and  Galois  theory. 

364.°  MODERN  ALGEBRA  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  563. 
A  continuation  of  Mathematics  563. 

409.°  HISTORY  OF  MATHEMATICAL  THOUGHT.  (3)  A  study 
of  the  development  of  mathematics  in  its  historical  setting  from  the 
earliest  beginnings  to  modern  times. 

450.°  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICS.  (2-3)  Pre- 
requisite: Consent  of  the  department.  Topics  chosen  from  such  fields 
as  topology,  differential  geometry,  complex  analysis,  applied  mathe- 
matics, or  modern  algebra.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  the 
approval  of  the  department. 

481.°  INTRODUCTION  TO  TOPOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  the  department.  Topics  from  set  theory  and  point  set 
topology  such  as  cardinality,  order,  topological  spaces,  metric  spaces, 
separation  axiom,  compactness  and  connectedness. 

Courses  for  Graduates 


600.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MATHEMATICS.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  the  department.  Sets,  logic  and  axiomatics  with  examples 
drawn  from  algebra  and  geometry. 

601.  THE  NUMBER  SYSTEM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  600  or  consent 
of  the  department.  An  axiomatic  development  of  the  nmber  system 
from  the  natural  numbers  to  the  complex  numbers. 

603.  COMPUTER  TECHNIQUES  AND  NUMERICAL 
METHODS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  601  or  consent  of  the  department.  A 
study  of  digital  computer  systems,  the  programming  of  a  digital 
computer  and  the  use  of  the  computer  in  the  solution  of  problems 
by  numerical  methods. 

604.  TOPICS  IN  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  601  or  consent  of 
the  department.  A  selection  of  topics  forming  an  axiomatic  and 
rigorous  study  of  analysis  including  topics  such  as  linear  and  affine 
transformation  from  E  m  to  E  n  ,  differentiation  of  functions  from 
Em  to  En  ,  integration  theory,  and  introduction  to  abstract  spaces. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

606.  TOPICS  IN  ALGEBRA.  (3)  Prerequisite:  601  or  consent  of 
the  department.  A  selection  of  topics  from  the  classical  algebraic 
structures,  including  groups,  rings,  fields,  and  vector  spaces.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit. 
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608.  TOPICS  IN  GEOMETRY-TOPOLOGY  (3)  Prerequisite: 
601  or  consent  of  the  department.  A  study  of  selected  topics  from 
geometry  and  topology  such  as:  Euclidean  geometry,  non-Euclidean 
geometry,  projective  geometry,  differential  geometry,  point-set 
topology,  algebric  topology.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

609.  SEMINAR.  (1,  2,  or  3)  Prerequisite:  Admission  to  candidacy 
for  M.A.Ed.  A  series  of  regularly  scheduled  meetings  in  which  each 
student  will  present  one  or  more  topics  selected  by  the  seminar 
coordinator.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

A  modern  computing  center  has  been  in  operation  since  1967  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  The 
University  is  equipped  with  an  IBM  360  Model  30. 

Seven  courses  (twenty-one  credit  hours)  are  offered  in  Computer 
Science  itself  and  may  form  part  of  a  major  in  mathematics.  At  present, 
these  courses  are  taken  by  students  for  a  variety  of  reasons  which 
include  the  following: 

a)  To  prepare  for  work  in  computer  or  data  processing  vocations. 

b)  To  obtain  a  minor  in  Computer  Science  toward  a  degree  in 
Engineering,  in  Business,  etc. 

c)  To  prepare  for  entrance  into  graduate  work  in  Computer  Science 
or  related  areas. 

d)  To  assist  studies  in  areas  where  the  computer  can  be  used  to 
reduce  the  drudgery  of  repeated  calculations. 

e)  To  provide  an  appreciation  of  capabilities  and  limitations  of 
computers  in  an  "information  oriented  age"  as  a  part  of  a  stu- 
dent's general  education. 

100.  ALGORITHMIC  LANGUAGES  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 101  or  103.  An  introduction  to  digital  computing  techniques 
through  the  study  of  FORTRAN  IV.  Various  numerical  and  non- 
numerical  algorithms  will  be  studied,  flowcharted,  programmed  and 
documented.  Concepts  such  as  computer  hardware,  computer 
application  areas,  etc.  will  be  introduced  when  appropriate.  Two 
lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

201.  COMPUTERS  AND  PROGRAMMING.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Computer  Science  100.  Computer  structure;  symbolic  coding,  and 
assembly  systems;  macros;  program  segmentation  and  linkage;  and 
an  introduction  to  operating  systems. 

202.  ALGORITHMIC  LANGUAGES  II.  (3)  Prerequisites: 
Computer  Science  100  and  Computer  Science  201,  Mathematics  102  or 
Mathematics  141.  A  continuation  of  Computer  Science  100  in  extend- 
ing the  concepts  of  expressing  numeric  and  nonnumeric  algorithms 
in  the  procedural  languages,  COBOL  and  PL/I,  etc.   The  particular 
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strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  major  languages  will  be  discussed, 
compared,  and  evaluations  of  where  languages  should  be  applied. 
Two  lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

203.  INTRODUCTION  TO  NUMERICAL  METHODS.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  Computer  Science  100  and  Mathematics  142.  A  treat- 
ment of  solutions  of  equations;  interpolation  and  approximations; 
introduction  to  sequences  and  series;  numerical  differentiation  and 
integration;  and  numerical  solution  of  initial  value  problems  in 
differential  equations.  Selected  algorithms  will  be  programmed  for 
the  digital  computer.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  hours 
per  week. 

273.  LOGIC  AND  ALGORITHMS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
101  or  103.  Set  algebra;  elements  of  the  theory  of  graphs;  Boolean 
Algebra;  propositional  logic;  and  Markov  Algorithms  and  Turing 
machines.  Same  as  Mathematics  237. 

341.  COMPUTER  ORGANIZATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer 
Science  201.  Basic  digital  circuits;  data  representation  and  transfer; 
digital  storage  and  accessing;  control  functions;  input/output  facilities; 
and  system  organizations.  Multiprogramming,  multiprocessing,  and 
real  time  systems  will  be  included  and  features  necessary  for  each. 

342.  INFORMATION  STRUCTURES.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Computer 
Science  201  and  237.  Description  of  a  data  base  and  its  structure; 
concepts  of  records,  files,  trees  and  lists;  sorting,  searching  and  merging 
of  information  files;  referencing  and  crops  referencing  of  files. 


PHYSICS 

Associate    Professor    Pollak, 
Oberhofer,  Vermillion. 


Chairman;    Assistant    Professors    Mayes, 


A  major  in  physics  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  32  semester 
hours  of  physics  among  which  must  be  included  Physics  221,  231, 
241,  251,  252,  321,  351,  352,  360,  and  361.  The  remaining  12  hours 
must  be  approved  by  the  department. 

A  first-year  sequence  of  Physics  101  and  102  or  Chemistry  101  and 
102  is  recommended.  A  student  is  required  to  take  Mathematics  103, 
104,  141,  142,  and  241.  It  is  recommended  that  an  entering  freshman 
enroll  in  both  Mathematics  103  and  104. 

Related  work  consists  of  18  semester  hours  approved  by  the  depart- 
ment. A  student  choosing  to  do  related  work  in  mathematics  may 
count  the  required  mathematics  courses  as  partial  fulfillment  of  the 
related  work. 

101.  INTRODUCTORY  PHYSICS  I.  (4)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
Mathematics  101  or  Mathematics  103.  Introduction  to  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  natural  phenomena.  Topics  will  be  selected  from 
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traditional  classical  subjects  (e.g.,  Newtonian  mechanics,  electro- 
magnetism)  and  more  recent  developments  (e.g.,  relativity,  quantum 
mechanics,  elementary  particles)  in  order  to  illustrate  the  logical 
structure  of  modern  science.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  three  hour 
laboratory  each  week. 

102.  INTRODUCTORY  PHYSICS  II.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Physics 
101.  A  continuation  of  Physics  101.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  three 
hour  laboratory  each  week. 

221.  PRACTICLE  DYNAMICS  (3)  Corequisite:  Mathematics  142. 
Kinematics  and  dynamics  of  particles.  The  gravitational  interaction 
with  an  introduction  to  the  associated  vector  and  scalar  fields. 


231.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  THEORY  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physics 
221.  Corequisite:  Mathematics  241.  The  first  course  of  a  three- 
semester  sequence  treating  free-space  and  matter  electrodynamics, 
potential  theory,  electromagnetic  energy  relations,  Maxwell's 
equations,  electromagnetic  waves,  and  other  selected  topics  in 
electromagnetic  theory. 

241.  WAVES  AND  OSCILLATIONS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  231. 
General  wave  phenomena.  Interference.  Diffraction.  Polarization. 
Applications  from  geometrical  and  physical  optics,  coupled  masses, 
vibrating  string. 

251.  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS  I.  (1)  Corequisite:  Physics  221. 
The  first  course  of  a  six-semester  laboratory  sequence  developing 
toward  open-ended  experiments  designed  to  illustrate  physical 
principles,  to  develop  experimental  technique,  and  to  encourage 
individual  investigation  by  the  student.  One  three  hour  laboratory 
each  week. 


252.  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS  II.  (1)  Prerequisite:  Physics 
251,  Mathematics  241,  or  consent  of  the  Physics  Department.  A 
continuation  of  Physics  251.  One  three  hour  laboratory  each  week. 

321.  CLASSICAL  MECHANICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  221. 
The  first  course  of  a  two-semester  sequence  treating  particle  dynamics 
(Newtonian  and  Relativistic),  small  oscillations,  rigid  bodies, 
Lagrange's  equations,  Hamilton's  equations,  Hamilton's  principle,  and 
other  selected  topics. 

331.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  THEORY  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physics 
231.  Continuation  of  Physics  231. 

341.  QUANTUM  PHYSICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  241. 
Empirical  necessity  for  quantum  physics.  Postulates  of  quantum 
physics.  Analytical  study  of  quantum  physics  of  atoms,  molecules, 
and  solids. 
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345.  STATISTICAL  PHYSICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  321  or 
consent  of  the  Physics  Department.  Introduction  to  the  microscopic 
foundations  for  macroscopic  systems.  Kinetic  theory  and  introductory 
statistical  mechanics. 

350.  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICS.  (One  to  three  semester  hours  credit. 
May  be  repeated  with  approval  of  the  Physics  Department.)  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  the  Physics  Department.  Used  to  comply  with 
requests  for  special  topics  which  are  introductory  in  nature. 

351.  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS  III.  (2)  Prerequisite:  Physics 
252.  Continuation  of  Physics  252.  Six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

352.  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS  IV.  (2)  Prerequisite:  Physics 
351.  Continuation  of  Physics  351.  Six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

360.  SEMINAR  1.(1)  Prerequisite:  Physics  231.  The  first  course 
in  a  two-semester  sequence  which  is  intended  to  introduce  the  under- 
graduate to  specific  topics  (e.g.,  recent  developments  in  physics 
research,  historical  review  of  specific  areas  of  physics,  etc.)  which 
might  otherwise  be  omitted  from  the  curriculum.  At  times  students 
will  be  expected  to  lead  the  discussion.  In  most  cases  a  term  paper 
on  a  subject  agreed  upon  by  the  student  and  instructor  will  be 
required. 

361.  SEMINAR  II.  (1)  Prerequisite:  Physics  360.  Continuation  of 
Physics  360. 

421.  CLASSICAL  MECHANICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  321. 
Continuation  of  Physics  321. 

431.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  THEORY  III.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Physics  331  or  consent  of  the  Physics  Department.  Continuation  of 
Physics  331. 

441.  QUANTUM  PHYSICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  341. 
Continuation  of  Physics  341  with  selected  applications  from  atomic, 
molecular,  and  nuclear  physics. 

450.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICS.  (One  to  three  semester 
hours  credit.  May  be  repeated  with  approval  of  the  Physics  Depart- 
ment.) Prerequisite:  Consent  of  Physics  Department.  Used  to  comply 
with  requests  for  more  advanced  special  topics. 

451.  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS  V.  (2)  Prerequisite:  Physics  352. 
Continuation  of  Physics  352.  Six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

452.  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS  VI.  (2)  Prerequisite:  Physics 
451.  Continuation  of  Physics  451.  Six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 
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DIVISION   OF  NURSING 


Professor   Brocker,   Chairman;  Associate  Professor  Caddell;  Assistant 
Professors   Lowder,   Smith;    Instructors   Bouknight,   Carlton,    Mauldin 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  with  a  major  in  Nursing,  46 
semester  hours  in  Nursing  and  25  semester  hours  in  related  work'  are 
required. 

All  clinical  courses  are  taught  in  related  hospital  and  other  com- 
munity health  agencies. 

It  is  recommended  that  chemistry,  biology  and  a  foreign  language  be 
studied  in  secondary  school  as  preparation  for  the  program  in  Nursing. 

Course  of  Study  for  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  with  a 
Major  in  Nursing 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English  101    3 

Mathematics  101 

or 


English  102   3 

Mathematics  102  or  Logic 
or 


Foreign  Language  201 3     Foreign  Language  202 3 


Biology  101    4 

Chemistry  101 4 

14 


Nursing  102 3 

Chemistry  102 4 

Elective    3 

16 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Biology  204    4 

Sociology  201 3 

Nursing  201   4 

Elective   (Hum.)    3 

14 


Biology  203   4 

Psychology  201    4 

Nursing  202 4 

Nursing  204 2 

14 


JUNIOR 

Nursing  301   5 

Elective  (Hum.)    3 

Elective  (Soc.  Science)   3 

Elective    3 

Psychology  307  3 

17 


YEAR 

Nursing  302 5 

Sociology  303 3 

Psychology  202   3 

Elective    3 

Elective    3 

17 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Elective    3 

Nursing  401   5 

Nursing  403 5 

Nursing  491   2 

15 


Elective     3 

Nursing  402 5 

Nursing  404 4 

Nursing  492 2 

14 


102.  ECOLOGY  OF  MAN  I.  (3)  The  focus  of  this  course  is  directed 
toward  understanding  the  relationship  of  the  ill  person  to  his  family 
and  community.  Major  health  problems  and  facilities  provided  by 
society  for  meeting  health  needs  will  be  included  in  the  content. 

201.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NURSING.  (4)  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  Nursing  102.  Study  of  the  basic  concepts  and  principles 
essential  for  the  nursing  care  of  adults  and  children.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  correlation  of  principles  of  nursing  with  concepts  of 
behavioral  and  natural  sciences.  Two  hours  lecture,  sLx  hours  labora- 
tory assignment  in  patient  care  areas. 

202.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NURSING  II.  (4)  A  continuation  of 
Nursing  201. 

204.  ECOLOGY  OF  MAN  II  (2).  Prerequisite,  Ecology  of  Man  I 
or  consent  of  the  Division.  Designed  to  explore  in  depth,  environ- 
mental factors  that  influence  the  health  of  the  family.  Correlated  with 
Fundamentals  201-202. 

301.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NURSING  III.  (4)  Prerequisites: 
Fundamentals  201,  202;  Ecology  of  Man  102,  204.  In  the  classroom 
and  at  the  bedside,  students  learn  to  identify  and  meet  the  needs  of 
adults  and  children  undergoing  medical  theraphy  or  surgical  inter- 
vention for  acute  and  long  term  illness. 

302.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  OBSTETRIC  NURSING  IV  (4) 
Prerequisites:    Nursing  202    and   204.    In   the   classroom   and   at   the 
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beside,   students   learn   to   identify   and   meet   the   needs   of  mothers. 

303.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PEDIATRIC  NURSING  IV  (4) 
Prerequisites:  Nursing  202  and  204.  In  the  classroom  and  at  the 
bedside,  students  learn  to  identify  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  newborn 
and  children. 

401.  FUNDAMENTALS  IN  NURSING  V.  (Psychiatric  Nursing). 
(5)  Prerequisites:  200  and  300  level  courses  in  nursing.  A  study  of 
fundamental  principles  and  techniques  of  nursing  skills  necessary  for 
working  with  patients  with  emotional  disorders.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  nurse-patient  relationships  leading  to  development  in  interpersonal 
skills  which  result  in  therapeutic  changes  in  behavior. 

402.  FUNDAMENTALS  IN  NURSING  VI.  (Advanced  Patient 
Care).  (5)  Prerequisites:  200  and  300  level  courses  in  nursing.  This 
course  will  provide  opportunities  to  increase  knowledge  and  skill  in 
the  care  of  critically  ill  patients  in  the  Intensive  Care  Units. 

403.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NURSING  VII.  (Public  Health 
Nursing).  (5)  Prerequisites:  200  and  300  level  courses  in  nursing. 
Considers  concepts  and  philosophy  of  public  health  nursing;  functions 
and  responsibilities  of  the  public  health  nurse  in  the  community. 
Laboratory  experience  in  community  health  nursing  and  public  health 
agency  settings. 

404.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NURSING  VIII  (Leadership  in 
Nursing).  (4)  Prerequisites:  200  and  300  level  courses  in  nursing. 
Study  of  principles  of  administration  in  nursing  in  hospitals  and  public 
health  agencies;  focuses  on  management  of  nursing  care  of  patients. 
Opportunities  for  participation  in  management  functions  will  be 
provided  in  the  hospital. 

491.  SEMINAR  IN  NURSING  I.  (2)  Corequisites:  400  level  courses 
in  Nursing.  Intellectual  inspection  and  identification  of  common 
concepts  in  nursing  with  the  intent  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  under- 
standing of  clinical  specialties  of  nursing. 

492.  SEMINAR  IN  NURSING  II.  (2)  Corequisites:  400  level  courses 
in  Nursing.  Exploration  of  the  meaning  of  research  in  nursing. 
Dialogues  in  philosophy  of  nursing. 
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DIVISION  OF  SOCIAL  AND   BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCES 

Professor  Schul,  Chairman 

The  Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  includes  the  depart- 
ments of  Geography  and  Geology,  Health  and  Physical  Education, 
Political  Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology. 

GEOGRAPHY  AND  GEOLOGY 

Professor  Schul;  Associate  Professor  Stuart,  Acting  Chairman;  Assistant 
Professors  Alker,  Clay,  Orr;  Instructors  Wagoner;  Fletcher  (Part-time); 
Lecturer  Rees  (Part-time) 

Those  students  who  expect  to  undertake  graduate  study  are  en- 
couraged to  acquire  at  least  a  reading  knowledge  of  French,  German 
or  Russian. 

The  Department  offers  two  options  to  its  majors: 

A.  Major  in  Geography  with  a  concentration  in  Social  Sciences. 

B.  Major  in  Geography  with  a  concentration  in  Earth  Science. 
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Social  Science  Concentration 

Requirements  are  as  stated  above  but  the  18  hours  of  related  work 
will  come  from  computer  science,  economics,  history,  political  science, 
sociology  and  statistics.  The  program  is  designed  to  prepare  students 
for  opportunities  in  urban  and  regional  planning  and  to  lay  the  basis 
for  graduate  study  in  geography. 

Earth  Science  Concentration 

Although  a  major  in  earth  science  or  in  geology  is  not  offered  at 
the  present  time,  students  can  undertake  a  concentration  in  the  earth 
science  area.  Although  the  major  would  be  in  geography  leading  to 
the  B.A.  degree,  by  taking  appropriate  courses  in  natural  sciences  as 
related  work  and  selecting  earth  science  courses  in  geography  and 
geology,  requirements  meeting  an  earth  science  concentration  can 
be  fulfilled. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  normally  required  for  a  geography 
major,  the  student  who  selects  the  earth  science  option  will  take 
Geography  331,  341,  344  and  Geology  351  with  an  additional  two 
courses  from  among  Geology  352,  361,  362,  371  and  372. 

The  18  hours  of  related  work  should  come  from  biology,  chemistry, 
physics  and  mathematics. 

The  earth  science  concentration  in  designed  to  prepare  the  student 
for  employment  in  various  aspects  of  earth  science  or  for  certification 
to  teach  earth  sciences  at  the  secondary  level.  In  addition,  the  student 
should  be  prepared  to  undertake  graduate  study  in  either  geology  or 
physical  geography. 

Geography  majors  should  inform  the  departmental  advisor  of  their 
choice  of  concentration  as  soon  as  possible.  Students  may  change 
concentrations  but  they  will  be  expected  to  fulfill  the  related  work 
requirements  of  the  concentration  which  they  finally  select. 


GEOGRAPHY 

A  major  in  Geography  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  28 
hours  of  Geography  and  will  include  Geography  101,  102,  201,  202, 
and  401.  Geography  majors  will  normally  take  Geography  101,  102, 
201,  and  202  before  taking  300  level  and  above  courses  in  the  depart- 
ment. 

Related  work  to  be  chosen  with  the  departmental  advisor  will  total 
an  additional  18  hours. 


101.  EARTH  SCIENCE— GEOGRAPHY.  (4)  A  study  of  basic 
geographical  principles  and  processes  in  earth  science:  the  earth- 
its  position  and  motions;  the  grid  system;  weather;  climate;  the  waters; 
soils;  and  vegetation.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period 
of  two  hours  a  week. 

102.  REGIONAL  WORLD  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  world  regional 
study  which  emphasizes  the  distinctly  human  responses  of  man  to 
various  geographic  situations  throughout  the  world.  The  nature  and 
development  of  cultural  regions  will  be  studied. 
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201.  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  study  of  the  location  and 
functioning  of  economic  activity  with  an  emphasis  on  physical  and 
human  geographic  factors  in  analyzing  patterns  of  production,  ex- 
change, and  consumption. 

202.  ELEMENTARY  CARTOGRAPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Geo- 
graphy 101  or  consent  of  the  department.  Emphasis  to  be  focused  on 
tools  of  map  making,  map  design  and  construction  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  aerial  photographs  and  topographic  maps.  One  lecture 
hour  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  a  week. 

301.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA.  (3)  A  regional  study 
of  the  basic  human  and  physical  differences  from  place  to  place  which 
affect  economic,  social,  and  political  conditions  of  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

303.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ANGLO  AMERICA.  (3)  The  geographic 
structure  of  the  U.S.  and  Canda  with  emphasis  on  both  the  physical 
environment  and  the  patterns  of  human  activities. 

305.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE.  (3)  A  regional  study  of  geo- 
graphic conditions  and  their  relationship  to  economic,  social  and 
political  problems  of  Europe. 

307.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ASIA.  (3)  A  regional  study  emphasizing 
the  relationships  that  exist  between  the  physical  environment  and  the 
cultural  patterns  in  geographic  regions  of  Asia. 

310.  HISTORICAL    GEOGRAPHY    OF    ANGLO-AMERICA.    (3) 

A  study  of  the  evolution  of  existing  geographical  patterns  in  the 
United  States  by  examining  the  geography  of  selected  historical 
periods. 

311.  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  study  of  the  concepts  of 
political  geography  as  developed  through  topical  studies  of  political 
phenomena  as  related  to  geographical  features.  Contemporary 
problems  in  international  affairs  will  be  considered. 

312.  URRAN  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  study  of  the  distribution,  internal 
structure  and  functions  of  various  types  of  urban  developments. 

313.  MANUFACTURING  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  study  of  factors 
relating  to  the  nature,  locations,  and  development  of  manufacturing 
industries.  Emphasis  upon  location  theory,  classification  of  manu- 
factures, principal  areas  of  manufacturing  and  other  phases  of  economic 
geography. 

314.  RESOURCE  PLANNING.  (3)  A  study  of  the  resources  of  the 
United  States  especially  as  they  pertain  to  population,  their  use  and 
misuse,  and  present  conservational  practices  as  they  relate  to  planning 
for  future  resource  adequacy. 

315.  THE  REGION  AND  PLANNING.  (3)  The  regional  concept 
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and  its  application  to  urban  and  regional  planning.  Emphasis  to  be 
upon  the  techniques  used  in  regional  analysis. 

331.  AIR  PHOTO  INTERPRETATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Geo- 
graphy 101  or  consent  of  the  department.  The  examination  and 
interpretation  of  aerial  photographs  with  the  aid  of  stereoscopes. 
Emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  the  identification  of  physical  and  cultural 
features  and  their  patterns.  One  lecture  hour  and  two  laboratory 
periods  of  two  hours  a  week. 

341.  PHYSIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  (3)  A  study 
of  the  physiographic  regions  of  the  United  States,  the  genesis  and 
pattern  of  the  major  landforms  included  within  each,  their  distinctive 
characteristics,  and  their  cartographic  interpretation. 

344.  WEATHER  AND  CLIMATE.  (3)  A  study  of  the  elements 
and  controls  of  weather  and  climate;  world  patterns  of  climate;  and 
the  relationship  of  climate  to  man's  activity. 

401.  SEMINAR  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
department.  The  nature  of  geography,  current  trends  in  the  field, 
present  day  geographers  and  schools  'of  thought.  Geography's  place 
among  the  disciplines. 

402.  TOPICS  IN  URRAN-ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  the  department.  An  intensive  examination  of  a 
topic  in  urban-economic  geography. 


GEOLOGY 

102.  EARTH  SCIENCE-GEOLOGY.  (4)  A  study  of  the  basic 
geological  principles  and  processes  in  earth  science;  the  earth  as  a 
planet;  treatment  of  physical  processes  shaping  the  earth;  earth 
materials  and  landforms.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory 
period  of  two  hours  a  week. 

201.  MINERALOGY.  (4)  Identification  and  study  of  minerals, 
their  crystal  structure,  and  economic  importance.  Two  lecture  hours' 
and  two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  a  week. 

351.  HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geology  102. 
The  history  of  the  earth  from  its  beginning  to  the  present.  The  study 
of  successive  faunal  and  floral  assemblages  as  they  appear  in  the  rock- 
record.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a 
week. 

352.  VERTEBRATE  PALEONTOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geology 
102  or  Biology  101  (This  course  is  the  same  as  Biology  352).  Evolution 
of  vertebrate  animals  from  the  first  fishes  to  man.  Three  lecture  hours 
and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a  week. 

361.     GEOMORPHOLOGY.    (3)    Prerequisite:    Geology    102.    Treat- 
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ment  of  the  processes  shaping  the  earth's  surface,  genesis  of  land 
forms,  and  the  theories  related  to  landform  development. 

362.  STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geology  102. 
The  study  of  the  major  structural  features  of  the  earth.  Terminology, 
geometry,  and  genesis  of  faults  and  folds.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one 
laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a  week. 

371.  PETROLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Geology  201.  The  study  of 
rocks  in  hand  specimens,  basic  chemistry  of  rocks,  and  their  economic 
importance.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week.  Field  trips  to  be  arranged. 

372.  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY.  (4)  Study  of  crystal  structure,  arrange- 
ment of  matter  in  crystals  and  the  basic  concepts  of  symmetry  and 
space  groups.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two 
hours  a  week. 


HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Assistant  Professors  Murphy,  Acting  Chairman,  Bostian;  Instructors 
Fleming,  Kerr 

HEALTH  EDUCATION 

101.  HEALTH  EDUCATION.  (1)  A  general  introductory  course. 
Basic  ideas  of  human  anatomy,  physiology,  and  chemistry  are  applied 
toward  an  understanding  of  human  health  problems.  Two  lecture 
hours  a  week. 

409.  HEALTH  EDUCATION  LABORATORY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Education  303.  Health  instruction,  principles  of  health  teaching  for 
the  elementary  grades. 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

101.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITY.  (1)  The 
application  of  various  physical  training  programs  designed  to  improve 
and  maintain  physical  fitness.  One-sixth  of  the  meeting  will  be  devoted 
to  lectures  on  physiology  and  psychological  aspects  of  physical  training. 
Three  one-hour  meetings  a  week. 

102.  TEAM  SPORTS.  (1)  The  skills  and  rules  of  two  sports  selected 
from  soccer  football,  rugby  football,  field  hockey,  speedball,  and 
volleyball  will  be  taught.  Three  hours  each  week. 

114.  FENCING.  (1)  The  skills  and  rules  of  the  sport  of  fencing  will 
be  taught.  Three  hours  each  week. 

409.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  LABORATORY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Education  303.  Physical  education  instruction,  principles  of  physical 
education  teaching  for  the  elementary  grades. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Associate  Professor  Lyons,  Chairman;  Associate  Professors  Jamgotch, 
Starrier;'  Assistant  Professor  Brenner;  Instructor  Biglow 

A  major  in  Political  Science  for  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  the 
following:  (1)  27  semester  hours  of  political  science,  including  Political 
Science  201,  202,  and  490,  (2)  18  semester  hours  of  related  work  in 
anthropology,  economics,  history,  sociology,  psychology,  mathe- 
matics, philosophy,  or  other  field  with  consent  of  department. 

Junior  standing  or  consent  of  the  instructor  are  prerequisites  for 
300  and  400  level  courses  in  political  science  except  where  additional 
prerequisites  are  noted. 

The  offerings  including  introductory  courses  are  divided  into  five 
major  areas  as  follows: 

1.  American  Politics:  Political  Science  201,  302,  303,  304   311    312 
320,  325 

2.  Comparative  Politics:  Political  Science  202,  330,  336    340    345 
348,  355 

3.  International  Relations:  Political  Science  370,  375,  380,  385,  390 

4.  Political  Thought:  Political  Science  400,  401,  410 

5.  Political  Science  as  a  Discipline:  Political  Science  450,  490,  495 

201.  INTRODUCTION  TO  AMERICAN  POLITICS.  (3)  Role  of 
the  President,  Congress,  Supreme  Court  and  national  administrative 
agencies  in  the  American  political  system.  Relationship  between  the 
American  people  and  their  political  institutions  with  emphasis  upon 
political  culture,  the  electoral  process,  interest  groups,  political  com- 
munication, and  the  international  commitments  of  the  United  States. 

202.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPARATIVE  POLITICS  AND 
GOVERNMENT.  (3)  Political  institutions  in  the  contemporary  world. 
An  introduction  to  the  concepts  of  government,  the  phenomena  of 
conflict,  power,  order,  and  authority  implicit  in  the  term  "govern- 
ment." as  well  as  the  various  political  systems  and  structures  which 
men  have  established. 

AMERICAN  POLITICS 

302.  POLITICS,  POLITICAL  PARTIES,  AND  PRESSURE 
GROUPS.  (3)  Analysis  of  the  structure,  role,  and  techniques  of 
political  parties  in  the  United  States.  Also  the  evolution,  origin, 
strategy,  and  tactics  of  interest  groups  in  the  American  political 
system. 

303.  VOTING  BEHAVIOR  AND  PUBLIC  OPINION.  (3)  Pre- 
requisites: Sociology  201  or  Psychology  303.  Analysis  of  the  significant 
findings  concerning  the  social,  psychological  and  political  determinants 
of  voting.  The  relationship  between  public  opinion  and  the  making 
of  public  policy. 


304. 


THE   PRESIDENT  AND  CONGRESS.    (3)   The  role  of  the 
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President  and  Congress  in  the  formation  of  policy  in  the  American 
political  system. 

311.  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW:  STRUCTURE  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT. (3)  An  analysis  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  relating  to  judicial, 
congressional  and  presidential  policymaking  and  the  relationships 
between  the  federal  and  state  governments.  (Not  open  to  students 
who  have  previously  taken  Political  Science  310.) 

312.  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW:  CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  LIBER- 
TIES. (3)  An  analysis  of  Supreme  Court  decisions  relating  to  civil 
rights  and  liberties.  (Not  open  to  students  who  have  previously  taken 
Political  Science  310.) 

315.  JUDICIAL  BEHAVIOR.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Sociology  201  or 
Psychology  303.  Comparative  survey  of  substantive  findings  of  the 
empirical  studies  in  judicial  attitudes,  ideologies,  values,  and  decision- 
making behavior. 

320.  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION.  (3)  An  institutional  and 
behavioral  analysis  of  the  administrative  process.  Includes:  the  rise 
of  the  administrative  state,  its  impact  on  administrative  theory  and 
practice,  and  the  nature  of  the  new  public  bureaucracy;  the  tasks  of 
the  administrator;  the  political  environment  of  administration; 
organization,  personnel,  and  finance;  the  regulatory  function  and 
administrative  law;  and  administrative  responsibility. 

325.  STATE  AND  URBAN  POLITICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Political 
Science  201;  Survey  of  the  structure,  functions,  and  politics  of  state 
and  urban  government  in  the  United  States. 

COMPARATIVE  POLITICS  AND  AREA  STUDIES 

330.  CONSTITUTIONAL  DEMOCRACY  AND  AUTHORI- 
TARIANISM. (3)  Comparative  study  of  the  political  institutions, 
processes,  and  problems  of  selected  democracies  and  dictatorships, 
including  fascist  and  totalitarian  variants.  The  conditions  that  facilitate 
the  origin  and  development  of  these  forms. 

336.  THE  NATURE  OF  POLITICAL  CHANGE.  (3)  Comparative 
study  of  political  change  with  reference  to  problems  of  reform, 
revolution,  and  nation-building. 

340.  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE.  (3) 
Comparative  analysis  of  selected  West  European  governments 
including  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

345.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION. 
(3)  The  origins  of  Bolshevism  and  the  substance  and  role  of  Marxist- 
Leninist  ideology.  The  structure  and  functions  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU).  The  principles  of  Soviet  politics 
and  the  instruments  of  rule.  The  Soviet  political  system  in  transition 
and  its  relationship  to  world  communism. 
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348.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  LATIN  AMERICA. 
(3)  Comparative  study  of  the  political  development  of  Latin  American 
political  systems  with  reference  to  selected  aspects  and  problems  of 
contemporary  politics  in  the  region. 

355.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  EAST  ASIA.  (3)  The 
structure  and  evolution  of  political  institutions  in  selected  East  Asian 
states.  Emphasis  upon  such  topics  as  nationalism,  political  modern- 
ization, ideology,  socioeconomic  influences,  and  the  role  of  Asian 
nations  in  world  politics. 

INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS 

370.  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS 
AND  INSTITUTIONS.  (3)  Analysis  of  politics  among  nations: 
material  and  psychological  sources  of  national  power,  the  role  of  law, 
force,  and  diplomacy  in  world  politics,  problems  of  peace  and 
disarmament,  and  international  organizations. 

375.  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY.  (3)  Systematic  study  of 
contemporary  American  foreign  policy-making. 

380.  SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY.  (3)  The  concepts,  content,  and 
evolution  of  Soviet  foreign  relations,  with  emphasis  upon  change  and 
continuity  in  Russian  and  Soviet  policies.  Contemporary  problems  of 
Soviet  diplomacy  with  other  world  powers  and  with  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  nations  of  the  Communist  international  system. 

385.  POLITICAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
ORDER.  (3)  The  structure,  processes,  and  problems  of  general  and 
regional  international  organizations,  and  the  origins  and  contemporary 
role  of  international  law. 

390.  PROBLEMS  OF  DEFENSE  AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
POLICY.  (3)  Investigates  major  concepts  of  war  and  the  problems  of 
arms  control,  escalation,  and  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Examines  trends  and  conditions  of  international  conflict,  technological 
change,  and  domestic  political  environments  as  they  relate  to  defense 
and  national  security. 

395.  EAST  ASIA  IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS.  (3)  An  examination  of 
the  basic  factors  governing  East  Asia's  role  in  world  affairs,  both 
traditionally  and  in  the  present  day. 

POLITICAL  THOUGHT 

400.  HISTORY  OF  POLITICAL  THOUGHT.  (3)  Major  concepts 
and  systems  of  political  thought  from  Plato  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

401.  HISTORY  OF  POLITICAL  THOUGHT.  (3)  Major  concepts 
and  systems  of  political  thought  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
present. 

410.     AMERICAN  POLITICAL  THOUGHT.  (3)  An  analysis  of  the 
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ideas  underlying  government  and  politics  in  the  United  States. 

POLITICAL  SCIENCE  AS  A  DISCIPLINE 

450.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  (3)  An 
intensive  study  of  a  topic  in  political  science.  Topics  chosen  may  vary 
from  semester  to  semester.  A  student  may  take  more  than  one  course 
under  this  number. 

490.  SENIOR  SEMINAR:  THE  SCOPE  OF  MODERN  PO- 
LITICAL SCIENCE.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Senior  standing  and  12  hours 
of  Political  Science.  A  course  in  the  "how"  and  "why"  of  the  discipline 
rather  than  the  "what."  The  staff  in  Political  Science  will  lead  the 
seminar  in  the  consideration  of:  (1)  major  works  in  Political  Science 
(books  and  scholarly  articles),  (2)  some  more  important  theories 
currently  guiding  research  in  the  discipline,  and  (3)  the  present  posture 
or  direction  of  the  discipline. 

495.  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  (3)  Pre- 
requisites: Senior  standing  and  Mathematics  222.  (This  course  is  also 
listed  as  Sociology  410.)  Theory  and  practice  of  research  in  social 
science:  formulation  of  the  problem,  research  design,  data  collection, 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  data.  Recommended  for  students 
considering  graduate  work  in  the  social  sciences. 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Professors  Diamant,  Chairman,  Schultz;  Associate  Professor  Sohn; 
Assistant  Professors  Bondy,  Simono,  Williams;  Instructors  Talbutt, 
Williams,  Bailey  (Part-time),  Mieselman  (Part-time) 

A  major  in  psychology  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  29 
semester  hours  of  psychology  including  General  Psychology  (201), 
Experimental  Psychology  (341  or  342),  History  and  Systems  of 
Psychology  (361)  and  Senior  Seminar  (491  or  492).  Courses  strongly 
recommended  are  Psychology  of  Personality  (305),  Physiological 
Psychology  (351),  and  Tests  and  Measurements  (450). 

Other  course  requirements  for  majors  are  Math  221  and  222  (Intro- 
duction to  Probability  and  Statistics  I  and  II),  two  courses  from  the 
subject  areas  of  biology,  chemistry  and  physics,  and  six  hours  of  social 
science  exclusive  of  psychology. 

Students  considering  graduate  work  are  strongly  urged  to  complete 
the  202  course  in  French,  German  or  Russian. 

Related  work  consists  of  18  semester  hours  which  are  to  be  arranged 
conjointly  by  the  student  and  his  advisor.  Students  in  the  elementary 
education  program  may  use  the  education  sequence  as  related  work. 

201.  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (4)  Survey  of  general  psychology 
as  a  behavioral  science.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period 
of  two  hours  a  week. 

202.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psy- 
chology  201.    The  psychology   of  learning;    problems   related   to   the 
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instructional  processes.  Case  study  required. 

203.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADJUSTMENT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psy- 
chology 201.  The  study  of  the  process  of  adjustment.  Primary 
consideration  given  to  motivation,  frustration  and  conflict,  adjustment 
mechanisms,  and  psychotherapy. 

301.  CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  201. 
The  instincts,  emotions,  and  general  tendencies  of  children  up  to  the 
age  of  twelve.  Remedial  measures  suggested  in  dealing  with  early 
child  tendencies  which  might  lead  to  serious  school  and  personality 
difficulties.  Special  study  of  at  least  one  child  required  for  each  student. 

302.  ADOLESCENT  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
201.  Developmental  and  psychological  characteristics  of  adolescence. 
Research  methods  and  familiarity  in  case  study  emphasized.  School 
and  personality  problems  studied. 

303.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  201. 
The  social  behavior  of  man.  Man's  behavior  in  relation  to  other 
individuals,  groups,  and  products  of  culture,  both  material  and  non- 
material.  Group  dynamics,  leadership,  the  nature  of  prejudice,  the 
effects  of  mass  communication,  public  opinion  are  some  of  the  topics 
treated. 

305.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERSONALITY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psy- 
chology 201.  Current  personality  theories.  Consideration  given  to 
psychoanalytic,  physiological,  trait  and  factor,  and  perceptual  view- 
points in  the  light  of  contemporary  research. 

307.  ARNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
201.  A  history  of  psychopathology.  Case  studies,  differential  diagnosis, 
psychological  dynamics  of  abnormal  behavior,  including  theoretical, 
clinical,  and  experimental  contributions  in  the  field. 

308.  LEARNING  THEORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  201.  A 
survey  of  learning  theories  including  the  major  associationist,  cognitive, 
and  mathematical  positions.  A  comparative  approach  is  taken  when- 
ever possible. 

341.  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY:  LEARNING  AND 
MOTIVATION.  (4)  Prerequisites:  Psychology  201  and  Math  222. 
History  of  the  experimental  approach  to  motivation  and  learning 
theory,  current  issues  and  controversy.  Emphasis  on  laboratory 
problems.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours 
a  week. 

342.  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY:  SENSATION  AND 
PERCEPTION.  (4)  Prerequisites:  Psychology  201  and  Math  222. 
Survey  of  literature  on  sensation  and  perception.  Introduction  to 
problems  and  methods  in  research  in  sensation  and  perception.  Three 
lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a  week. 
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351.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psy- 
chology 201.  The  relationship  of  the  physiological  systems  to  integrated 
behavior.  Emphasis  on  neural  aspects  of  behavior  and  current  studies 
in  reaction  to  drug  and  other  stimuli. 

361.  HISTORY  AND  SYSTEMS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: Psychology  201.  Influential  psychological  systems  and  their 
historical  antecedents.  Emphasis  on  Gestalt,  Psychoanalytic  and 
behaviorist  theory.  Evaluation  of  current  existential  influence. 

371.  INDUSTRIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
201.  Psychological  theories  as  applied  to  industry  and  business.  Studies 
in  human  engineering  and  personnel  problems. 

403.  ADVANCED  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Psychology  303  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  An  intensive  study 
at  the  advanced  level  of  topics  of  current  research  and  theoretical 
interest  in  social  psychology. 

421.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN.  (3) 
Prerequisites:  Psychology  201  and  301.  Assessing  the  exceptional 
child.  Emphasis  on  current  research  in  several  diagnostic  categories. 

450.  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
201.  A  survey  of  psychological  and  educational  measurements  in 
current  use.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  structure,  administration, 
and  application  of  group  tests.  Individual  tests  such  as  Stanford  Rinet, 
WISC,  and  WAIS  will  be  reviewed. 

490.  INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH  (1-4)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of 
the  department.  A  course  allowing  the  senior  psychology  major  an 
opportunity  to  initiate,  design,  and  conduct  an  original  research 
problem  in  his  area  of  interest.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

491.  SEMINAR.  (3)  Admission  by  consent  of  department.  Intensive 
reading  and  discussion  in  selected  areas.  Issues  of  current  importance; 
social,  scientific,  and  philosophical  implications. 

492.  SEMINAR.  (3)  Admission  by  consent  of  department.  A 
continuation  of  491. 


SOCIOLOGY 

Professor  Green,   Chairman;   Assistant  Professors  Goodnight,  Jordan; 
Instructor  Watson 

A  major  in  sociology  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  27 
semester  hours  of  sociology,  including  Soc.  201  (General  Sociology), 
Soc.  401  (Sociological  Theory),  Soc.  410  (Research  Methods  in  Social 
Science),  and  Soc.  491  (Seminar  for  Majors  in  Sociology).  Psychology 
303  may  be  substituted  for  a  Sociology  course  among  the  27  required 
semester  hours  in  Sociology  for  majors  only.   Math.  221,  222  (Intro- 
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duction  to  Probability  and  Statistics  I,  II)  are  required  of  majors  in 
sociology.  Related  work  consists  of  21  semester  hours  in  any  two 
fields  based  on  the  approval  of  the  department.  A  student  may  elect 
as  related  work  the  necessary  requirements  for  a  teaching  certificate 
at  the  secondary  level. 

201.  GENERAL  SOCIOLOGY.  (3)  Survey  of  the  field  of  sociology 
to  cover  such  topics  as:  social  norms  and  values,  status  and  role,  social 
stratification,  socialization,  crowds  and  publics,  formal  and  informal 
groups,  urban  communities,  population,  social  institutions. 

203.  GENERAL  ANTHROPOLOGY.  (3)  Survey  of  the  field  of 
anthropology:  physical  anthropology,  prehistoric  archeology, 
ethnology,  culture  theory  with  special  emphasis  upon  cultural 
anthropology. 

270.  INDUSTRIAL  SOCIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
department.  The  application  of  sociological  concepts  and  theories  to 
the  analysis  of  social  relationships  in  business  and  industry.  A  study 
of  relationships  of  industry  to  the  community  and  society. 

302.  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  201. 
Sociological  analysis  of  crime  and  delinquency,  alcoholism,  drug 
addiction,  mental  disorders,  race  relations,  and  problems  of  population. 

303.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  THE  FAMILY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology 
201.  Analysis  of  the  structure  and  functioning  of  the  American  family 
and  of  such  related  institutional  patterns  as  dating,  courtship,  marriage, 
and  divorce. 

310.  AMERICAN  MINORITY  GROUPS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology 
201.  Sociological  analysis  of  the  relations  between  minority  and 
dominant  groups  in  America,  with  special  attention  paid  to  such 
American  minorities  as  immigrant  groups,  Mexicans,  Puerto  Ricans, 
Orientals,  Catholics,  Jews,  Indians,  and  Negroes. 

318.  SOCIAL  CONTROL.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  201  or  consent 
of  department.  The  relation  of  social  norms  to  conforming  and  deviant 
behavior  with  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  small  "status  group"  in 
behavioral  control.  Special  attention  is  given  to  a  study  of  public 
opinion  and  propaganda  as  forces  in  social  control. 

320.  URBAN  SOCIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  201.  Origin 
and  development  of  cities;  ecological  and  social  structure  of  city  and 
region;  nature  and  functioning  of  urban  institutions. 

323.  COMMUNITY  ORGANIZATION  OF  SOCIAL  SERVICES. 
(3)  Analysis  of  the  organization  of  agencies  and  services  for  welfare, 
health,  recreation,  and  other  social  needs  in  American  communities. 

401.  SOCIOLOGICAL  THEORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Sociology  201. 
Background  and  contemporary  expression  of  systematic  theories  of 
social  organization,  social  differentiation,  social  change,  and  other 
phenomena. 
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402.  CONTEMPORARY  SOCIAL  INSTITUTIONS.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: Sociology  201  or  consent  of  department.  Emphasis  on 
trends  and  changes  in  contemporary  society.  Particular  attention  is 
directed  toward  social  and  cultural  change  and  the  impact  of  tech- 
nology, etc.,  upon  major  social  institutions. 

410.  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE.  (4)  Pre- 
requisites: 15  hours  of  social  science  or  consent  of  instructor.  Theory 
and  practice  of  research  in  social  science:  formulation  of  the  problem, 
research  design,  data  collection,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  data. 
Three  hours  of  lecture  and  discussion  and  one  laboratory  period  of 
two  hours  a  week. 

491.  SEMINAR  FOR  MAJORS  IN  SOCIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  department.  Independent  study,  small  group  discussion 
and  critique. 
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X.     BENEFACTIONS 
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PROFESSORSHIPS 

The  Charles  H.  Stone  Fund  was  given  by  Mrs.  Stone  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  a  pioneer  in  the  chemical  and  dyestuff  industry  in  the 
South.  The  grant  is  dedicated  to  perpetuating  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Stone  and  assuring  the  high  quality  of  chemistry  instruction  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  The  net  income  will  be  used 
for  the  payment  of  a  salary  supplement  to  a  distinguished  member  or 
members  of  the  chemistry  faculty,  who  will  be  designated  as  "Charles 
H.  Stone  Professors  of  Chemistry."  Before  World  War  I  Mr.  Stone  was 
employed  by  a  German  chemical  company,  and  later  he  formed  his 
own  company  in  Charlotte  and  operated  it  until  1937  when  it  was 
purchased  by  American  Cynanamid  Company.  Mr.  Stone  remained 
active  with  the  company  until  his  retirement  in  1947.  He  died  October 
20,  1963. 

The  Robert  Lee  Bailey  Professorship  in  History  was  established  in 
December,  1965  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  V.  Davenport  to  honor  and 
reward  excellence  in  teaching  by  a  gift  in  memory  of  her  brother, 
Lieutenant  Robert  Lee  Bailey  of  the  10th  Armored  Division  of  the 
U.  S.  Army,  who  was  killed  in  Germany  on  March  22,  1945,  near  the 
end  of  the  conflict  in  Europe.  Born  on  April  21,  1914,  in  Concord,  he 
attended  Davidson  College,  and  before  the  war  was  associated  with 
Broyhill  Furniture  Company. 

The  Rush  S.  Dickson  Professorships  in  Finance  are  being  established 
in  memory  of  the  late  Rush  S.  Dickson  of  Charlotte.  The  professor- 
ships are  made  possible  through  the  generous  gifts  and  pledges, 
totaling  $100,000,  by  the  Dickson  Foundation  of  Mount  Holly  and 
the  Rush  S.  Dickson  Family  Foundation  of  Charlotte.  Mr.  Dickson 
established  both  foundations.  The  net  income  from  the  gifts  will  be 
used  for  the  payment  of  a  salary  supplement  or  supplements  to  a 
distinguished  member  or  members  of  the  Business  Administration 
faculty  in  the  field  of  finance. 

The  American  Credit  Foundation  of  North  Carolina,  Inc.,  is  making 
possible  the  establishment  of  the  American  Credit  Corporation  Profes- 
sorships in  Business  Administration.  The  Foundation  approved  a  state- 
ment of  intent  in  January,  1967  to  contribute  $100,000  to  be  paid  over 
a  period  of  ten  years  and  to  be  used  for  the  presentation  of  a  salary 
supplement  or  supplements  to  a  distinguished  member  or  members  of 
the  Business  Administration  faculty,  who  will  be  known  as  "American 
Credit  Corporation  Professors  of  Business  Administration." 

Miss  Alice  Lindsay  Tate  has  established  the  Frank  Porter  Graham 
Professorship  in  Black  Studies  in  honor  of  the  former  president  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  United  States  Senator  and  United 
Nations  Mediator.  The  net  income  from  the  professorship  fund  will 
be  used  as  a  salary  supplement  to  a  distinguished  member  or  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

NCNB  AWARDS 

The  generosity  of  the  North  Carolina  National  Bank  has  made 
possible  the  NCNB  Awards  established  for  the  purpose  of  recognizing 
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and  honoring  members  of  the  faculty  for  distinguished  service.  The 
NCNB  Awards  initially  will  be  used  to  reward  excellence  in  teaching 
by  members  of  the  faculty.  Eventually  they  may  also  honor  faculty 
members  for  distinguished  research  and  scholarly  writing  or  devoted 
and  sacrificial  service  to  the  University  and  to  mankind. 

THE  FOUNDATION   OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHARLOTTE 

The  Foundation  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
was  founded  in  1960  and  has  had  from  its  inception  the  goal  of  under- 
girding  the  University  and  assisting  it  in  the  quest  for  excellence.  To 
accomplish  its  goals,  the  Foundation  invites  private  sources  to  con- 
tribute so  that  needs  unmet,  or  inadequately  provided  for  through 
state  funds,  may  be  met.  The  Celanese  Corporation  of  America  and 
the  Celanese  Fibers  Company  presented  a  gift  in  July,  1963,  of  a 
manufacturing  plant  at  Burlington,  North  Carolina,  valued  at 
$1,150,000.  The  income  derived  from  the  rental  of  this  plant  is  used 
to  supplement  the  salaries  of  members  of  the  faculty  who  teach 
chemistry,  engineering,  mathematics,  physics  and  related  subjects. 

The  Foundation  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
has  established  a  program  called,  "Patrons  of  Excellence,"  with  the 
primary  initial  objective  of  supplementing  the  salaries  of  distinguished 
faculty  members.  Under  the  program  Patrons  pledge  a  minimum  of 
$1,000  a  year  for  a  period  of  10  years.  The  first  goal  of  the  program, 
to  enlist  100  Founding  Patrons  of  Excellence,  has  been  reached.  Now 
the  Foundation  is  seeking  200  additional  Patrons. 
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XI.     UNIVERSITY  REGULATIONS 
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THE  EXPECTATION   OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  university  expects  from  its  students  a  decent  respect  for  other 
human  beings,  a  regard  for  the  law  and  a  willingness  to  embrace 
membership  in  an  academic  community. 

Some  regulations  are  always  necessary  in  a  society  of  men  and 
women.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  university  to  keep  the  number  of  such 
regulations  at  a  minimum  and  to  depend  rather  upon  the  acceptance 
on  the  part  of  each  individual  of  his  responsibility  as  a  member  of  the 
university. 


REGULATIONS   REGARDING  DISRUPTIONS  OF  THE 
EDUCATIONAL  PROCESS 

SECTION  5-1.     DEFINITION  OF  DISRUPTIVE  CONDUCT 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  long  honored  the  right  of  free 
discussion  and  expression,  peaceful  picketing  and  demonstrations,  the 
right  to  petition  and  peaceably  to  assemble.  That  these  rights  are  a 
part  of  the  fabric  of  this  institution  is  not  questioned.  They  must 
remain  secure.  It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that  in  a  community  of 
learning  willful  disruption  of  the  educational  process,  destruction  of 
property,  and  interference  with  the  rights  of  other  members  of  the 
community  cannot  be  tolerated. 

()  Any  student,  faculty  member  (including  full-time  or  part-time 
instructor),  or  employee  who  willfully  by  use  of  violence,  force, 
coercion,  threat,  intimidation  or  fear,  obstructs,  disrupts  or  attempts 
to  obstruct  or  disrupt,  the  normal  operations  or  functions  of  any  of  the 
component  institutions  of  the  University,  or  who  advises,  procures,  or 
incites  others  to  do  so,  shall  be  subject  to  suspension,  expulsion, 
discharge,  or  dismissal  from  the  University.  The  following,  while  not 
intended  to  be  exclusive,  illustrate  the  offenses  encompassed  herein: 
occupation  of  any  University  building  or  part  thereof  with  intent  to 
deprive  others  of  its  use;  blocking  the  entrance  or  exit  of  any  University 
building  or  corridor  or  room  therein;  setting  fire  to  or  by  any  other 
means  substantially  damaging  any  University  building  or  property,  or 
the  property  of  others  on  University  premises;  except  as  necessary  for 
law  enforcement,  any  display  of  or  attempt  or  threat  to  use  firearms 
or  explosives  or,  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating,  other  weapons,  in 
any  University  building  or  on  any  University  campus;  prevention  of 
the  convening,  continuation  or  orderly  conduct  of  any  University 
class  or  activity  or  of  any  lawful  meeting  or  assembly  in  any  University 
building  or  on  any  University  campus;  inciting  or  organizing  attempts 
to  prevent  student  attendance  at  classes;  and,  except  with  the  pre- 
mission  of  the  Chancellor,  blocking  normal  pedestrian  or  vehicular 
traffic  on  any  University  campus. 

(b)  Any  faculty  member  (including  any  full-time  or  part-time 
instructor)  who,  with  intent  to  obstruct  or  disrupt  the  normal 
operations  or  functions  of  any  of  the  component  institutions  of  the 
University,  willfully  fails  or  refuses  to  carry  out  validly  assigned  duties 
shall  be  subject  to  discharge. 
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SECTION  5-2.     RESPONSIBILITY  OF  CHANCELLOR. 

(a)  The  Chancellor  or  his  representatives  shall  have  a  duty  to 
identify  persons  who  violate  the  provisions  of  Section  5-1  (a)  or  (b) 
and  promptly  report  their  names  to  the  President.  In  any  such  instance 
the  Chancellor  or  his  representative  shall  marshal  the  evidence,  and 
the  Chancellor  shall  report  it  to  the  President  in  writing. 

(b)  The  Chancellor  or  his  representative  may  recommend  to  the 
President  that  injunctive  relief  be  sought  from  the  courts  to  prevent 
occurence,  continuation,  or  recurrence  of  a  violation  of  Section  5-1  (a). 

SECTION  5-3.     RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

When  it  appears  that  there  is  a  violation  of  Section  5-1  (a)  or  (b),  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  and  he  is  fully  authorized  to  act,  to 
take  all  steps  which  he  deems  advisable  to  protect  the  best  interest  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  any  of  its  component  institutions, 
and  to  see  that  its  Rules,  Regulations  and  Policies  are  enforced.  He 
shall  insure  that  any  person  or  persons  found  guilty  after  proper  hear- 
ing shall  be  disciplined  in  such  manner  as  may  be  warranted. 

In  carrying  out  these  duties,  the  President  may  call  upon  any 
Chancellor,  member  of  the  University  Administration,  or  member  of 
the  Faculty,  and  he  may  call  upon  an  agency  of  a  component  insti- 
tution created  to  deal  with  cases  arising  under  Section  5-1  of  these 
By-Laws.  Conviction  in  any  State  or  Federal  Court  shall  not  preclude 
the  University  from  exercising  its  disciplinary  authority  in  any  offense 
under  this  or  any  other  section  of  the  By-Laws. 

SECTION  5-4.     RESPONSIBILITY  OF   THE  TRUSTEES. 

The  Trustees  recognize  that  by  statute  they  have  the  power  to  make 
such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management  of  the  University  as 
they  may  deem  necessary  and  expedient,  not  inconsistent  with 
the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  State.  While  the  Trustees  fully 
appreciate  their  obligation  in  this  respect,  they  further  recognize  that 
in  dealing  with  those  offenses  against  the  University  defined  in  Section 
5-1  (a)  and  (b)  hereof,  they  must  impose  the  duty  and  authority  of 
enforcing  the  policies  set  forth  herein  in  the  principal  Executive 
Officer  of  the  University— the  President.  It  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  the  Trustees  to  furnish  all  possible  assistance  to  the  President  when 
requested  by  him. 

SECTION  5-5.     NO  AMNESTY 

No  administrative  official,  faculty  member,  student,  or  employee 
of  the  University  shall  have  authority  to  grant  amnesty  or  to  make  any 
promise  as  to  prosecution  or  non-prosecution  in  any  court,  state  or 
federal,  or  before  any  student,  faculty,  administrative,  or  Trustee 
committee  to  any  person  charged  with  or  suspected  of  violating 
Section  5-1  (a)  or  (b)  of  these  By-Laws. 

FIREARMS  AND  OTHER  WEAPONS  PROHIBITED. 

The  possession  of  bowie  knives,  dirks,  daggers,  loaded  canes,  sword 
canes,  machetes,  pistols,  rifles,  repeating  rifles,  shotguns,  pump  guns, 
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or  other  firearms  or  explosives  upon  any  campus  or  in  any  University 
owned  or  operated  facility,  unless  explicitly  permitted  by  the  ap- 
propriate Chancellor  or  his  designated  representative  in  writing,  is 
forbidden.  Violation  of  this  prohibition  constitutes  grounds  for 
suspension  from  the  University. 

ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 

The  University  will  establish  no  policy  or  regulation  that  sanctions 
either  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  or  any  action  which  contravenes 
State  or  Federal  law  regarding  their  purchase  or  consumption.  The 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Laws  (G.S.  18-90.1)  make  it  unlawful  for 
minor  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  to  purchase  or  possess  or  for 
anyone  to  aid  or  such  a  minor  in  purchasing  any  alcoholic  beverages 
which  shall  contain  more  than  fourteen  percentum  (14%)  of  alcohol 
by  volume.  The  University  will  cooperate  in  the  enforcement  of  this 
statute. 

All  members  of  the  University  community  are  responsible  for  obey- 
ing State  laws  indicated  above  and  State  laws  pertaining  to  the 
transportation  of  alcohol  and  the  consumption  of  alcohol  in  public 
places.  (G.S.  18-51) 

The  University  discourages  the  drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
drunkenness  and  other  abuses  of  alcoholic  beverages,  by  any  person. 
Being  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  is  considered  a  serious  breach  of 
conduct  and  students  who  violate  these  standards  are  subject  to  ap- 
propriate disciplinary  action. 

DRUG  ABUSE 

The  illicit  and  improper  use  of  certain  drugs  (for  example,  cannabis 
amphetamines,  barbiturates,  opiates,  and  hallucinogenic  drugs)  is 
incompatible  with  personal  welfare  and  the  pursuit  of  academic 
excellence  and  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  University.  Furthermore, 
the  illicit  possession  or  transfer  of  these  drugs  is  a  State  and/or  Federal 
offense  and  the  University  will  cooperate  fully  with  appropriate 
authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  fundamental  concern  and  responsibility  of  the  University 
relative  to  the  abuser  of  drugs  is  constructive  rehabilitation.  Within  the 
limitations  imposed  by  law,  (Chapter  90,  Section  111.3,  and  Section 
113.6,  Narcotic  Drug  Act,  for  example)  the  University  will  promote  a 
program  of  education  and  encourage  medical  consultation  in  order  to 
meet  this  responsibility.  But  it  will  act  firmly  through  formal  discipli- 
nary procedures  to  control  drug  abuse  in  those  instances  where  these 
measures  prove  insufficient. 

Disciplinary  action  relative  to  drug  abuse  in  the  University  will 
be  administered  by  the  University  Discipline  Committee. 

VISITING  SPEAKERS 

The  Trustees  recognize  that  this  institution  is  owned  by  the  people 
of  North  Carolina;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
see  that  it  is  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

The  total  program  of  a  university  is  committed  to  an  orderly  process 
of  inquiry    and    discussion,    ethical   and    moral   excellence,    objective 
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instruction,  and  respect  for  law.  It  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
our  society  that  the  University  remain  free  to  examine  all  ideologies 
to  the  end  that  the  educational  purposes  of  our  institutions  shall  be 
served  and  not  the  purposes  of  those  who  would  destroy  our  society. 
The  visits  of  speakers  who  represent  any  ideology  or  form  of  govern- 
ment that  is  alien  to  our  basic  institutions  shall  be  infrequent,  and  on 
such  occasions,  necessary  care  shall  be  exercised  to  insure  that  the 
campuses  shall  not  be  exploited  as  convenient  outlets  of  discord  and 
strife. 

The  appearance  of  all  visiting  speakers  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  particularly  Sections  14-11, 
and  14-12.  1  of  the  General  Statutes,  and  with  the  policies  and 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  are  opposed  to  all  ideologies  or  forms 
of  government  which  have  as  their  objective  the  destruction  of  our 
basic  institutions.  No  speaker  may  be  invited  to  speak  or  be  permitted 
to  use  the  facilities  of  any  campus  of  the  University  for  the  purpose  of 
advocating,  advising,  or  teaching  a  doctrine  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  shall  be  overthrown  or  overturned  by  force  or  violence 
or  by  any  other  unlawful  means. 
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XII.     DIRECTORY 
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I      I 


THE   UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

(Six  Component  Institutions) 

William  Clyde  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  LL.D.,  President 

William  Smith  Wells,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Vice  President- Academic 

Affairs 
Arnold  Kimsey  King,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Vice  President-Institutional 

Studies 
Charles  Edwin  Bishop,   M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vice  President-Research  and 

Public  Service-Programs 
L.  Felix  Joyner,  A.B.,  Vice  President-Finance 
Alexander  Hurlbutt  Shepard,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Vice  President 

and  Treasurer 
Joseph  Sibley  Dorton,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Assistant  Vice  President  and  Assistant 

Treasurer 
George  Eldridge  Bair,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Educational 

Television 
James    L.    Jenkins,   Jr.,    A.B.,    Assistant   to   the    President   (effective 

November  1,  1969) 

By  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1931  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  at 
Greensboro,  and  the  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering  at  Baleigh  were  merged  into  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

By  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1963  effective  July  1,  1963, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  comprised:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greens- 
boro and  North  Carolina  State  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Baleigh. 

By  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1965  effective  July  1,  1965, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  comprised:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  and  North 
Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

By  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1969  effective  July  1,  1969, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  comprises:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington,  and  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

Each  institution  has  its  own  faculty  and  student  body,  and  each  is 
headed  by  a  chancellor  as  its  chief  administrative  officer.  Unified 
general  policy  and  appropriate  allocation  of  function  are  effected  by 
a  single  Board  of  Trustees  and  by  the  President  with  other  adminis- 
trative officers  of  The  University.  The  general  administration  offices 
are  located  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  are  elected  by  the  Legislature, 
and  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  is  chairman  ex  officio. 

The  chancellors  of  the  component  institutions  are  responsible  to 
the  President  as  the  principal  executive  officer  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina. 
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BOARD   OF  TRUSTEES 

Governor  Robert  W.  Scott,  Chairman,  (ex  officio) 
Arch  T.  Allen,  Secretary 
Mrs.  Ann  Houghtaling,  Assistant  Secretary 

A.   Craig  Phillips,   State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  (ex- 
officio) 


Honorary  Lifetime  Members 

Frank  P.  Graham,  Chapel  Hill 
Gordon  Gray,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Luther  H.  Hodges,  Chapel  Hill 
Terry  Sanford,  Fayetteville 
Dan  K.  Moore,  Raleigh 


Class  of  April  1, 1971 

Wyatt  R.  Aydlett,  Elizabeth  City 
Irwin  Belk,  Charlotte 
Mrs.  John  G.  Burgwyn,  Jackson 
Sam  N.  Clark,  Jr.,  Tarboro 
T.  J.  Collier,  Bayboro 
Archie  K.  Davis,  Winston-Salem 
Dr.  Dorothy  Glenn,  Gastonia 
Robert  A.  Harris,  Eden 
George  Watts  Hill,  Chapel  Hill 
Mrs.  J.  Henry  Hill,  Jr.,  Hickory 
Dr.  W.  D.  James,  Hamlet 
W.  Duke  Kimbrell,  Gastonia 
Thomas  H.  Leath,  Rockingham 
Walter  J.  Lupton,  Swan  Quarter 
Dalton  L.  McMichael,  Madison 
R.  D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  Red  Springs 
Rudolph  I.  Mintz,  Wilmington 
Thomas  O.  Moore,  New  Bern 
Ashley  M.  Murphy,  Atkinson 

D.  M.  Robinson,  Marshall 
R.  Glenn  Stovall,  Roxboro 

Dr.  David  T.  Tayloe,  Washington 
C.  M.  Vanstory,  Jr.,  Greensboro 
Carl  V.  Venters,  Jacksonville 
George  M.  Wood,  Camden 

Class  of  April  1,1973 

Fred  F.  Bahnson,  Jr.,  Winton-Salem 

Lenox  G.  Cooper,  Wilmington 

J.  M.  Council,  Jr.,  Wananish 

W.  Lunsford  Crew,  Roanoke  Rapids 

E.  M.  Fennell,  Hickory 

Mrs.  George  A.  Ferguson,  Sr.,  Eden 

Dr.  Amos  N.  Johnson,  Garland 

Mrs.  Albert  H.  Lathrop,  Asheville 

Larry  I.  Moore,  Jr.,  Wilson 

William  K.  Neal,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Arthur  I.  Park,  Oxford 

John  Aaron  Prevost,  Hazelwood 

Mrs.  L.  Richardson  Preyer,  Greensboro 

Addison  H.  Reese,  Charlotte 

Therman  L.  Richie,  Marion 
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H.  L.  Riddle,  Jr.,  Morganton 

Roy  Rowe,  Sr.,  Burgaw 

Walter  L.  Smith,  Charlotte 

J.  Brantley  Speight,  Winterville 

C.  Lacy  Tate,  Chadbourn 

W.  Frank  Taylor,  Goldsboro 

Mrs.  Stewart  B.  Warren,  Clinton 

Cameron  S.  Weeks,  Tarboro 

Thomas  J.  White,  Jr.,  Kinston 

Mrs.  George  D.  Wilson,  Fayetteville 


Class  of  April  1,1975 


Arch  T.  Allen,  Raleigh 
Ike  F.  Andrews,  Siler  City 
William  C.  Barfield,  Wilmington 
Charles  W.  Bradshaw,  Raleigh 
Dr.  Francis  A.  Buchanan, 
Hendersonville 

C.  C.  Cameron,  Charlotte 
Mrs.  J.  William  Copeland, 

Murfreesboro 
Frank  Hull  Crowell,  Lincolnton 
Braxton  B.  Dawson,  Washington 
N.  K.  Dickerson,  Monore 
Jake  Froelich,  Jr.,  High  Point 
Eugene  B.  Graham,  III,  Charlotte 
James  C.  Green,  Clarkton 
Robert  Hall,  Mocksville 
Mrs.  Howard  Holderness, 

Greensboro 
Samuel  H.  Johnson,  Raleigh 
Wade  B.  Matheny,  Forest  City 
Beverly  C.  Moore,  Greensboro 
Dr.  F.  M.  Simmons  Patterson, 

Chapel  Hill 
T.  Henry  Redding,  Asheboro 

D.  P.  Russ,  Jr.,  Fayetteville 
William  P.  Saunders,  Southern  Pines 
Ralph  H.  Scott,  Haw  River 

E.  S.  Simpson,  Smithfield 
Hill  Yarborough,  Louisburg 


Class  of  April  1,1977 


R.  Kelly  Bowles,  Greensboro 
Victor  S.  Bryant,  Durham 
John  T.  Church,  Henderson 
William  A.  Dees,  Jr.,  Goldsboro 
Edwin  Duncan,  Sparta 
Albert  J.  Ellis,  Jacksonville 
Bruce  A.  Elmore,  Asheville 
Henry  A.  Foscue,  High  Point 
W.  C.  Harris,  Jr.,  Raleigh 
William  A.  Johnson,  Lillington 
John  R.  Jordan,  Jr.,  Raleigh 
Robert  B.  Jordan,  III,  Mount  Gilead 
Thomas  W.  Lambeth,  Greensboro 
C.  Knox  Massey,  Durham 
Reid  A.  Maynard,  Burlington 
George  Y.  Ragsdale,  Raleigh 
Marshall  A.  Rauch,  Gastonia 
Lex  L.  Ray,  Greensboro 
R.  C.  Soles,  Jr.,  Tabor  City 
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John  B.  Stedman,  Charlotte 
John  A.  Tate,  Jr.,  Davidson 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Concord 
*Oscar  C.  Vatz,  Fayetteville 
J.  Shelton  Wicker,  Sanford 
Fred  L.  Wilson,  Kannapolis 


Executive  Committee 

Governor  Robert  W.  Scott,  Chairman 

Arch  T.  Allen,  Secretary 

Mrs.  Ann  Houghtaling,  Assistant  Secretary 

Class  of  1970:   Lenox  G.  Cooper,  Archie  K.  Davie,  Mrs.  L.  Richardson 
Preyer,  W.  Frank  Taylor,  Thomas  J.  White,  Jr.,  J.  Shelton  Wicker 

Class  of  1972:   Victor  S.   Bryant,  Mrs.  John  G.   Burgwyn,  Mrs.  A.   H. 
Lathrop,  Reid  A.  Maynard,  Roy  Rowe,  Sr.,  Walter  L.  Smith 

Class  of  1974:   Ike  F.  Andrews,  George  Watts  Hill,   George  M.  Wood 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHARLOTTE 
ADMINISTRATIVE   OFFICERS  AND  STAFF 

CHANCELLOR'S  OFFICE 

Dean  Wallace  Colvard,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Chancellor 

Douglas  Milton  Orr,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  to  the 
Chancellor  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

ACADEMIC  AFFAIRS 

William   Hugh    McEniry,   Jr.,   A.B.,   M.A.,    Ph.D.,   Vice   Chancellor   for 
Academic  Affairs 

Seth  Howard  Ellis,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  to  the  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs,  Director  of  the  Summer  School, 
and  Associate  Professor  of  English 

Newton  Hall  Barnette,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  Division  of 
Engineering 

Edith  Perryman  Brocker,  R.N.,  B.S.P.H.N.,  A.M.,  Chairman,  Division 
of  Nursing 

John  Bryant  Chase,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D.,  Chairman  Division  of 
Education  and  Chairman,  Task  Force  on  Human  Learning 

Philip  Elwin  Hildreth,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  Division  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Sciences 

William  Stephan  Mathis,  B.Mus.,  M.  Mus.,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  Division 
of  Humanities 

Allan  Van  Palmer,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  Division  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Business  Administration 

Norman  Willard  Schul,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Chairman,  Division  of 
Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

STUDENT  AFFAIRS 

Bonnie  Ethel  Cone,  B.S.,  A.M.,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  and 
Community  Relations 

Ronald  Bernard  Simono,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Counseling 
Center 


Deceased,  October  17,  1969. 
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Lewis  Robert  Grogan,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Director  of  Admissions 

Neal  King  Cheek,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Director  of  Admissions 

Robert  Edward  Newnam,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Assistant  Director  of  Ad- 
missions 

Mary  Earleen  Mabry,  B.A.,  Admissions  Counselor 
Dianne  Marie  Scoggins,  B.A.,  Admissions  Counselor 
Harold  Smith  Clarke,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Registrar 
Donald  McCreery  MacKay,  B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Dean  of  Students 

George  John  Simmons,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Assistant  Dean  of  Students 

Jon   Howard  Thomas,   B.S.,   Program  Director,  University   Union 

William    Dennis    Billups,    B.A.,    Administrative   Assistant   to   the 
Dean  of  Students 

Mildred  Elizabeth  English,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Placement  Officer 

George  Booth  Michie,  Jr.,  B.B.A.,  M.Ed.,  Director  of  Financial  Aids 

FISCAL  AND   PHYSICAL  AFFAIRS 

Silas  Max  Vaughn,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Director  of  Administration 

Kenneth  C.  Batchelor,  B.A.,  C.P.A.,  Business  Manager 

Cade  Lee  Austin,  B.A.,  LL.B.,  Assistant  Business  Manager 

Whewell  Lineback  Yarbrough,  B.S.,  Purchasing  Officer 

Herbert  Hechenbleikner,  A.B.,   M.A.,   Ph.D.,  Director  of  Gardens 
and  Grounds  and  Professor  of  Biology 

William  Daniel  White,  Jr.,  B.S.,  Plant  Engineer 

William  Frank  Hutchison,  Buildings  Superintendent 

Jane  Starr  Barnes,  B.S.,  C.P.A.,  Accountant 

Lois  Liske  Liles,  Personnel  Officer 

UNIVERSITY  PLANNING  STUDIES 

James  Eudean  Heald,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Director,  University  Plan- 
ning Studies 

INSTITUTIONAL  RESEARCH 

Larry  George  Owen,  A.B.,  M.P.A.,  Director  of  Institutional  Research 
INFORMATION  SERVICES 

James  Kenneth  Sanford,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Director  of  Information 

THE  FOUNDATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHARLOTTE 

Bascom  Weaver  Barnard,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Executive  Director 
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1969-70  FACULTY 


William  Clyde  Friday,  President 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  College:   L.L.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill 

Dean  Wallace  Colvard,  Chancellor  and  Professor 

B.S.,  Berea  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Missouri;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 

William    Hugh    McEniry,   Vice   Chancellor   for  Academic    Affairs    and 
Professor  of  English 

A.B..  Birmingham-Southern  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Bonnie  Ethel  Cone,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  and  Community 
Relations  and  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Coker  College;  A.M.,  Duke  University 

George  R.  Abernathy,  Jr.,  Professor  of  History 

B.S.,  Sam  Houston  State  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas 

Julius  Alker,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

B.A.,   State  University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo;   A.M.,  Harvard   University;   Ph.D., 
University  of  Nebraska 

Ronald  Eric  Anderson,  Instructor  in  Art 

B.F.A.,  Miami  University;  M.F.A.,  Pratt  Institute 

Michael  Chisman  Bailey,  Lecturer  in  Psychology  (part-time) 

B.A.,  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University 

William  Joseph  Baker,  Robert  Lee  Bailey  Lecturer  in  History 

B.A.,  Furman  University;  Ph.D.,  Cambridge  University 

Newton     Hall     Barnette,     Chairman,     Division    of    Engineering,     and 
Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

B.S.,   Louisiana  Polytechnic   Institute;    M/S..   Virginia  Polytechnic   Institute;   Ph.D., 
Cornell  University 

Jane  Starr  Barnes,  Lecturer  in  Business  Administration  (part-time) 

B.S..  Miami  University;  C.P.A. 

Parannara  Basavappa,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.Sc,   University   of  Mysore;    M.Sc,    Banares   Hindu   University;    Ph.D.,    University 
of  Saskatchewan 

Percy  Levy  Bernstein,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  (part-time) 

B.E.,  Tulane  University;  M.A.T.,  Duke  University 

Frank  William  Biglow,  Instructor  in  Political  Science 

A.B.,  University  of  Florida;  M.A.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Ruth  Blackwelder,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Emeritus 

A.B.,  Wittenberg  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

William  LeGette  Blythe,  Writer-In-Residence  (part-time) 

A.B.,    University    of   North    Carolina    at   Chapel    Hill;    Litt    D.,    Davidson    College; 
L.L.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Ronald  Earl  Booth,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.,    University    of   Texas;    M.Mus.,    Indiana    University;    Ph.D.,    University    of 
Iowa 

Stephen  Bert  Bondy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology  and  Counseling 
Psychologist,  Counseling  Center 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Eastern  New  Mexico  University;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 

Larry  Charles   Bostian,  Assistant   Professor  of  Health  and   Physical 
Education 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  College;    M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill;  D.Ed..  University  of  Virginia 

Jane  Feltz  Bouknight,  Instructor  in  Nursing 

B.S..  DePaul  University;  M.Ed..  St.  Louis  University 

Joseph  Floyd  Boykin,  Jr.,  Acting  Librarian 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Florida  State  University 

Robert  Franklin  Brabham,  Jr.,  Order  Librarian 

B.A.,  Furman  University;  M.Ln.,  Emory  University 
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Doris  Anne  Bradley,  Technical  Services  Librarian 

A.B.,   Wilson  College;   B.S.  in  L.  S.,   University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Saul  Brenner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.,     Brooklyn     College;     L.L.B.,     Columbia     University     School     of    Law;     M.A., 
Brooklyn  College 

Edith  Perryman  Brocker,  Chairman,  Division  of  Nursing,  and  Professor 
of  Nursing 

R.N.,    University    of    Pennsylvania;    B.S.P.H.N.,    University    of   North    Carolina    at 
Chapel  Hill;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago 

Constance  Nock  Brown,  Lecturer  in  Spanish  (part-time) 

B.A.,    Texas    Woman's    University;    M.A.,    University   of  North    Carolina   at   Chapel 
Hill 

James  Stephen  Browning,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  (part-time) 

B.S.C.E.,  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 

Margaret  Bryan  Bryan,  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  Marshall  University;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Mary  Thomas  Burke,  Lecturer  in  Education  (part-time) 

B.A..    Belmont  Abbey   College;    M.A.,    Georgetown   University;    Ph.D.,    University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Sherman  LeRoy  Burson,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Department  of  Chemistry,  and 
Charles  H.  Stone  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Ph.D..  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Charles  Kettron  Bush,  III,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A..  Georgetown  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Newell  Richard  Bush,  Associate  Professor  of  French 

A.B.,  Miami  University;  M.A..  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Stewart  Fowler  Bush,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B..  Ersklne  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Thomas    William    Byarlay,    Instructor    in     Economics    and    Business 
Administration 

B.B.A..  M.B.A..  Memphis  State  University 

Elinor  Brooks  Caddell,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing 

B.S.N.E..  M.S.N..  Duke  University 

Janie  Miller  Carlton,  Instructor  in  Nursing 

B.S.,  Lenoir  Rhyne  College;  M.S..  Emory  University 

John  Curtis  Carr,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A..  University  of  Mississippi;  M.A..  Hollins  College 

Ann  Cathey  Carver,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,   Limestone   College;    M.A.,   University  of  Arkansas;    Ph.D.,   Emory  University 

John  Bryant  Chase,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Division  of  Education,  and  Professor 
of  Education 

A.B..    M.A.,    University    of   North    Carolina    at    Chape]    Hill;    Ed.D.,    University    of 
Virginia 

James  William  Clay,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

B.S..    M.S.,    Marshall    University;    Ph.D.,    University    of  North    Carolina    at   Chapel 
Hill 

William  Creecy  Copeland,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  (part-time) 

B.M.E..  North  Carolina  State  College 

William  Barnet  Harold  Corkey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Religion 

B.A..     Queen's     University.     Belfast,     North     Ireland;     M.A..     University    of    North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Susan  Smythe  Crane,  Assistant  Technical  Services  Librarian 

B.A.,  Pfeiffer  College;  M.S.L.S..  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Thomas      Edward      Crippen,      Assistant      Professor     of     Engineering 
Mechanics 

B.S..  A.  &  M  College  of  Texas;  M.S..  Ph.D..  Texas  A  &  M  University 
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James  Carroll  Crosthwaite,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Anderson  College:  M.A.,  DePauw  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

William  Albert  Dailey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Voice 

B.M.E..  Bethany  College;  M.M.E.,  Indiana  University;  Ph.D..  Catholic  University 

James  Clarence  Darner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.Sc.  M.Se.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Lloyd  Dale  Davis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Ohio  Northern  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Miami 

Marcus  Henry  Deal,  Instructor  in  History 

A.B.,  High  Point  College;  M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College 

Mary  Rebecca  Denny,  Professor  of  English,  Emeritus 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  M.A.,  Duke  University 

Dorothy  Sherrow  De  Vaughan,  Gift  and  Exchange  Librarian 

A.A.,    Sacred    Heart    College;     B.S.,    Spring    Hill    College;     M.S.,    Louisiana    State 
University 

Louis  Diamant,  Chairman,  Department  of  Psychology,  and  Professor  of 
Psychology 

B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ph.D.,  Yeshiva  University 

Thomas  David  DuBois,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.,  McMurry  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Charles  Edmund  Moss  Dunlop,  Instructor  in  Philosophy 

A.A.,  Kendall  College;  A.B.,  Stanford  University;  M.A.,  Duke  University 

Vincent  Dwyer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,    St.    Ansehm's    College;    S.T.L..    St.    Joseph's    College;    S.T.D.,    Catholic    Uni- 
versity 

Nancy  Claire  Edwards,  Instructor  in  Biology 

B.A.,  Agnes  Scott  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Seth  Howard  Ellis,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,    University   of  Delaware;    A.M..    University   of  Missouri;    Ph.D      University   of 
Southern  California 

Mary  Rodriguez  Embry,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,    Southwestern   at   Memphis;    M.A..    University   of  Virginia'    PhD 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Jack  Burnie  Evett,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  South  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  Texas  A  &  M  University 

Stephen  Michael  Fishman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Columbia  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Paul  Joseph  Fleming,  Instructor  in  Health  and  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  Cincinnati 

Beatrice    Susan    Fletcher,    Laboratory    Instructor   in    Geography    and 
Geology  (part-time) 

B.A.,  Duke  University 

Karl  Michael  Gabriel,  Associate  Professor  of  German 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Vienna 


University 


Mus.,  Converse  College 


Roselyn  Langley  Gaither,  Instructor  in  Music 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M. 

Maud  Florance  Gatewood,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

A.B..   The  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina;    M.A.    Ohio  State 
University 

Hallie  Leon  Gatlin,  III,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 

Israel  Joshua  Gerber,  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society  Lecturer  in  Religion 
(part-time) 

B.A.,  Yeshiva  University;  M.S.,  City  College  of  New  York;  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

John  Duncan  Gibbon,  Lecturer  in  Engineering;  (part-time) 

B.Sc,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Birmingham 
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Robert  Harry  Gibson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Erskine  College;  M.A..  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Robert  Milnor  Gleaves,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

B.A..  David  Lipscomb  College;  M.A..  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Barbara  Ann  Goodnight,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.S.,  Texas  Woman's  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University 

Cloyd  Smith  Goodrum,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.E.,    Rensselaer    Polytechnic    Institute;    M.A.,    University    of  North   Carolina   at 
Chapel  Hill 

Ernest  Carter  Grant,  Chairman,  Department  of  Engineering  Technology, 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering 

B.S.,  B.S.E.E..  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan 

James  Wyche  Green,  Chairman,  Department  of  Sociology,  and  Professor 
of  Sociology 

B.Sc,  M.Sc,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill 

Robert  Waters  Grey,  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  Brown  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia 

Ben  Hall  Hackney,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,   Duke  University;   M.Ed.,  D.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

John  0.  P.  Hall,  Professor  of  History 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire:  Ph.D..  Columbia  University 

Robert  Carpenter  Hanes,  Lecturer  in  Education  (part-time) 

A.B..  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Ronald  Thayer  Haskins,  Lecturer  in  Education  and  History  (part-time) 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

James  Eudean  Heald,  Visiting  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Illinois  State  University;  Ph.D..  Northwestern  University 

Herbert  Hechenbleikner,  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Charles  W.  Hickman,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Education  (part-time) 

A.B.,  M.Ed..  D.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Harper  Thomas  Higgins,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and 
Business  Administration 

B.S.,    Presbyterian    College;     M.Ed..    The    Woman's    College    of    the    University    of 
North  Carolina 

Philip  Elwin  Hildreth,  Chairman,  Division  of  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Sciences;  Chairman,  Department  of  Biology;  and  Distinguished 
Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  Darmouth  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Dolan  Ray  Hinson,  Instructor  in  Economics  and  Business  Adminis- 
tration 

B.S.,  Pfeiffer  College;  M.B.A.,  New  York  University 

Gene  Richard  Hogan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,    Hendrix    College;    M.S.,    American    University    of    Beirut,    Lebanon;    Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois 

Edward  Warre 


ard  Warren  Hopper.  Instructor  in  Spanish 
B.A.,  North  Texas  State  University;  A.M., 


University  of  Missouri 


Frances  Bobbitt  Hoyle,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish 

A.B.,  The  Woman's   College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina;   M.A.,   New  York 
University 

George  Walter  Hoyle,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  (part-time) 

B.S.E.E.,  M.E.E.,  Ph.D..  North  Carolina  State  University 

Lucielle  Gwaltney  Hunter,  Lecturer  in  English  (part-time) 

A.B..  Queens  College;  M.A.T.,  Winthrop  College 

Nish  Jamgotch,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Minnesota;  Ph.D.,  The  Claremont  Graduate  School 
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Patricia  Weeks  Johnson,  Instructor  in  Biology 

A.B..   Randolph-Macon   Woman's  College;    M.S..    Medical   College  of  Georgia;    M.A., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Leonard  Hedrick  Jordan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Millsaps  College;  M.A.,  Louisiana  State  University 

Algernon    Hubbard    Kerr,    Jr.,    Lecturer    in    Business    Administration 
(part-time) 

B.S.,  U.S.  Naval  Academy;  M.B.A..  Harvard  University 

Floyd  William  Kerr.  Instructor  in  Health  and  Physical  Education 

B.S..  M.A..  Appalachian  State  University 


Michael  Alan  Kerwin,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Western  Michigan  University;  M.A..  University  of  Michigan 

Rhyn  Hyun  Kim,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

B.S.M.E.,   Seoul   National   University;   M.S.M.E.,   Ph.D.,   Michigan    State   University 

James  Richard  Kuppers,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S..    University   of   Florida;    M.S..    Louisiana    State    University;    Ph.D      University 
of  Florida 

Patricia  Ann  Kyle,  Lecturer  in  Political  Science  (part-time) 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Indiana  University 

Miriam  Almaguer  Leiva,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S..  Guilford  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Charles   Jerome    Leonard,   Jr.,    Lecturer    in    Economics    and    Business 
Administration  (part-time) 

A.B.,  L.L.B..  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

James  Baxter  Linder,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  M.A..  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Joyce  Ann  Lowder,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 

B.S..  Queens  College;  M.S.,  Emory  University 

Thomas  Ramsey  Lucas,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  University  of  Florida;  M.S..  University  of  Michigan 

Schley  Roosevelt   Lyons,   Chairman,   Department  of  Political   Science, 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.S.,  B.A.,  Shepherd  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  American  University 

Pierre  Macy,  Professor  of  French,  Emeritus 

Bachelier  es  lettres.   University  of  Nancy;   Licencie  es  lettres.   University  of  Dijon- 
Agrege  des  lettres,  Docteur  es  lettres,  University  of  Paris 

Eleanor  Mallory  Markham,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Duke  University 

Hoyle  H.  Martin,  Lecturer  in  Economics  (part-time) 

A.B.,  Benedict  College;  M.A.,  Syracuse  University 

Julian  Dewey  Mason,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  English1 

A.B.,   University  of  North  Carolina   at  Chapel   Hill;    M.A.,   George  Peabody  College 
for  Teachers;  Ph.D..  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

William  Stephan  Mathis,  Chairman,  Division  of  Humanities;  Chairman, 
Department  of  Fine  Arts;  and  Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.,   Stetson   University;    M.Mus.,    University  of  Michigan:    Ph.D..   Florida   State 
University 

James  Francis  Matthews,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  Atlantic  Christian  College;  M.S..  Cornell  University;  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

Judy  Newsom  Mauldin,  Instructor  in  Nursing 

B.S.N..    University    of    North    Carolina    at    Chapel    Hill: 
Pittsburgh 


M.N.Ed.,    University    of 


Terrill  Wayne  Mayes.  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.,  Western  Kentucky  University;  M.A..  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Joseph  Darryl  McCall,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  M.A..  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

1  On  leave  1968-69,  1969-70. 
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M.A.,   Oxford   University; 


Dante  Homero  Medina,  Instructor  in  Music 

Profesor  de  Piano,  Universidad  de  Cordoba;  M.Mus.,  Indiana  University 

Jenny  R.  Mieselman,  Lecturer  in  Psychology  (part-time) 

A.B..   Duke  University;   M.Ed.,   Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Edward  Fulton  Menhinick,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.,   Emory   University;    M.S.,   Cornell   University;    Ph.D.,   University  of  Georgia 

Charles  Seeley  Merrill,  Instructor  in  German 

B.A.,  M.A.,  North  Texas  State  University 

B.  Wilson  Miller,  Lecturer  in  Business  Administration  (part-time) 

B.S.,  M.B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Gene  Arthur  Miller,  Lecturer  in  Business  Administration  (part-time) 

A.B.,  Belmont  Abbey  College;  C.P.A. 

Winfred  Pleasants  Minter,  Lecturer  in  Political  Science  (part-time) 

B.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Roy  Clifton  Moose,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,   University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hilt;    B.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Dan  Lincoln  Morrill,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

David  Harless  Mullins,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  (part-time) 

B.S.M.E.,  General  Motors  Institute;  M.B.A.,  Drexel  Institute 

Harvey  Frank  Murphy,  Acting  Chairman,  Department  of  Health  and 
Physical  Education,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education 

B.S.,   Troy  State   College;    M.A.,   Columbia  University;   Ph.D.,   University  of  Illinois 

Wanda  King  Nabors,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  East  Carolina  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

Mary  Catherine  Nesbitt,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Georgia 

Anne  Royall  Newman,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  University  of  South  Carolina;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa 

Catherine  Nicholson,  Associate  Professor  of  Speech  and  Drama 

B.A.,  Flora  MacDonald  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 
Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

David  Eugene  Nixon,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,    M.S.,   North   Carolina   State   College;    Ph.D.,   North   Carolina  State   University 
at  Raleigh 

Thomas  Ivan  Nonn,  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B.S.,  Manhattan  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Walter  Endre  Norem,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

B.S.,  Case  Institute  of  Technology;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 

John  Henry  Norman,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Erskine  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Beatrice  Louise  Nugent,  Instructor  in  Speech 

B.A.,  Northeast  Louisiana  State  College;  M.A.,  Louisiana  State  University 

Edward  Samuel  Oberhofer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.,   North   Carolina   State  College;    M.S..    Ph.D.,   North  Carolina  State   University 

Douglas  Milton  Orr,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography  and  Geology 

B.A.,  Davidson  College;   M.B.A.,  Ph.D..  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Allan  Van  Palmer,  Chairman,  Division  of  Economics  and  Business 
Administration,  and  Professor  of  Economics  and  Business  Adminis- 
tration 

B.S.,    Iowa    State    University;     M.B.A.,    Ph.D.,    University    of    North    Carolina    at 
Chapel  Hill 

Elizabeth  Frix  Patterson,  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  Stetson  University;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
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Edna  Lorraine  Penninger  Reference  Librarian 

B.A.,  Flora  MacDonald  College;  M.A..  University  of  Denver 

Edward  Spaulding  Perzel,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  M.A..  University  of  Cincinnati;  Ph.D.,  Rutgers,  The  State  University 

DanAiei  J?AnJ>1?,asants-  Jr>  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.B..  M.A.T.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Verne  Roy  Ploger,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.G.E.,  M.A.,  University  of  Omaha 

Victor  Louis  Pollak,  Chairman,  Department  of  Physics,  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Physics 

B.Sc,  Case  Institute  of  Technology;  Ph.D.,  Washington  University 

Robert  Milo  Porterfield,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.A.,  Appalachian  State  University 

Julian  Warren  Pyles,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Fisk  University;  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan 

JohS  A1^xlnAdeE  Ramsey.  Lecturer  in  Economics  (part-time) 

B.S..  M.B.A.,  Bowling  Green  State  University 

Char'lS  m",^!^  Re.avis;  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,   U.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;   Ed.D.,  Duke  University 

^''STrWr?^'1,  Lecturer  in  Business  Administration  (part-time) 

B. b.B. A. ,  M.B. A.,  American  University  lf  lc' 

James  Robert  Rees,  Lecturer  in  Geography  and  Geology  (part-time) 

Greensboro  '"*    ^    C°"ege:     M'ld-     University    of    N^V  stroll"™  at 

Raymond  Guy  Richard,  Instructor  in  French 

B.A.,  Universite  Saint-Louis;  M.A.,  Universite  Laval 

ROboefrHi^toram  R'eke'  Chairnian'  Department  of  History,  and  Professor 

B.A.,  Carleton  College;  M.A..  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

3ohrl  Br?,wner  Bobbins,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  tiampden-Sydney  College;  Ph.D.,  Rice  University 

Edwin    Lee   Rogers,   Assistant   Professor  of  Economics   and   Business 
Administration 
A.B.,  Lenoir  Rhyne  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Russell  Gene  Rose,  Instructor  in  French 

B.A.,  Wilmington  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky 

Walter  John  Roth,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  University  of  Michigan;  M.S.,  University  of  New  Mexico 

Bobbi^  ?,ayn^s  Rowland,  Instructor  in  Education 

A.B.,  M.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Lady  Rosa  Sabates,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

verVorN^yCaCro,1fnTa?ChIPeafhHenI:    ***"    U»W   "'  »«    MA-    U- 

PauLArllt?viu,s  Saman.  Associate  Professor  of  French 

Ph.D.,  Charles  University 

Kehar  Singh  Sangha,  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.,  Punjab  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oklahoma 

Joseph   Francis    Schell,   Chairman,   Department   of  Mathematics,   and 
rrotessor  of  Mathematics 

B.S..  University  of  Dayton;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

Mozelle  Spainhour  Scherger,  Documents  and  Serials  Librarian 

at  lhape?H.ail        "  Teachers   College;    B.S.L.S.,    University  of  No 

Norman  Willard  Schul,  Chairman,  Division  of  Social  and  Behavioral 
lroefeLeoroCfGae™ph; Department  of  Geography  and   Geology;    and 

B.S.,  M.A..  Miami  University;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 
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rth   Carolina 


B.: 


Duane  Philip  Schultz,  Professor  of  Psychology' 

B.A..    Johns    Hopkins    University:     M.A.,    Syracuse    University;     Ph.D.,    American 
University 

Morton  Shapiro,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B..  M.A..  University  of  Miami;  Ph.D..  University  of  Alabama 

Ronald     Bernard     Simono,     Assistant    Professor    of    Psychology    and 
Director,  Counseling  Center 

B.S.,  St.  Norbert  College;  M.S..  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Joseph  Austin  Slechta,  Professor  of  French 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D..  Tulane  University 

Alfred  Glaze  Smith,  III,  Lecturer  in  Economics  (part-time) 

B.A.,  Columbia  University;  M.A.,  George  Washington  University 

Vera  McGowan  Smith,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 

R.N..    Central   Islip   State   Hospital;    B.S.,   Seton    Hall   University;    M.S..    University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

William  Alexander  Smith,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineer- 

l.,  M.S.,  Clemson  College 

David  Sohn,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A..  Brooklyn  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas 

Frances  L.  Starner,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science2 

B.A.,    Colorado  State   College   of  Education;    M.A..   University   of  California   at  Los 
Angeles;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Mary  Douglas  Stauffer,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A..  Winthrop  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Martha  Lawrence  Stewart,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Winthrop  College;  A.M.,  Duke  University 

Alfred  Wright  Stuart,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

B.8.,    University    of   South    Carolina;    M.S..    Emory    University;    Ph.D.,    Ohio    State 
University 

Frances  Lovenia  Summerville,  Catalogue  Librarian 

B.A.,  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College;  M.L.S..  Peabody  College 

Julia  Ann  Talbutt,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Psychology 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

William  John  Thomas,  Instructor  in  Philosophy 

B.A.,  Baldwin-Wallace  College;  M.A.,  Case  Western  Reserve  University 

Louis  Alfred  Trosch,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Business 
Administration  . 

B.A.,    Bethany   College;    M.A.,   George  Washington   University;   J.D..   West  Virginia 
University 

Elbert     Daymond     Turner,    Jr.,     Chairman,     Department    of    Foreign 
Languages,  and  Professor  of  Spanish  „„_,.__,.        ,  P,      ,  u„ 

B. A.,   Davidson  College;    M.A..   Ph.D.,   University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel   Hill 

Thomas  Coke  Turner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting 

B  S      Furman    University.    M.B.A..    University   of   North   Carolina   at   Chapel    Hill; 
C.P.A. 

Raymond  J.  Twery,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  (part-time) 

B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois 

Lazaros  Anastasios  Varnas,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

Certificate,  British  Institute;  M.A.,  Ph.D..  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Robert  Everett  Vermillion,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

A.B..  King  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D..  Vanderbilt  University 

Jenny  Susan  Wagoner,  Instructor  in  Geography  and  Geology 

B^A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 


1  On  leave  spring  semester,  1969-70 

2  On  leave  1969-70 
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Robert    Marsden    Wallace,    Chairman,    Department    of    English,    and 
Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Wofford  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D..  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Dwayne     E.     Walls,     Research     Associate,     Division     of    Social     and 
Behavioral  Sciences 

George  Calvin  Warren  III,  Instructor  in  History 

B.A.,  Birmingham-Southern  College. 

John  Mark  Watson,  Instructor  in  Sociology 

B.A.,  William  Carey  College  6,y 

BurR°9n  iv?°^ard=Ka??1^  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering- 

B.S..  Michigan  State  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University   ^"s'neenng 

Judith  Greeson  Williams,  Instructor  in  Psychology 

B.S.,  University  of  Georgia;  M.A.,  University  of  Alabama 

Robert     George     Williams,     Assistant     Professor    of    Economics     and 
Business  Administration  o""<-b     anu 

B.A..  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  M.B.A.,  J.D.,  Indiana  University 

WaRe«Df,wey  Williams,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Psychology 

B.S.,  University  of  South  Carolina  6' 

Sad(par?-tmfi)k    WilHamSon-    Instructor    in    Business    Administration 

oAfNort?Car'oZrJcl0ipTHiMthe  ™™**  °f  North   C^oU^    MS-   V^m^j 

James  Anthony  Winiarski,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  (part-time) 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  U  ' 

Edyth  Farnham  Winningham,  Professor  of  Political  Science    Emeritus 

A.B.,    University   of  North   Dakota;   A.M.,   University   of  North   Carolina   a?  Chapel 

Loy    Hahn    Witherspoon,    Chairman,    Department    of   Philosophy    and 
Religion,  and  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 

A.B.,  B.D.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D.,  Boston  University  v-cngiun 

ElsiAe  E^ctra  Woodard,  Lecturer  in  English  (part-time) 

A.B.,  Bennett  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan 

Hazel  Drye  Wright,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College;  M.A..  Wake  Forest  College 

Esther  Emmy  Wruck,  Instructor  in  German 

A.B.,  Hope  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Rochester 

WiltrationaVid  Wubbe"'  Professor  of  Economics  and  Business  Adminis- 

B.Ph.,  M.B.A.,  University  of  Chicago:  Ph.D.,  The  Claremont  Graduate  School 

Bertha  Harris  Wyland,  Instructor  in  English 

vAerBsityTof  NoTt0hmcaan;oli^'let8f1re0efnsto:roUniVerSity    °f  N°rth    ^^    MFA-    ^~ 
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Academic  Regulations,  Part  V,  39 

Accounting,  80 

Accreditation,  3 

Activities  and  Honors,  13,  21 

Address,  mailing,  ii 

Administrative  officers,  183 

Admissions,  Part  IV,  31 

Advanced  placement,  33 

Advisors,  Faculty,  41 

Aliens,  residence,  50 

Application  fee,  50 

Art,  courses  in,  114 

Athletics,  15 

Attendance,  43 

Auditors,  37 

Awards,  21 

B 

Benefactions,  Part  X,  169 
Biology,  135 
Black  studies,  65 
Bookstore,  27 
Botany,  see  biology,  135 
Buildings,  university,  6,  7 
Bus  transportation,  27 
Business  administration,  77 


Calendar,  academic,  8-10 

Calendar,  1970-1971,  5 

Campus,  4 

Changing  courses,  42 

Charlotte  College,  2 

Chemistry,  139 

Chorus,  20,  116 

Civil  engineering,  99 

Classification  of  students,  43 

Clubs,  17 

College  Entrance  Examination,  35 

Commencement  date,  8,  10 

Commencement  Marshals,  23 

Computer  Center,  29 

Counseling,  28 

Courses  of  study,  Part  IX,  75 

Credit  by  examination,  43,  51 

Credit  in  escrow,  42 


Electrical  engineering,  101 

Employment  service,  28 

Engineering,  Division  of,  95 

Engineering  mechanics  and  ma- 
terials, 104 

Engineering  technology,  107 

English,  110 

Enrollment,  requirements  for  con- 
tinued, 44 

Evening  study,  66 


Facilities  and  Services,  Part  III, 

25 
Faculty,  185 
Fees,  48-52 
Financial,  Part  VI,  47 
Financial  aid,  53 
Fine  Arts,  114 
Foreign  Languages,  117 
Foreign  language  requirement,  62 
Foundation  of  UNC-C,  171 
French,  120 


General  fee,  48 
Geography,  156 
Geology,  159 
German,  121 
Grading,  40 

Graduate  Study,  Part  VIII,  69 
Graduation  fee,  51 
Graduation,  requirements  for,  see 
Degrees,  Part  VII,  59 

H 

Handicapped,  education  of,  52 

Health  education,  160 

History,  126 

Honor,  degrees  with,  60 

Honors,  21 

Honors  program,  64 

Housing,  26 

Humanities  course,  130 

Humanities,  Division  of,  109 


D 

Degrees,  Part  VII,  59 
Directory,  Part  XII,  179 
Dormitories,  26 


Laboratory  fees,  48 
Late  registration  fee,  51 
Library  facilities,  26 
Loans,  54 


Economics,  82 

Economics  and  Business  Adminis- 
tration, Division  of,  77 
Education,  Division  of,  85 


M 

Major,  changing,  41 

Majors    offered,    see    department 

concerned,  or  Degrees,  Part  VII, 

59 
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Map,  6,  7 
Marshals,  23 
Mathematics,  143 
Mathematics     and     Natural     Sci- 
ences, Division  of,  135 
Mechanical  engineering,  105 
Music,  115 


N 

National  Teacher  Examination,  87 
North  Carolina  Engineering 

Registration  Examinations, 

review  class  for,  107 
Nursing,  Division  of,  153 


O 

Officers,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina, UNC-C,  183" 
Organizations,  17 
Out-of-State  Students,  35 


Parking,  regulations  and  fees,  51 
Pass-no  credit  option,  43 
Philosophy,  130 
Physical  education,  160 
Physics,  150 
Placement  service,  28 
Political  science,  161 
Pre-dental  curricula,  65 
Pre- law  curricula,  65 
Pre-medical  curricula,  65 
Pre-pharmacy  curricula,  65 
Pre-professional  curricula,  65 
Pre-social  work  curricula,  65 
Professorships,  170 
Psychology,  164 
Publications,  student,  16 


Scholarships,  53-56 

Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  35 

Services,  25 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences, 
Division  of,  156 

Sociology,  166 

Spanish,  124 

Special  students,  36 

Special  students  in  teacher  edu- 
cation, 87 

Speech  and  theatre,  116 

Student  activities,  14 

Student  government,  14 

Student  responsibilities,  45,  173 

Students,  classification  of,  45 

Student  teaching,  86 

Summer  session,  67 

Suspension,  removal  of,  44 


Teacher  education,  85 
Transcripts,  41 
Transfer  students,  33 
Transportation,  bus,  27 
Trustees,  181 
Tuition  and  fees,  48 


U 

Unclassified  students,  36 

University,  The,  Part  I,  1 

University  of  North  Carolina, 
officers  and  trustees,  180 

University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte,  faculty,  185 

University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte,  officers  of  adminis- 
tration, 183 

University  regulations,  173 


Q 

Quality  points,  40 


K 


Readmission,  requirements  for,  37 
Records,  transcripts  of,  41 
Refunds,  52 
Religion,  132 
Religious  Life,  21 
Residence  halls,  26 
Residence  requirements,  61 
Residence  status  for  tuition  pay- 
ment, 49 


Veterans,  52 

Vocationally  handicapped, 
Voice,  see  music,  115 


W 


52 


War  orphans,  53 
Withdrawal,  42 


Zoology,  see:  biology,  135 
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The  University 


Recognizing  that  knowledge  is  man's  awareness  of  himself  and 
the  universe  and  that  learning  is  the  process  of  discovery  which 
extends  the  individual's  awareness,  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Charlotte  exists  to  provide  an  environment  which  en- 
courages and  nurtures  the  continuing  process  of  discovery. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  gives  first 
priority  to  the  development  of  excellence  in  undergraduate 
teaching.  Moreover,  the  University  is  dedicated  to  provide  both 
graduate  and  undergraduate  instruction,  as  well  as  research 
opportunities,  in  the  basic  natural  sciences,  the  social  sciences, 
the  humanities,  the  fine  arts,  teacher  education,  and  certain 
professional  areas. 

Responding  to  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  urbanizing  society  in 
which  it  is  situated,  the  University  involves  itself  in  intellectual 
and  cultural  exchange  with  the  immediate  community  and  the 
State  of  North  Carolina. 

In  order  that  the  University  not  limit  its  horizons  to  the  bound- 
ary of  its  county,  state,  or  nation,  however,  there  is  an  emphasis 
upon  international  issues  with  the  realization  that  much  of  learn- 
ing—language, literature,  technology,  the  arts— is  international  in 
origin  and  scope. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  committed  to 
the  concept  of  lifelong  learning  and  provides  opportunities  for 
educational  enrichment  and  renewal  to  members  of  the  public 
in  addition  to  those  enrolled  in  degree  and  credit  programs. 

In  its  relationship  with  students,  faculty  and  staff  members, 
alumni  and  the  public,  the  University  treats  each  person  as  an 
individual,  respecting  differences  and  guaranteeing  individual 
rights  of  citizenship. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  one  of  several 
new  universities  developing  in  the  latter  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Most  of  these  universities  are  developing  in  or  near  the 
nation's  largest  urban  areas,  near  the  laboratory  of  life  in  con- 
temporary America. 

Already  many  distinguished  American  universities  located  in 
isolated  areas  are  taking  students  to  urban  areas  in  order  that  they 
may  study  the  city  at  first  hand  and  may  take  advantage  of  the 
wealth  of  cultural  and  educational  opportunities  available  only  in 
urban  surroundings. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  located  in 
the  largest  urban  center  of  the  two  Carolinas.  Charlotte  is  also 
the    largest    city    in   the    Piedmont    Crescent,   which    has    been 


' 


predicted   to   become   the   fifth   largest   urban   complex   in   the 
nation. 

Proximity  to  and  availability  of  jobs  both  during  college  years 
and  afterward  are  important  advantages  to  students  provided  by 
a  university  in  an  urban  setting. 

As  one  of  the  new  urban-oriented  universities  and  at  the  same 
time  a  campus  of  one  of  the  oldest  state  universities  in  the  United 
States,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  has  both 
the  inclination  to  experiment  and  innovate  and  the  ability  to 
draw  upon  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  years  of  tradition. 

Although  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  has  given 
significant  support  to  the  University,  private  gifts  are  also 
playing  a  role  in  helping  the  institution  move  toward  its  goal  of 
excellence.  A  "Patrons  of  Excellence"  program,  under  which 
donors  give  $1,000  a  year  for  10  years,  is  being  used  to  help 
bring  outstanding  educators  to  the  campus,  to  purchase  needed 
volumes  for  the  Library,  and  to  provide  scholarships  for  deserving 
students.  The  $10,000  pledge  is  a  minimum,  and  several  con- 
tributors have  given  $100,000  and  more. 

A  team  of  outstanding  educators  has  been  assembled  to  give 
leadership  to  a  basically  young  and  highly  qualified  faculty. 
Faculty  members  at  UNCC  have  accepted  the  challenge  of  build- 
ing a  new  institution.  They  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  stability 
they  might  have  found  in  established  universities  for  the  satis- 
faction of  helping  to  build  a  new  and  modern  university  which 
is  aware  of  and  receptive  to  its  commitment  to  the  wider  com- 
munity it  serves. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  authorized  to 
award  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor  of  Science, 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering,  Bachelor  of  Engineering 
Technology,  Master  of  Education,  Master  of  Arts  in  Education, 
and  Master  of  Management. 

The  University's  academic  structure  is  organized  by  Colleges 
covering  one  or  more  academic  areas.  Each  College  has  an  out- 
standing educator  as  its  dean.  The  Colleges  at  UNCC  are  the 
College  of  Architecture,  the  College  of  Business  Administration, 
the  College  of  Engineering,  the  College  of  Human  Development 
and  Learning,  the  College  of  Humanities,  the  College  of  Nursing, 
the  College  of  Science  and  Mathematics,  and  the  College  of 
Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences. 


History 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  came  into  being 
on  July  1,  1965  as  the  result  of  legislation  ratified  by  the  1965 
General  Assembly  on  March  3rd  of  that  year,  making  Charlotte 
College  the  fourth  campus  of  the  consolidated  University  of  North 


Carolina.  The  institution  can  trace  its  lineage  back  to  1946  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Charlotte  Center  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  The  center  became  Charlotte  College,  operating 
under  the  Charlotte  Board  of  School  Commissioners  in  1949.  In 
1958,  the  college  came  under  the  North  Carolina  community 
college  system,  and  in  1963  it  became  a  four-year  state  supported 
college. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Colvard  was  elected  the  first  Chancellor  of  the 
Charlotte  campus  on  January  28,  1966,  and  the  University 
awarded  its  first  baccalaureate  degrees  on  May  29. 

Dr.  Bonnie  E.  Cone,  who  had  brought  the  institution  to  uni- 
versity status  as  President  of  Charlotte  College  and  served  for  a 
time  as  Acting  Chancellor,  was  appointed  to  the  position  of  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  and  Community  Relations. 

Chancellor  Colvard  has  assembled  a  top  leadership  team 
comprised  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  and  Com- 
munity Relations,  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs,  and 
the  Director  of  Administration.  To  give  leadership  to  the 
academic  program  and  share  in  the  leadership  of  die  institution, 
Division  Chairmen  were  appointed  in  the  fall  of  1968.  When  the 
University's  academic  divisions  were  converted  into  Colleges  in 
1970,  the  Division  Chairmen  were  appointed  deans  of  then- 
respective  Colleges. 
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Accreditation 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  fully  ac- 
credited by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools, 
the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities, 
and  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Nursing.  The  University's  edu- 
cation program  is  approved  for  teacher  certification  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Department  of  Education.  UNCC  is  also  on  the 
approved  list  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 


Skyli)ie  of  roundly  growing  Charlotte. 


The  Campus 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  located  on  a 
rolling  campus  of  woods,  hills,  fields  and  ponds.  A  picturesque 
view  of  the  surrounding  hillsides  can  be  seen  from  the  relatively 
high  site  of  the  central  campus.  The  1,000-acre  campus  is  situated 
eight  miles  northwest  of  downtown  Charlotte  on  N.  C.  Highway 
49  near  its  intersection  with  U.  S.  Highway  29.  The  campus  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  Interstate  Highway  85.  With  a 
population  of  240,000,  Charlotte,  in  Mecklenburg  County 
(population  350,000),  serves  as  a  center  of  commerce,  industry 
and  culture  for  a  broad  area  of  die  southern  Piedmont  of  North 
Carolina  and  for  a  number  of  South  Carolina  communities. 


The  Catalog 

The  catalog  is  not  an  irrevocable  contract.  Regulations 
printed  herein  are  subject  to  change  by  die  faculty  at  any  time. 
University  regulations  are  policy  statements  to  guide  students, 
faculty,  and  administrative  officers  in  achieving  the  goals  of 
the  institution.  Necessary  interpretations  of  these  policies  will 
be  made  by  the  appropriate  audiority  with  the  interests  of  the 
students  and  the  institution  in  mind.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  seek  information  as  they  require  it  about  the  application  of 
any  policy. 


Nondiscrimination 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  will  accept  all 
qualified  students,  within  budgetary  limitations,  without  regard 
to  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin  and  recruits  facultv  and 
staff  and  conducts  all  programs  on  the  same  basis. 
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Application  Dates 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  applications  the  University  is 
receiving  and  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  this  campus,  the  Uni- 
versity may  be  required  to  announce  an  earlier  cutoff  date  for 
applications.  Unless  such  an  announcement  is  made,  applications 
may  be  submitted  and  completed  according  to  the  following 
schedule: 


Term  of  Entry 


Application  Must 
Be  Filed  By 


Application  Must 
Be  Completed  By 


First  Summer  Term,  1971 
Second  Summer  Term,  1971 
Fall  Semester,  1971 
Spring  Semester,  1972 
First  Summer  Term,  1972 
Second  Summer  Term,  1972 


Mayl 
June  15 
August  1 
December  15 
Mayl 
June  15 


May  15 
Julyl 
August  15 
January  1 
May  15 
Julyl 


Schedule  of  Classes 

Classes  are  scheduled  normally  from  8:30  a.m.  until  10:30  p.m. 
Monday  through  Friday. 


Summer  Term, 

First  Term 

June  6 
June  7 

June  8 
June  10 

June  14 

June  28-30 

July  9 
July  12 
July  13-14 

Second  Term 
July  15 


July  16 
July  20 

July  23 

August  16 
August  17 
August  18-19 


1971 


Sunday 
Monday 

Tuesday 
Thursday 

Monday 

Monday- 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Monday 
Tuesday- 
Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 
Tuesday 

Friday 

Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday- 
Thursday 


Residence  halls  open 

Registration  (Last  day  to  register 

without  a  late  penalty  of  $5.00) 
Classes  begin 
Last  day  to  register  or  withdraw 

(or  drop  a  course)  with  refund 
Last  day  to  drop  a  course  without 

grade  evaluation 
Advising  for  second  summer  session 

Last  day  of  classes 
Reading  day 

Final  Examinations 


Registration  (Last  day  to  register 
without  a  late  penalty  of  $5.00) 
Residence  halls  open  to  new  stu- 
dents 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  register  or  withdraw 
(or  drop  a  course)  with  refund 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  without 
grade  evaluation 

Last  day  of  classes 

Reading  period 

Final  Examinations 


Fall  Semester,  1971 


August  22 
August  23 
August  23-26 

August  24 

August  25-26 

August  26 


Sunday 
Monday 
Monday- 
Thursday 
Tuesday 

Wednesday- 
Thursday 
Thursday 


August  27 

Friday 

September  3 

Friday 

September  6 
September  10 

Monday 
Friday 

September  24 

Friday 

October  6 

Wednesday 

October  7-8 
November  15-19 
November  23 

Thursday- 
Friday 
Monday- 
Friday 
Tuesday 

November  29 
December  1 

Monday 
Wednesday 

December  8 
December  9 
December  10 
December  21 

Wednesday 
Thursday 
Friday 
Tuesday 

Spring  Semester,  1972 

January  11 
January  12-13 

Tuesday 
Wednesday- 
Thursday 

January  12-13 

Wednesday- 
Thursday 

January  14 

Friday 

Residence  halls  open 
Faculty  and  staff  convocation 
Orientation,     advising     and     regis- 
tration 
Registration  for  advised  continuing 
students 

Registration  for  new  students 

Registration  for  special  students 
and  continuing  students  who  have 
not  been  advised  (Last  day  to 
register  without  a  late  penalty  of 
$10.00) 

Classes  begin — All  classes  (M,  W, 
F,  and  T,  Th)  will  meet  on  an  ab- 
breviated schedule 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  courses 
for  credit 

Labor  Day — no  classes 

Last  day  to  withdraw  (or  drop  a 
course)  with  refund 

Last  day  to  drop  courses  without 
grade  evaluation 

Reports  of  unsatisfactory  grades  by 
faculty 

No  classes 

Advising  for  spring  semester  1972 

Last  day  of  classes  before  Thanks- 
giving holidays 

Classes  resume 

Last  day  to  file  for  May,  1972 
degree 

Last  day  of  classes 

Reading  day 

Final  examinations  begin 

Final  examinations  end 


Residence  halls  open 
Registration  of  advised  continuing 
students 


Orientation  and  advising  for  new 
freshmen  and  transfer  students 

Registration  for  new  students  and 
any  continuing  students  who 
have  not  been  advised  (Last  day 
to  register  without  a  late  penalty 
of  $10.00) 


January  17 


Monday 


Classes  begin 


January  21 
January  28 
February  11 
February  21-22 
February  24 
March  30 


Friday 

Friday 

Friday 

Monday- 
Tuesday 
Thursday 

Thursday 


Last  day  to  register  or  add  courses 

for  credit 
Last    day    to    withdraw    (or    drop 

courses)  with  refund 
Last  day  to   drop  courses  without 

grade  evaluation 

No  classes 

Unsatisfactory    grade     reports     by 

faculty 
Last   day   of  classes   before   spring 

holidays 


April  10 

Monday 

Classes  resume 

April  17-21 

Monday- 

Advising   for   summer   session   and 

Friday 

fall  semester  1972 

May  5 

Friday 

Last  day  of  classes 

May  8 

Monday 

Reading  day 

May  9 

Tuesday 

Final  examinations  begin 

May  18 

Thursday 

Final  examinations  end 

May  21 

Sunday 

Commencement 

Summer  Term,  1972 
First  Term 


June  4 
June  5 

June  6 
June  8 

June  12 

June  26-28 

July  7 
July  10 
July  11-12 

Second  Term 
July  13 


July  14 
July  18 

July  21 

August  14 
August  15 
August  16-17 


Sunday 
Monday 

Tuesday 
Thursday 

Monday 

Monday- 
Wednesday 
Friday 
Monday 
Tuesday- 
Wednesday 


Thursday 


Friday 
Tuesday 

Friday 

Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday- 
Thursday 


Residence  halls  open 

Registration  (Last  day  to  register 

without  a  late  penalty  of  $5.00) 
Classes  begin 
Last  day  to  register  or  withdraw 

(or  drop  a  course)  with  refund 
Last  day  to  drop  a  course  without 

grade  evaluation 

Advising  for  second  summer  session 
Last  day  of  classes 
Reading  day 

Final  examinations 


Registration  (Last  day  to  register 
without  a  late  penalty  of  $5.00) 
Residence  halls  open  to  new  stu- 
dents 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  register  or  withdraw 
(or  drop  a  course)  with  refund 

Last  day  to  drop  a  coui'se  without 
grade  evaluation 

Last  day  of  classes 

Reading  day 

Final  examinations 
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ACTIVITIES 


Student  Activities 

Introduction 

Students  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  extracurricular  activities.  Student 
Government,  the  Student  Activities  Board,  and  the  publications 
in  particular  are  not  only  a  vital  part  of  the  operation  of  the  insti- 
tution, but  they  are  also  an  import  part  of  the  educational  experi- 
ence of  the  student.  Students  are  advised  to  choose  activities 
wisely  and  balance  academic  activities  with  service,  religious, 
athletic,  social  and  recreational  activities. 

Student  Government 

The  Student  Government  Association  provides  students  an 
early  experience  in  governmental  affairs.  Students  will  find  their 
work  in  Student  Government  a  useful  background  for  later  public 
service.  The  history  of  Student  Government  is  as  old  as  the  insti- 
tution itself.  The  University  encourages  student  participation  in 
the  affairs  of  the  University  and  has  students  serve  on  some 
faculty  and  administrative  committees.  Students  represent  the 
University  in  a  variety  of  ways,  such  as  assisting  with  tutorial 
projects  in  the  community.  The  leaders  of  Student  Government 
work  to  represent  the  student  body  and  to  develop  the  students' 
pride  in  and  loyalty  to  their  University. 

Student  Government  consists  of  three  divisions: 

The  Executive  Council,  made  up  of  the  President,  the  Vice- 
President,  the  Secretary,  and  the  Treasurer  of  the  student  body. 

The  Student  Legislature,  composed  of  the  President,  the  Vice 
President,  and  five  representatives  from  each  of  the  four  classes. 
The  Vice  President  serves  as  a  non-voting  chairman. 

The  Student  Court,  established  for  the  purpose  of  judging 
violations  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  University  and  the 
Student  Legislature  and  administering  the  Honor  Code.  This 
Code,  adopted  by  the  Student  Body  during  the  fall  semester  of 
1965,  reads  as  follows: 

Under  the  Honor  Code  you  are  on  your  honor  not  to  cheat, 
lie,  or  steal;  and  if  you  see  another  student  doing  so  you  are 
on  your  honor  to  report  the  individual  and  the  circumstances 
to  the  appropriate  student  agency. 

Student  Activities  Board 

The  largest  programming  organization  on  the  campus,  Student 
Activities  Board  provides  the  majority  of  cultural,  educational 
and  entertainment  events  for  the  UNCC  student  body.  Through 
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student-operated  committees,  the  Student  Activities  Board  plans 
and  coordinates  activities  including  art  exhibits,  popular  concerts, 
dances,  coffee  houses,  travel  programs,  lectures,  films,  and  special 
activities. 

Athletics 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  became  an 
independent  member  of  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic  Associ- 
ation in  1970  and  participates  in  intercollegiate  competition  in 
the  NCAA's  university  division. 

A  new  gymnasium  gives  UNCC  one  of  the  finest  physical  edu- 
cation and  athletic  facilities  in  the  southeast.  While  die  gym 
will  seat  more  than  3,000  spectators  for  basketball  and  other 
intercollegiate  athletic  competition,  it  is  primarily  designed  for 
the  participant,  and  includes  several  large  basketball  courts,  a 
ten-lane  swimming  pool,  handball  and  squash  courts,  weight 
training  room,  wrestling  room,  a  well-equipped  training  room, 
lockers  for  more  than  6,000  students  and  faculty  members,  class- 
rooms, and  an  auditorium  for  audio-visual  presentations. 

UNCC  plays  a  major  university  basketball  schedule  tiiat  in 
1970-71  includes  such  teams  as  Texas  A  &  M,  Georgia  Tech, 
Xavier  and  Toledo.  In  addition  to  basketball,  the  University  fields 
intercollegiate  teams  in  bowling,  cross  country,  golf,  tennis  and 
wrestling.  At  present,  scholarship  aid  is  provided  only  for  basket- 
ball. UNCC's  athletic  teams  are  known  as  the  49'ers. 

Intramurah 

A  comprehensive  program  of  intramural  sports  is  offered 
throughout  the  year  and  is  designed  to  help  die  student  develop 
life-long  physical  fitness  activities.  The  gymnasium  is  open  for 
student  use  throughout  the  week,  at  night,  and  on  weekends. 


Architect's  rendering  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  Building. 
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Religious  Life 

The  nurture  of  the  spirit  of  man  is  considered  an  important 
part  of  student  services,  and  many  opportunities  are  given  for 
students  of  all  religious  groups  to  hold  discussions  and  programs. 
Individual  student  religious  groups  are  encouraged  and  hold 
regular  meetings  on  campus. 

The  program  in  religious  life  is  made  possible  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  a  number  of  religious  groups  in  Charlotte  and 
North  Carolina.  It  is  carried  out  under  the  aegis  of  die  United 
Religious  Ministry  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Char- 
lotte. The  Director  of  the  URM  serves  as  die  coordinator  of  Uni- 
versity religious  programs  and  activities  and  is  available  for 
counseling. 

The  University  Forum  Council 

The  University  Forum  Council  is  responsible  for  one  of  the 
highlights  of  the  university  year,  the  annual  University  Forum. 
The  council  is  comprised  of  representatives  of  the  student  body, 
the  faculty,  the  administration,  and  the  community.  The  spring 
of  1966  saw  the  first  successful  program  sponsored  by  diis  group. 
The  Forum  provides  a  campus  platform  for  outstanding  national 
figures  to  examine  key  issues  in  depth. 

Publications 

Board  of  Student  Publications 

The  Board  of  Student  Publications,  also  known  as  the  Publica- 
tions Board,  is  comprised  of  student,  faculty,  and  administration 
members  and  representatives  of  the  student  publications.  Its 
purposes  are  to  promote  the  objectives  of  each  publication  and 
to  guarantee  editorial  freedom  to  the  publications  within  the 
framework  of  responsible  journalism. 

Sanskrit 

Sanskrit  is  a  magazine  published  twice  a  year  by  students 
interested  in  the  arts.  Creative  work  in  writing,  drawing,  photo- 
graphy, and  other  arts  is  welcomed  by  the  editor.  Students  are 
invited  to  become  members  of  the  magazine  staff. 

Newspaper 

Students  publish  a  weekly  newspaper,  The  Carolina  journal, 
to  cover  campus  news  and  provide  journalistic  experience. 
Experience  on  a  campus  newspaper  together  with  a  broad  edu- 
cational base  often  provide  the  background  for  a  career  on  a 
newspaper  or  magazine.  The  newspaper  provides  a  vital  service 
to  the  entire  campus  family  by  keeping  its  members  informed. 
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Yearbook 

The  yearbook,  Rogues  'N  Rascals  is  another  publication  which 
provides  both  a  service  to  the  University  and  an  opportunity  for 
student  journalists  to  gain  essential  skills  for  later  careers.  The 
yearbook  is  designed  to  provide  a  valid  picture  of  the  spirit  of 
campus  life.  It  is  valued  as  an  organized  pictorial  record  and  as 
an  opportunity  for  creative  student  journalists  to  produce  a  book 
which  is  aesthetically  pleasing  and  representative  of  the  times. 
A  copy  of  Rogues  'n  Rascals  is  provided  to  all  students  taking 
eight  or  more  semester  hours  of  work  each  semester  during  the 
academic  vear.  Others  may  obtain  a  copy  upon  payment  of  $7.50. 


Organizations 

Academic 

The  purpose  of  the  University  Chapter  of  the  Student  National 
Education  Association,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  North  Caro- 
lina Education  Association,  is  to  inform  students  of  the  possibili- 
ties offered  in  the  field  of  education,  to  encourage  qualified  stu- 
dents to  become  teachers,  and  to  provide  students  with  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  educational  issues  and  problems. 

The  Engineers'  Club  was  formed  in  die  fall  of  1960  to  give  the 
student  engineer  a  greater  understanding  of  all  phases  of  engi- 
neering. Through  the  assistance  of  the  Charlotte  Engineers'  Club, 
examples  of  emerging  engineering  theory  are  presented  in  the 
form  of  practical  applications. 
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Chez  les  Francais,  the  French  Club,  is  open  to  all  students 
interested  in  the  language,  customs  and  culture  of  the  French 
people.  Social  and  educational  meetings  are  held  for  the  purpose 
of  broadening  the  members'  knowledge  of  French  civilization  and 
increasing  their  conversational  ability  in  the  French  language. 

El  Club  Espanol  is  open  to  students  interested  in  fellowship 
and  conversation  in  Spanish.  The  meetings  are  informal  and  are 
usually  conducted  in  both  Spanish  and  English.  Frequently 
Spanish  speaking  guests  talk  to  members  of  the  club  about  the 
Hispanic  countries.  The  students  also  participate  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  plays,  songs,  dances,  and  films. 

The  Chemical  Society  is  open  to  students  with  a  deep  interest 
in  chemistry  and  is  designed  to  afford  opportunity  for  members 
to  become  better  acquainted,  to  secure  the  intellectual  stimulation 
that  arises  from  professional  association  and  to  install  a  profes- 
sional pride  in  chemistiy  and  chemical  engineering. 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi  is  a  national  professional  fraternity  made  up 
of  students  and  faculty  of  die  College  of  Business  Administration. 
Membership  is  open  to  males  upon  presentation  of  evidence  of 
satisfactory  academic  work.  Professional  and  social  activities  are 
designed  to  promote  fellowship  and  professional  interest  among 
members. 

The  Senior  Classical  League  has  as  its  objective  the  promotion 
of  the  study  of  the  classics  at  the  University. 

The  Student  Nurse  Club  is  open  to  students  majoring  in  nurs- 
ing. The  purpose  shall  be  to  regulate  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  life  of  the  students  of  the  Department  of  Nursing  not  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  faculty;  to  increase  a  sense  of  individual 
responsibility;  and  to  cooperate  with  the  faculty  in  creating  and 
maintaining  high  ideals  for  the  nurses  of  the  University. 

The  Psychology  Club  is  open  to  any  interested  student,  and 
the  puipose  is  to  promote  an  interest  in  psychology  and  a  better 
understanding  of  the  field  of  psychology  and  its  opportunities  by 
programs  and  speakers. 

Alumni  Association 

Graduating  seniors  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Alumni  Association. 
Membership  can  help  the  student  to  maintain  friendships  of 
college  days  and  to  maintain  a  mutually  beneficial  association 
with  die  University.  The  Association  provides  an  avenue  through 
which  the  alumnus  can  contribute  in  a  meaningful  way  to  the 
financial  resources  of  the  University. 

The  graduate  should  notify  the  Alumni  Office  of  address 
changes  and  significant  events  in  his  life,  such  as  marriage,  births, 
new  positions  and  honors.  In  this  way  adequate  records  can  be 
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maintained,  and  the  Alumni  Office  can  pass  good  news  along  to 
friends  of  the  alumnus. 

Physical 

The  Fencing  Club  is  organized  to  promote  interest  in  the  sport 
of  fencing. 

The  Judo  and  Kung-Fu  Society  is  open  to  interested  students 
and  faculty  members.  The  purpose  is  to  encourage  student 
interest  in  the  martial  arts,  and  through  this  means,  promote  stu- 
dent participation  in  University  functions;  to  demonstrate  the 
philosophy  of  the  oriental  martial  arts,  and  the  merits  of  physical 
and  mental  fitness. 

Service 

Rotaract  Club  is  a  men's  service  organization  sponsored  by  the 
Rotary  Club  to  promote  leadership  and  community  responsibility. 

Social  Fraternities  and  Sororities 

At  the  present  time  the  fraternal  system  at  UNCC  is  in  an 
early  developmental  stage.  Kappa  Alpha  Psi  and  Chi  Phi  are  the 
only  fraternities  on  campus  (at  the  time  this  catalog  went  to 
press)  which  had  been  granted  official  national  affiliation.  How- 
ever, in  the  near  future  Kappa  Sigma  will  be  officially  national 
rather  than  local.  Theta  Psi,  the  other  social  fraternity  currently 
chartered  at  the  University,  is  also  interested  in  national  affilia- 
tion. 

Two  sororities  at  UNCC  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  national 
affiliation.  Delta  Zeta  and  Alpha  Delta  Phi  were  awarded  affili- 
ation with  national  sororities  during  the  1970-71  academic  year. 
The  other  two  local  sororities  are  not  actively  seeking  national 
affiliation  at  this  time. 

Social  fraternities  and  sororities  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  are  being  chartered  with  the  concept  that 
these  groups  will  help  to  develop  the  individual  member  as  a 
well-rounded,  compassionate  person  with  concern  for  his  or  her 
fellow  human  beings.  A  social  outlet  is  just  one  aspect  of  the 
fraternity  system  today. 

School  Spirit 

A  team  of  Cheerleaders  is  selected  each  year  to  support  the 
athletic  teams  and  promote  school  spirit  in  all  activities. 

The  Pep  Club  is  open  to  any  interested  student.  Its  purpose  is 
to  promote  school  spirit. 

Musical 

The  University  Chorus  has  added  much  to  the  atmosphere  of 
the  school.  The  members  of  this  group  meet  weekly  with  a  dual 
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purpose  of  enjoying  singing  together  and  improving  their  musical 
abilities.  The  Chorus  furnishes  musical  programs  for  special 
events  during  the  year.  One  semester  hour  of  credit  may  be 
earned  for  each  semester  of  participation.  Only  four  semester 
hours  may  be  credited  toward  a  degree. 

Advisory 

The  Student  Advisory  Committee  has  a  dual  purpose:  to  help 
orient  new  students  in  the  way  of  the  University  and  to  assist  the 
faculty  during  registration. 

Political 
The  Young  Democrat  Club  and  the  Young  Republican  Club 
ve  the  student  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  practical  politics  as 
well  as  to  hear  speakers  from  local,  state,  and  national  levels  of 
our  political  parties.  Membership  is  open  to  all  interested  stu- 
dents. 

The  Student  Party  and  The  University  Party  are  organized  to 
promote  student  interest  and  participation  in  campus  politics, 
including  endorsement  of  candidates  for  campus  elective  offices 
and  their  platforms.  Any  student  may  join  either,  but  not  both, 
of  the  parties. 

Religious 

The  United  Religious  Ministry  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Charlotte  is  the  official  organization  through  which  all 
University  recognized  religious  programs  and  activities  are 
carried  out  on  campus.  It  is  designed  to  implement  a  concern 
for  all  persons  within  the  university  community  and  seeks  to 
relate  the  religious  dimension  of  life  to  the  fuller  cultural  context 
of  the  University.  As  such,  its  chief  function  is  to  promote  a 
climate  in  which  all  members  of  the  University  community  shall 
have  freedom  and  opportunity  to  practice  their  respective  faiths, 
to  inquire  concerning  religious  problems  and  interests,  and  to 
work  together  on  common  concerns. 

The  Baptist  Student  Union  is  the  first  of  the  student  denomi- 
national groups  to  be  organized  on  campus.  Its  purposes  are  to 
provide  opportunity  for  students  to  identify  with  a  Christian 
group,  to  stimulate  participation  in  the  Christian  Student  Move- 
ment on  a  state  and  national  level,  and  to  sponsor  programs  of  a 
decidedly  religious  nature.  Although  avowedly  Christian  and 
Baptist  in  orientation,  the  programs  and  activities  of  the  BSU 
are  open  to  all. 


Honors  and  Awards 

The  Aphrodite   K.  Anderson  Prize  is  awarded   annually 
outstanding  achievement  in  mathematics. 
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The  James  Anargerous  Anderson  Prize  is  awarded  annually 
for  outstanding  achievement  in  the  study  of  English  language 
and  literature,  including  original  composition. 

The  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  (Eta  Omega  Chapter)  scholarship  award 
is  presented  annually  to  the  male  student  of  the  Senior  Class  in 
the  College  of  Business  Administration  who  has  taken  three  full 
years  of  scholastic  work  at  UNCC  toward  a  degree  in  accounting, 
business  administration,  or  economics  and  who  has  shown 
superior  abilities  and  performance  in  his  chosen  area. 

The  Bonnie  E.  Cone  Award  is  given  annually  to  a  freshman 
student  who  has  demonstrated  fine  college  spirit  and  made  a 
significant  contribution  to  college  life. 

The  Bill  Mitchell  Award  is  given  annually  to  two  members  of 
the  graduating  class  who  have  shown  outstanding  qualities  of 
scholarship  and  leadership  and  maintained  an  attitude  of  un- 
selfish interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  students  and  the 
University  as  a  whole. 

The  Mathematics  Award  is  given  annually  to  the  student  whose 
achievement  in  mathematics  during  his  freshman  year  is  judged 
most  outstanding. 

The  Chemistry  Award  is  given  annually  by  the  Chemical 
Rubber  Company  in  recognition  of  outstanding  scholastic 
achievement  in  freshman  chemistry. 

The  UNCC  Civinettes  Award  is  awarded  annually  to  recognize 
outstanding  service  on  the  part  of  one  of  its  members. 

The  James  W.  Grey  Award  is  given  annually  to  a  student  who 
has  maintained  an  above  average  scholastic  average  while 
participating  in  programs  of  organized  sports  and  physical  fitness 
at  die  Universitv. 

The  Cliarlottc  Panhcllenic  Award  is  given  annually  to  an 
examplary  freshman  woman  student  who  is  poised  and  gracious 
in  conduct,  able  and  cooperative  in  service,  and  superior  and 
enthusiastic  in  scholarship. 

The  Education  Award  is  presented  annually  to  two  members 
of  the  graduating  class  who  have  shown  qualities  of  leadership 
and  scholarship  and  who  are  planning  to  enter  the  teaching 
profession. 

The  Francis  M.  Fitzgerald  Award  is  presented  annuallv  by  die 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  to  two  seniors  pre- 
paring to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  The  recipients  of  this 
award  have  demonstrated  superior  understanding  of  and  co- 
operation with  their  fellow  man  of  all  races  and  beliefs. 

The  LeGette  Blythe  Creative  Writing  Award,  established 
through  the  generositv  of  LeGette  Blvthe,  is  to  lie  awarded 
annually  to  the  student  whose  work  is  judged  most  creative  from 
the  entries  received. 
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The  Wall  Street  Journal  Award  is  presented  annually  to  an 
outstanding  senior  in  the  Division  of  Economics  and  Business 
Administration  for  overall  achievement. 

The  Nursing  Honors  Scholarship,  consisting  of  the  amount  of 
the  tuition  charge  for  legal  residents  of  North  Carolina  for  one 
semester  of  the  junior  year  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte,  is  awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  cumula- 
tive quality  point  ratio  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  of  all 
those  students  enrolled  in  the  program  leading  to  a  B.S.  degree 
with  a  major  in  Nursing. 

The  Publications  Award  is  given  annually  to  the  staff  member 
of  one  of  the  three  campus  publications— newspaper,  literary 
magazine,  or  annual— for  a  distinctive  contribution,  either 
creative  or  by  service  to  a  campus  publication. 

The  Ernst  and  Ernst  Accounting  Achievement  Award  is  pre- 
sented annually  to  an  outstanding  senior  for  achievement  in 
accounting. 

The  Student  Government  Award  is  to  be  awarded  annually  by 
the  Student  Legislature  to  the  student  at  die  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  who  has  most  exemplified  the  ideal  of  un- 
selfish dedication  to  student  government  and  the  welfare  of  his 
fellow  students  during  the  current  year. 

The  Service  Award  is  given  from  time  to  time  to  a  student 
whose  service  to  the  University  and  to  fellow  students  is  of  such 
an  exceptional  nature  that  it  stands  as  a  bright'  example  for 
succeeding  generations  of  students  to  follow. 

The  Student  Activities  Board  Award  is  given  annually  to  a 
student  or  students  for  distinguished  service  and  for  dedication 
to  the  Board's  ideals. 

The  Society  of  Sigma  Xi  Student  Research  Award  is  made  to 
students  who  have  demonstrated  outstanding  research  capability. 

The  Medical  Auxiliary  of  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  County 
Prize  is  awarded  annually  to  the  outstanding  sophomore  student 
in  Nursing. 

The  Virginia  Dare  Chapter  of  the  National  Society  of  Daughters 
of  the  American  Colonists  Award  is  to  be  made  annually  to  a 
freshman  for  overall  academic  performance  and  citizenship. 

The  Kokenes  Award  for  Proficiency  in  French  is  to  be  made 
annually  to  the  student  adjudged  by  the  Foreign  Language 
Department  to  have  most  signally  exhibited  proficiency  in  the 
French  language.  The  award  is  made  to  students  whose  native  or 
familiar  language  is  not  French,  and  it  is  made  without  regard 
to  the  level  of  the  student's  class  ranking. 

The  Kokenes  Award  for  Proficiency  in  History  is  to  be  awarded 
annually  to  the  student  adjudged  by  the  facility  of  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  History  to  have  demonstrated  the  highest  degree  of 
historical  scholarship. 

Chancellor's  List 

The  Chancellor's  List  is  a  record  of  all  students  whose  academic- 
record  merits  special  recognition  from  the  University.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  the  Chancellor's  List,  a  student  must  take  a  full  pro- 
gram (at  least  fifteen  semester  hours  of  work)  and  maintain  a 
quality  point  average  of  at  least  3.00  (a  grade  of  B)  with  no  grade 
lower  than  a  C. 

Commencement  Marshals 

The  juniors  who  have  the  highest  scholastic  averages  are 
honored  by  being  named  Commencement  Marshals.  The  Marshal 
who  has  the  best  academic  record  is  designated  Chief  Marshal. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  selection,  the  University  considers  as 
juniors  those  students  who  will  have  completed  89  hours  of 
degree  work  at  the  end  of  the  spring  semester.  Juniors  who  have 
not  completed  their  last  two  semesters  of  work  or  their  last 
twenty-four  credit  hours  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  shall  not  be  considered  as  eligible  as  marshals. 

Who's  Who  Among  Students 

Who's  Who  Among  Students  in  American  Universities  and 
Colleges  was  organized  "to  provide  a  democratic,  national  basis 
for  the  recognition  of  outstanding  campus  leaders,"  and  in 
recognizing  them,  to  serve  them.  Criteria  for  membership 
includes  character,  scholarship,  leadership  in  extracurricular 
activities,  and  the  possibility  of  future  usefulness  to  business  and 
to  society.  Nominations  for  membership  in  this  select  organization 
are  made  twice  yearly  by  a  joint  faculty/student  committee. 
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University  Residence  Halls 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  offers  a  new 
concept  in  on-campus  housing.  Two  residence  halls  provide  a 
congenial  atmosphere  for  living  and  learning.  The  buildings, 
while  housing  a  large  number  of  students,  are  designed  to  provide 
for  the  close  relationship  of  small  groups  as  well  as  for  the  larger 
social  groupings  through  which  a  meaningful  living-learning 
program  can  be  developed. 

The  halls  for  men  and  women  are  linked  by  a  paved  plaza, 
making  possible  wholesome  social  relationships  through  a  broad 
range  of  inter- group  activities.  Both  residence  halls  share  a  dining 
hall. 

In  addition  to  well  planned  bedrooms,  the  halls  provide 
lounges,  study  and  seminar  rooms  and  recreation  space.  Both 
halls  are  air  conditioned  for  year-round  comfort. 

The  bedrooms  are  a  combination  study  and  sleeping  space  for 
two  students.  Each  student  has  his  own  desk  with  large  drawers 
and  a  bulletin  board,  bookshelves  and  a  study  lamp.  A  built-in 
wardrobe,  dresser  and  bed  with  storage  under  it  are  provided. 
Two  high  speed  elevators  service  each  building. 

The  main  floor  contains  the  office,  student  mail  boxes,  a  con- 
cessions area,  a  library,  a  lounge,  student  government  offices  and 
a  resident  manager's  suite.  The  lower  floor  contains  the  recreation 
room,  trunk  storage  and  a  laundry  area. 

The  University  has  two  main  purposes  in  providing  housing 
accommodations  on  campus:  to  provide  comfortable  lodging  at 
the  lowest  possible  cost,  and  to  provide  the  group  living  experi- 
ence which  will  contribute  to  the  personal  development  and 
education  of  each  student. 

An  application  form  will  be  sent  to  the  entering  student  at  tire 
time  of  his  final  admission  to  the  University.  A  fifty-dollar  deposit 
must  accompany  each  application. 

The  Library 

The  T.  Murrey  Atkins  Library  is  at  the  heart  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  A  major 
addition  has  just  been  completed  and  will  be  the  foundation 
upon  which  an  institution  of  excellence  will  be  built. 

The  library  has  an  open-shelf  collection  of  approximately 
140,000  bound  volumes  and  50,000  volumes  in  microform.  More 
than  2,000  journals  are  subscribed  to  on  a  continuing  basis. 
Named  a  depository  for  government  documents  in  1964,  die 
library  receives  each  year  thousands  of  publications  printed  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office.  Back  files  of  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Charlotte  News,  the  Charlotte  Observer,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and   other  major  newspapers   are  available  on 
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microfilm.  Sound  recordings  and  some  motion  pictures  are  also 
available.  In  addition,  a  general  pamphlet  file  as  well  as  a  cur- 
riculum materials  file  contain  non-book  materials  of  value  to  all 
students.  The  latter  file  is  particularly  useful  to  students  who  plan 
to  teach  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

A  special  collection  of  material  relating  to  North  and  South 
Carolina  is  located  in  the  special  collection  room  on  the  main 
floor  of  the  tower.  An  archives  collection,  located  in  the  vault, 
includes  manuscripts,  photographs,  and  other  material  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  University. 

The  Library  of  Congress  classification  system  is  used  for  the 
arrangement  of  books  and  periodicals  in  the  Atkins  Library. 

Facilities  for  obtaining  both  positive  and  negative  copies  of 
library  materials  are  available.  Books  and  periodicals  not  avail- 
able in  the  Atkins  Library  may  be  obtained  from  other  libraries 
through  Inter-library  Loan,  photocopies  usually  being  substituted 
for  articles  of  less  than  twenty  pages. 

Exhibits  featuring  the  work  of  both  campus  and  community 
artists  are  frequently  presented  in  lobby  areas,  as  are  special 
displays  of  library  materials. 

The  library  provides  students  with  general  and  recreational 
reading  materials  in  addition  to  materials  directly  related  to 
classroom  work.  Comfortable  reading  areas  are  provided  through- 
out the  building.  Student  carrells  and  tables  are  provided  for  con- 
centrated study.  Microfilm  readers  are  provided  for  materials 
requiring  their  use. 

The  Atkins  Library  collection  contains  some  rare  works,  some 
beautifully  printed  and  bound  works  and  some  books  auto- 
graphed by  important  persons. 

Friends  of  the  library  have  played  a  significant  role  in  develop- 
ing the  present  collection.  Gifts  of  money  and  volumes  are  a  vital 
part  of  the  library's  resources. 

The  University  Center 

The  University  Center  is  the  community  center  of  the  Uni- 
versity, for  all  members  of  the  University  family— students,  faculty, 
administration,  alumni  and  guests.  It  is  not  just  a  building;  it  is 
also  an  organization  and  a  program.  The  Center  provides  for  the 
services,  conveniences,  and  amenities  the  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity family  need  in  their  daily  life  on  the  campus  and  for  getting 
to  know  and  understand  one  another  through  informal  association 
outside  the  classroom. 

The  Center  Building  houses  the  bookstore,  cafeteria,  games 
room,  lounge-gallery  area,  a  large  multi-purpose  room  with 
facilities  for  dances,  lectures,  films,  and  banquets,  meeting  rooms, 
offices  of  student  government  and  major  publications,  hobby 
shops,  and  an  information  center. 
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The  Bookstore 

In  addition  to  required  textbooks,  the  campus  bookstore  makes 
available  paperback  books  for  leisure  reading,  records,  sweat- 
shirts and  jackets,  campus  emblems,  personal  grooming  items, 
and  routine  school  supplies. 

Transportation 

Charlotte  City  Coach  Lines  provides  bus  transportation  from 
Charlotte  to  the  campus  on  a  regular  schedule,  connecting  with 
established  routes.  Detailed  information  regarding  routes,  times 
and  fares  may  be  obtained  from  the  main  office  of  the  Charlotte 
City  Coach  Lines  or  at  the  University  Center  Information  Desk. 
Weekly  passes  may  be  purchased  at  either  location. 

University  Counseling  Center 

The  University  Counseling  Center,  116  Administration  Build- 
ing, is  a  psychological  service,  available  at  no  cost  to  the  Uni- 
versity community.  Staffed  by  professionally  trained  counselors 
and  psychologists,  the  service  is  designed  to  assist  individuals  in 
developing  a  more  effective  and  satisfactory  adjustment  in  college 
life. 

Individuals  may  receive  assistance  in  resolving  personal 
problems,  exploring  educational  and  vocational  goals,  and  de- 
veloping more  effective  reading  and  study  skills.  Consultation 
services  are  available  to  University  groups  and  agencies. 

Placement  Service 

The  Placement  Office  serves  undergraduates,  graduating  stu- 
dents and  alumni  by  assisting  them  in  developing  their  career 
objectives  and  in  obtaining  employment.  A  file  of  information 
and  brochures  on  employers  and  announcements  of  scholarships 
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and  fellowships  for  graduate  schools  is  maintained  by  the  Place- 
ment Office  in  the  Educational-Vocational  Library.  The  office 
coordinates  the  placement  of  prospective  teachers  and  keeps 
their  file  of  credentials,  but  the  members  of  the  Division  of  Edu- 
cation are  primarily  responsible  for  the  placement  of  teachers. 

Seniors  register  with  the  Placement  Office  on  a  voluntary  basis 
early  in  their  graduating  year.  This  enables  them  to  have  inter- 
views with  on-campus  recruiters  from  business,  industry,  govern- 
mental agencies  and  educational  systems.  Some  graduate  schools 
also  send  representatives  to  campus.  The  credentials  filed  by 
graduating  students  are  retained  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Undergraduates  may  register  for  part-time  or  summer  employ- 
ment off  campus.  Every  effort  is  made  to  assist  the  student  who 
expresses  a  need  for  employment  and  where  possible  to  replace 
him  in  a  position  relating  to  his  vocational  goal. 

Computer  Center 

The  Computer  Center  at  the  University  houses  an  IBM  System/ 
360  model  30  computer  system  which  is  among  the  most  modern 
third  generation  digital  computers.  The  center  is  maintained  in 
a  semi-open  shop  fashion  for  students  and  faculty  members  with 
support  provided  to  those  who  wish  to  use  the  computer. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  use  computing  as  a  new  resource  in 
learning.  As  a  learning  resource,  computing  enables  the  student 
to  deal  with  realistic  problems  rather  than  oversimplified  models 
and  frees  time  for  thought  and  insight  by  lessening  the  time  spent 
in  the  drudgery  of  problem  solving  and  in  the  analysis  of  data. 

Health  Service 

The  University  Health  Service  is  operated  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week,  and  provides  first  aid  for  any  injuries  or 
sudden  illness.  It  also  provides  overnight  care  for  residential  stu- 
dents. Registered  nurses  on  duty  consult  on  individual  health 
problems  and  will  make  referrals  to  physicians  in  the  Charlotte 
community,  if  necessary. 
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Admissions 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  accepts  appli- 
cations for  admission  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  study. 

Undergraduate  students  seeking  application  forms  and  ad- 
missions information  should  address  inquiries  to  the  Director  of 
Undergraduate  Admissions,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213.  Students  seeking 
application  forms  and  information  about  graduate  study  should 
address  inquiries  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
28213. 

Applications  may  be  made  for  the  regular  semesters  beginning 
in  September  and  January  and  for  the  two  summer  terms  begin- 
ning in  June  and  July.  Applications  for  any  term  should  be 
submitted  at  least  one  month  before  the  opening  of  the  term  to 
allow  sufficient  time  for  acquisition  and  processing  of  information 
required  for  admission. 

The  University  considers  all  applications  without  regard  to 
race,  color,  or  sex.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withhold 
the  admission  of  any  applicant  who  fails  to  meet  the  general 
requirements  for  admission  or  the  specific  requirements  listed 
for  freshmen,  transfers  or  graduates. 

Requirements  for  Undergraduate  Admission 

General  Requirements 

1.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  character. 

2.  Evidence  of  good  physical  and  mental  health.  The  applicant's 
medical  report  properly  completed  on  the  form  sent  to  the 
applicant  with  the  application  for  admission  must  be  received 
by  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  approved  by  the  Health  Ser- 
vice before  the  application  can  be  acted  upon.  (Students 
readmitted  after  one  year  must  also  submit  a  completed 
medical  form  supplied  by  the  Office  of  Admissions.) 

3.  Satisfactory  record  of  scholastic  achievement.  The  minimum 
evidence  of  academic  promise  presented  under  Admission  to 
Freshman  Standing  or  Admission  of  Transfer  Students  does 
not  assure  automatic  admission.  Space  factors  and  out-of- 
state  quotas  must  be  considered.  The  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions may  disapprove  the  application  of  any  applicant  for 
cause. 

4.  Application  fee  of  $10  which  is  not  deductible  and  is  not  re- 
fundable. 
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Admission  to  Freshman  Standing 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  should  be  a 
graduate  of  an  accredited  secondary  school  and  should  have  the 
recommendation  of  his  principal,  headmaster,  or  guidance 
counselor. 

Either  of  two  forms  may  be  used  for  sending  the  secondary 
school  record  to  the  University.  The  applicant  may  use  the  form 
sent  to  him  with  his  application  or  the  form  adopted  by  his 
secondary  school.  The  secondary  school  record  should  show  the 
grades  through  the  junior  year  and  courses  in  progress  in  the 
senior  year,  rank  in  class,  and  pertinent  test  data. 

The  nongraduate  must  be  21  years  of  age,  have  a  high  school 
equivalency  certificate,  and  present  evidence  of  succeeding  in 
his  selected  curriculum. 

The  principal  or  counselor  must  furnish  a  satisfactory  recom- 
mendation. Failure  of  the  principal  or  counselor  to  make  any 
recommendation  will  result  in  the  record  being  returned  to  the 
school  for  completion. 

Evidence  of  sixteen  acceptable  units,  thirteen  of  which  must  be 
basic  academic  courses,  is  required.  The  suggested  distribution  is 
English,  four  units;  mathematics,  three;  foreign  language,  two; 
social  sciences,  two;  science,  one;  electives,  four.  Emphasis  will 
vary  according  to  the  College  of  the  University  into  which 
admission  is  sought.  Engineers  must  present  algebra,  trigono- 
metry, plane  and  solid  geometry  or  the  equivalent  in  integrated 
courses.  Nursing  majors  should  present  chemistry. 

Each  applicant  must  present  satisfactory  scores  on  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 
Meeting  certain  scholastic  levels  on  the  tests  does  not  guarantee 
admission.  All  relevant  factors  are  considered,  but  the  secondary 
school  record  carries  greater  weight  in  the  prediction  than  do 
the  SAT  scores.  All  factors  considered  collectively  and  indi- 
vidually in  proportion  to  their  contribution  must  indicate  that 
the  freshman  applicant  has  a  reasonable  chance  of  succeeding  in 
his  selected  curriculum. 

Engineering  students  are  required  to  have  at  least  450  on  the 
mathematics  portion  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test. 

The  applicant  must  request  the  Educational  Testing  Service  to 
send  the  official  examination  score  reports  directly  to  the  Director 
of  Undergraduate  Admissions. 

Transfer  applicants  with  less  than  sophomore  standing  must 
meet  all  entrance  requirements  for  freshmen,  including  satis- 
factory scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  must  have  a 
C  average  on  all  work  undertaken  at  the  other  institutions  as  well 
as  C  grades  in  work  accepted  by  the  University. 
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Advanced  Placement  Course  Credit 

Any  student  may  apply  for  course  credit  in  appropriate  subjects 
if  he  has  had  an  Advanced  Placement  Course  in  secondary  or 
preparatory  school  and  has  received  a  score  of  4  or  5  on  the 
Advanced  Placement  Test.  Grades  of  3  will  be  granted  credit 
provided  that  die  departmental  chairmen  concerned  approve. 
The  advanced  placement  privilege  gives  students  a  wider  range 
of  course  selection  and  may  reduce  the  amount  of  time  required 
to  earn  a  degreee. 

Admission  of  Transfer  Students 

A  student  transferring  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  must  request  an  official  transcript  from  the  secondary 
school  of  graduation  and  from  each  college  or  institution  beyond 
the  high  school  attended  showing  honorable  dismissal,  good 
standing,  and  eligibility  to  return.  Also  recommendations  should 
be  sent  from  all  institutions  previously  attended. 

To  be  admitted,  a  transfer  applicant  must  have  a  C  average  (2.0 
based  on  an  A  grade  being  equated  at  4  points  according  to  our 
method  of  computation)  or  better  on  all  courses  attempted  at 
the  institution  attended;  must  have  at  least  a  C  grade  average 
in  all  courses  that  are  acceptable  for  evaluation;  and  must  have  a 
C  grade  or  better  on  each  course  accepted  for  transfer  credit. 

Transfer  students  will  be  accepted  as  freshmen  only  when  they 
meet  all  freshman  entrance  requirements,  including  satisfactory 
scores  on  the  Scholatic  Aptitude  Test,  and  meet  the  require- 
ments also  of  transfer  students. 

To  be  admitted  as  a  non-freshman  transfer  student  the  applicant 
must  have  acquired  sufficient  credits  at  an  accredited  institution 
to  have  the  equivalent  of  sophomore  standing  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  In  no  case  shall  less  than  24 
semester  hours  of  acceptable  transfer  credits  be  considered  the 
equivalent  of  sophomore  standing. 

Applicants  may  be  asked  to  take  special  tests  as  a  condition  of 
admission. 

The  University  accepts  up  to  64  hours  of  academic  credit  (66 
including  two  semester  hours  of  required  physical  education) 
from  a  junior  or  community  college  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
degree  and  no  more  than  68  semester  hours  of  academic  credit 
(70  including  two  in  physical  education)  toward  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  degrees. 

Transfer  Within  The  Consolidated  University 

Transfer  applicants  from  other  campuses  of  the  Consolidated 
University  of  North  Carolina  are  considered  for  admission  on  the 
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basis  of  different  qualitative  criteria.  As  a  general  rule,  students 
eligible  to  continue  at  other  campuses  of  the  Consolidated  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  may  transfer  to  the  Charlotte  campus 
so  long  as  their  cumulative  averages  correspond  to  the  averages 
needed  to  be  eligible  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  and  their  previous  academic  work  is  judged  satisfactory 
and  appropriate  for  the  curriculum  selected  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

Students  transferring  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  from  other  campuses  of  the  Consolidated  University  of 
North  Carolina  will  receive  credits  in  accordance  with  their 
record  with  grades  and  quality  points  being  accepted.  As  a  rule, 
the  student  will  have  the  same  grade  point  ratio  that  he  presents. 

Transfer  to  Engineering  Technology 

Technical  institute  graduates  who  wish  to  enter  the  engineer- 
ing technology  program  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

(1)  Have  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree  (or  equivalent) 
in  a  field  appropriate  to  the  option  which  the  student  plans 
to  enter. 

(2)  Have  obtained  a  grade  of  C  or  better  in  each  of  the  prerequi- 
site courses  listed  for  their  option. 

(3)  Have  an  overall  grade- point  average  of  at  least  2.20  based  on 
the  4.0  scale. 

Acceptance  of  the  A.A.S.  indicates  the  acceptance  of  64 
semester  hours  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Engineering  Technology. 

Evaluation  of  Transfer  Credits 

Transcripts  are  evaluated  by  examiners  in  the  Office  of  Ad- 
missions and  the  results  are  mailed  to  each  applicant.  Application 
of  transferred  credits  to  a  major  or  related  work  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  department  chairman  of  the  major.  Upon  examination 
or  interview  he  may  disallow  credits  toward  the  major  or  related 
work  or  validate  credits  accepted  but  not  assigned  as  major  or 
related  work. 

In  exceptional  cases,  students  may  secure  the  equivalent  of 
transfer  credit  by  passing  previously  arranged  special  exami- 
nations. (See  Credit  by  Examination.) 

College  Entrance  Examination 

All  candidates  for  admission  will  be  required  to  present  satis- 
factory scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Arrangement  for  the  tests  is  the  responsibility  of  the  applicant 
and  should  be  made  with  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
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Board,  Post  Office  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  as  early  as 
possible,  preferably  seven  to  eight  weeks  before  the  test  date. 
Early  registration  allows  time  for  clearing  up  possible  ir- 
regularities which  might  otherwise  delay  the  reports. 

The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  will  be  given  at  8:30  in  the  morn- 
ings, while  the  afternoons,  beginning  at  1:30,  are  reserved  for  not 
more  than  any  three  Achievement  Tests  on  any  one  date,  or  not 
more  than  any  two  Achievement  Tests  if  the  Writing  Sample  is 
being  taken  that  day. 

The  Bulletin  of  Information,  with  application  blanks,  dis- 
tributed without  charge  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board,  will  be  sent  to  all  secondary  schools  that  present  candi- 
dates for  the  tests.  The  applications  may  be  used  for  any  College 
Board  administration  involving  the  SAT  Achievement  Tests,  and 
the  Writing  Sample.  Booklets  describing  the  tests  and  giving 
sample  questions,  explanations  and  answers,  and  score  inter- 
pretation booklets  for  counselors  and  students  are  distributed  in 
quantity  to  secondary  schools  without  charge. 

For  students  returning  from  the  Armed  Services  or  who  find  it 
impossible  or  difficult  to  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  on  one 
of  the  regularly  scheduled  dates,  the  University  provides  for 
institutional  administrations  of  the  test.  Further  information  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Counseling  Center  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

Admission  ofOut-of-State  Students 

Up  to  15  per  cent  of  the  undergraduate  students  admitted 
during  a  semester  may  come  from  out  of  the  state. 

Admissions  Acceptances 

The  University  does  not  subscribe  to  the  early  decision  plans. 
Instead,  the  University  admits  on  a  "rolling  decisions"  basis.  All 
applications  are  acted  upon  as  soon  as  die  admissions  credentials 
are  received.  Applications  are  received  and  acted  upon  after  the 
junior  year  with  the  inclusion  of  the  senior  year  courses  for  which 
the  applicant  is  registered.  The  applicant  may  submit  die  May  or 
July  SAT  scores  following  his  junior  year.  Such  admissions  are 
provisional  pending  high  school  graduation.  The  applicant  is 
requested  to  have  the  high  school  forward  to  the  Office  of  Ad- 
missions the  supplementary  transcript  showing  the  date  of 
graduation. 

Entrance  Deficiencies 

Admission  with  deficiencies  in  mathematics  and  in  foreign 
language  may  be  granted  to  applicants  whose  records  are  other- 
wise acceptable. 
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Every  effort  should  be  made  to  remove  entrance  deficiencies 
during  the  summer  before  entering  the  University.  Since  the 
University  offers  no  remedial  work  in  mathematics,  this  deficiency 
should  be  removed  before  enrollment  through  a  secondary  school, 
a  community  college  or  technical  institute,  or  through  cor- 
respondence from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill  or  from  North  Carolina  State  University. 

A  student  provisionally  admitted  without  foreign  language 
units  must  take  two  elementary  language  courses  without  credit 
to  satisfy  this  deficiency. 

If  students  are  allowed  to  enroll  with  entrance  deficiencies,  all 
deficiencies  must  be  removed  before  registration  for  the  third 
semester. 

Admission  of  Unclassified  Students 

An  unclassified  student  is  one  who  is  earning  University  credit, 
but  is  not  working  toward  the  completion  of  a  degree  program 
at  the  University. 

Students  in  this  category  must  meet  the  same  entrance  require- 
ments as  regular  students  in  order  to  earn  University  credits.  As 
a  rule,  unclassified  students  must  have  the  approval  of  the  head 
of  the  department  in  which  the  courses  are  to  be  taken,  to  register 
for  these  courses. 

Such  students  must  abide  by  the  regulations  as  regular  students. 
If  at  a  later  date,  an  unclassified  student  changes  to  degree 
candidacy,  the  credits  earned  while  he  was  unclassified  will  be 
applied  to  his  degree  program  if  appropriate. 

Admission  of  Special  Students 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  earn  degree  credit  may  enroll  as 
special  students  without  having  to  meet  the  usual  entrance 
requirements,  such  as  providing  scores  from  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  and  meeting  transfer  student  qualifications.  They 
will  be  admitted  on  the  following  basis: 

1.  The  student  must  be  21  years  of  age  or  over. 

2.  The  student  must  be  qualified  for  the  course  or  courses  for 
which  he  wishes  to  enroll,  either  by  previous  academic 
work  or  by  experience  in  the  military  or  business  worlds. 

3.  The  student  must  understand  at  the  time  of  his  registration 
that  no  work  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree  until  he  has 
qualified  for  admission  by  meeting  the  regular  entrance 
requirements. 

4.  The  student  must  understand  that  he  may  not  deprive  a 
degree  student  of  a  place  in  class. 
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Admission  of  Transient  Students 

Students  enrolled  at  other  colleges  and  universities  who  have 
the  written  permission  from  their  institutions  to  take  specified 
courses  at  the  University  in  a  given  semester  or  summer  term 
may  be  enrolled  as  transient  students. 

Admission  of  Auditors 

Any  student  eligible  for  admission  may  register  for  any  class 
for  audit.  The  fees  are  the  same  as  for  classes  taken  for  University 
credit. 

The  participation  of  auditors  in  class  discussion  and  in  tests  or 
examinations  is  optional  with  the  instructor.  Auditors  receive  no 
University  credit.  They  are,  however,  expected  to  attend  class 
regularly.  Notation  of  an  audited  class  on  the  student's  permanent 
record  is  made,  but  no  grade  will  be  given. 

Adding  or  dropping  an  audit  course  is  governed  by  the  same 
procedures  as  adding  or  dropping  a  course  for  credit,  and  is 
processed  in  the  same  way  through  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Requirements  For  Readmission 

Students  entitled  to  honorable  dismissal  and  in  good  standing 
who  were  previously  enrolled  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte,  but  who  did  not  complete  the  previous  semester  at 
the  University,  should  apply  for  readmission  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions  at  least  one  mondi  before  the  semester  or  term  in 
which  enrollment  is  desired.  If  students  have  earned  credits  at 
anodier  college  or  university  since  last  attending  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  they  must  submit  an  official 
transcript  of  credit  from  that  institution  for  consideration  for 
readmission. 

Students  suspended  for  academic  reasons  must  apply  for  read- 
mission  if  they  take  summer  work  or  correspondence  instruction 
at  another  campus  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  Also, 
students  who  have  remained  out  of  school  for  one  semester,  in 
accordance  with  regulations,  must  apply  for  readmission.  Appli- 
cations should  be  made  at  least  one  month  before  the  term  for 
readmission  is  sought. 

Freshman  Admissions  Checklist 

In  order  to  complete  an  application  for  admission  as  a  freshman 
to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  a  student  must 
follow  the  steps  below: 

(1)  Obtain  an  application  from  the  Office  of  Admissions  and 
return  the  completed  form  to  that  office. 
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(2)  Include  an  application  fee  of  $10.00.  The  fee  is  not  refund- 
able. 

(3)  Give  the  Secondary  School  Record  and  Recommendation 
Form  to  the  proper  high  school  officials.  Transcripts  are 
accepted  after  completion  of  the  junior  year.  In  order  to  be 
eligible  for  admission,  a  student  must  have  completed  16 
acceptable  units,  13  of  which  must  be  in  academic  areas. 
In  addition,  the  student  must  have  completed  courses  as 
required  by  the  degree  program  for  which  he  applies. 

(4)  Present  satisfactory  scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
of  die  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  Admissions 
Committee  will  consider  SAT  scores  from  any  of  the  na- 
tional testings.  Each  applicant  is  responsible  for  having  the, 
official  examination  scores  sent  from  the  Educational  Test- 
ing Service  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

(5)  Complete  and  return  the  Medical  Admissions  Requirement 
Form  to  the  University  Health  Service. 

(6)  Present  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  character.  The 
applicant  is  responsible  for  requesting  the  principal  or 
guidance  counselor  of  the  secondaiy  school  to  furnish  the 
Office  of  Admissions  with  a  recommendation. 

(7)  Request  a  supplementary  transcript  be  sent  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions  upon  graduation  from  high  school. 


Application  Dates 

Applications   are  expected   to   be   submitted   and   completed 
according  to  the  following  schedule: 


Term  of  Entry 

First  Summer  Term,  1971 
Second  Summer  Term,  1971 
Fall  Semester,  1971 
Spring  Semester,  1972 
First  Summer  Term,  1972 
Second  Summer  Term,  1972 


Application  Must 
Be  Filed  By 


Mayl 
June  15 
August  1 
December  15 

Mayl 


June  15 


Application  Must 
Be  Completed  By 


May  15 
July  1 
August  15 
January  1 
May  15 
July  1 


Transfer  Admissions  Checklist 

A  large  number  of  transfer  students  are  accepted  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  each  year.   In  order  to 
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complete  an  application  for  admission  as  a  transfer  student,  the 
steps  below  must  be  followed: 

(1)  Obtain  an  application  from  the  Office  of  Admissions  and 
return  the  completed  form  to  the  office. 

(2)  Include  an  application  fee  of  $10.00.  The  fee  is  not  refund- 
able. 

(3)  Request  official  transcripts  from  all  colleges  attended  be 
mailed  directly  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

(4)  Give  Confidential  Statement(s)  to  proper  college  official(s). 
The  recommendation  is  required  from  each  college 
attended. 

(5)  Request  an  official  transcript  from  the  high  school  from 
which  the  student  graduated. 

(6)  If  the  student  is  presenting  fewer  than  24  transferable  hours, 
he  must  meet  all  freshman  entrance  requirements  as  well  as 
those  listed  for  transfer  students. 

(7)  The  student  must  present  a  minimum  of  an  overall  C 
average  (2.0  based  on  the  4.0  scale,  according  to  the  UNCC 
method  of  computation)  on  all  work  attempted  at  all  insti- 
tutions previously  attended. 

(8)  Complete  and  return  the  Medical  Admissions  Requirement 
Form  to  the  University  Health  Service. 

(9)  Junior  and  senior  transfer  students  declare  an  academic 
major. 
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\CADEMIC  REGULATIONS 
\ND   RECORDS 


Academic  Regulations 

Grading— Undergraduate 

The  unit  of  measurement  of  University  work  is  the  semester 
hour.  It  ordinarily  represents  one  lecture  hour  per  week  for  one 
semester;  however,  a  sequence  of  two  or  three  laboratory  hours 
is  considered  to  be  the  equivalent  of  one  lecture  hour. 

Letters  are  used  to  indicate  the  quality  of  work  done.  Each 
letter  carries  a  quality  point  value  for  each  semester  hour  of  work 
attempted.  The  meaning  of  each  letter  with  its  accompanying 
quality  point  factor  is: 


Letter 

Description 

A 

Excellent 

B 

Good 

C 

Fair 

D 

Passing 

F 

Failing 

I 

Incomplete 

W 

Withdrawal 

AU 

Audit 

Quality  Points  Per 
Semester  Hour 


4 
3 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Grade  of  I 

The  grade  of  /  is  assigned  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor 
when  a  student  who  is  otherwise  passing  has  not  completed  all 
the  work  in  the  course.  The  missing  work  must  be  completed 
during  the  next  semester  in  residence,  but  no  later  than  twelve 
months  after  the  end  of  the  term  in  which  the  /  was  assigned.  If 
the  I  is  not  removed  during  the  specified  time,  a  grade  of  F  is 
automatically  assigned. 


Grade  of  W 

No  grade  will  be  given  for  a  course  dropped  on  or  before  the 
last  day  to  drop  courses  without  grade  evaluation.  When  a  stu- 
dent withdraws  from  a  course  after  that  date,  as  indicated  on  the 
Academic  Calendar,  but  before  the  end  of  a  semester,  and  if  in 
the  opinion  of  his  instructor  he  is  passing  at  the  time  of  with- 
drawal, he  will  receive  the  grade  of  W.  Courses  given  the  grade 
of  W  do  not  count  as  hours  attempted.  The  time  of  withdrawal  is 
the  time  the  drop  card  is  accepted  by  the  Registrar's  Office. 
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Quality  Point  Ratio 

A  student's  quality  point  ratio  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Charlotte  is  determined  by  multiplying  the  number  of 
quality  points  for  each  grade  by  the  number  of  hours  received  in 
that  course  and  adding  all  accumulated  quality  points  together, 
then  dividing  by  the  total  number  of  hours  the  student  has 
attempted,  except  those  for  which  the  student  has  received  a 
grade  of  W.  In  computing  the  quality  point  ratio,  only  those 
credits  attempted  at  campuses  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
are  included. 


Grading— Graduate 

The  system  of  grades  which  is  authorized  for  graduate  credit 
enrollments  is: 

P  Pass  is  acceptable  graduate  work,  which  is  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  the  equivalent  of  at  least  3.00  on  a  4.00 
scale. 

1  In  Progress  may  be  used  to  indicate  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  instructor,  additional  work  is  needed  to  qualify  for 
credit. 

N  No  Credit  covers  cases  of  audit  and  withdrawal  as  well 
as  substandard  work. 


Grade  Reports 

All  students  enrolled  in  the  University  receive  reports  of  final 
grades  from  the  Registrar  after  the  close  of  each  term.  Special 
reports  of  unsatisfactory  achievement  are  sent  to  the  students 
concerned  near  the  middle  of  each  regular  semester. 

Copies  of  these  reports  are  also  sent  to  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  each  freshman  student  who  is  less  than  21  years  of  age. 


Transcripts  of  Records 

Upon  written  request  by  the  student,  an  official  transcript  of  his 
academic  record  will  be  issued  to  the  person  or  institution 
designated,  provided  that  all  the  student's  obligations  to  the 
University  have  been  setded  satisfactorily. 

Each  student  is  entitled  to  one  transcript  without  cost,  regard- 
less of  how  early  in  his  academic  career  the  request  may  be  made. 
A  fee  of  $1  per  copy  should  accompany  subsequent  requests. 

Requests  should  reach  the  Registrar's  Office  at  least  one  week 
before  the  date  the  transcript  is  needed. 
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Registration  For  Credit 

Registration  in  any  course  is  limited  to  the  first  week  of  a 
semester  and  the  first  three  days  of  classes  of  a  summer  term.  No 
credit  will  be  given  to  a  student  for  a  course  unless  he  is  properly 
registered  for  it. 

Assignment  of  Academic  Advisers 

Each  student  entering  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  is  assigned  an  adviser.  Usually  the  adviser  will  be  in 
the  major  field  chosen  by  the  student.  However,  advisers  will  be 
chosen  from  a  special  pool  for  those  students  who  have  not  chosen 
a  major  field. 

Changing  of  Degree  and  Major 

A  student  may  change  from  one  degree  or  one  major  to  another 
with  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department  of  his  new 
major. 

Course  Load 

A  load  of  fifteen  semester  hours  constitutes  a  normal  full 
semester  program,  but  a  student  may  register  for  less  work.  Any 
undergraduate  student  carrying  twelve  or  more  semester  hours 
will  be  considered  a  full-time  student  by  the  University.  A  full 
load  for  graduate  students  consists  of  nine  semester  hours. 

Course  load  is  dependent  on  two  factors:  the  scholastic  ability 
of  the  student  as  reflected  by  his  scholastic  record,  and  available 
study  time.  It  is  suggested  that  a  student  whose  part-time  employ- 
ment totals  20  hours  a  week  should  not  carry  more  than  10 
semester  hours.  A  student  working  40  hours  a  week  should  not 
carry  more  than  7  semester  hours. 

Adding  or  Dropping  a  Course 

In  order  to  add  or  drop  a  course  after  the  registration  period,  a 
student  must  secure  written  permission  from  his  adviser  and 
complete  the  necessary  procedure  as  prescribed  by  the  Registrars 
Office.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to  add  a  course  or  change 
sections  of  a  course  after  the  first  week  of  a  semester  or  the  first 
three  days  of  classes  in  a  summer  term. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  a  course  after  the  last  day  to 
drop  courses  without  grade  evaluation  will  receive  a  grade  of 
W  if  in  the  opinion  of  his  instructor  he  is  passing  at  the  time  of 
withdrawal,  and  will  receive  a  grade  of  F  if  in  the  opinion  of  his 
instructor  the  student  is  failing  the  course  at  the  time  of  with- 
drawal. 
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Withdrawal 

Any  student  voluntarily  leaving  the  University  before  the  close 
of  the  term  must  withdraw  officially.  He  initiates  the  withdrawal 
procedure  by  scheduling  a  conference  with  the  Placement  Office. 
A  student  who  is  unable  to  appear  in  person  may  notify  the 
Registrar's  Office  of  his  withdrawal  by  letter. 

Any  person  who  leaves  the  University  before  the  close  of  a 
term  without  wididrawing  officially  will  receive  a  grade  of  F 
in  all  courses  for  which  he  is  registered. 

College  Credit  in  Escrow 

The  University  offers  a  program  for  highly  qualified  high 
school  students  to  take  college  level  courses  for  credit.  Students 
who  satisfactorily  complete  courses  will  have  their  records  kept 
for  use  at  the  University  or  for  transfer  to  another  institution  of 
higher  learning. 

Students  recommended  for  College  Credit  in  Escrow  should  be 
students  who  have  high  ability  in  a  specialized  discipline.  The 
recommendation  is  normally  made  through  the  office  of  the 
Superintendent  of  the  school  district. 

Information  and  applications  should  be  directed  to  the  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs. 


Transfer  Credit 

Course  work  undertaken  at  other  accredited  institutions  may 
be  transferred  to  the  University  subject  to  the  following  regula- 
tions: 

Upon  Transfer 

a.  No  credits  below  C  level  will  be  accepted. 

b.  Courses  accepted  must  be  appropriate  for  approved  Uni- 
versity programs  and  curricula. 

c.  A    limited    number    of   correspondence    and/or    extension 
courses  may  be  transferred. 


After  Admission 

a.  The  University  is  not  obligated  to  accept  any  credit  from 
another  institution  unless  the  student  has  obtained  the 
prior  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  College  in  which  he  is 
enrolled. 

b.  The  correspondence  and/or  extension  study  limitation  (c, 
above)  applies. 
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Credit  By  Examination 

A  student  may  pass  a  specially  prepared  examination  and 
receive  credit  for  a  University  course  without  having  to  do  the 
normal  course  work.  The  examination  will  be  designated  by  the 
appropriate  department  and  will  be  administered  either  by  the 
department  or  the  Counseling  Center.  Credit  by  examination 
will  carry  no  quality  points,  and  failures  on  such  an  examination 
will  incur  no  quality-point  penalty.  A  department  may  allow  a 
student  to  take  examinations  for  courses  not  then  offered  on  the 
Charlotte  campus,  if  it  deems  it  appropriate  to  do  so. 


Pass-No  Credit  Option 

Every  student  will  be  permitted  during  his  four  undergraduate 
years  to  select  a  total  of  four  courses  in  which  he  shall  receive  an 
evaluation  of  (H)  honors,  (P)  pass,  or  (N.  C.)  no  credit.  Only  one 
such  course  will  be  selected  during  an  academic  year.  Every 
course  in  the  University  is  offered  on  this  basis  except  when  taken 
by  a  student  for  departmental  credit  toward  his  major  or  to  satisfy 
all-University  degree  requirements.  Although  units  completed 
with  honors  or  pass  will  count  toward  graduation,  they  will  not 
be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  grade-point  average. 

This  option  is  designed  to  encourage  curiosity,  exploration, 
and  experimentation  in  areas  where  a  student  has  strong  interests, 
but  little  or  no  previous  experience. 

The  student  must  declare  his  intention  to  take  a  Pass- No 
Credit  option  by  the  end  of  the  add  period  in  the  semester. 


Attendance 

The  instructional  work  of  the  University  is  designed  for  class 
attendance,  and  it  is  assumed  that  students  will  be  present.  Stu- 
dents who  miss  classes  will  be  responsible  for  the  work  of  those 
periods.  A  missed  test  may  cost  the  student  the  advantage  of  a 
grade  to  be  counted  toward  the  final  estimate,  since  instructors 
are  not  required  to  give  make-up  tests. 

No  student  may  expect  full  credit  unless  he  has  attended  at 
least  75  percent  of  the  total  class  hours. 

Classification  of  Students 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester  regular  students  working 
toward  a  bachelor's  degree  are  classified  on  the  basis  of  minimum 
earned  semester  hours  as  follows:  Freshman,  1-23  semester  hours; 
sophomore,  24-51  semester  hours;  junior,  52-89  semester  hours; 
senior,  90  or  more  semester  hours. 
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Requirements  for  Continued  Enrollment 

As  a  general  rule,  each  student  will  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  for  the  first  two 
semesters  following  his  first  enrollment,  or  until  30  semester 
hours  have  been  attempted  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte,  whichever  happens  last. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  Summer  Sessions  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  shall  be  open  to  all  students 
previously  enrolled  here,  including  students  academically  in- 
eligible to  continue  during  the  regular  academic  year. 

The  following  table  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  help  the  student 
determine  his  eligibility  to  continue. 


Hours  of  Credit  Earned, 
Including  Transfer  Credit: 

0-29 

30-59 

60-89 

90-109 

110-and  over 


Minimum  Grade  Point 
Average  to  Continue 

1.10 
1.30 
1.60 
1.80 
1.90 


After  the  student  has  earned  60  semester  hours,  he  is  expected 
to  make  at  least  a  2.0  quality  point  ratio  for  each  semester. 

No  student  will  be  suspended  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  at  the  end  of  any  semester  for  which  his 
quality  point  ratio  is  at  least  2.20. 

A  student's  quality  point  ratio  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
hours  he  has  attempted  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  How- 
ever, the  grade  of  F  on  the  same  course  will  not  count  against  the 
student  more  than  once. 


Requirements  for  Removal  of  Academic  Suspension 

No  student  under  suspension  will  be  readmitted  to  the  Uni- 
versity if  he  does  not  completely  satisfy  the  entrance  require- 
ments as  stated  elsewhere  in  this  catalog. 

In  addition,  a  student  who  has  been  suspended  by  reason  of 
failure  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  continued  enrollment  as 
stated  above  will  be  ineligible  for  readmission  until  the 
expiration  of  the  next  semester  following  his  suspension  (except 
that  he  will  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  the  Summer  Session)  or  until 
he  meets  the  requirements  for  continued  enrollment.  After 
readmission,  he  will  be  expected  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for 
continued  enrollment. 
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At  the  end  of  the  semester  in  which  the  student  fails  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  continued  enrollment  for  the  second  time, 
he  will  be  suspended  and  may  be  readmitted  only  after  meeting 
the  requirements  for  continued  enrollment. 

The  student  has  recourse  to  the  following  means  of  meeting 
the  requirements  for  readmission:  Summer  Sessions  and  cor- 
respondence courses  at  any  campus  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  which  the  student  is  eligible  to  enroll. 

If  a  student  attends  another  institution  after  suspension  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  he  may  be  re- 
admitted, provided  that  he  presents  a  minimum  of  twenty-four 
(24)  credit  hours  of  acceptable  work  from  that  institution.  In  this 
case,  he  will  be  accepted  as  a  transfer  student  and  must  satisfy 
the  requirements  for  continued  enrollment. 

Student  Responsibility 

Every  student  is  responsible  for  the  proper  completion  of  his 
academic  program,  for  familiarity  with  the  University  catalog, 
for  maintaining  the  grade  average  required,  and  for  meeting  all 
other  degree  requirements,  including  attendance  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  at  which  he  will  receive  his  diploma.  His 
adviser  will  counsel  him,  but  die  final  responsibility  remains  that 
of  the  student. 

A  student  is  required  to  have  knowledge  of  and  observe  all 
regulations  pertaining  to  campus  life  and  student  deportment. 
He  is  responsible  for  maintaining  communication  with  the  Uni- 
versity, by  keeping  on  file  with  the  Records  Office  at  all  times 
his  current  address,  including  ZIP  Code,  and  telephone  number. 

Every  student,  while  he  is  associated  with  the  University,  is 
expected  to  comport  himself  in  campus  and  community  life  in  a 
manner  that  will  reflect  credit  upon  himself  and  the  University. 
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NCIAL  INFORMATIOi 


Tuition  and  Fees 

Charges  for  tuition  and  fees  vary  according  to  the  student's 
status  as  a  resident  or  nonresident  of  North  Carolina.  A  non- 
resident student  must  pay  a  higher  rate  of  tuition  than  a  legal 
resident. 

Tuition  and  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  the  day  of  registration. 
Checks  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

Students  taking  eight  or  more  semester  hours  of  work  during  a 
regular  semester  will  be  charged  full  tuition  and  fees.  Students 
taking  less  than  eight  hours  of  work  during  a  regular  semester 
will  be  charged  a  prorated  portion  of  tuition  and  fees  as  specified 
below: 


Cost  Per  Semester 

For  Eight  or  More 

Semester  Hours 


"Commuting 
Students 


North  Carolina  Out-of-State 

Resident  Students  Resident  Students 


Tuition  $112.50 

General  Fee  78.50 

"Room  and  Board 


Total 


$191.00 


$112.50 

78.50 

430.00 

$621.00 


$475.00 

78.50 

430.00 

$983.50 


Cost  Per  Semester 

For  Five  to  Seven 

Semester  Hours 


*  Commuting 
Students 


Tuition 
General  Fee 

Total 


$  56.25 
39.25 

$  95.50 


Cost  Per  Semester 

For  Four  or  Fewer 

Semester  Hours 


*  Commuting 
Students 


Tuition 
General  Fee 

Total 


$  28.13 
27.00 

$  55.13 


*The  commuting  student  will  not  have  the  cost  of  room  and  board,  but 
should  estimate  his  cost  of  travel  to  and  from  the  campus.  Out-of- 
state  commuting  students  should  use  the  cost  of  tuition  listed  in  the 
third  column  in  computing  their  total  expenses  each  semester. 

*The  listing  for  room  and  board  given  above  is  for  seven-day  plan. 
In  addition,  the  University  offers  a  five-day  room  and  board  plan 
available  at  a  cost  of  $405.00  per  semester. 
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Additional  Expenses 

No  extra  fees  are  charged  for  laboratory  courses  as  such.  How- 
ever, an  extra  fee  for  individual  music  study  is  charged  in  the 
amount  of  $45  per  semester  for  one  hour  of  credit. 

The  estimated  averaged  cost  of  books  and  supplies  per  semester 
is  $65.  Beginning  students  in  Engineering  should  allow  an 
additional  expense  of  $60-$75  for  drawing  instruments,  slide  rule, 
and  supplies.  Uniforms  and  supplies  for  nurses  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $100. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  student  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  costs  of  clothing,  snacks,  recreation,  laundry,  etc. 
in  planning  his  expenses  for  each  semester. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make,  with  the  approval 
of  proper  authorities,  changes  in  tuition  and  fees  at  any  time. 


Housing 

Applications  for  housing  in  the  residence  halls  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  are  available  by  writing  to: 

Housing  Office 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

UNCC  Station 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213 

A  deposit  of  $50  must  accompany  the  completed  application  for 
housing. 

Residence  Status  for  Tuition  Payment 

1.  General:  The  tuition  charge  for  legal  residents  of  North 
Carolina  is  less  than  for  nonresidents.  To  qualify  for  in-state 
tuition,  a  legal  resident  must  have  maintained  his  domicile 
in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  the  six  months  next  preceding 
the  date  of  first  enrollment  or  re-enrollment  in  an  institution 
of  higher  education  in  this  State. 

2.  Minors:  The  legal  residence  of  a  person  under  twenty-one 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  first  enrollment  in  an  institution 
of  higher  education  in  this  State  is  that  of  his  parents, 
surviving  parent,  or  legal  guardian.  In  cases  where  parents 
are  divorced  or  legally  separated,  the  legal  residence  of  the 
father  will  control  unless  custody  of  the  minor  has  been 
awarded  by  court  order  to  the  mother  or  to  a  legal  guardian 
other  than  a  parent.  No  claim  of  residence  in  North  Carolina 
based  upon  residence  of  a  guardian  in  North  Carolina  will 
be  considered  if  either  parent  is  living  unless  the  action  of 
the  court  appointing  the  guardian  antedates  the  student's 
first  enrollment  in  a  North  Carolina  institution  of  higher 
education  bv  at  least  twelve  months. 
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A  minor  student  whose  parents  move  their  legal  residence 
from  North  Carolina  to  a  location  outside  the  State  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  nonresident  after  six  months  from  the 
date  of  removal  from  the  State. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  residence  requirements 
under  these  rules,  a  person  will  be  considered  a  minor  until 
he  has  reached  his  twenty-first  birthday.  Married  minors, 
however,  are  entitled  to  establish  and  maintain  their 
residence  in  the  same  manner  as  adults.  Attendance  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education  as  a  student  cannot  be 
counted  as  fulfilling  the  six-month  domicile  requirement. 
'.  Adults:  A  person  twenty-one  years  of  age  or  older  is  eligible 
for  in-state  tuition  if  he  has  maintained  continuous  domicile 
in  North  Carolina  for  the  six  months  next  preceding  the  date 
of  enrollment  or  re-enrollment,  exclusive  of  any  time  spent  in 
attendance  at  any  institution  of  higher  education.  An  in- 
state student  reaching  the  age  of  twenty -one  is  not  required 
to  re-establish  residence  provided  that  he  maintains  his 
domicile  in  North  Carolina. 

Married  Students:  The  legal  residence  of  a  wife  follows  that 
of  her  husband,  except  that  a  woman  currently  enrolled  as  an 
in-state  student  in  an  institution  01  higher  education  may 
continue  as  a  resident  even  though  she  marries  a  non- 
resident. If  the  husband  is  a  nonresident  and  separation  or 
divorce  occurs,  the  woman  may  qualify  for  in-state  tuition 
after  establishing  her  domicile  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least 
six  months  under  the  same  conditions  as  she  could  if  she 
were  single. 

Military  Personnel:  No  person  shall  be  presumed  to  have 
gained  or  lost  in-state  residence  status  in  North  Carolina 
while  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces.  However,  a  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  may  obtain  in-state  residence  status  for 
himself,  his  spouse,  or  his  children  after  maintaining  his 
domicile  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  the  six  months  next 
preceding  his  or  their  enrollment  or  re-enrollment  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education  in  this  State. 

Aliens:  Aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  may  establish  North  Carolina  residence 
in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  nonresident. 
Property  and  Taxes:  Ownership  of  property  in  or  payment  of 
taxes  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  apart  from  legal  residence 
will  not  qualify  one  for  the  in-state  tuition  rate. 

Change  of  Status:  The  residence  status  of  any  student  is 
determined  as  of  the  time  of  his  first  enrollment  in  an  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina  and  may  not 
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thereafter  be  changed  except:  (a)  in  the  case  of  a  nonresident 
student  at  the  time  of  his  first  enrollment  who,  or  if  a  minor 
his  parents,  has  subsequently  maintained  a  legal  residence 
in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  six  months,  and  (b)  in  the  case 
of  a  resident  who  has  abandoned  his  legal  residence  in  North 
Carolina  for  a  minimum  period  of  six  months.  In  either  case, 
the  appropriate  tuition  rate  will  become  effective  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term  following  the  six-month  period. 

9.  Responsibility  of  Student:  Any  student  or  prospective  stu- 
dent in  doubt  concerning  his  residence  status  must  bear  the 
responsibility  for  securing  a  ruling  by  stating  his  case  in 
writing  to  the  admissions  officer.  The  student  who,  due  to 
subsequent  events,  becomes  eligible  for  a  change  in  classifi- 
cation, whether  from  out-of-state  to  in-state  or  the  reverse, 
has  the  responsibility  of  immediately  informing  die  Office  of 
Admissions  of  this  circumstance  in  writing.  Failure  to  give 
complete  and  correct  information  regarding  residence  con- 
stitutes grounds  for  disciplinary  action. 

10.  Appeals  of  Rulings  of  Admission  Officers:  Any  student  or 
prospective  student  may  appeal  die  ruling  of  the  admissions 
officer  in  writing  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  institution.  The 
Chancellor  may  use  any  officer  or  committee  which  he  deems 
appropriate  in  review  of  the  appeal.  Appeal  of  the  Chancel- 
lor's ruling  may  be  made  to  the  President  of  the  University; 
such  appeals  to  be  filed  with  the  Chancellor  and  forwarded 
by  him  to  the  President. 


Application  Fee 

Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  submit  a  $10  appli- 
cation fee  with  die  application  form.  The  fee  is  not  deductible 
and  is  not  refundable. 

Late  Registration  Fee 

A  non-refundable  fee  of  $10  will  be  charged  for  those  register- 
ing after  the  designated  registration  period  each  semester. 

Applicants  completing  their  applications  before  the  initial 
registration  day,  but  whose  application  could  not  be  processed 
in  time  will  not  be  assessed  the  late  registration  fee  if  required  to 
register  late. 

Graduation  Fee 

Each  member  of  the  graduating  class  must  pay  a  graduation  fee 
of  $10  at  the  time  he  applies  for  the  degree.  This  fee  includes  the 
cost  of  the  diploma  and  the  rental  of  die  cap  and  gown.  No 
reduction  of  the  fee  is  allowed  for  those  receiving  degrees  in 
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absentia.  For  graduate  students  the  cost  of  renting  a  gown  and 
hood  is  in  addition  to  the  $10  charge. 

Registration  of  Motor  Vehicles 

Any  student  attending  the  University  is  required  to  register  his 
motor  vehicle(s)  in  order  to  park  such  vehicle(s)  on  campus.  Only 
vehicles  owned  by  the  student,  his  spouse,  his  parent(s),  or  his 
guardian  may  be  registered.  Unless  increased  by  the  Chancellor, 
the  number  of  vehicles  which  a  student  may  register  is  two. 

Registration  of  motor  vehicles  is  to  be  accomplished  as  part 
of  the  University  registration  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall 
Semester  of  each  year,  or  at  die  time  when  the  student  first 
registers  in  the  University  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall 
Semester  of  each  year  thereafter.  A  motor  vehicle  acquired  by  a 
student  during  a  semester  is  to  be  registered,  as  prescribed  in  the 
Regulations, 
scribed  in  the  Regulations. 

The  motor  vehicle  registration  fee  for  students  and  staff 
members  is  as  follows: 

$12  per  academic  year  beginning  with  the  Fall  Semester; 

$  8  for  the  period  beginning  with  the  Spring  Semester  and  end- 
ing with  the  beginning  of  the  next  Fall  Semester; 

$  6  for  the  period  beginning  with  a  Summer  Term  and  ending 
with  the  beginning  of  the  next  Fall  Semester; 

$  2  for  one  additional  motor  vehicle; 

$  2  for  replacing  lost  or  defaced  permit. 

Credit  By  Examination  Fee 

Fees  for  credit  by  examination  are  as  follows:  A  written  exami- 
nation for  a  course  will  require  a  fee  of  $15.  A  laboratory  exami- 
nation requiring  the  arrangement  of  such  things  as  laboratory 
materials  will  require  a  fee  of  $25.  A  combination  of  a  laboratory 
and  written  examination  will  require  a  fee  of  $30. 

Student  Activities  Fee 

A  part  of  the  general  fee  provides  students  with  a  program  of 
cultural,  recreational,  and  entertainment  activities.  It  pays  for 
admission  to  most  athletic  contests,  dramatic  productions, 
activities  sponsored  by  the  Student  Activities  Board,  social  and 
entertainment  functions,  and  for  subscriptions  to  the  newspaper 
and  literary  magazine.  The  yearbook  is  provided  free  to  all 
students  taking  eight  or  more  semester  hours  of  work  each 
semester  during  the  academic  year.  Other  students  may  obtain 
a  yearbook  upon  payment  of  $7.50. 
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Refunds 

A  student  who  officially  withdraws  from  die  University  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  die  semester  will  receive  a  refund  of  the 
full  amount  paid  less  a  registration  fee  of  $20.  After  the  first  two 
weeks  of  a  semester,  no  refund  will  be  made. 

In  each  summer  session,  a  student  who  officially  withdraws 
from  the  University  during  the  first  three  class  days  will  receive  a 
refund  of  the  full  amount  paid  less  a  registration  fee  of  $10.  After 
the  first  three  class  days  of  the  summer  session,  no  refund  will  be 
made. 

The  rental  period  for  the  residence  halls  is  for  the  entire 
academic  year  beginning  in  September  and  ending  with  the  end 
of  the  Spring  Semester.  Agreements  entered  into  any  time  after 
the  actual  opening  of  the  Fall  Semester  continue  in  effect  until 
the  end  of  the  Spring  Semester.  These  agreements  are  binding, 
and  the  student  and/or  guarantor  shall  be  responsible  for  the 
full  amount  of  charges,  except  as  noted  below: 

a.  Prior  to  July  1,  this  contract  may  be  cancelled,  without 
forfeiture  of  deposit,  by  written  notification  to  the  Housing 
Office. 

b.  Between  July  1  and  September  8  this  contract  may  be 
cancelled  but  with  forfeiture  of  deposit. 

c.  No  refund  of  deposit  and/or  room  rental  charges  will  be  made 
after  the  date  on  which  semester  charges  are  to  be  paid. 

d.  Pro-rata  refunds  on  the  dining  portion  of  the  contract  charges 
will  be  made  to  students  who  withdraw  from  the  University. 

Education  For  The  Vocationally  Handicapped 

Students  who  have  suffered  a  disability  which  renders  them 
vocationally  handicapped  are  eligible  for  aid  provided  by  the 
North  Carolina  State  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  This 
aid  takes  the  form  of  services  which  includes  vocational  counsel- 
ing and  guidance,  and  placement.  Payment  of  expenses  such  as 
training,  medical  treatment,  room  and  board,  books,  fees  and 
tuition  may  be  available.  A  vocational  rehabilitation  officer  is 
available  in  Charlotte  for  interviewing  applicants.  Appointments 
may  be  made  by  contacting  die  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Office, 
located  at  219  East  Boulevard,  375-8686. 

Veterans  Benefits 

The  Office  of  the  Registrar  works  with  die  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration to  assist  in  administering  the  various  programs  of  benefit 
to  veterans  or  eligible  relatives  of  veterans.  The  Veterans  Clerk 
in  the  Registrar's  Office  certifies  enrollment  and  transmits  neces- 
sary  credentials  and  information  to  the  proper  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration Office. 
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Admission  to  the  University  should  be  obtained  before  student 
makes  application  for  veteran's  benefits.  Application  for  a 
Certificate  of  Eligibility  should  be  made  to  the  nearest  Veterans 
Administration  Regional  Office  at  least  six  weeks  before  the 
expected  date  of  enrollment. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  full  monthly  allowance  under 
any  of  the  above  laws,  an  undergraduate  student  must  be  en- 
rolled for  twelve  or  more  semester  hours  of  work,  while  a  gradu- 
ate student  must  be  enrolled  for  nine  or  more  semester  hours. 
Those  enrolled  for  fewer  semester  hours  than  the  limits  stated 
above  will  be  eligible  for  part-time  compensation.  Students  are 
responsible  for  reporting  any  change  in  enrollment  status  to  the 
Veterans  Administration  Clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

Children  of  Veterans 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  Awards 
scholarships  for  the  children  of  certain  deceased  or  disabled 
veterans.  Those  awarded  "full"  scholarships  are  entitled  to 
tuition,  mandatory  fees,  board  allowance  and  room  allowance; 
those  awarded  "limited"  scholarships  are  entitled  to  tuition  and 
mandatory  fees.  All  inquiries  should  be  referred  to  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  P.  O.  Box  26206, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611,  telephone,  Raleigh  829-3851. 

Before  the  time  of  registration  each  eligible  student  who  wishes 
to  enter  the  University  should: 

1.  Make  application  for  admission  following  University  pro- 
cedures. 

2.  Make  application  for  scholarship  award  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Financial  Aid 

Financial  assistance  is  available  to  University  undergraduate 
students  in  several  forms:  scholarships,  grants-in-aid,  loans,  and 
part-time  employment.  The  University  makes  every  effort  within 
the  limits  of  its  available  resources  to  encourage  and  assist  stu- 
dents with  seriousness  of  purpose  to  obtain  a  University  edu- 
cation. A  financial  problem  should  not  deter  a  student  from  sub- 
mitting an  application  for  admission. 


How  to  Apply 

To  be  considered  for  financial  aid  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte,  a  student  must  have  on  file  a  University 
application  for  financial  aid,  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement 
from  College  Scholarship  Service,  and  be  accepted  for  admission 
to  the  University.   The  University  application  for  financial  aid 
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may  be  obtained  from  the  Financial  Aid  Office.  The  PCS  is  avail- 
able through  the  guidance  counselors  of  all  high  schools,  or  from 
the  Financial  Aid  Office  of  the  University.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  participates  in  the  College  Scholar- 
ship Service  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  To- 
gether with  other  participation  in  CSS,  the  University  subscribes 
to  the  principle  that  the  amount  of  financial  aid  granted  a  student 
should  be  based  upon  financial  need.  The  CSS  assists  colleges 
and  universities  and  other  agencies  in  determining  the  student's 

need  for  financial  assistance.  All  students  seeking  financial  assist- 
ed 

ance  are  required  to  submit  a  copy  of  the  Parents'  Confidential 
Statement  form  to  the  College  Scholarship  Service,  designating 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  as  one  of  the 
recipients.  The  institutional  application  and  the  PCS  should  be 
submitted  prior  to  May  15  in  order  to  assure  that  they  can  be 
processed  in  time  for  an  award  to  be  made  before  fall  registration. 
Any  student  submitting  the  required  forms  will  be  automatically 
considered  for  all  types  of  financial  aid  which  are  available 
through  the  University. 

The  University  seeks  to  assign  the  kind  of  aid  best  suited  to  the 
needs  and  qualifications  of  the  student.  In  general,  the  awards 
are  approved  and  announced  proportionate  to  the  demonstrated 
need  of  the  student,  and  his  satisfactory  record  of  achievement 
and  school  citizenship.  All  students  will  be  given  consideration 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  color  or  national  origin. 

Renewal  of  Financial  Aid 

Renewal  of  financial  aid  is  based  upon  a  student's  making  a 
clearly  satisfactory  record.  After  enrollment,  the  student  should 
make  application  by  April  1  for  financial  aid  in  the  next  year.  The 
PCS  will  be  required  each  year  that  a  student  applies  for  financial 
aid. 

Loans 

The  Emergency  Loan  Fund— Students  may  borrow  up  to  $25 
for  30  days.  There  is  a  $.25  service  charge,  but  no  interest  is 
charged  on  the  loan.  Students  may  borrow  up  to  $100  for  sixty 
days  at  an  interest  rate  of  3  percent  per  annum.  The  student 
who  consistently  borrows  from  this  program  will  be  expected  to 
file  an  application  for  financial  aid. 

The  Marlin  McCasland  Memorial  Emergency  Loan  Fund— 
This  fund,  established  by  friends  of  Marlin  McCasland  as  a 
memorial,  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  emergency  loans  up  to 
$25  for  thirty  days.  There  is  a  $.25  service  charge,  but  no  interest 
is  charged  on  the  loan. 
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Federal  Insured  Low  Interest  Loans— Qualified  applicants  may 
borrow  up  to  $1,500  per  year  for  educational  expenses.  If  the 
student's  adjusted  family  income  is  under  $15,000  per  year,  the 
federal  government  will  pay  the  full  interest  charged  on  this  loan 
while  he  is  attending  school,  and  before  die  beginning  of  the 
repayment  period.  Repayment  begins  on  a  date  between  9  and  12 
months  after  a  student  completes  his  course  of  study  or  leaves 
school.  The  maximum  repayment  period  is  10  years,  although 
minimum  repayment  requirements  may  reduce  this.  Deferment 
of  repayment  may  be  authorized  for  service  in  the  military.  Peace 
Corps,  or  VISTA,  or  for  any  period  that  a  student  returns  to 
full-time  study. 

The  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship  Loan  Fund  provides 
funds  for  prospective  teachers  each  year.  The  loans  are  made  in 
the  amount  of  not  more  than  $600.  The  fund  is  administered  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina.  All  scholarship  loans  are  evidenced  by  notes  which  bear 
interest  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  per  annum  from  September  1 
following  fulfillment  by  a  prospective  teacher  of  the  requirements 
for  a  teacher's  certificate  based  upon  the  bachelor's  degree. 
Scholarship  loans,  together  with  4  percent  theron,  may  be 
cancelled  by  teaching  one  full  year  in  North  Carolina  for  each 
annual  scholarship  received.  Consideration  for  a  scholarship  loan 
is  given  on  the  basis  of  the  aptitude,  purposefulness,  scholarship, 
character,  and  financial  need  of  the  applicant.  For  detailed 
information  about  the  program,  write  to  Prospective  Teachers 
Scholarship  Loan  Fund,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Other  loan  funds  are  made  available  by  organizations  and 
individuals.  These  include  the  A.A.U.W.  Loan  Fund,  die  Char- 
lotte Kiwanis  Club  Loan  Fund,  the  Lions  Club  Loan  Fund,  the 
Rotaiy  Club  Loan  Fund,  the  DAR  Loan  Fund,  and  die  Knights- 
Templar  Loan  Fund. 

Application  blanks  and  details  on  loan  funds  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Financial  Aid  Office,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte,  UNCC  Station,  Charlotte,  NoithCarolina  28213. 


Scliolarships 

John  Austin  Tate— Lindsay  Tate  Culbertson  Scholarship  for  Black 
Students— 

In  furtherance  of  the  educational  function  of  the  University  to 
tin-  people  of  North  Carolina  and  America,  and  for  die  particular 
purpose  of  fostering,  cultivating,  promoting  and  encouraging  all 
forms  of  knowledge  useful  for  shaping  a  more  democratic  society. 
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Miss  Alice  Tate  has  established  undergraduate  and  graduate 
scholarships  for  worthy  Black  students  at  the  University  at 
Charlotte. 

These  scholarships  shall  be  awarded  by  a  nine-member  Scholar- 
ship Committee  composed  of  one  faculty  member  from  each  of 
the  Philosophy,  English,  Chemistry,  Sociology,  Histoiy,  and 
Physics  Departments,  and  three  members  of  the  student  body, 
two  of  whom  shall  be  Black. 

The  scholarships  shall  be  awarded  on  die  basis  of  (1)  need,  (2) 
ability,  and  (3)  prospective  service  to  mankind,  or  any  combi- 
nation of  these  qualifications  within  the  discretion  of  the  Scholar- 
ship Committee.  The  size  and  number  of  scholarships  to  be 
granted  in  any  year  shall  be  determined  by  the  Scholarship 
Committee. 


Other  Scholarshi 


Alcoa  Foundation 

Alpha  Chapter  of  Alpha  Delta  Kappa 
Alpha  Sigma  Chapter  of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma 
Altrusa  Club  of  Charlotte 

American  Business  Women — Carolina  Heritage  Chapter 
American  Business  Women — Carolina  Charter  Chapter 
American  Business  Women — Mecklenburg  Chapter 

American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants — Charlotte  Chapter 
J.  Murrey  Atkins  Scholarship 
Brycie  Baber  Scholarship 
Barnhardt  Manufacturing  Company 
Boone-Blair  Scholarship  Fund 
Cannon  Scholarship  for  Nursing 
Carolina  Yarn  Association 
Charlotte  Association  of  Insurance  Women 
Charlotte  Board  of  Realtors 
Charlotte  Business  and  Professional  Women 
Charlotte  Civitan  Club 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Unit-NCEA 
Charlotte  Panhellenic  Congress 

The  Charlotte  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  N.  C.  Pharmaceutical  Associ- 
ation 
Charlotte  Woman's  Club 
Bonnie  E.  Cone  Scholarship 
Corporate  Insurers 
W.  Cleveland  Davis  Scholarship 
Ernst  &  Ernst  Achievement  Scholarship 
Executives'  Secretaries,  Inc. 
Harry  P.  Harding  Scholarship 
Housewares  Club  of  the  Carolinas 
Jefferson  Standard  Foundation  Scholarship 
Kerley  Scholarship  for  Nursing 
McEwen  Scholarship 
Pierre  Macy  Scholarship 
Mecklenburg  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Mecklenburg  County  Medical  Society 
Mumaw  Engineering 

National  Association  of  Accountants — Herbert  Conner  Scholarship 
Nursing  Honors  Scholarship 
Package  Products  Company,  Inc. 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jesse  W.  Page 
Pepsi  Cola  Bottling  Company 
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Pilot  Club  of  Charlotte 

Price  Waterhouse  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cecil  Prince  Scholarship 

Professional  Engineers  Association — South  Piedmont  Chapter 

Puette  Scholarship 

Refabco,  Inc.  Scholarship 

George  H.  Roberts 

Frank  Sherrill  Scholarship 

Schoenith  Scholarship-Loan 

Servomation  of  Charlotte 

Sheldon  P.  Smith  Scholarship 

Sprague  Electric  Company 

Charles  H.  and  Clara  Stone  Scholarship 

A.  K.  Sutton  Scholarship 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  R.  Thompson 

Cliff  Westbrook  Scholarship 

Earle  Whitton  Scholarship 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  J.  L.  Winningham 

Women  in  Construction  of  Charlotte 

Women's  Allied  Auxiliary  of  N.  C.  Motor  Carriers 

Zonta  Club  of  Charlotte 

Employment 

The  Office  of  Financial  Aid  assists  the  student  in  locating 
work  on  campus  during  his  undergraduate  years  as  part  of  the 
program  of  financial  assistance.  The  University  participates  in 
the  Federal  Work-Study  program  and  often  couples  part-time 
work  with  scholarship  or  loan  assistance  to  meet  the  financial 
need  of  a  student. 

The  Placement  Office  assists  die  student  in  obtaining  part- 
time  or  summer  employment  off  campus  and  whenever  possible 
endeavors  to  relate  work  experience  to  career  objectives. 
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DEGREES 


Degrees  Offered 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 
With  Majors  in: 
Art 

Biology 
Business 

Administration 
Chemistry 
Economics 
English 

Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.) 
With  Majors  in: 
Accounting 
Biology 
Chemistry 


French 

Geography 

German 

History 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 


Mathematics 
Nursing 


Physics 
Political 

Science 
Psychology 
Sociology 
Spanish 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  (B.S.E.) 
With  Options  in: 

Civil  Engineering  Engineering  Mechanics  and 

Electrical  Engineering  Materials 

Mechanical  Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Engineering  Technology  (B.E.T.) 
With  Options  in: 

Computer/Electronics  Mechanical 

Civil 

Master  of  Arts  in  Education 

Master  of  Education 

Master  of  Management 

Degrees  With  Distinction 

Each  of  the  preceding  degrees  is  awarded  with  high  honor, 
when  die  graduate's  quality  point  ratio  is  3.80  or  more,  or  with 
honor,  when  his  quality  point  average  is  3.40  or  more,  but  less 
than  3.80. 

Requirements  For  The  Degree  Of  Bachelor  Of  Arts 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  offered  with  majors  in  the 
following  fields:  Art,  Biology,  Business  Administration,  Chemistry, 
Economics,  English,  French,  Geography,  German,  History, 
Mathematics,  Philosophy,  Physics,  Political  Science,  Psychology, 
Sociology,  and  Spanish. 
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Course  Requirements 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  has  a  minimum 
number  of  required  courses  to  give  the  student  maximum  freedom 
in  selection. 

Following  are  the  required  courses: 

Subject  Semester  Hours  Required 

English  6 

Option  of  Mathematics"  or  Foreign  Language" * 6-8 

Natural  Science  (One  year  of  either  Biology,  Chemistry, 
Geography  101,  Geology,  Physics,  or  Psychology  201. 
Psychology  201  may  be  offered  as  a  Natural  Science  or 

as  a  Social  Science,  but  not  as  both.) 8 

Social  Science  (To  be  selected  from  Anthropology,  Eco- 
nomics, Geography  102,  201,  or  any  300  level  Ge- 
ography course,  History,  Philosophy,  Political  Science, 
Psychology,  Religion,  or  Sociology.)  A  course  in  Philo- 
sophy or  Religion  may  be  offered  as  a  Humanity  or  as 

a  Social  Science,  but  not  as  both.) 6 

Humanities  (To  be  selected  from  Art  Appreciation, 
Art  History,  Literature,  Music  Appreciation,  Philo- 
sophy or  Religion.  A  course  in  Philosophy  or  Religion 
may  be  offered  as  a  Humanity  or  as  a  Social  Science, 
but  not  as  both.)  6 

Total  required:  a  minimum  of  120  hours.  For  the  number  of 
hours  in  the  major  department,  see  the  requirements  of  that 
department. 

Quality  Point  Requirements 

In  all  courses  attempted  at  the  University,  a  minimum  overall 
quality  point  average  of  2.00  is  required. 

In  all  courses  in  the  major  department,  a  minimum  overall 
quality  point  average  of  2.00  is  required. 

Course  Level  Requirement 

Junior  and  Senior  students  are  required  to  have  the  consent  of 
their  major  department  to  enroll  in  any  course  below  the  300 
level,  not  required  in  their  degree  program. 


*A  course  in  Logic  may  be  substituted  for  one  course  in  Mathematics. 

The  rest  of  a  student's  course  work  is  under  the  advisement  of  his 

department. 
*Or  proficiency  in  Language  equivalent   to  completion  of  the  fourth 

semester.   This   is   to   be  determined   by   the  score  on  the  Language 

Placement  Test. 
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Residence  Requirements 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  a  Bachelor's  Degree 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  that  a  student 
must  earn  the  last  30  semester  hours  of  credit  at  the  University. 
The  last  12  semester  hours  of  the  work  in  his  major  field  must  be 
earned  at  the  University.  Exception  to  either  of  these  hour 
provisions  may  be  made  upon  the  approval  of  the  student's  major 
department  in  consultation  with  the  department  offering  the 
course  or  courses  in  question  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs. 

Course  work  taken  in  residence  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
course  work  offered  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Char- 
lotte and  taken  on  the  Charlotte  campus. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  offered  with  majors  in  the 
following  fields  of  study:  Accounting,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Nursing.  The  minimum  requirements  are  the  same  as 
those  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  listed  on  page  61. 

Foreign  Language  Requirements 

If  a  student  elects  the  foreign  language  option,  he  is  expected 
to  achieve  and  demonstrate  proficiency  in  a  language  other  than 
English.  Proficiency  must  at  least  equal  that  obtained  by  success- 
ful completion  of  202-level  language  courses. 

A  student  who  presents  four  high  school  units  in  the  same 
foreign  language  will  be  presumed  to  have  satisfied  the  foreign 
language  option  of  the  general  degree  requirements,  even  though 
he  receives  no  University  credit  in  that  language. 

The  student  who  presents  two  units  in  a  given  language  for 
entrance  and  who,  by  placement  test,  is  found  capable  of  en- 
rolling in  the  201  course  in  the  same  language,  can  satisfy  the 
general  degree  requirement  by  successfully  completing  the  201 
and  202  courses  in  that  language. 

The  student  who,  on  the  basis  of  placement  results,  is  advised 
to  repeat  the  elementary  course  in  the  language  presented  for 
entrance  may: 

( 1 )  Take  the  elementary  courses  in  the  same  language  without 
credit,  and  go  on  to  complete  the  200-level  courses  for  credit  and 
for  satisfaction  of  the  general  degree  requirement. 

(2)  Take  elementary  courses  in  another  foreign  language  for 
elective  credit.  However,  he  must  still  complete  the  200-level 
courses  if  he  wishes  to  use  the  foreign  language  option  to  meet 
the  general  degree  requirement. 

The  200-level  courses  in  literature,  English  or  foreign,  because 
of  their  literary  content,  are  courses  in  the  humanities.  They  will 
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be  accepted  to  meet  the  group  requirement  in  that  area  provided 
they  are  not  used  to  satisfy  the  general  degree  requirements  in 
language. 

A  student  provisionally  admitted  without  foreign  language 
units  must  take  two  elementary  language  courses  without  credit 
to  satisfy  this  deficiency. 

A  student  transferring  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  with  two  or  more  years  of  college  work  in  an  ancient  or 
modern  language  not  taught  at  the  University,  with  a  grade  of 
at  least  C  in  each  course,  will  be  deemed  to  have  fulfilled  his 
foreign  language  requirement,  provided  he  has  completed 
satisfactorily  two  years  of  high  school  foreign  language. 

Students  transferring  from  other  college  will  take  language 
placement  tests  in  the  language  they  intend  to  continue  at  the 
University,  and  they  will  be  advised  to  register  for  the  course 
for  which  they  are  best  fitted,  according  to  their  placement  test 
scores,  for  best  results  in  their  language  sequence.  They  may  not, 
however,  receive  credit  again  for  courses  the  equivalent  of  which 
have  already  been. accepted  for  transfer  credit. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering 

Options:  Electrical  Engineering  and  Mechanical  Engineering. 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  a  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Engineering  Degree  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  specifies  that  a  student  must  earn  the  last  30  semester 
hours  of  credit  at  the  University.  The  last  12  semester  hours  of 
the  work  in  his  major  field  must  be  earned  at  the  University. 
Exception  to  either  of  these  hour  provisions  may  be  made  upon 
approval  of  the  student's  major  department  in  consultation  with 
the  department  offering  the  course  or  courses  in  question  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs. 

Course  work  taken  in  residence  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
course  work  offered  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  and  taken  on  the  Charlotte  campus. 

Course  Requirements: 

English  101  and  102 q 

Humanities  and  Social  Science" 18 

Economics  201    3 

Mathematics  104,  143,  144,  244,  271 

and  one  approved  300-Ievel  course 18 


"For  specific  details  of  these  requirements  see  pages 


93-9J,. 
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Chemistry  101  and  102 8 

Physics  222  and  231 6 

Science  Elective"   3 

Engineering  101,  102,  251,  and  252 6 

Engineering  Mechanics  211  and  212 6 

Electrical  Engineering  211  and  212 6 

Mechanical  Engineering  311   3 

Major  Option  Courses"  28 

Minor  Option  Courses"  15 

126 

Semester  Hour  Requirements 

Total  required  for  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering:  126 
semester  hours. 

Quality  Point  Requirements 

All  courses  attempted  at  the  University:  a  minimum  overall 
quality-point  average  of  2.00  is  required. 

All  courses  in  Engineering:  a  minimum  overall  quality-point 
average  of  2.00  is  required. 


Course  Level  Requirements 

Junior  and  Senior  students  must  have  the  consent  of  the  Engi- 
neering Department  to  enroll  in  any  100  or  200  courses  not 
required  in  their  degree  program.  The  Engineering  electives, 
the  Humanities  and  Social  Science  electives,  and  the  Technical 
or  Humanities  electives  will  ordinarily  consist  of  sequences  of 
related  courses  and  are  subject  to  the  prior  approval  of  the  Engi- 
neering Department. 

Second  Baccalaureate  Degree 

A  student  earning  his  first  baccalaureate  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  may  be  awarded  a  second 
baccalaureate  degree  either  simultaneously  with  or  subsequent 
to  the  first  provided  that: 

1)  An  application  for  the  second  degree  is  filed  by  the  date 
specified  in  the  University  calendar  and  is  approved  by  the 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  and  the  Department 
Chairman  of  the  major  department  for  the  second  degree. 

2)  The  second  degree  is  in  a  different  major  from  the  first. 

3)  All  requirements  for  the  second  degree  are  met. 

4)  The  total  semester  hours  earned  are  at  least  24  semester 
hours  beyond  those  applied  to  the  first  degree. 

A  transfer  student  holding  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  another 
institution  may  be  awarded  a  second  baccalaureate  degree  at  the 
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University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  by  meeting  the 
residence  requirements  in  addition  to  the  four  requirements 
above. 

Honors  Program 

The  purpose  of  honors  programs  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  to  stimulate  the  potentially  creative, 
imaginative  or  brilliant  student,  to  develop  his  potential,  and  to 
give  recognition  for  such  development. 

Honors  work  will  emphasize  independent  study.  The  student 
may  take  honors  work  as  early  as  his  first  semester.  To  qualify 
for  graduation  with  honors  recognition,  the  student  must  be 
admitted  formally  to  honors  candidacy  by  the  University  Honors 
Council  at  least  three  semesters  before  graduation  and  pursue 
honors  work  during  the  last  three  semesters  before  graduation. 

To  qualify  for  graduation  with  honors  recognition  the  student 
must  present  no  less  than  12  semester  hours  of  upper  division 
honors  work,  at  least  six  of  which  must  be  in  research  and/or 
the  production  of  an  acceptable  honors  thesis  or  its  equivalent. 
The  student  may  withdraw  from  honors  courses  without  penalty, 
and  the  student  may  withdraw  at  any  time  from  the  program 
without  penalty.  He  will  be  given  credit  towards  graduation  for 
any  completed  honors  course. 

When  possible,  non-candidates  for  honors  recognition  shall  be 
permitted  to  enroll  in  and  receive  credit  for  honors  courses  with 
the  grades  of  H,  P,  or  No  Credit  being  recorded. 

The  grading  system  for  honors  courses,  except  as  stated  above 
shall  be: 

Pass  Honors 

Pass  (no  honors  credit  but  course  credit) 
No  Credit  (no  course  or  grade  credit  or  penalty) 
The  credit  system  for  honors  courses  is  as  follows: 

a.  Regular  credit  for  lower  division  (freshman-sophomore) 
honors  courses 

b.  Double  credit  for  the  student  receiving  a  Pass  Honors  grade 
in  an  upper  (junior-senior)  honors  course;  regular  course 
credit  for  a  student  receiving  a  Pass  grade  in  an  upper  division 
honors  course,  and  no  credit  for  a  student  receiving  a  No 
Credit  grade. 

Black  Studies 

Recognizing  the  problems  unique  to  Rlack  students  and  its 
responsibilities  for  addressing  itself  to  these  problems,  UNCC  has 
established  a  faculty-student  committee  to  explore  the  possibilities 
for  developing  a   Black  Studies   Program.   The   Committee  has 
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developed  goals  of  the  program  and  is  in  the  process  of  devising 
ways  and  means  for  accomplishment  of  the  goals. 

Through  a  generous  trust  established  by  Miss  Alice  Tate  of 
New  York  City,  the  University  has  financial  resources  to  help 
establish  a  program  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Black  stu- 
dents of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  community. 
Within  various  departments,  courses  are  offered  focusing  on 
aspects  of  Black  culture. 

Preparation  for  Professional  Schools 

Students  may  begin  preparation  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  for  a  number  of  professional  careers. 
Depending  upon  the  professional  school's  requirements,  the 
student  may  wish  to  take  a  degree  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  or  to  transfer  after  one,  two  or  three  years. 

Preparation  for  the  following  programs  is  offered:  Dentistry, 
Journalism,  Law,  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  and  Social  Work. 

The  student  who  plans  to  enter  a  professional  school  is  advised 
to  plan  his  program  so  that  general  requirements  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  is  met  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  for  the  professional  program  being  considered.  The 
student  planning  to  attend  a  professional  school  should  inform 
his  adviser  of  his  plans.  The  student  should  become  familiar  with 
the  requirements  of  the  school  which  he  plans  to  attend. 

Dentistry  and  Medicine— -The  composite  requirements  for 
entrance  to  most  medical  and  dental  schools  in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee  and  Virginia  are  as  follows: 

Biology    S  hours 

Inorganic  Chemistry 8  hours 

Organic  Chemistry  8  hours 

Quantitative  Analysis 4  hours 

(Required  by  half  the  schools  surveyed) 

Physics    8  hours 

English   12  hours 

Foreign  Language 9-12  hours 

(N.  C.  and  S.  C.  only) 
Journalism— A  number  of  institutions  accept  graduate  students 
in  journalism  with  the  background  of  a  liberal  arts  degree.  Other 
institutions    accept    students   transferring   to    an    undergraduate 
program  at  the  junior  year  with  a  liberal  arts  background. 

Law— The  University  suggests  that  the  student  planning  to 
enter  law  school  have  an  understanding  of  the  value  of  English 
Literature  and  Composition,  American  History,  Psychology, 
Logic  and  Ethics,  Political  Science,  Economics,  Government, 
Accounting,    Mathematics,    Sociology,    Latin    and    modern    lan- 
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guages.  Preparation  should  include  comprehension  and 
expression  in  words,  critical  understanding  of  human  institutions 
and  values,  and  creative  power  in  thinking.  Thus,  any  of  several 
majors  with  wisely  selected  electives  might  provide  the  broad 
educational  background  needed. 

Pharmacy— Students  planning  to  seek  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Pharmacy  degree  may  spend  either  one  or  two  years  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  before  transferring  to  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  where  a  total  of  five 
years,  including  those  at  Charlotte,  is  required  for  the  degree. 

For  the  student  planning  to  spend  one  year  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  the  following  courses  are  required: 
English  101,  102;  Modern  Western  Civilization  101,  102;  Foreign 
Language  (two  semesters);  Mathematics  103,  104;  Chemistry  101, 
102;  and  Physical  Education  (two  semesters). 

For  the  student  planning  to  spend  two  years  at  the  Charlotte 
campus,  the  following  additional  courses  are  required:  English 
201;  Economics  201;  Physics  101,  102;  Chemistry  201,  202; 
Biology  101,  202;  Physical  Education  (two  semesters);  Foreign 
Language  (two  semesters). 

Social  work— For  the  student  planning  a  career  in  social  work,  a 
major  either  in  Psychology  with  related  work  in  Sociology  or  a 
major  in  Sociology  with  related  work  in  Psychology  is  recom- 
mended. Whichever  major  is  chosen,  the  following  courses  should 
be  included:  Psychology  303  (Social  Psychology),  Psychology  305 
(Psychology  of  Personality),  Psychology  307  (Abnormal  Psycho- 
logy), Sociology  271  (Social  Problems),' Sociology  372  (Sociology 
of  Deviant  Behavior);  Applied  Sociology  and  Social  Work  380 
(Field  of  Social  Work)  and  481  (Methods  of  Social  Work). 


The  Evening  Program 

The  University  offers  a  well-rounded  evening  program  consist- 
ent with  its  daytime  classes.  Students  may  request  any  course  in 
the  catalog,  and,  if  the  Director  finds  there  is  sufficient  demand, 
the  courses  will  be  offered.  Classes  are  held  from  4:00  p.m. 
through  10:30  p.m.  The  Office  for  Evening  Programs  is  open 
from  1:00  through  9:00  p.m.  Monday  through  Thursday,  and 
during  the  day  on  Friday.  Requests  for  schedules,  recommenda- 
tions for  offerings,  and  any  other  information  concerning  the 
evening  program  should  be  directed  to: 

Director  of  the  Evening  Program 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

UNCC  Station 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213 
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The  Summer  Session 

The  Summer  Session  is  designed  to  present  courses  of  the  same 
quality  as  those  offered  in  the  regular  academic  year.  These 
courses— selected  according  to  the  needs  of  regular  students, 
students  transferring  from  other  institutions,  and  students  of  the 
community— are  presented  in  two  terms  consisting  of  six  weeks 
each. 

For  detailed  information  on  the  Summer  Session,  write: 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

UNCC  Station 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213 
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GRADUATE  STUDY 


Requirements  for  Admission  to  Graduate  Study  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

1.  Application  in  writing  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

2.  Possession  of  a  bachelor's  degree,  or  its  equivalent,  from  an 
accredited  college  or  university. 

3.  Submission  of  official  transcripts  of  all  previous  academic 
work  attempted  beyond  the  high  school. 

4.  Submission  of  scores  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination 
and/or  such  other  test  scores  as  die  departments  of  major 
interest  may  deem  necessary. 

5.  An  overall  quality  point  average  of  2.50  (on  the  4  point 
system)  on  all  of  the  applicant's  previous  work  beyond  the 
high  school.  The  average  of  the  major  or  basic  courses  pre- 
requisite to  the  area  of  proposed  graduate  study  should  be 
3.0  or  better. 

6.  At  least  three  letters  of  recommendation  from  persons  familiar 
with  the  applicant's  personal  and  professional  qualifications. 

7.  Such  other  evidence  of  achievement  as  may  be  required  by 
the  colleges  or  departments  of  major  interest. 

8.  Students  who  meet  the  foregoing  requirements  but  do  not 
wish  to  enroll  in  a  specific  degree  program  may  be  admitted 
to  full  standing  as  unclassified  students.  Certain  other  appli- 
cants who  satisfy  prerequisites  for  specific  courses  may  be 
admitted  to  those  courses  as  non-degree  graduate  students 
although  they  may  not  meet  all  the  foregoing  requirements. 
Students  admitted  to  non-degree  standing  who  later  wish  to 
qualify  for  full  standing  must  reapply  for  the  new  classifi- 
cation. 

Special  Requirements  for  Admission  to  Courses  Leading 
To  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Education 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  gradu- 
ate study  set  forth  above,  students  who  wish  to  enroll  in  die  pro- 
gram of  Master  of  Education  must  meet  the  following  special 
requirements: 

1.  Evidence  of  satisfactory  scope  and  quality  point  average  in 
courses  in  courses  in  professional  education  and  a  satisfactory 
scope  and  quality  point  average  in  courses  appropriate  to  the 
academic  concentration. 

2.  Possession  of  a  North  Carolina  Class  "A"  teacher's  certificate, 
or  the  equivalent.  An  applicant  may  be  admitted  on  the 
condition  that  he  satisfy  the  Class  "A"  requirements.  Work 
applied  to  correct  the  Class  "A"  deficiency  may  not  be  applied 
toward  the  M.Ed,  degree. 
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3.  Twelve  hours  of  approved  course  work  in  the  area  and/or 
areas  of  academic  concentration. 

4.  Up  to  six  hours  graduate  credit  may  be  accepted  for  transfer 
students;  up  to  twelve  hours  within  the  Consolidated  Uni- 
versity. 

5.  The  submission  of  an  essay  on  the  student's  professional  goals 
and  interests  together  widi  the  formal  application. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Education 
Course  Requirements 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  must 
successfully  complete  a  minimum  of  dfirty  semester  hours  of 
work  in  courses  approved  for  graduate  credit.  Of  these,  at  least 
fifteen  must  be  in  courses  which  are  open  to  graduate  students 
only. 

1.  Professional  Education 12  semester  hours 

Satisfactory  completion  of  at  least  four  three-hour  courses  or 
the  equivalent 

2.  Content  Area(s) 12  semester  hours 

Satisfactory  completion  of  at  least  four  three-hour  courses,  or 
the  equivalent  in  no  more  than  two  areas  of  academic  interest. 

3.  Electives 6  semester  hours 

Satisfactory  completion  of  graduate-level  electives  to  a  total 
of  at  least  two  three-hour  courses  or  the  equivalent.  These 
may  be  chosen  from  professional  education,  either  or  both 
areas  of  academic  interest,  or  a  related  area  approved  by  the 
student's  adviser. 

Approval  of  Individual  Program 

Approval  of  the  program  of  each  student  and  the  monitoring 
of  his  progress  towards  the  degree  will  be  die  responsibility  of 
an  adviser  appointed  at  the  time  of  his  admission  from  the 
College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning. 

Examination 

Each  student  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  (in- 
cluding an  oral  examination)  over  all  work  presented  for  the 
degree. 

Special  Requirements  for  Admission  to  the  Program 
Leading  to  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in  Education 

For  admission  to  a  degree  program  leading  to  the  Master  of 
Arts  in  Education,  each  applicant  must  show  evidence  of  demon- 
strated or  potential  capacity  to  profit  from  graduate  study  in  his 
chosen  academic  area  and  in  professional  education.  He  must 
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fulfill  the  following  general  requirements  and  all  special  depart- 
mental requirements  as  listed  below: 

1.  Approved  undergraduate  work  in  the  area  of  academic 
interest. 

2.  Evidence  of  satisfactory  scope  and  quality  point  average  in 
undergraduate  courses  in  professional  education. 

3.  Possession  of  a  North  Carolina  Class  "A"  teacher's  certificate, 
or  the  equivalent.  An  applicant  may  be  admitted  on  the 
condition  that  he  satisfy  the  Class  "A"  requirements.  Work 
applied  to  correct  the  Class  "A"  deficiency  may  not  be  applied 
towards  the  M.  A.  Ed.  degree. 

4.  Up  to  six  hours  graduate  credit  may  be  accepted  for  transfer 
students;  up  to  twelve  hours  within  the  Consolidated  Uni- 
versity. 

5.  The  submission  of  an  essay  on  the  student's  professional  goals 
and  interests  together  with  the  formal  application. 

Special  requirements  as  follows  will  apply  to  students  who 
wish  an  area  of  academic  concentration  in  the  field  indicated. 

English 

1.  Thirty  hours  of  undergraduate  course  work  in  English  beyond 
the  freshman  level  approved  by  the  Department  of  English. 

2.  A  satisfactory  score  on  the  Graduate  Record  Examination. 

History 

Twenty-four  hours  of  undergraduate  work  in  history  or  in 
courses  appropriate  to  graduate  work  in  history. 

Mathematics 

Eighteen  hours  of  approved  undergraduate  work  in  Mathe- 
matics. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Arts  in 

Education 

Course  Requirements 

After  admission  to  graduate  study  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte,  the  candidate  must  successfully  complete 
a  minimum  of  thirty  semester  hours  of  work  in  courses  approved 
for  graduate  credit.  Of  these,  at  least  fifteen  hours  must  be  taken 
from  courses  open  to  graduate  students  only.  Courses  will  be 
distributed  as  follows: 

1.    Content  Area 18  semester  hours 

a)  English:  Successful  completion  of  English  "461,  Modern 
English  Grammar,  or  English  661,  Introduction  to  Lin- 
guistics, and  15  additional  hours  approved  by  the  Depart- 
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ment  and  the  student's  adviser.  At  least  9  hours  must  be  in 
courses  open  only  to  graduate  students. 

b)  History:  Successful  completion  of  at  least  six  three-hour 
graduate  courses  or  the  equivalent.  These  must  include 
the  course  in  Historiography  and  Methodology  and  at 
least  six  additional  hours  in  courses  open  only  to  graduate 
students. 

c)  Mathematics:  Successful  completion  of  six  three-hour 
graduate  courses  or  the  equivalent.  At  least  three  of  these 
must  be  in  courses  open  only  to  graduate  students. 

2.  Professional  Education 6  semester  hours 

Successful  completion  of  at  least  two  three-hour  graduate 
courses  or  the  equivalent  as  approved  by  the  College  of 
Human  Development  and  Learning.  Education  600  and  Edu- 
cation 620  are  recommended. 

3.  Electives 6  semester  hours 

Successful  completion  of  at  least  two  three-hour  graduate 
courses  or  the  equivalent.  One  or  both  of  these  may  be  in  area 
of  major  interest,  in  professional  education,  or  a  related  area 
approved  by  the  student's  adviser. 

Approval  of  Individual  Program 

Approval  of  the  program  of  each  student  and  the  monitoring 
of  his  progress  towards  the  degree  will  be  the  responsibility  of  an 
adviser  appointed  at  the  time  of  his  admission  from  the  depart- 
ment of  academic  concentration. 

Examination 

Each  student  must  pass  a  comprehensive  examination  (includ- 
ing an  oral  examination)  over  all  work  presented  for  the  degree. 


Requirements  for  Admission  to  Program  Leading  to  the 
Degree  of  Master  of  Management 

Admission  to  the  Master  of  Management  program  is  open  to 
qualified  graduates  of  recognized  colleges  or  universities  ac- 
credited by  a  regional  accrediting  agency.  There  are  four  major 
requirements  for  admission: 

(1)  A  generally  satisfactory  undergraduate  record. 

(2)  An  acceptable  score  on  the  Admission  Test  for  Graduate 
Study  in  Business. 

(3)  A  description  of  any  significant  work  experience. 

(4)  Three  supporting  letters  of  recommendation  from  profes- 
sors or  employers. 

Applications  should  be  completed  at  least  three  months  prior 
to  the  semester  in  which  the  applicant  expects  to  enroll. 
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Requirements  for  the  Degree 

For  a  detailed  description  on  program,  philosophy  and  design, 
see  the  description  of  program  philosophy  and  curriculum  under 
listings  for  the  College  of  Business  Administration  on  pages  81-84. 
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COURSES 
OF  STUDY 


# 


if 


Courses  of  Study 

Following  are  courses  offered  by  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Charlotte,  listed  by  colleges  and  under  the  department 
or  academic  area  concerned. 

Courses  are  listed  with  a  course  number,  the  title  of  the  course, 
the  semester  hours  credit  given  in  parenthesis,  prerequisites,  if 
any,  and  a  description  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  course,  with 
whatever  requirements  of  class  or  laboratory  hours  are  applicable. 
If  no  class  hours  are  given,  the  number  of  class  sessions  per  week 
is  same  as  the  number  of  semester  hours  credit  for  the  course. 

Courses  are  in  general  numbered  100-199  for  freshmen,  200-299 
for  sophomores,  300-399  for  juniors,  and  400-499  for  seniors.  How- 
ever, prerequisites  for  each  course  must  be  consulted  to 
determine  the  student's  eligibility  to  take  that  course.  Courses 
listed  with  an  asterisk  may  be  elected  for  undergraduate  credit 
by  those  advanced  undergraduates  who  meet  the  prerequisites 
established  by  the  department.  College  or  university  graduates 
who  meet  appropriate  entrance  requirements  may  elect  them 
for  graduate  credit.  Courses  numbered  600-699  are  open  to 
graduate  students  only. 

Where  a  suggested  degree  program  is  not  listed  by  a  particular 
department,  the  student  must  arrange  his  program  in  con- 
sultation with  the  department.  However,  eveiy  student  should 
consult  the  department  of  his  intended  major  to  be  certain  that  he 
is  following  an  approved  program  which  will  enable  him  to 
progress  logically  and  successfully  to  the  conclusion  of  his  degree 
program,  and  to  fulfill  the  requirements  both  the  University  and 
of  the  major  department  or  professional  sequence. 

Students  intending  to  teach  should  consult  both  the  major 
department  and  the  College  of  Human  Learning  and  Develop- 
ment. 


College  of  Architecture 


Dean:  Professor  Anderson 
Assistant  Professor:  Mitchell 


The  College  of  Architecture,  during  1970-71,  is  engaged  in 
planning  a  curriculum  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Architecture 
degree.  A  freshman  class  will  be  enrolled  in  the  academic  year 
1971-72.  Students  interested  in  enrolling  in  the  first  class  should 
write  for  further  information  to: 

Dean  of  the  College  of  Architecture 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
UNCC  Station 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213 
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College  of  Business  Administration 

Dean:  Professor  Palmer 

Professor:  Wubben 

Associate  Professors:  Rogers,  Turner,  Williams 

Assistant  Professors:  Conrad,  Davis, 

Drucker,  Higgins,  Hinson,  Trosch 

Instructors:  Byarlay,  Hockfield,  Horton, 

Jorgensen,  Reed,  Whisnant,  Williamson  (part-time) 

Distinguished  Lecturer:  Theodore 

Lecturers:  (part-time)  Gallier,  Martin, 

Ramsey,  Sebralla,  Smith 


The  purpose  of  the  educational  programs  in  the  College  of 
Business  Administration  is  to  provide  a  broad  educational  base 
which  will  help  prepare  the  student  for  responsible  leadership 
in  business  and  professional  life.  The  College  is  committed  to 
the  educational  development  of  men  and  women  through  study 
of  the  concepts  and  analytical  skills  which  will  prepare  the  stu- 
dent for  productive  and  meaningful  careers. 

The  academic  programs,  methods  of  instruction,  and  research 
efforts  in  the  College  are  designed  to  maximize  the  opportunites 
for  each  student  to  develop  his  intellectual  potential  to  the  fullest. 
The  programs  reflect  the  application  of  evolving  concepts  and 
knowledge  in  accounting,  economics,  management,  the  behavioral 
sciences  and  the  quantitative  disciplines.  The  College  of  Business 
Administration,  through  its  programs,  attempts  to  serve  effectively 
the  needs  of  the  business  and  professional  community,  other 
units  of  the  University  and  the  local,  state  and  federal  govern- 
ments. 
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Undergraduate  Degree  Programs 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  offers  three  under- 
graduate degree  programs: 

(1)  A  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  in  Accounting 

(2)  A  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  in  Business  Administration 

(3)  A  Bachelor  of  Aits  Degree  in  Economics 

The  General  Degree  Requirements  for  the  B.S.  degree  in 
Accounting,  the  B.A.  degree  in  Business  Administration  and  the 
B.A.  degree  in  Economics  are  identical.  These  requirements  are 
as  follows: 

English  101  and  102 6  hrs. 

Mathematics  101  and  120 6  hrs. 

Laboratory  Science   8  hrs. 

SocialScience 6  hrs. 

Humanities    6  hrs. 

Courses  from  the  following  areas  may  be  selected  to  satisfy  the 
Social  Science  requirement:  Economics,  Histoiy,  Psychology, 
Sociology,  Geography  and  Political  Science.  Principles  of  Eco- 
nomics (Economics  201  and  Economics  202)  will  satisfy  six  hours 
of  the  Social  Science  requirement  and  is  required  for  all  degrees 
in  Accounting,  Business  Administration  and  Economics. 

The  Humanities  requirement  may  be  met  by  courses  in  Art, 
Literature,  Music,  Philosophy  or  Religion. 

The  core  requirements  in  the  College  are  identical  for  the  B.S. 
degree  in  Accounting  and  the  B.A.  degree  in  Business  Adminis- 
tration. These  core  requirements  are: 

Algorithmic  Languages  I  (CSC  100) 3  hrs. 

Principles  of  Accounting  (BAd  201  and  202) 6  hrs. 

Principles  of  Economics  (Econ  201  and  202) 6  hrs. 

Statistics  (Math  222) 3  hrs. 

Industrial  Relations  (Econ.  305) 3  hrs. 

Marketing  (BAd  311)  3  his. 

Financial  Management  (BAd  316) 3  hrs. 

Managerial  Economics  (Econ  324) 3  hrs. 

Cost  Accounting  (BAd  371) 3  hrs. 

Business  Law  (BAd  380) 3  hrs. 

Industrial  Management  (BAd  400)  3  hrs. 

The  concentration  requirements  are: 

B.S.  in  Accounting 

Intermediate  Accounting  I  (BAd  374) 3  hrs. 

Intermediate  Accounting  II  (BAd  375) 3  hrs. 

Advanced  Accounting  (BAd  471) 3  hrs. 

Auditing  (BAd  475)  3  hrs. 

Income  Taxation  for  Individuals  (BAd  477) 3  hrs. 

Advanced  Income  Taxation  (BAd  478) 3  hrs. 

Related  Work  in  BAd,  Econ.  or  Math 3  hrs. 
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B.A.  in  Business  Administration 

Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy  (Econ  370) 3  hrs. 

Organization  Theory  (BAd  444) 3  hrs. 

Industrial  Organization  (Econ  480) 3  hrs. 

The  requirements  for  the  B.A.  degree  in  Economics  are: 

Algorithmic  Languages  I  (CSC100) 3  hrs. 

Principles  of  Economics  (Econ  201  and  202)  ....  6  hrs. 

Statistics  (Math  222)   3  hrs. 

Econometrics  (Econ  312)  3  hrs. 

Microeconomic  Analysis  (Econ  322) 3  hrs. 

Macroeconomic  Analysis  (Econ  323)  3  hrs. 

Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy  (Econ  370) 3  hrs. 

Industrial  Organization  &  Public  Policy 

(Econ  480)  3  hrs. 

and  two  of  the  following  courses: 

Labor  Economics  (Econ  306) 3  hrs. 

Comparative  Economics  Systems  (Econ  375)  ...  3  hrs. 

Topics  in  Economics  (Econ  390) 3  hrs. 

Economies  of  Development  (Econ  435) 3  hrs. 

Evolution  of  Economic  Thought  (Econ  477)  ....  3  hrs. 

Work-Study  Program  in  Econometrics  (Econ  449)  3  hrs. 

In  computing  the  quality  point  average  in  the  major,  all  core 
courses  and  all  concentration  courses  are  included. 


Typical  Program 


B.S.  in  Accounting  and  B.A.  in  Business  Administration 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English  101    3 

Laboratory  Science    4 

Mathematics  101 3 

Humanities    3 

Elective1  3 

16 


English  102   3 

Laboratory  Science    4 

Mathematics  120 3 

Humanities    3 

Elective1 3 

16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Prin.  of  Econ.  (Econ  201)   3 

Algorithmic  Lang.  I  (CSC100)  .  3 

Prin.  of  Aecting.  (BAd  201)   ...  3 

Elective1 g 


Prin.  of  Econ.  (Econ  202 3 

Statistics  (Math  222) 3 

Prin.  of  Accting.  (BAd  202)   ...  3 

Elective' 6 


15 


15 


1  A  minimum  of  6  hrs.  of  these  electives  must  be  taken  from  courses 
other  than  those  offered  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 
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B.S.  in  Accounting 
Junior  and  Senior  Year 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Intermed.  Acctg.  (BAd  374)  ...  3 

Business  Law  (BAd  380) 3 

Marketing  (BAd  311)   3 

Industrial  Rel.  (Econ  305)   ....  3 

Elective1 3 

15 


Intermed.  Acctg.  (BAd  375)   ...  3 

Financial  Mgt.  (BAd  316) 3 

Cost  Aceting  (BAd  371) 3 

Elective1 6 

15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Advanced  Aceting  (BAd  471)  .  .  3 

Inc.  Tax  Aceting  (BAd  477)   ...  3 

Industrial  Mgt.  (BAd  400) 3 

Elective1 6 

15 


Auditing  (BAd  475)   3 

Adv.  Inc.  Tax  Acctg  (BAd  478) .  3 

Managerial  Econ.  (Econ  324)  .  .  3 
Related  Work  (BAd,  Math,  or 

Econ)     3 

Elective1 3 


15 


B.A.  in  Business  Administration 
Junior  and  Senior  Year 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Financial  Mgt.  (BAd  316) 3 

Cost.  Aceting  (BAd  371) 3 

Mon.  &  Fiscal  Policy  (Econ 

370)    3 

Elective1 6 

15 


Marketing  (BAd  311)   3 

Industrial  Rel.  (Econ.  305)   ....  3 

Business  Law  (BAd  380) 3 

Elective1 6 

15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Managerial  Econ.  (Econ.  324)   .  3 
Organization  Theory  (BAd 

444)    3 

Elective1 9 

15 


Industrial  Mgt.  (BAd  400)  ....  3 
Ind.  Organization  (Econ.  480)  .  3 
Elective1 9 

15 


Typical  Program 
B.A.  in  Economics 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English  101   3 

Math  101    3 

Laboratory   Science   4 

Humanities    3 

Elective    3 

16 


English  102   3 

Math   120    3 

Laboratory  Science    4 

Humanities    3 

Elective    3 

16 


1  A  minimum  of  6  hrs.  of  these  electives  must  be  taken  from  courses 
other  than  those  offered  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Prin.  of  Econ.  (Econ  201)   3 

Algorithmic  Lang.  I  (CSC100)  .  3 

Statistics   (Math  222)    3 

Electives    6 

15 


Prin.  of  Econ.  (Econ  202)   3 

Econometrics  (Econ  312) 3 

Electives    9 


15 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Microeconomic  Analysis  (Econ 
322)    3 

Monetary  &  Fiscal  Policy 

(Econ  370)    3 

Electives    9 

15 


Macroeconomie  Analysis 

(Econ  323)   3 

Economics  Option 3 

Electives    9 

15 


Economics  Options 
Electives     


SENIOR  YEAR 


.    6        Economics  480 3 

.    9       Economics  Option 3 

—       Electives     9 

15  — 

15 


Graduate  Study 

College  of  Business  Administration 
The  Master  of  Management  Program 
Admission 

Admission  to  the  Master  of  Management  Program  is  open  to 
qualified  graduates  of  recognized  colleges  or  universities  ac- 
credited by  a  regional  or  general  accrediting  agency.  There  are 
four  major  requirements  for  admission:  (1)  a  generally  satisfactory 
undergraduate  record;  (2)  an  acceptable  score  on  the  Admission 
Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business,  administered  by  the  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey;  (3)  a  descrip- 
tion of  any  significant  work  experience,  and  (4)  three  supporting 
letters  of  recommendation  from  professors  or  employers.  Appli- 
cations should  be  completed  at  least  three  months  prior  to  the 
semester  in  which  the  applicant  expects  to  enroll. 

For  application  forms  and  test  information  write  to: 

Director  of  Graduate  Studies 

Master  of  Management  Program 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

UNCC  Station 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213 

Program  Philosophy 

The  primary  objective  of  graduate  study  in  Management  is  to 
develop  candidates  for  leadership  positions  in  complex  organiza- 
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tions  of  the  future.  The  basic  philosophy  of  the  graduate  program 
recognizes  that  managerial  procedures  and  practices  of  today 
are  subject  to  rapid  change.  For  this  reason  the  program  em- 
phasizes a  process  of  perceiving,  analyzing  and  solving  adminis- 
trative problems.  The  burden  is  placed  on  the  student  to  deter- 
mine relevant  facts,  evaluate  alternatives  and  prepare  for  action. 
Organizations  are  analyzed  as  economic,  social,  political  and 
technological  units  operating  in  an  environment  with  changing 
regional,  national,  and  international  dimensions.  Candidates  are 
encouraged  to  anticipate,  innovate  and  adjust  in  this  dynamic 
environment. 

The  curriculum  stresses  the  universal  characteristics  of  man- 
agement and  administration  and  their  application  in  various 
types  of  organizations.  Fundamental  management  problems  are 
examined  from  an  economic,  quantitative  and  behavioral  point  of 
view.  Courses  in  economic  analysis  and  managerial  accounting 
focus  on  financial  performance  and  resource  allocation,  while 
those  in  behavioral  analysis  emphasize  individual  and  group 
conduct.  Courses  in  information  analysis  and  quantitative  analysis 
make  possible  the  integration  of  the  economic  and  behavioral 
aspects  of  administrative  problems  with  the  decision-making 
requirements  of  practicing  managers.  These  areas  constitute  the 
core  courses  in  basic  analysis  required  of  all  candidates. 

After  completing  the  basic  analysis  sequence,  a  student  selects 
an  organization  option.  These  options  provide  an  opportunity  for 
a  candidate  to  specialize  in  the  administrative  problems  of 
particular  types  of  institutions.  Options  in  Financial  Management 
and  Industrial  Management  are  offered.  The  Financial  Manage- 
ment option  is  designed  for  candidates  pursuing  careers  in  com- 
mercial banking,  investment  banking,  consumer  financing, 
mortgage  banking  and  related  institutions.  The  Industrial 
Management  Option  is  appropriate  for  students  pursuing  careers 
in  manufacturing  organizations.  Other  options  will  be  added  to 
the  program  as  die  need  arises. 

The  final  two  courses  in  the  program  are  Management  & 
Administrative  Strategy  and  the  Social  Functions  of  Adminis- 
tration. These  courses  are  designed  to  integrate  the  concepts  and 
mediods  of  analysis  developed  throughout  a  candidate's  program 
of  study.  Students  are  required  to  solve  administrative  problems 
that  illustrate  the  interdependencv  of  financial,  industrial,  govern- 
mental, marketing  and  transportation  institutions.  Finallv,  a 
candidate  must  demonstrate  his  ability  to  synthesize  his  knowl- 
edge in  a  comprehensive  examination. 

The  methods  of  instruction  adopted  in  die  program  are  de- 
signed to  prepare  a  candidate  for  the  realities  of  a  management 
career.  These  methods  include  simulations,  role  playing,  written 
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communications,  lectures  and  the  case  study  methods.  It  is  the 
ability  to  analyze,  to  judge  trends,  to  weigh  diverse  influences 
that  leads  to  sound  judgment.  This  ability  can  be  developed  only 
through  practice.  The  methods  of  instruction  employed  in  the 
program  are  designed  to  provide  such  practice. 

Courses  in  the  program  are  scheduled  to  accommodate  part- 
time  and  full-time  students.  Classes  are  held  in  the  late  afternoon 
and  early  evening  throughout  the  year.  Part-time  students  may 
enroll  in  two  courses  during  the  Fall  and  Spring  semesters  and 
one  course  during  the  summer.  A  part-time  student  may  complete 
the  program  in  two  and  one-half  years.  Full-time  students  may 
enroll  in  four  courses  during  the  Fall  and  Spring  Semesters  and 
two  courses  during  the  summer.  These  students  may  complete 
the  program  in  one  and  one- half  years. 

Program  Design 

A.  Preparation 

Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Management  Program  must 
present  evidence  of  preparation  in  Accounting,  Mathematics  and 
Statistics,  Economics  and  Computer  Science  before  beginning 
the  graduate  course  work. 

B.  Basic  Analysis 

All  candidates  are  required  to  take  the  following  basic  analysis 
courses: 

Mgt.  611     Economic  Analysis  I 

Mgt.  612     Economic  Analysis  II 

Mgt.  621     Management  Information,  Analysis  and  Presentation 

Mgt.  622     Quantitative  Analysis 

Mgt.  631     Managerial  Accounting 

Mgt.  661     Behavioral  Analysis  I 

Mgt.  662     Behavioral  Analysis  II 

C.  Organizational  Option 

Upon  completion  of  die  basic  analysis  sequence  candidates 
must  select  an  option  in  Industrial  Management  or  Financial 
Management. 

The  Industrial  Management  Option  includes: 

Mgt.  641  Production  Management 

Mgt.  652  Corporate  Financial  Management 

and 

Mgt.  671  Marketing  and  Logistics 

The  Financial  Management  Option  includes: 

Mgt.  651  Structure  and  Theory  of  Financial  Markets 

Mgt.  652  Corporate  Financial  Management 

and 

Mgt.  653  Investment  Analysis  and  Management 
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D.  Synthesis 

The  final  courses  required  of  all  candidates  are: 

Mgt.  692     Social  Function  of  Administration 

and 

Mgt.  694     Management  and  Administrative  Strategy 

E.  All  candidates  are  required  to  demonstrate  the  ability  to 
integrate  their  knowledge  in  a  comprehensive  examination 
admistered  at  the  end  of  the  program. 


Course  Descriptions 
Business  Administration 

201.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING.  (3)  A  study  of  fundamental 
accounting  principles,  with  emphasis  on  managerial  uses  of  accounting 
data,  and  analysis  of  financial  statements.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one 
laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a  week.  The  laboratory  period  is 
optional  unless  scheduled  for  an  examination. 

202.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business 
Administration  201.  A  study  of  basic  accounting  theory;  corporate 
financing  and  reporting;  financial  planning;  and  an  introduction  to 
cost  accounting.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two 
hours  a  week.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless  scheduled  for 
an  examination. 

311.  MARKETING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  202.  Analysis  of 
the  activities  which  direct  the  flow  of  goods  and  services  from  pro- 
ducers to  consumers  in  modern  economic  systems;  focuses  on  develop- 
ment of  the  student's  ability  to  perceive  and  evaluate  marketing 
problems  and  policies. 

316.  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business 
Administration  202.  Principles  and  problems  of  business  financing. 
Particular  emphasis  on  financial  planning  and  control. 

371.  COST  ACCOUNTING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  Adminis- 
tration 202.  A  study  of  cost  determination  and  control.  Includes  pro- 
cedures for  job  order,  process  and  standard  systems,  and  management 
uses  of  cost  data.  Three  lecture  hours,  two  laboratory  hours.  The 
laboratory  period  is  optional  unless  scheduled  for  an  examination. 

374.  INTERMEDIATE  ACCOUNTING  I.  (3)  Prerequisite  Business 
Administration  202.  A  study  of  accounting  theory  and  concepts  and 
their  application  to  financial  accounting.  Three  lecture  hours,  two 
laboratory  hours.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless  scheduled 
for  an  examination. 

375.  INTERMEDIATE  ACCOUNTING  II.  (3)  Prerequisite  Business 
Administration  374.  A  continuation  of  Business  Administration  374 
with  an  emphasis  on  accounting  problems  peculiar  to  corporate  and 
partnership    organizations    and    governmental    units.    Three    lectures 
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hours,  two  laboratory  hours.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless 
scheduled  for  an  examination. 

380.  BUSINESS  LAW.  (3)  A  study  of  the  legal  environment  withm 
which  business  operates,  topics  covered  include  contracts,  sales, 
negotiable  instruments,  agency,  partnerships,  and  corporations. 

382.  SALES,  CREDIT  AND  SECURITY  TRANSACTIONS.  (3) 
The  study  of  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code.  Subjects  covered  include 
sale  of  goods,  commercial  paper,  bank  deposits  and  collections,  letters 
of  credit,  bulk  transfers,  documents  of  title,  investment  securities 
and  secured  transactions. 

390.  TOPICS  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION.  (3)  May  be 
repeated  for  credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  Division.  Topics  from 
the  area  of  Management  and  Administration. 


400.  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Economics 
202,  Business  Administration  202  and  Math  222.  The  principles  under- 
lying the  solution  of  problems  in  organization  and  operation  oi  indus- 
trial enterprises.  Emphasis  placed  on  the  management  functions  of 
planning,  organizing,  actuating  and  controlling  business  activity. 

444.  ORGANIZATION  THEORY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Economics  202 
and  senior  standing.  An  application  of  traditional  and  behavioral 
concepts  to  business  organization  and  decision  making.  Primarily  a 
study  of  the  process  of  decision  making  in  the  business  organization 
including  the  more  modern  feed  back  systems  of  group  behavior. 

471.  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  Ad- 
ministration 375.  Special  advanced  accounting  problems  and  reports 
including  parnership  formation  and  dissolution,  installment  sales,  con- 
signments, branch  accounting,  consolidated  statements,  statement  of 
affairs,  receiver's  accounts,  realization  and  liquidation  reports,  actuarial 
science,  estates,  and  trusts.  Three  lecture  hours,  two  laboratory  hours 
per  week.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless  scheduled  for  an 
examination. 

475.  AUDITING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business  Administration  375. 
Auditing  theory  and  practice  with  emphasis  on  public  auditing. 
Three  lecture  hours,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  The  laboratory 
period  is  optional  unless  scheduled  for  an  examination. 

477.  INCOME  TAXATION  FOR  INDIVIDUALS.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Business  Administration  202.  A  study  of  federal  and  state  income  tax 
laws  applying  to  individuals.  The  preparation  of  individual  income 
tax  returns  is  stressed  in  laboratory  problems.  Three  lecture  hours,  two 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless 
scheduled  for  an  examination. 

478.  ADVANCED  INCOME  TAXATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Business 
Administration  477.  A  study  of  federal  and  state  income  tax  laws 
applying  to  partnerships,  corporations,  estates  and  busts;  and  estate, 
gift,  and  inheritance  taxes.  Three  lecture  hours,  two  laboratory  hours 
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per  week.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless  scheduled  for  an 
examination. 

479.  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING  PROBLEMS.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Business  Administration  471.  Intensive  study  of  principles  and  techni- 
ques involved  in  the  solution  of  advanced  accounting  problems  en- 
countered in  public  accounting  practice.  Three  lecture  hours,  two 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless 
scheduled  for  an  examination. 

Economics 

201.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  -  MACRO.  (3)  Topics  con- 
sidered include  the  scope  and  methodology  of  economics  as  a  social 
science,  the  measurement  of  national  income,  the  theory  of  national 
income  determination,  money  and  banking,  and  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy. 

202.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  -  MICRO.  (3)  Topics  con- 
sidered include  the  operation  of  the  pricing  mechanism  of  a  market 
economy,  the  industrial  organization  of  our  contemporary  capitalistic 
economy,  problems  of  economic  concentration  and  of  agriculture, 
the  theory  of  income  distribution,  international  economic  relationships, 
and  comparative  economic  systems. 

305.  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  202. 
Systematic  analysis  of  the  sociological,  economic,  and  political  forces 
affecting  and  affected  by  the  work  environment.  Special  emphasis  on 
market  structure,  the  small  group,  the  legal  environment,  and  union 
structure. 

306.  LABOR  ECONOMICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Economics  201  and 
202.  The  economic  implications  of  basic  phenomena  in  the  field  of 
labor,  including  wage  and  employment  theory,  collective  bargaining, 
unemployment,  and  social  insurance.  Historical  and  legal  forces 
affecting  the  work  environment  are  covered. 

312.  ECONOMETRICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  222.  An 
exposition  of  relevant  economic  parameters  utilizing  regression  analysis 
and  in-depth  studies  of  relationships  between  explained  and  explana- 
tory variables.  Topics  include  simple  and  multiple  regression  and  cor- 
relation, matrix  algebra,  and  tests  of  significance,  all  as  related  to  the 
modern  theory  of  econometrics.  Frequent  use  of  "packaged"  computer 
programs  will  be  made  throughout  the  course. 

322.  MICROECONOMIC  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Economics 
201  and  202.  This  course  deals  with  various  aspects  of  microeconomic 
analysis  with  its  primary  emphasis  on  the  theory  of  utility  and  pro- 
duction functions.  A  detailed  discussion  of  resource  allocation  is  under- 
taken for  the  determination  of  optimum  output  and  pricing  by  a  firm 
operating  under  various  market  situations  such  as  pure  competition, 
monopoly,  oligopoly,  and  imperfect  competition.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
distribution  and  welfare  theories. 


323. 
201 
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MACROECONOMIC  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Economics 
and   Econometrics    312.    An    analysis    of  economic   aggregates, 


primarily  of  income  determination.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
development  of  macroeconomic  models  and  forecasting. 

j  324.  MANAGERIAL  ECONOMICS.  (3)  Prerequisites;  Economics 
202,  Business  Administration  202,  and  Mathematics  222.  A  considera- 
tion of  economic  problems  of  particular  importance  to  business  firms, 

I  with  a  view  of  using  tools  of  economic  analysis  in  managerial  decision 

•|  making. 

370.  MONETARY  AND  FISCAL  POLICY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Eco- 
nomics 201.  An  examination  of  the  nature  and  content  of  economic 

I  behavior  of  the  American  economy.  This  course  deals  primarily  with 
a  critical  examination  of  monetary  and  fiscal  tools  and  their  application 

I  with  a  view  toward  full  employment,  economic  growth,  and  price 
stability. 

375.    COMPARATIVE    ECONOMIC    SYSTEMS.     (3)    Prerequisite: 
1  Economics  202.  An  institutional  and  theoretical  approach  to  competi- 
tive economics.  Includes  an  analysis  of  the  Marxian  theoretical  system 
as  well  as  a  comparison  of  capitalism,  socialism,  and  communism. 

390.  TOPICS  IN  ECONOMICS.  (3)  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Prerequisites:  consent  of  the  Division.  Topics  from  the  areas  of  Eco- 
nomic Theory,  Economic  Development,  Consumer  Economics,  Welfare 
Economics  and  Current  Economic  Problems. 

435.  ECONOMICS  OF  DEVELOPMENT.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Eco- 
nomics 201  and  202.  Different  theories  of  economic  growth  and 
development  are  examined  with  a  view  to  their  application  to  varying 
economic  and  social  systems.  Current  theoretical  models  are  studied  in 
order  to  determine  their  relevance  to  efficient  allocation  of  resources  to 
both  the  developed  and  the  developing  nations. 

,  449.  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM  IN  ECONOMETRICS.  (3  to  6  his. 
credit,  by  determination  of  faculty  Committee)  Prerequisites:  Eco- 
nomics 201  and  202.  Microeconomics  Analysis,  Macroeconomic 
analysis,  Econometric.  Enrollment  granted  only  by  permission  of  a 
faculty  committee  from  the  College  of  Business  Administration  Prior 
to  enrollment,  plans  for  the  student's  work  assignment  in  Econometrics 
must  be  completed.  Assignments  in  government  utilities  banking,  and 
other  paid  employment  must  utilize  the  techniques  and  principles 
learned  in  Core  requirements  in  economics.  Work  assignments  require 
enough  faculty  contact  with  the  student  and  employer  to  insure  satis- 
factory   performance   by    the   student.    Such    assignments    must    be   a 

i  minimum  of  three  months  full  time,  six  months  half  time,  and  other 
proportional  periods  of  time. 

471.  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Eco- 
■  nomics  201  and  202.  A  survey  of  trade  theories  from  classical  mercanti- 
lism to  the  contemporary  version.  A  detailed  discussion  of  balance  of 
payments,  foreign  exchange  rate,  capital  movements,  and  monetary 
reform  proposals  is  undertaken.  Special  attention  is  given  to  an  evaln- 
-  ation  of  international  financial  organizations  and  regional  groupings. 

477.  EVOLUTION  OF  ECONOMIC  THOUGHT.  (3)  Prerequisites: 
Economics  201  and  202  and  History  102.  The  evolution  of  economic 
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thought  in  the  West  from  Plato  through  Marshall.  Special  emphasis  is 
given  to  the  changes  in  economic  thinking  that  attended  the  emergency 
of  modern  economic  institutions  following  medieval  times,  and  to  the 
work  of  Smith,  Mara,  and  Marshall. 

480.  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  PURLIC  POLICY.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  Economics  202.  An  examination  of  the  characteristics  of 
various  types  of  industries— competitive,  oligopolistic,  monopolistic, 
and  monopolistic-ally  competitive— and  of  the  questions  of  public  policy 
in  dealing  with  problems  created  by  industrial  concentration. 


Graduate  Courses  in  Management 

MGT611.  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  I.  (3)  A  study  of  the  method  of 
economic  analysis  employed  in  the  examination  of  the  external  eco- 
nomic environment  of  the  organization.  The  computer  and  computer 
techniques  will  be  used  as  a  tool  in  this  course.  The  economic  factors 
determining  changes  in  national  income  and  levels  of  economic 
activity  in  the  nation,  region,  and  industry  are  considered  and  analyzed. 
Analytical  concepts  and  techniques  for  forecasting  general  economic 
and  industry  activity  are  developed,  and  the  relevance  of  such  techni- 
ques for  administration  of  organizations  is  examined. 

MGT612.  ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  II.  (3)  This  course  deals  with 
the  use  of  economic  analysis  in  the  internal  operations  of  an  indi- 
vidual firm,  and  with  the  pricing  of  a  firm's  output  in  the  product 
markets.  Topics  considered  include  cost  analysis,  capital  budgeting, 
and  the  pricing  policies  of  business.  Computer  techniques  will  be 
employed  where  relevant. 

MGT621.  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION,  ANALYSIS  AND 
PRESENTATION.  (3)  Written  communications  and  statistical  analyses 
are  becoming  increasingly  important  as  bases  for  managerial  decision- 
making. As  organizations  become  more  complex,  the  use  of  these  tools 
will  accelerate.  This  course  emphasizes  techniques  used  in  orderly 
search  and  retrieval  of  information;  statistical  analysis  of  data  including 
sampling,  basic  probability  concepts,  and  hypothesis  testing;  and  the 
transmission  of  meaning  by  written,  oral,  graphic  and  electronic  means. 

MGT622.  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  (3)  The  purpose  of  this 
course  is  to  develop  the  candidate's  ability  to  analyze  the  problems  of 
the  firm  from  a  quantitative  point  of  view  and  to  utilize  computers 
and  computer  techniques  for  this  purpose.  Game  theory,  linear  pro- 
gramming, queueing,  and  computer  simulation  are  stressed. 

MGT631.  MANAGERIAL  ACCOUNTING.  (3)  A  study  of  the 
internal  managerial  uses  of  Accounting  Data.  Topics  include  profit 
planning,  evaluation  of  management  performance  and  cost  analysis 
for  decision-making,  and  the  use  of  the  computer  as  a  management 
tool. 

MGT641.  PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT.  (3)  This  course  draws 
upon  the  economic,  behavioral  and  quantitative  disciplines  and  inte- 
grates them  with  the  production  function  of  an  industrial  organization. 
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Product,  capacity  and  operating  systems  are  identified  and  analyzed. 
Case  studies  and  computer  techniques  are  to  be  used  extensively. 

MGT651.  STRUCTURE  AND  THEORY  OF  FINANCIAL  MAR- 
KETS. (3)  A  broad  survey  of  both  the  money  and  capital  markets. 
Interest  rate  determination  and  determinants  of  money  supply  and 
demand  will  be  stressed.  Emphasis  will  also  be  given  to  principal 
instruments  within  and  interactions  between  the  money  and  capital 
markets. 

MGT652.  CORPORATE  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT.  (3)  Theory 
and  practice  of  corporate  finance  including  asset  management,  cost 
of  capital,  budgeting,  optimization  problems,  and  socio-economic 
aspects  of  financial  management.  Computer  technology  will  be 
employed. 

MGT653.  INVESTMENT  ANALYSIS  AND  MANAGEMENT.  (3) 
Theory  and  practice  of  investment  problems  of  individuals  and  fund 
managers.  Investment  analysis,  elements  of  the  investment  process, 
and  criteria  for  investment  decisions  will  be  emphasized  with  employ- 
ment of  the  computer  as  relevant. 

MGT661.  REHAVIORAL  ANALYSIS  I.  (3)  Management  is  con- 
cerned with  the  planning,  execution  and  control  of  the  activities  of 
organizations.  These  activities  affect  and  are  affected  by  the  responses 
of  individuals  within  (employees)  and  outside  (customers)  of  organi- 
zations. This  course  draws  upon  the  principles,  theoiy  and  empirical 
findings  of  the  behavioral  sciences  to  provide  the  student  a  better 
understanding  of  individual  human  behavior  patterns.  Such  under- 
standing will  lead  to  better  predictions  of  the  reactions  to  change  by 
both  employees  and  customers. 

MGT662.  BEHAVIORAL  ANALYSIS  II.  (3)  Application  of  the 
insights  of  the  behavioral  sciences  to  the  operation  of  an  organization 
with  special  reference  to  interpersonal,  group,  and  institutional  relation- 
ships. 

MGT671.  MARKETING  AND  LOGISTICS.  (3)  This  course  draws 
upon  the  disciplines  of  economics,  the  behavioral  sciences  and  mathe- 
matics to  develop  perception  and  skill  in  marketing  and  logistics 
management.  The  focus  is  upon  the  decisions  required  to  effectively 
balance  the  objectives  and  resources  of  the  firm  in  developing  success- 
ful marketing  and  logistics  strategies.  Case  studies,  simulations,  and 
computer  techniques  will  be  used  in  this  course. 

MGT692.  SOCIAL  FUNCTION  OF  ADMINISTRATION.  (3)  This 
course  stresses  the  political,  ethical,  and  legal  aspects  of  administration. 
The  social  function  and  environment  of  organizations  are  identified 
and  analyzed.  The  course  work  will  include  a  consideration  of  the 
legal  environment  in  which  business  or  other  organizations  operate, 
and  the  student  will  be  encouraged  to  develop  a  concept  of  the  role 
and  responsibilities  of  institutional  leadership. 

MGT694.  MANAGEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  STRATEGY. 
(3)  This  course  is  designed  to  synthesize  the  concepts  and  analytical 
methods    developed    throughout   the    candidate's    program    of  study. 
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Students  are  required  to  solve  organizational  problems  encountered  by 
top  administrators.  The  interdependences'  of  financial,  industrial,  govern- 
mental and  distribution  organizations  is  stressed.  Participation  in  a 
complex  simulation  will  be  an  integral  part  of  this  course. 


College  of  Engineering 


Engineering 


Dean:  Professor  Barnette 


Celanese  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering:  Bell 

Professor:  Wayne 

Associate  Professor:  Norem 

Assistant  Professors:  Bayer,  Coleman,  Crippen, 

Davis,  Evett,  Kim,  Smith 

Instructor:  Baker  (part-time) 

Lecturer:  Gibbon  (part-time) 

The  College  of  Engineering  offers  an  undergraduate  program 
in  professional  engineering  education  which  can  be  used  as  the 
foundation  for  several  different  career  objectives. 

1)  Some  students  will  wish  to  prepare  for  a  career  as  a  profes- 
sional engineer  in  industry,  in  business,  or  in  consulting. 

2)  Some  will  look  toward  graduate  study  in  order  to  prepare  for 
careers  in  research,  development,  or  teaching. 

3)  Still  others  will  desire  a  more  general  and  a  more  liberal  engi- 
neering education  with  the  objective  of  keeping  a  variety  of 
career  avenues  open. 

Whatever  the  objectives,  there  are  several  essential  components 
in  a  sound  program  of  engineering  study.  The  curriculum  must 
include  a  substantial  content:  (1)  in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences,  (2)  in  the  physical  sciences  (3)  in  mathematics,  (4)  in  the 
engineering  sciences.  Also,  (5)  there  must  be  an  in  depth  experi- 
ence in  creative  engineering  design.  The  student  preparing  for 
graduate  study,  while  including  all  these  components  in  his 
undergraduate  program,  will  place  special  emphasis  upon  Sci- 
ence, Engineering  Science,  and  Mathematics.  The  student 
expecting  to  accept  employment  in  industry  after  four  years  of 
study  will  wish  to  emphasize  the  Engineering  Sciences  and 
creative  engineering  design.  A  high  percentage  of  engineering 
graduates  ultimately  take  on  executive  and  management  re- 
sponsibilities in  industries  and  firms  which  are  based  upon 
engineered  products  and  engineering  services.  Therefore,  some 
students  will  want  to  construct  an  elective  option  which  includes 
Business  Administration  and  Economics  courses,  and  courses 
which  will  strengthen  their  communication  skills. 
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There  are  many  students  who  have  not  settled  upon  career 
objectives  by  the  time  they  enter  college,  and  some  who  may  not 
develop  specific  objectives  until  late  in  their  four-year  program 
of  study.  These  persons,  if  they  have  aptitude  and  interest  in  both 
technical  and  non-technical  areas  of  knowledge,  have  the  op- 
portunity to  synthesize  for  themselves,  with  counsel  and  guidance, 
a  program  of  study  combining  engineering  and  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences.  The  combination  of  liberal  and  engineering 
education  should  offer  the  student  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
find  meaning  and  self-fulfillment  in  a  technological  age,  what- 
ever career  he  may  ultimately  pursue. 

The  Engineering  curriculum  prescribed  by  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  gives  thorough  attention 
to  the  five  essential  components  of  a  sound  program  of  study. 
Those  elements  which  are  considered  basic  to  every  program  of 
study  are  specified  in  the  curriculum  outline,  and  result  in  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  requirements  which  are  the  same  for  all 
engineering  students,  except  for  the  electives  in  the  humanities 
and  social  sciences. 

The  flexibility  required  of  die  curriculum  to  accommodate  the 
several  career  objectives  which  have  been  mentioned  is  provided 
for  by  means  of  two  blocks  of  courses:  namely,  the  Major  Option 
and  die  Minor  Option.  In  addition  to  providing  for  a  variety  of 
career  objectives,  these  options  give  the  student  the  opportunity 
to  achieve  a  limited  beginning  toward  specialization  in  one  of 
the  long  established  fields  of  Engineering  (Electrical,  Mechanical, 
Civil,  etc.),  in  some  of  the  newly  emerging  fields  (Biomedical 
Electronics,  Ocean  Engineering,  et  al),  or  to  synthesize  an  inter- 
disciplinary program  of  study  (engineering  science,  electro- 
mechanical systems,  energy  conversion,  et  al).  Guidelines  for 
using  die  core  of  offerings  within  the  College  of  Engineering  and 
throughout  the  University  to  plan  the  appropriate  content  of  the 
major  and  minor  options  are  given  immediately  following  the 
curriculum  outline. 


Curriculum  Requirements 

for  the 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English  101   3 

Chemistry  101 4 

Mathematics  104 3 

Engineering  101   2 

Hum.  or  S.S.  (a)   3 

15 


English  102   3 

Chemistry  102 4 

Mathematics  143 3 

Mathematics  144 3 

Engineering  102   2 

15 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


EE  211   3 

EM  211 3 

Mathematics  244 3 

Economics  201 3 

Engineering  251   1 

Science  Elective  (b)  3 

16 


EE  212   3 

EM  212 3 

Mathematics  271 3 

Physics  222 3 

Engineering  252   1 

Hum.  or  S.S 3 

16 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Major  Option  (d) 7 

ME  311 3 

Physics  231    3 

Hum.  or  S.S 3 

16 


Major  Option 7 

Minor  Option  (e)   3 

Mathematics  3xx  (c)   3 

Hum.  or  S.S 3 

16 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Major  Option   7-10 

Minor  Option   6-  3 

Hum.  or  S.S 3 

16 
Total  Requirements     126  Hours 


Major  Option   7.4 

Minor  Option  6-9 

Hum.  or  S.S 3 

16 


(a)  Humanities  and  Social  Science  Electives.  It  is  believed  that  the 
well-educated  engineer  should  have  a  broad  background  in  the  humani- 
ties and  social  studies  and  also  attain  some  depth  in  at  least  one  non- 
technical area.  The  student  should  thus  use  the  first  three  of  these 
electives  to  explore  and  identify  areas  of  interest  outside  the  technical 
fields. 

Prior  to  registering  for  the  fourth  of  these  electives  the  student  is  to 
submit  a  statement  of  objectives  and  a  plan  for  utilizing  the  remaining 
humanities  and  social  studies  electives  to  gain  depth  in  one  or  more 
particular  areas. 

(b)  An  elective  selected  from  a  list  of  approved  courses  in  the  basic 
sciences.  Included  on  this  list  are  courses  in  Physics,  Chemistry,  the 
Earth  Sciences  and  the  Life  Sciences. 

(c)  A  300-level  mathematics  course  approved  by  the  adviser  for  each 
option. 

(d)  The  Major  Option.  The  28  semester  hours  of  Major  Option  course 
work  may  be  used  to  specialize  in  a  classical  field  of  engineering,  or  to 
synthesize  an  interdisciplinary  engineering  or  engineering-science 
program.  The  department  will  maintain  a  current  list  of  possible 
options  from  which  the  student  may  select.  However,  each  student  is 
encouraged  to  develop  a  personal  program  of  study  through  counseling 
with  departmental  and  extra-departmental  faculty.  Individualized  study 
programs  are  to  be  submitted  for  review  and  are  subject  to  advance 
approval. 

(e)  The  Minor  Option.  The  15  semester  hours  of  Minor  Option  course 
work  may  be  used  in  several  ways;  (1)  To  develop  a  second  area  of 
interest,  e.g.,  Business  Administration,  Foreign  Languages,  Humanities, 
Social  Sciences,  etc.;  (2)  To  strengthen  the  major  field  of  specialization;' 
(3)    To   strengthen   the   Mathematics,    Science   and    Engineering   base 
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preparatory  to  graduate  study;  (4)  To  support  an  interdisciplinary 
study  program,  e.g.,  Bio-Medical  Electronics,  Computer  Science  and 
Engineering,  Biology  and  Physiology  related  to  Ocean  Engineering, 
etc.  Each  student  will  submit,  in  advance,  a  study  plan  setting  forth 
his  objectives  and  details  of  his  Minor  Option  study  program. 

NOTE:  Engineering  faculty,  engineering  students,  and  non-engineering 
faculty  will  work  together  in  study  program  review  committees  in  order 
to  maximize  student  participation  in  the  purposeful  planning  of  their 
undergraduate  programs.  The  requirement  of  pre-planning  the  Major 
Option,  the  Minor  Option,  and  the  Humanities  and  Social  Sciences 
study  programs  is  intended  to  assure  maximum  utilization  of  curriculum 
flexibility  by  actively  involving  the  student  in  a  personalized  program 
of  study  which  will  be  sound  in  the  professional  sense,  will  recognize 
and  take  advantage  of  his  best  motivations  and  highest  capabilities,  and 
will  result  in  a  broad  and  deep  educational  preparation  for  service  to 
and  fulfillment  in  the  current  technological  society. 


Options  in  Professional  Engineering  Areas 
Examples  of  Programs  Which  Can  Be  Developed  Through 
Use  of  The  Major  Option  Block  Courses. 

Even  beyond  the  course  content  which  is  shown  in  the  cur- 
riculum as  common  for  all  students,  there  are  substantial  amounts 
of  engineering  science  material,  and  of  engineering  methodology 
in  analysis  and  design,  which  are  appropriate  to  many  different 
specializations. 

In  recognition  of  this  unity  and  coherence  of  basic  engineering 
science  and  methodology,  the  College  has  developed  a  core  of 
fundamental  courses  which  will  serve  some  classical  areas  of 
engineering.  At  the  same  time,  these  courses  lend  themselves  to 
broad  application  in  the  synthesis  of  modern  inter-disciplinary 
programs  and  study  programs  in  the  newly  emerging  fields  of 
engineering. 

The  lists  of  courses  which  follow  represent  suggested  options 
in  some  classical  fields. 

The  courses  in  these  options  are  listed  in  a  four-semester  format 
which  takes  into  account  prerequisite  relationships.  Variation 
from  the  listed  sequences,  in  regard  to  the  semester  in  which 
specific  courses  are  taken,  may  be  desirable  or  necessary  in  some 
instances.  Minor  option  courses  or  Humanities  and  Social  Science 
electives  can  be  shifted  as  necessary  to  accommodate  such 
changes. 

Option  in  Civil  Engineering 

CE  311   Structural  Analysis    ..  3 

EM  311    Mech.  Behavior  of 

Solids   3 

CE  351  CE  Laboratory  I 1 

CE  421   Structural  Steel 

Design  I   3 

CE  441   Environmental  Engi- 
neering I    3 

CE  451   CE  Laboratory  III   ...  1 


CE  322  Reinforced  Concrete 

Design  I   3 

EM  312    Fluid  Mechanics 3 

CE  352  CE  Laboratory  II   1 

CE  431   Soil  Mechanics 3 

CE  462  Transportation 

Engineering 3 

CE  452  CE  Laboratory  IV 1 
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Option  in  Electrical  Engineering 

EE  311  Transients    3 

EE  321   E&M  Fields 3 

EE  351   EE  Laboratory  I 1 

EE  421   E&M  Fields 3 

EE  431   Electronics 3 

EE  451   EE  Laboratory  III  ,  ,  .  1 

EE  471  Control  Systems  I  .  .  .  .  3 


EE  312  A.  C.  Circuits 

EE   332   Electronics 

EE  352   EE  Laboratory  II  . 

EE  452   EE  Laboratory  IV 
EE  472  Control  Systems  II 


Option  in  Engineering  Mechanics  and  Materials 

EM  311   Mech.  Behavior  of  EM  312  Fluid  Mechanics 3 

Solids  3  EM  362  Materials  Science  II   .  3 

EM  361   Materials  Science  I   .  .  3  EM  352  EM  Laboratory  II   .  .  .  1 

EM  351   EM  Laboratory  I   .  .  .  .  1 

EM  412  Continuum    Mechanics  3 

EM  411   Ad.  Solid  Mechanics   .  3  EM  472  Production  & 

EM  463  Transformations 3  Processes  3 

EM  451   EM  Laboratory  III   .  .  1  EM  452  EM  Laboratory  IV  . '.'.  '.  1 

Option  in  Mechanical  Engineering 

ME  321   Theory  of  Machines  .  .    3         ME  312  Thermo  II    3 

EM  311   Mechanical  Behavior  .    3         EM  312  Fluid    Mechanics    .  3 

ME  351   ME  Laboratory  I  ....    1         ME   352  ME  Laboratory  II  .    .    1 

ME  411   Heat  Transfer  I   3         ME   418  Heat  Transfer  II 3 

ME  421   Design  I 3         ME   422  Design  II 3 

ME  451   ME  Laboratory  II  ...    1         ME  452  ME   Laboratory  IV   .  .    1 

Other  Major  Options 

Students  may  obtain  counseling  in  planning  other  major  options 
which  can  be  supported  by  available  courses.  These  special  programs 
of  study  should  be  planned  during  the  sophomore  year  and  presented  in 
written  proposal  form  for  review  and  approval  by  the  Department 
Chairman  or  a  designated  faculty  committee.  Variations  from  a  field 
proposal  must  be  requested  in  writing  and  approved  in  advance. 

Course  Descriptions 

Basic  Engineering 

EGR  101.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGINEERING  PROBLEMS. 
(2)  An  introduction  to  the  concepts,  techniques,  and  tools  used  to 
solve  engineering  problems.  Use  of  the  slide  rule;  elements  of  engi- 
neering drawing,  graphical  analysis,  descriptive  geometry;  analysis 
and  presentation  of  engineering  results,  graphs  and  charts,  engineering 
reports.  Introduction  to  computer  programming.  One  lecture  and  two 
laboratory  or  problem  hours  per  week. 

EGR  102.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGINEERING  PRINCIPLES. 
(2)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Math  143.  An  introduction  to  some 
fundamental  concepts  in  engineering.  An  introduction  to  engineering 
mechanics;  the  physical  concepts  of  vectors;  forces  and  moments  as 
vector  quantities;  application  of  the  concepts  of  mechanical  equili- 
brium. 

EGR  251.  BASIC  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY  I.  (1)  Pre- 
requisite or  corequisite:  EE  211.  The  first  of  a  series  of  engineering 
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laboratories  designed  to  instruct  the  student  in  the  use  of  laboratory 
equipment,  and  to  develop  and  apply  the  principles  of  experimentation 
and  measurement.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

EGR  252.  BASIC  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY  II.  (1)  Pre- 
requisite: EGR  251.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Math  271.  Continu- 
ation of  EGR  251,  emphasizing  use  of  digital  and  analog  computer 
techniques.  Lecture  and  laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged. 

EGR  490.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  ENGINEERING.  (Variable 
credit  1-4  hours.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.)  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing  in  Engineering.  This  course  will  be  devoted  to  specific  new 
areas  which  are  emerging  in  the  various  fields  of  professional  engi- 
neering. Given  at  the  senior  level,  the  course  will  build  upon  and 
synthesize  the  knowledge  the  students  have  gained  from  the  engineer- 
ing science,  mathematics,  and  physical  sciences  stems  of  the  core  cur- 
riculum. The  specific  topics  covered  in  each  separate  offering  of  the 
course  will  serve  as  the  vehicle  for  teaching  engineering  analysis, 
synthesis  and  design,  while  simultaneously  affording  an  opportunity 
for  the  students  to  point  themselves  toward  an  area  of  specialization. 

EGR  491.  UNDERGRADUATE  RESEARCH.  (Variable  credit  1-4 
hours.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
department.  This  course  involves  the  independent  study  of  a  theoretical 
and/or  experimental  problem  in  a  specialized  area  of  engineering.  The 
student  can  pursue  some  particular  area  or  problem  to  a  depth  much 
greater  than  can  be  undertaken  within  the  scope  of  existing  courses. 
The  topic  of  the  investigation  may  originate  from  the  student  or  from 
the  faculty  member  who  will  supervise  the  study. 


Civil  Engineering 

CE  211.  SURVEYING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Math  144.  Elements  of 
plane  surveying  including  taping,  transit,  level,  stadia,  plane  table, 
topographic  surveying  and  mapping;  care  and  adjustment  of  instru- 
ments; error  adjustments;  area  and  earthwork  computations;  intro- 
duction to  photogrammetry;  computer  techniques.  Periods  for  labora- 
tory, lecture,  and  field  work  will  be  scheduled. 

CE  311.  STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EM  211. 
Analysis  of  statically  determinate  beams  and  frame  structures  under 
fixed  and  moving  loads;  influence  lines  and  criteria  for  moving  loads. 
Beam  and  truss  deflections.  Analysis  of  statically  indeterminate 
structures  by  graphical  methods,  moment  area,  slope  deflection,  and 
moment  distribution. 

CE  322.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  DESIGN  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
CE  311.  Analysis  and  design  of  reinforced  concrete  beams,  columns, 
slabs,  and  footings.  Codes  and  specifications. 

CE  351.  CE  LABORATORY  I.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CE 
311,  EM  311,  ME  311.  Prerequisite:  EGR  252.  Continuation  of  EGR 
252  with  experiments  pertaining  to  civil  engineering  problems. 
Measurement  of  thermodynamic  and  mechanical  properties  of 
materials.  Three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
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CE  352.  CE  LABORATORY  II.  (1)  Prerequisite:  CE  351.  Pre- 
requisite of  corequisite:  EM  212,  CE  322.  Continuation  of  CE  351. 
Analysis  of  simple  systems.  Testing  of  concrete  members.  Three 
laboratory  hours  per  week. 

CE  421.  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  DESIGN  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CE 
311.  Analysis  and  design  of  tension  and  compression  members.  Riveted, 
bolted,  and  welded  connections. 

CE  422.  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  DESIGN  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CE 
421.  Design  of  multispan  and  multistory  structures;  composite  and 
built-up  girders;  comined  stresses;  torsion. 

CE  423.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  DESIGN  II.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
CE  322.  Design  of  beam  girder  and  slabs,  foundations,  and  retaining 
walls;  prestressed  concrete. 

CE  431.  SOIL  MECHANICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EM  312.  Engineer- 
ing properties  of  soils;  identification  and  classification;  to  the  design  of 
foundations,  retaining  walls,  and  other  engineering  structures. 

CE  432.  HYDROLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  department. 
Precipitation,  steam  gaging,  evaportation  and  transpiration,  ground 
water,  hydrographic  analysis;  stream  flow  routing,  frequency,  and 
duration. 

CE  441.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ENGINEERING  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  department.  Principles  and  methods  of  water  supply,  treat- 
ment, and  distribution;  waste  water  collection,  treatment,  and  disposal; 
sanitation. 

CE  442.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ENGINEERING  II.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
CE  441.  A  continuation  of  CE  441.  Problems  of  air  and  water  pol- 
lution and  solid  waste  disposal. 

CE  451.  CE  LABORATORY  III.  (1)  Prerequisite:  CE  352.  Pre- 
requisites or  corequisites;  CE  421,  CE  431.  Continuation  of  CE  352. 
Soil  testing  and  analysis.  Problems  in  steel  design.  Three  laboratory 
hours  per  week. 

CE  452.  CE  LABORATORY  IV.  (1)  Prerequisite:  CE  451.  Pre- 
requisites or  corequisites:  CE  441,  CE  462.  Continuation  of  CE  451. 
Laboratory  problems  in  environmental  engineering  and  water  quality 
analysis.  Analysis  and  design  of  transportation  systems.  Three  labora- 
tory hours  per  week. 

CE  462.  TRANSPORTATION  ENGINEERING  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  department.  Transportation  planning  and  economic  con- 
siderations. Introduction  to  highway  design. 


Electrical  Engineering 


EE  211.  LINEAR  NETWORKS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Math  144. 
Introduction  to  Kirchoffs  current  and  voltage  equations  using  oriented 
linear  graphs  techniques.  Formulation  of  cut  set  and  circuit  matrices. 
Terminal  equations  of  network  elements.  Formulation  of  the  primary 
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and  secondary  systems  of  equations  by  matrix  methods.  Network 
theorems  and  equivalence.  Power  and  energy  functions. 

EE  212.  LINEAR  NETWORKS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EE  211.  Pre- 
requisite or  corequisite:  Math  271.  Formulation  of  network  equations 
and  the  investigation  of  the  transient  and  steady  state  solution  of  these 
equations  with  step,  pulse  and  sinusoidal  driving  functions  using 
classical  methods.  The  vector  transform  as  an  introduction  to  sinu- 
soidal steady  state.  Sinusoidal  steady  state  and  frequency  response  of 
networks. 

EE  311.  TRANSIENTS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EE  212.  The  study  of  the 
Laplace  transform  theorems,  concepts,  properties  and  techniques, 
and  its  application  to  networks.  The  formulation  of  network  equations 
and  the  investigation  of  the  transient  and  steady  state  solutions  of  these 
equations  for  networks  with  step,  pulse,  periodic,  and  sinusoidal  driving 
functions.  Introduction  to  complex  variables,  residues,  and  partial 
fractions.  Initial  conditions,  switching  and  transition  transients.  The 
vector  transform  as  an  introduction  to  the  sinusoidal  steady  state. 

EE  312.  ALTERNATING  CIRCUIT  THEORY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
EE  311.  Analysis  and  investigation  of  sinusoidal  circuits:  series,  parallel, 
network  theorems,  matching,  coupled  circuits,  etc.,  mesh,  branch  and 
node  equations  of  RLCM  multimesh  networks  in  vector  notation, 
both  through  matrix  formulation  and  direct  formulation  from  the 
graph.  The  Fourier  series  and  its  application  to  networks.  Two  and 
four  terminal  network  equivalences,  the  methods  for  the  restrictions 
on  their  interconnections.  Filter  theory:  conventional  and  image 
parameter  methods. 

EE  321.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ELECTROMAGNETIC  FIELDS. 
(3)  Prerequisite:  EE  212.  A  study  of  electric  and  magnetic  fields  using 
the  vector  formulation.  Vector  analysis.  Electrostatics:  potential 
functions,  dielectrics,  capacitance,  energy  and  forces  associated  with 
electric  fields,  solution  of  Laplace's  and  Poisson's  equations.  Magneto- 
statics:  vector  potential  functions,  Lorentz  forces,  hystersis,  magnetic 
polarization  and  induction,  and  energy.  Gauss's,  Ampere's,  Faraday's 
laws,  etc.,  leading  to  the  Maxwell  equations. 

EE  332.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ELECTRONICS  AND  SEMI- 
CONDUCTORS. (3)  Prerequisite:  EE  311.  A  study  of  fundamental 
concepts  and  principles  embracing  both  vacuum  tube  and  semi- 
conductor theory.  Semiconductor  and  vacuum  tube  parameters  and 
characteristics.  Small  signal  analysis  and  equivalent  circuits.  Rectifer 
circuitry,  vacuum  tube  and  gas  tube  power  devices:  thvratrons, 
ignitrons,  etc.  Photoelectric  devices.  Amplifier  and  oscillator  char- 
acteristics and  their  configurations. 

EE  351.  EE  LABORATORY  I.  (I)  Prerequisites:  EGR  252;  EE  311, 
and  EE  321  parallel.  A  continuation  of  EGR  252,  involving  experi- 
ments in  the  areas  of  circuit  theory  and  fields.  Three  hours. 

EE  352.  EE  LABORATORY  II.  (1)  Prerequisites:  EE  312  and  EE 
332  parallel.  A  continuation  of  EE  351  involving  experiments  in  the 
areas  of  circuit  theory,  electronics,  and  semi-conductors.  Three  hours. 
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EE  411.  NETWORK  SYNTHESIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EE  312. 
Positive  real  functions,  their  properties  and  methods  of  testing.  Driving 
point  synthesis  of  LC,  RC  and  RL  networks  into  Foster  and  Cauer 
networks.  One  terminal  pair  RLC  network  synthesis  using  the  Brune 
and  Bott-Duffin  methods.  Realization  of  two  terminal  pair  networks  by 
ladders,  Cauer  networks,  lattices  and  Darlington  networks.  Approxi- 
mation methods. 

EE  412.  NONLINEAR  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EE  312. 
Solutions  ol  nonlinear  problems  using  numerical  methods,  graphical 
methods,  phase  plane  plots,  analysis  of  singular  points,  and  analytical 
techniques.  The  use  of  analogs  and  duals  for  writing  equations.  The 
use  of  the  analog  computer  and  digital  computer. 

EE  421.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  WAVES.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EE 
321.  A  study  of  Maxwell's  equations,  transmission  line  theory,  plane 
waves  in  media,  propagation  of  electromagnetic  waves  in  various 
media.  The  phenomena  of  reflection  and  refraction  at  interfaces  of  two 
dissimilar  materials.  Guided  electromagnetic  waves  in  coaxial  lines 
and  waveguides. 

EE  422.  RADIATION  AND  MICROWAVE  THEORY.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: EE  421.  A  study  of  radiation  into  free  space;  antenna 
theory.  Microwave  theory:  components  and  junctions,  methods  of 
feeding,  matching,  terminations  and  generation.  Microwave  amplifiers 
and  oscillators.  Introduction  to  Laser  theory. 

EE  431.  ELECTRONICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EE  332.  A  study  of 
electronic  and  semiconductor  devices:  transistor  and  vacuum  tube 
power  device,  audio  and  radio  frequency  amplifiers,  tunnel  diode 
amplifiers,  high  frequency  amplifiers,  feedback  analysis  of  vacuum 
tube  and  transistor  circuits,  modulation  and  demodulation  theory 
and  related  circuitry.  Generalized  oscillatory  analysis. 

EE  432.  COMPUTER  ELECTRONICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EE  431. 
A  study  of  logic  and  gate  circuits,  wave-shaping  circuits,  switching 
circuits,  multivibrators,  pulse  circuits.  The  introduction  to  microwave 
electronics  principles  of  electron  devices  including  magnetrons,  kly- 
strons, traveling  wave  tubes  and  particle  accelerators. 

EE  434.  SOLID  STATE  ELECTRONICS.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Physics  241.  Band  structure  of  solids.  Electric  analog  for  an  array  of 
atoms.  Electron  transport  mechanisms  in  conduction,  diffusion, 
tunneling.  Electronic  models  of  varactors,  tunnel  diodes,  and  solid 
state  microwave  devices. 

EE  441.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  DEVICES.  (3)  Prerequisites: 
EE  312,  EE  321.  Magnetic  circuits.  Transformer  principles,  equations, 
circuits.  Magnetic  amplifiers.  Incremental  motion  transducers.  Field 
of  distributed  windings.  Servo  control  transformers,  selsyns. 

EE  442.  ELECTRIC  MACHINERY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EE  441. 
Direct-current  machines,  induction  machines.  Machines  in  control 
systems.  Synchronous  machines.  Fractional  horsepower  motors. 

EE  446.    ELECTRIC     POWER     SYSTEM     ANALYSIS.     (3)     Pre- 
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requisites:  EE  312,  EE  321.  Transmission  lines:  constants,  circuit 
representations,  equations,  circle  diagrams.  System  representations, 
network  equations  and  solutions.  Load  flow  studies,  economic 
operation,  fault  studies,  stability  studies. 

EE  451.  EE  LABORATORY  III.  (1)  Prerequisites:  EE  312,  EE 
332,  EE  352.  A  continuation  of  EE  352  involving  experiments  in  the 
areas  of  circuit  theory,  electronics,  and  electromagnetics.  Three  hours. 
EE  452.  EE  LABORATORY  IV.  (1)  Prerequisite:  EE  451.  A 
continuation  of  EE  451  involving  experiments  in  electromagnetics, 
devices,  and  machines.  Three  hours. 

EE  471.  AUTOMATIC  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  I.  (3)  Pit-requisite: 
EE  312.  A  study  of  transfer  functions,  block  diagrams  and  signal  flow 
graphs.  Feedback  control  system  characteristics.  The  performance  and 
stability  of  feedback  systems  using  root  locus  and  frequency  response 
methods.  Time  domain  analysis  of  control  system.  The  design  and 
compensation  of  control  systems. 

EE  472.  AUTOMATIC  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
EE  471.  A  study  of  state  space  techniques  and  useful  state  space 
methods.  System  stability  and  Liapunov's  method.  Controllability  and 
observability  of  linear  systems.  The  formulation  of  the  state  equations 
for  discrete-time  systems  and  the  analysis  of  these  systems  by  matrices. 
Analysis  of  nonlinear  systems.  Optimal  control  system  studies. 

Engineering  Mechanics  and  Engineering  Materials 

EM  211.  ENGINEERING  MECHANICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  Math  244.  Review  of  vector  algebra;  unit  vectors,  scalar 
and  vector  products  of  vectors.  Newton's  Laws:  the  equilibrium  of  a 
particle,  friction,  the  equilibrium  of  systems  of  particles  and  of  rigid 
bodies.  Center  of  gravity,  center  of  mass,  centroids.  The  kinematics 
of  a  particle:  rectangular  Cartesian  and  orthogonal  curvilinear  co- 
ordinates. The  kinematics  of  rigid  bodies;  relative  motion.  The 
dynamics  of  a  particle:  Newton's  Second  Law,  work  and  kinetic 
energy,  potential  energy,  conservative  force  fields,  impulse  and 
momentum. 

EM  212.  ENGINEERING  MECHANICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EM 
211.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Math  271.  The  dynamics  of  systems 
of  particles:  impulse  and  momentum  of  a  system  of  particles,  moment 
of  momentum,  work  and  kinetic  energy  of  a  system  of  particles. 
Moments  and  products  of  inertia:  principal  moments  of  inertia  and 
principal  axes.  The  dynamics  of  rigid  bodies:  Eider's  equations,  work 
and  energy  equations  of  a  rigid  body,  plane  motion  of  a  rigid  body. 
Single-degree-of-freedom  vibrations. 

EM  311.  MECHANICAL  BEHAVIOR  OF  SOLIDS.  (3)  Pie- 
requisite:  EM  211.  The  structure  of  metallic,  polymeric  and  other 
non-metallic  engineering  materials.  The  mechanical  properties  of 
these  materials  with  emphasis  on  the  relationships  between  structure 
and  properties.  Static  properties  in  tension,  compression,  shear,  and 
bending.  Dynamic  and  temperature  effect  upon  properties;  fatigue, 
creep,  and  impact  behavior.  Theories  of  failure  under  combined 
stresses.  Viscous  flow  of  solids  and  viseoelastic  materials. 
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EM  312.  FLUID  MECHANICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  EM  311,  Math 
271.  Properties  of  fluids,  fluid  statics,  derivation  and  application  of 
equation  of  equations  for  conservation  of  mass,  energy,  linear  momen- 
tum and  angular  momentum.  Dimensional  analysis  and  dynamic 
similitude.  Viscous  effects.  Ideal  fluid  flow. 

EM  351.  EM  LABORATORY  I.  (1)  Prerequisites  or  corequisites: 
EM  311,  EM  361.  Laboratory  experiments  in  the  structure  and 
properties  of  materials.  Development  of  experimental  techniques 
necessary  in  engineering  mechanics  and  materials.  Three  laboratory 
hours  per  week. 

EM  352.  EM  LABORATORY  II.  (1)  Prerequisite:  EM  351.  Pre- 
requisite or  corequisite:  EM  362.  Continuation  of  EM  351.  Studies 
of  complex  alloy  systems  and  dynamic  and  temperature-dependent 
properties  of  solid,  fluid,  and  visco-elastic  materials.  Three  laboratory 
hours  per  week. 

EM  361.  MATERIALS  SCIENCE  I.  (3)  Prerequisites  or  core- 
quisites: EM  311,  ME  311.  Types  and  classifications  of  materials. 
Atomic  and  crystal  structure.  Physical  properties.  Phase  diagrams, 
alloy  theory,  kinetics  of  metallurgical  processes,  and  phase  trans- 
formations. 

EM  362.  MATERIALS  SCIENCE  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EM  361. 
Deformation  and  fracture  theory.  Mechanical  properties,  strengthening 
concepts,  heat  treating  and  property  control.  Design,  fabrication,  and 
application  considerations. 

EM  411.  ADVANCED  SOLID  MECHANICS.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
EM  311.  Theoretical  analysis  of  two-  and  three-dimensional  stress  and 
strain  as  Cartesian  tensor  quantities.  Generalized  Hooke's  law.  Mohr's 
circle.  Stress  and  strain  ellipsoids.  Fracture  mechanics. 

EM  412.  CONTINUUM  MECHANICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EM  411. 
Analysis  of  mechanics  of  continua,  including  elastic,  plastic,  fluid,  and 
visco-elastic  media.  Development  of  general  concepts  and  equations 
of  stress  and  strain  applicable  to  all  types  of  continuous  materials. 

EM  451.  EM  LABORATORY  III  (1)  Prerequisites:  EM  352. 
Advanced  experiments  in  fluid  and  solid  mechanics  and  engineering 
materials.  Experimental  work  will  parallel  topics  covered  in  senior 
EM  courses.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 


EM  452.    EM     LABORATORY     IV. 

Continuation  of  EM  451. 


(1)     Prerequisite:     EM     451. 


EM  463.  SOLID  STATE  TRANSFORMATIONS.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
EM  362.  Thermodynamics,  moiphology,  and  kinetics  of  solid  state 
transformations.  Diffusion  and  absolute  reaction  rate  theory;  crvstal- 
lographic  nature  of  phase  transformations;  nucleation  and  growth 
processes;  precipitation;  oxidation  and  scaling  reactions. 

EM  472.  MATERIALS  PRODUCTION  AND  PROCESSES.  (3) 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite;  EM  362.  Applications  of  thermodynamics 
and    chemistry    to   extractive   and   process    metallurgy.    Fundamental 
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principles  of  materials  forming  operations.  Casting,  mechanical  work- 
ing, and  joining  methods. 

Mechanical  Engineering 

ME  311.  THERMODYNAMICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  EM  211  or 
Physics  221,  Math  271.  First  and  second  law  of  thermodynamics.  Work 
and  heat.  Thermodynamic  probability  and  entropy.  Ideal  and  real 
gases.  Nonreactive  mixtures  of  gases.  Availability  and  irreversibility. 
Vapor  and  gas  power  cycles. 

ME  312.  THERMODYNAMICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ME  311. 
General  thermodynamic  relations;  equations  of  state  and  generalized 
charts.  Combustion,  dissociation,  and  chemical  equilibrium.  Intro- 
duction to  statistical  thermodynamics. 

ME  321.  THEORY  OF  MACHINES.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EM  212. 
Application  of  dynamics  to  mechanical  systems.  Static-force  analysis. 
Dynamic-force  analysis  of  plane  motion  and  space  mechanisms. 

ME  322  MECHANICAL  SYSTEMS  DESIGN.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
EM  311  and  ME  321  or  consent  of  department.  An  introduction  to 
the  mechanical  design  and  dynamic  analysis  of  machine  elements  and 
systems;  linkages,  bearings,  gears,  springs  and  other  mechanical 
components  used  in  machine  systems. 

ME   351.     ME    LARORATORY    I.    (1)    Corequisites:    ME    311,    EM 

311.  Theoiy  and  principles  of  instrumentation.  Measurement  of  thermo- 
dynamic properties,  flow  properties,  and  strain.  Preparation  of  Engi- 
neering report.  No  lecture  hours.  One  laboratory  period  of  tliree  hours 
a  week. 

ME  352.  ME  LARORATORY  II.  (1)  Prerequisite:  ME  351. 
Corequisites:  ME  312  and  EM  312.  Continuation  of  ME  351.  Analysis 
of  simple  systems.  No  lecture  hours.  One  laboratory  period  of  three 
hours  a  week. 

ME   411.     HEAT  TRANSFER    I.    (3)    Prerequisites:    EM    312,    ME 

312.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Math  371.  Analysis  of  steady  state 
and  transient  heat  conduction.  Heat  transfer  by  radiation.  Radiation 
networks.  Gaseous  radiation  exchange. 

o 

ME  412.  DYNAMICS  AND  THERMODYNAMICS  OF  COM- 
PRESSIBLE FLOW.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ME  311,  EM  312.  Compres- 
sible flow  equations,  isentropic  flow,  normal  shock  waves.  Fanno  and 
Raleigh  line  flows.  Nonsteady  one  dimensional  flow. 

ME  413.  EXPERIMENTAL  STRESS  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
EM  311.  Theoretical  and  experimental  techniques  of  stress  and  strain 
analysis,  with  experimental  emphasis  on  electrical  strain  gages  and 
instrumentation;  brittle  coatings  and  photoelasticitv. 

ME  414.  REFRIGERATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ME  411.  Vapor 
compression,  absorption  and  low  temperature  refrigeration  cycles  and 
systems. 

ME   415.    ENERGY   CONVERSION    I.    (3)    Prerequisite:    ME    312. 
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Corequisite:  ME  411.  Application  of  the  basic  concepts  of  thermo- 
dynamics, heat  transfer  and  fluid  flow  to  power  plant  problems. 

ME  416.  ENERGY  CONVERSION  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ME  411. 
Study  of  conversion  of  heat  into  power.  Thermoelectric,  magneto- 
hydrodynamic  engines,  thermionic  converters,  solar  and  fuel  cells. 

ME  418.  HEAT  TRANSFER  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ME  411.  Natural 
and  forced  convection  based  upon  boundary  layer  theory.  Heat 
transfer  in  fluids  with  change  in  phase.  Introduction  to  mass  transfer. 

ME  421.  MACHINE  ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN  I  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ME  321.  Senior  standing.  Technical  application  of  the  basic  principles 
of  the  mechanical  science  to  the  analysis  of  machines  and  mechanical 
systems.  Methods  of  design  of  typical  machine  elements.  Strength  and 
deflection  requirements. 

ME  422.  MACHINE  ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN  II  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ME  421.  Synthesis  of  machines  and  mechanical  systems.  Analysis, 
creative  design  and  selection  of  machines  and  machine  elements. 

ME  424.  MECHANICAL  VIBRATIONS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ME 
321,  Math  271.  Study  of  vibratory  motion,  including  one  or  more 
degrees  of  freedom,  with  and  without  damping. 

ME  451.  ME  LABORATORY  III.  (1)  Prerequisite:  ME  352.  Senior 
standing.  The  selection  of  appropriate  instrumentation  and  the  experi- 
mental analysis  of  a  predetermined  small  scale  engineering  system. 
No  lecture  hours.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 


ME  452.    ME     LABORATORY     IV. 
Continuation  of  ME  451. 


(1)     Prerequisite:     ME     451. 


Revieiv  Classes  For  North  Carolina 
Engineering  Registration  Examinations 

The  forty- two  hours  of  work  in  these  courses  include  review  for 
the  basic  and  applied  professional  engineering  examinations. 

Details  of  registration  for  these  courses  can  be  obtained  from 
the  College  of  Engineering. 

Engineering  Technology 

Chairman:  Assistant  Professor  Grant 

Assistant  Professors:  Elliott,  Liu,  Priebe 

Instructors:  (part-time)  Berry,  Christie 

Lecturer:  (part-time)  Hoyle 

Engineering  and  Technical  Education  have  experienced  a  total 
metamorphasis  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  complexities  of 
space  exploration,  nuclear  power,  communications  systems, 
environmental  control,  information  processing,  transportation 
systems,  etc.  have  demanded  a  great  increase  in  the  involvement 
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of  professional  engineers  in  theoretical  and  analytical  work.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  much  greater  emphasis  upon  science  and  mathe- 
matics in  professional  engineering  curricula. 

At  the  same  time,  after  the  more  complex  devices  and  systems 
have  been  engineered,  their  design,  development,  and  operation 
required  the  sophisticated  knowledge  and  skills  of  practitioners 
of  what  might  be  called  the  "applied  engineering  sciences." 
Programs  dedicated  to  fulfilling  this  urgent  need  are  now  de- 
veloping rapidly  over  the  United  States.  The  aim  and  content  of 
these  programs  are  distinctly  different  from  professional  engineer- 
ing curricula. 

To  provide  the  appropriate  distinction  from  both  the  theo- 
retical-professional engineers  and  from  the  engineering  techni- 
cians who  are  graduated  from  the  two-year  technical  institutes, 
the  designation  "Engineering  Technologist"  is  being  used 
throughout  the  United  States  for  the  graduates  of  four-year 
applied  engineering  or  "Engineering  Technology"  curricula. 

The  two-year  technical  institute  programs  in  North  Carolina 
and  in  many  other  states  provide  excellent  foundations  for  Engi- 
neering Technology  curricula.  Therefore,  the  Engineering 
Technology  program  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  is  limited  to  the  junior  and  senior  years,  and  an  Associ- 
ate in  Applied  Science  certificate  is  the  principal  basis  for  ad- 
mission. 

The  foundation  courses  in  science  and  mathematics  in  die 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  the  UNCC  Engineering  Cur- 
ricula differ  greatly  in  objective  and  content  from  the  science 
and  mathematics  courses  in  A.A.S.  programs.  Therefore,  the 
A.A.S.  graduate  who  decides  that  he  wishes  to  pursue  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  degree  rather  than  the 
Bachelor  of  Engineering  Technology  degree,  should  effect  his 
change  of  objective  as  early  as  possible  to  minimize  loss  of  time 
and  credit. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

A  student  who  has  graduated  from  a  technical  institute  or 
the  technical  division  of  a  junior  college  and  who  wishes  to 
enter  the  engineering  technology  program  at  UNCC  must  meet 
the  following  requirements: 

1.  Have  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree  (or  equivalent) 
in  a  field  appropriate  to  the  option  which  he  plans  to  enter. 

2.  Have  an  overall  quality-point  average  of  at  least  2.20* 
(based  on  the  4.0  scale)  on  all  courses  taken  at  the  technical 
institute. 


*  Exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  individual 
merit. 
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3.  Have  satisfactorily  completed  the  prerequisite  courses  for 
the  option  which  he  plans  to  enter.  If  the  student  is 
deficient  in  calculus,  physics,  or  any  non-technical 
subject,  it  may  be  taken  after  enrolling  at  UNCC.  However, 
with  the  exception  of  calculus  and  physics,  none  of  the 
technical  courses  appearing  on  the  lists  of  prerequisites 
are  offered  on  the  UNCC  campus. 

There  is  considerable  variance  among  the  objectives  and 
contents  of  technical  institute  programs  throughout  the  south- 
east, as  well  as  throughout  the  United  States.  Should  this  result 
in  entrance  deficiencies,  the  student  can  usually  remove  these 
deficiencies  at  Central  Piedmont  Community  College  in  Char- 
lotte prior  to  admission  to  UNCC,  or  during  his  first  year  at  the 
University.  In  the  latter  case  the  UNCC  tuition  covers  the  Central 
Piedmont  enrollment  through  a  consortium  arrangement. 

Prerequisite  Background  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Engineering  Technology  Degree 

The  student  should  have  covered  the  following  subject  matter 
in  his  two-year  technical  institute  program.  Quarter  hours  indi- 
cated are  minima. 

Descriptive  Title  Quarter  Hours 

English  Composition   3 

Technical  Report  Writing 3 

Public  Speaking   3 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry 10 

Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 5 

General  Physics  (with  laboratory) 12 

Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 6 

Other  non-technical  subjects 3 

Technical  courses  in  Major  Areas 51°° 
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Computer!  Electronics     Civil 


Drafting 
D.C.  Circuits 
A.  C.  Circuits 
Electronic  Instruments 

and  Measurements 
Vacuum  Tubes  and 

Transistors 
Amplifiers  and 

Oscillators 
Transmitters  and 

Receivers 
Transister  Circuit 

Analysis 
Pulse  Circuits 


Drafting 

Properties  of  Materials 
Surveying- 
Strength  of  Materials 
Properties  of  Concrete 
Properties  of  Soils 
Construction  Methods 

and  Equipment 
Consti-uction  Estimates 

and  Costs 
Codes,  Contracts,  and 

Specifications 


Mechanical 

Drafting 

Machine  Processes 
Mechanisms  or 

Machine  Design 
Statics 
Strengths  of 

Materials 
Hydraulics 
Metallurgy 


**  The  51  hours  of  major  ivork  for  each  option  should  include  courses  in 
all  of  the  areas  shown  at  the  top  of  the  following  page. 
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Curriculum  Requirements  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Engineering  Technology  Degree 

Computer/Electronics  Technology  Option 
JUNIOR  YEAR 


CHEM  101  (a)  4 

CSC  100   3 

ET371 3 

ECT  311  3 

ECT  351  1 

ECT  381 3 

17 


ENG  101  (b)   3 

CSC  201   3 

ET  372  (c) 3 

ECT  352 l 

ECT  382 3 

MATH  103 .3 

16 


SENIOR  YEAR 


ECON  201   3 

ECT  451 1 

Major  Elective  (d)   6 

Hum.  or  S.S.  Elective  (e) 3 

Free  Elective  (f)   3 

16 


ECT  412   2 

ECT  452 l 

Major  Elective    3 

Hum.  or  S.S.  Elective 6 

Free  Elective 3 

15 


Civil  Engineering  Technology  Option 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


CHEM  1 
CSC  100 
ET  371 
CET  311 
GET  321 
CET  351 


01  or  GEOL  102* 4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

17 


ENG  101  (b) 
Math  103 
ET  376  (c)   .  . 

CET  312 

CET  332 
CET  352 


.  3 
.  3 
.    3 

.    1 

16 


CET  411 

Major  Elective  (d) 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Hum.  or  S.  S.  Elective  (e) 
Free  Elective  (f)   


15 


BUS.  ADM.  380  3 

Major  Elective    7 

Hum.  or  S.  S.  Elective 3 

Free  Elective 3 

16 


Mechanical  Engineering  Technology  Option 
JUNIOR  YEAR 


CHEM  101  (a) 4 

MATH  103 3 

ET  371   3 

MET  311 3 

MET  331 3 

MET  351 1 

17 


ENG  101  (b)    3 

CSC  100   "  '        '3 

ET  374    "3 

MET  312 3 

MET  322 ;    4 

16 


:  Chemistry  is  required  for  students  who  take  the  environmental 
sequence;  geology  is  required  for  students  who  take  the  constmction 
sequence. 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


ECON  201   3 

MET  461 3 

Major  Elective  (d)   3 

Hum.  or  S.S.  Elective  (e)   3 

Free  Elective 3 

15 


Major  Elective    7 

Hum.  or  S.S.  Elective 6 

Free  Elective 3 

16 


Total  Semester  Hours  in  Each  Option:  64 

(a)  A  student  who  has  previously  taken  a  college-level  chemistry 
course  may  substitute  another  natural  science  (Chemistry,  Physics, 
Biology,  or  Geology)  course  for  this  requirement. 

(b)  Not  required  for  a  student  whose  A.A.S.  degree  is  from  an 
ECPD-accredited  curriculum  or  who  is  exempted  by  the  English 
Department.  This  student  may  substitute  a  different  English  or 
Speech  course. 

(c)  ET  372.  ET  374,  or  ET  376  will  satisfy  this  requirement. 

(d)  Must  be  a  300  or  400-level  course  in  the  student's  field  of 
specialization  or  in  business  administration  (6  hours  maximum). 

(e)  Selected  from  approved  courses  in  the  Humanities,  Social 
Sciences  or  communications  areas. 

(f)  Free  electives  must  be  approved  by  the  student's  adviser. 


Course  Descriptions 

ET  371.  METHODS  OF  ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: Elementary  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus.  An  intro- 
duction to  matrix  theory  followed  bv  a  review  of  determinants  and 
Cramer's  rule  for  solving  sets  of  simultaneous  algebraic  equations.  A 
review  of  differential  and  integral  calculus  with  emphasis  on  appli- 
cations to  engineering  problems.  Special  treatment  oi  trigonometric, 
exponential,  and  logarithmic  functions.  An  introduction  to  differential 
equations. 

ET  372.  ANALYSIS  OF  ELECTROMECHANICAL  SYSTEMS  (3) 
Prerequisite:  ET  371.  Laplace  transforms  and  their  application  to  the 
analysis  of  physical  systems.  Electrical  and  mechanical  analogies. 
Mathematical  modeling  of  electromechanical  devices. 

ET  374.  SIMULATION  OF  MECHANICAL  SYSTEMS  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: ET  371.  A  brief  treatment  of  basic  electric  circuit  theory 
and  transistor  amplifiers;  summing  and  integrating  amplifiers; 
operation  of  the  basic  analog  computer;  differential  equations  of  some 
mechanical  systems  and  methods  of  solution  using  the  analog  computer. 

ET  376.  ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS  (3)  Prerequisite:  ET  371. 
Numerical  methods  for  the  solution  of  engineering  problems  involving 
integrals,  differential  equations,  and  systems  of  linear  equations  on 
the  digital  computer. 
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Computer/ Electronics  Technology 

ECT  311.  ANALYSIS  OF  LINEAR  NETWORKS  (3)  Prerequisite 
or  Corequisite:  ET  371.  Review  of  complex  numbers  and  phasor 
notation.  Steady  state  analysis  of  electrical  networks  using  Kirchoffs 
laws;  applications  of  various  network  theorems;  magnetically  coupled 
circuits;  three-phase  circuits. 

ECT  351.  ELECTROMECHANICAL  LABORATORY  (1)  Pre- 
requisite or  Corequisite:  ECT  311.  Experiments  designed  to  familiarize 
the  student  with  various  types  of  small  electric  motors  and  generators 
and  their  operating  characteristics,  including  synchros;  experiments 
designed  to  illustrate  and  verify  various  network  theorems. 

ECT  352.  LOGICAL  DESIGN  LABORATORY  (1)  Prerequisite  or 
Corequisite:  ECT  382.  Experiments  illustrating  the  logical  design  of 
both  relay  switching  networks  and  various  types  of  digital  circuits 
using  semiconductors. 

ECT  381.  LOGICAL  DESIGN  OF  DIGITAL  SYSTEM-I  (3)  A 
study  of  various  types  of  number  systems,  arithmetic  operations  in  the 
binary  system,  and  the  elements  of  Boolean  algebra  and  prepositional 
logic;  representation  of  Boolean  functions  by  designation  numbers  and 
use  of  the  Mahoney  map  for  reducing  Boolean  functions;  simplest 
product-of-sums  and  simplest  sum-of-products  forms. 

ECT  382.  LOGICAL  DESIGN  OF  DIGITAL  SYSTEMS-II  (3) 
Prerequisite:  ECT  381.  Application  of  the  techniques  studied  in  ECT 
381  to  the  design  of  various  types  of  flip-flops,  registers,  counters, 
adders  and  other  types  of  digital  circuits.  Methods  of  serial  and  parallel 
addition  and  subtraction. 

ECT  412.  DIGITAL  CIRCUIT  DESIGN  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECT 
382.  The  design  of  various  types  of  switching  circuits  using  DTL, 
TTL,  and  other  types  of  logic  and  the  application  of  these  circuits  to 
to  the  design  of  various  combinational  and  sequential  circuits. 

ECT  451.  DIGITAL  COMPUTER  LABORATORY  (1)  Prerequisite 
or  Corequisite:  ECT  481.  Experiments  illustrating  the  functions  of 
the  various  elements  of  a  digital  computer,  the  operation  of  different 
types  of  peripheral  equipment,  the  effects  of  faulty  components  and 
trouble-shooting  procedures.  Visits  to  local  computer  installations 
enable  the  student  to  observe  different  types  of  systems. 

ECT  452.    DIGITAL    ELECTRONICS     LABORATORY     (1)     Pre- 
requisite or  Corequisite:  ECT  412.  Experiments  illustrating  the  circuit 
design  and  the  operation  of  various  types  of  digital  circuits  using  both 
transistors   and   MOSFET's.    The   design   of  counters,   registers     etc 
using  integrated  circuits. 

ECT  481.  COMPUTER  DESIGN  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECT  382.  The 
function  and  operation  of  the  various  elements  that  comprise  a  digital 
computer;  methods  for  performing  arithmetic  operations;  types'  of 
memories;  types  of  I/O  equipment;  communication  with  the  computer. 

ECT  483.    DIGITAL  DATA  TRANSMISSION  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECT 
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382  and  ET  372.  An  introduction  to  Fourier  series.  Frequency  analysis 
of  digital  signals  with  amplitude  modulation  and  with  frequency 
modulation.  Effects  of  distortion  and  noise.  Modulation  methods; 
synehonization;  channel  equalization. 

ECT  484.  DESIGN  OF  REAL-TIME  SYSTEMS  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ECT  481,  and  CSC  201.  Application  of  the  principles  of  systems  engi- 
neering to  the  design  of  large-scale,  real-time,  computer  systems. 


Civil  Engineering  Technology 

GET  311.  STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS  I  (3)  Prerequisite  or  Co- 
requisite:  ET  371.  An  introduction  to  the  basis  concepts  and  principles 
of  structural  theory  relating  to  beams,  trusses  and  frame  structures. 
Analysis  of  statically  determinate  structures  under  fixed  and  moving 
loads;  influence  lines  for  moving  loads.  Deflection  of  structures. 
Emphasis  on  practical  aspects  of  structural  analysis. 

CET  312.  STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  CET  311. 
Analysis  of  statically  indeterminate  structures  using  the  method  of 
three-moments,  method  of  least  work,  method  of  slope  deflection,  and 
the  moment-distribution  method.  An  introduction  to  matrix  methods 
of  structural  analysis. 

CET  321.  FOUNDATIONS  &  EARTHWORK  (3)  A  study  of  the 
basic  design  and  construction  of  foundations.  The  background  theories 
are  generally  introduced  in  concise  forms  as  formulas  or  charts. 
Emphasis  on  practical  aspects  of  foundation  design  and  earthwork 
construction. 

CET  332.  HYDRAULICS  (3)  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  hydraulics  and  their  application  in  engineering  practice,  including 
the  fundamentals  of  fluid  flow,  orifices,  tubes,  weirs,  pipes  and  open 
channel. 

CET  351.  SOIL  TESTING  LARORATORY  (1)  A  laboratory  de- 
signed to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  common  laboratory  soil  tests 
and  analysis  procedures  with  emphasis  on  the  significance  of  the 
various  tests,  the  testing  procedures,  and  the  detailed  computations. 

CET  352.  HYDRAULICS  LARORATORY  (1)  Prerequisite  or  Co- 
requisite:  CET  332.  Verification  of  some  of  the  principles  of  hydraulic 
theory  relating  to  open  and  close  channel  flow,  and  flow  through  pipes, 
orifices,  and  weirs. 

CET  411.  STRUCTURAL  DESIGN  (3)  Prerequisite:  CET  312. 
Design  of  beams  and  columns,  floor  framing,  tension  and  compression 
members,  riveted  and  welded  connections,  and  plate  girders. 

CET  412.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  DESIGN  (3)  Prerequisite: 
CET  312.  Design  of  rectangular  beams,  T-beams,  columns,  reinforced 
concrete  floor  systems  and  reinforced  concrete  footings. 

CET  441.  HIGHWAY  DESIGN  &  CONSTRUCTION  (3)  An  intro- 
duction   to    highway    planning,    economic    considerations    and    traffic 
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engineering.  Design  and  construction  of  modern  highways  including 
grade  separations  and  interchanges. 

CET  451.  PHOTOGRAMMETRY  (1)  Prerequisite  or  Corequisite: 
CET  441.  An  outline  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  photogrammetry 
and  photogrammetric  procedures  used  in  engineering  practice  supple- 
mented with  student  use  of  the  latest  types  of  photogrammetric  equip- 
ment. Lecture  and  laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged. 

CET  452.  ENVIRONMENTAL  LABORATORY  (1)  Prerequisite  or 
Corequisite:  CET  461.  A  laboratory  designed  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  water  quality  analysis  and  related  problems  in  environmental 
control  systems. 

CET  461.  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: CET  332.  The  study  of  water  supply,  treatment  and  dis- 
tribution and  of  liquid-waste  disposal  systems. 

CET  462.  MUNICIPAL  ENGINEERING  (3)  Prerequisite:  CET 
461.  The  study  of  city  planning,  city  traffic  analysis,  street  mainte- 
nance, city  water  supply  and  liquid  waste  disposal  systems. 


Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 

MET  311,  KINEMATICS  (3)  The  study  of  the  relative  motions  of 
mechanisms  or  machines.  Displacement,  velocity  and  acceleration 
relationships  of  elements  of  a  mechanism  as  applied  to  mechanical 
power  transmitting  equipment. 

MET  312.  DYNAMICS  OF  MACHINES  (3)  Prerequisite:  MET 
311.  Course  includes  some  work  in  statics  and  then  progresses  into 
the  dynamic  behavior  of  machine  elements  and  systems;  forces, 
friction,  work,  vibrations  and  other  results  of  bodies  in  motion. 

MET  322.  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS  (4)  A  course  designed 
to  extend  the  student's  knowledge  of  basic  strength  of  materials  by 
expanding  the  theory  and  supplementing  the  theory  with  laboratory 
work  in  experimental  stress  analysis.  The  experimental  work  will 
include  brittle  coating,  photoelasticity,  and  electrical-resistance  strain 
gages.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 

MET  331.  FLUID  MECHANICS  (3)  Emphasis  on  incompressible 
fluids  with  some  exposure  to  compressible  fluids.  Static  and  dynamic 
properties  of  fluids  with  derivation  and  applications  of  the  equations 
of  conservation  of  mass,  energy  and  momentum.  Emphasis  on  fluid 
power. 

MET  351.  FLUID  MECHANICS  LABORATORY  (1)  Prerequisite 
or  Corequisite:  MET  331.  Laboratory  experiments  in  fluid  mechanics; 
open  channel  flow  and  flow  through  conduits  with  emphasis  on  fluid 
power  aspects. 

MET  411.  MACHINE  DESIGN  I  (3)  Prerequisite:  MET  312  and 
MET  322.  The  first  part  of  a  two-semester  course  designed  to  apply 
previously  acquired  skills,  along  with  newly  attained  ones,  toward  the 
design  and  analysis  of  machine  components. 
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MET  412.  MACHINE  DESIGN  II  (3)  Prerequisite:  MET  411.  A 
continuation  of  MET  411  with  emphasis  on  new  methods  of  problem 
solving  and  opportunities  to  integrate  previously  attained  skills  and 
knowledge  into  the  design  and  optimization  of  machine  systems. 

MET  461.  INSTRUMENTATION  (3)  Prerequisite:  ET  374  or 
equivalent.  An  introduction  to  probability  theory  and  the  nature  of 
measurements;  errors  in  measurements;  the  normal  and  Poisson  dis- 
tributions A  study  of  various  types  of  devices,  including  both  sensing 
elements,  such  as  thermocouples,  strain  gages,  and  photoelectric  trans- 
ducers, and  indicating  devices,  such  as  meters,  oscilloscopes,  and 
electronic  counters. 

MET  472.  INDUSTRIAL  CONTROLS  (4)  Prerequisite:  ET  374  or 
equivalent.  An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  closed-loop  control  svstems 
with  emphasis  on  servomechanisms;  a  study  of  various  tvpes  of  process 
control  svstems  used  in  industry  including  detailed  treatment  of 
numerical  control  systems.  Three  lectures  and  one  three-hour  labora- 
tory period  per  week. 


College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning 

Dean:  Professor  Chase 

Distinguished  Professor:  Powers 

Associate  Professors:  Burke,  Hackney 

Assistant  Professors:  Dwyer,  Pleasants, 

Reavis,  Romine,  Smith 

Instructors:  Maxwell,  Rowland 

Teacher  education  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  is  conceived  as  a  cooperative  enterprise  of  the  entire 
faculty.  The  preparation  of  teachers  is  one  of  the  important 
functions  of  this  University.  The  College  of  Human  Development 
and  Learning,  within  the  framework  of  the  liberal  arts  and 
science  curriculum,  offers  programs  for  the  professional  prepa- 
ration of  teachers  for  early  childhood,  elementary,  and  secondary 
education. 

Program  development  in  teacher  education  is  directed  toward 
the  development  of  human  potential.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the 
development  and  analysis  of  experiences  which  liberate,  freeing 
the  capacity  to  learn;  the  teacher-learner  relationship;  factors  of 
meaning,  values,  and  self-concepts  which  cause  behavior;  experi- 
ences which  provide  opportunities  for  person-to-person  relation- 
ships; and  to  experiences  in  various  school-community  settings 
which  provide  opportunities  for  the  development  of  compe- 
tencies necessary  for  self-analysis,  value  judgments,  choices, 
evaluation,  and  behavioral  change. 

The  graduate  program  for  teachers  and  other  school  personnel 
offers  unique  opportunities  for  students  of  teaching  and  learning 
to  participate  in  a  continuum  of  experiences  involving  classroom 
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studies,  experimentation,  action  research,  functional  project 
development,  independent  studies,  and  clinical  experiences. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  the  design  of  personal  programs  of  study, 
to  the  organization  of  experiences  for  individuals  with  genuine 
personal  interests  or  needs,  and  to  programs  for  groups  and 
school  faculties  with  interests  and  problems  which  need  analysis 
and  development. 

Degree  requirements  of  the  teacher  education  program  are  co- 
ordinated with  programs  of  study  in  a  major  field  of  concen- 
tration. Study  in  the  teacher  education  program  may  be  taken  for 
undergraduate  or  graduate  credit  and  may  also  be  applied 
toward  a  teaching  certificate  or  certificate  renewal. 

Students  who  plan  to  teach  outside  of  North  Carolina  are 
strongly  urged  to  check  certification  requirements  with  the 
College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning  before  the  end  of 
the  sophomore  year  so  that  programs  may  be  planned  ap- 
propriately. 

Urban  Education 

Through  experience — centered  programs  and  activities  in 
teacher  education,  efforts  are  directed  toward  the  study  of  the 
complex  range  of  problems  facing  urban  education.  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  uniquely  located  in  a 
growing  and  changing  urban  center.  Cooperative  planning  with 
the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Public  Schools  and  with  public 
schools    in    surrounding    cities    and    counties    provides    unique 
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opportunities  for  laboratory  experiences  in  the  inner-city,   the 
surburban  area,  the  small  town,  and  the  rural  setting. 

Admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program 

Formal  applications  for  admission  to  Teacher  Education 
Programs  should  be  filed  with  the  College  of  Human  Develop- 
ment and  Learning  during  the  freshman  year.  Students  are  urged 
to  file  applications  before  the  first  semester  of  their  junior  year. 
Each  student  will  be  assigned  to  an  adviser  in  the  College  of 
Human  Development  and  Learning  who  will  coordinate  his 
program  in  consultation  with  the  adviser  in  the  major  field  of 
concentration.  Advisers  in  the  College  will  confer  with  each 
student  concerning  long-range  planning  of  his  program,  op- 
portunities in  the  teaching  field,  and  North  Carolina  certification 
requirements.  Each  student  in  the  College  of  Human  Develop- 
ment and  Learning  should  consult  with  his  Human  Development 
and  Learning  Adviser  at  least  once  each  semester  to  review  his 
progress  in  the  professional  sequence,  to  insure  the  completion  of 
certification  requirements,  and  to  pre-plan  for  student  teaching 
experience.  Failure  to  do  so  may  delay  student  teaching  and 
teacher  certification. 

Students  should  consult  the  College  of  Human  Development 
and  Learning  for  further  details.  For  information  about  Graduate 
Admission,  please  refer  to  the  "Graduate  Study"  section  of  this 
catalog.  Students  interested  in  graduate  study  should  consult 
with  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning  for 
admission  and  program  planning. 

Admission  to  Student  Teaching. 

Application  for  admission  to  HDL  450  or  451  (Student  Teach- 
ing) should  be  filed  with  the  College  of  Human  Development 
and  Learning  during  the  semester  preceding  student  teaching. 
For  admission  to  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning 
450  or  451  candidates  must  have  above  average  scholastic  grades, 
sound  mental  and  physical  health,  good  speech,  the  approval  of 
the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning,  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  major  department.  The  quality  of  scholar- 
ship in  the  teaching  area  of  each  candidate  shall  be  at  a  level 
above  that  minimally  required  for  graduation. 

Student  teaching  experiences  are  offered  each  semester.  The 
teaching-block  schedule  is  offered  as  an  integrated  program  of 
studies  and  teaching  experiences  for  the  entire  semester.  En- 
rollment in  the  teaching-block  constitutes  a  full  program  of 
studies  for  the  semester.  Additional  courses  or  registration  in  the 
teaching-block  schedule  as  individual  courses  may  not  be  under- 
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taken  without  special  preplanned  arrangements  with  the  special 
permission  of  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning. 

Non  Degree  Students  in  Teacher  Education 

The  status  "Non  Degree"  in  teacher  education  is  applied  to  (1) 
students  who  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree  and  are  working  toward  a 
teaching  certificate  or  certificate  renewal,  and  (2)  visiting  stu- 
dents who  are  taking  courses  in  the  teacher  education  program 
with  the  approval  of  their  resident  institutions. 

Non  Degree  students  must  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  Uni- 
versity for  admission  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  the  College 
of  Human  Development  and  Learning,  which  include  above 
average  scholastic  ability,  sound  mental  and  physical  health, 
and  good  speech.  The  student  who  has  obtained  a  degree  at 
another  institution  and  wishes  to  be  certified  by  this  institution 
will  be  required  to  take  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  a  minimum  of  two  courses  in  his  major  area,  two 
courses  in  education,  and  student  teaching.  Under  special 
circumstances,  these  requirements  may  be  waived  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  department  involved. 

Students  should  consult  with  the  College  of  Human  Develop- 
ment and  Learning  for  further  details. 

National  Teacher  Examination 

A  candidate  for  an  elementary  or  secondary  school  teaching 
certificate  in  North  Carolina  must  file  evidence  that  the  National 
Teacher  Examination  has  been  taken  before  a  certificate  may  be 
issued.  Both  common  and  teaching  area  examinations  must  be 
taken  by  the  applicant.  Students  should  consult  with  the  College 
of  Human  Development  and  Learning  for  further  details. 

Teacher  Placement 

The  Placement  Office  in  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs  in  co- 
operation with  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning 
provides  placement  services  for  qualified  graduates.  All  students 
in  the  Human  Development  and  Learning  program  are  urged  to 
complete  their  credentials  since  it  is  common  practice  for  school 
administrators  to  contact  the  University  for  prospective 
candidates. 

Curriculum  Materials  Center 

Located  in  the  J.  Murrey  Atkins  Library,  the  Curriculum 
Materials  Center  contains  current  textbooks  and  related  curri- 
culum materials  representing  all  subject  areas  and  grade  levels 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  The  Center  receives  approximately 
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sixty  education  and  related  periodicals.  A  vertical  file  containing 
non- catalogued  education  materials  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
Center.  The  library  is  a  government  document  depository;  thus 
federal  government  publications  pertaining  to  education  are 
available. 

Psychological  Testing  Laboratory 

The  Psychology  Department  maintains  a  psychological  testing 
laboratory  in  which  students  gain  experience  in  the  selection, 
administration,  and  evaluation  of  psychological  and  achievement 
tests.  A  library  of  literature  on  test  instruments  for  student  use  is 
kept  current. 

Teaching  Media 

As  part  of  the  Human  Development  and  Learning  sequence, 
all  students  will  be  given  laboratory  experiences  in  teaching 
media.  The  latest  audiovisual  equipment  and  teaching  media 
will  be  available  for  individual  student  familiarization.  Instruc- 
tion in  the  use,  preparation  and  evaluation  of  teaching  media  as 
a  functional  aspect  of  teaching  will  be  included. 

General  Degree  Requirements  For  Teacher  Education  Students 

Semester  Hours 
English  101 

English  102 

English  201 

English  202  or  203  or  204 12 

Speech  and  Theater    Speech  101 3 

Humanities  Fine  and  Applied  Arts,  Philosophy, 

Religion,  and  Foreign  Language 

(See  a,b) 6 

Mathematics  Mathematics  101  and  102,  or 

Mathematics  103  and  104  (See  a,  c,  d)  .  .  .   6 
Natural  Science  Psychology  201 

Physical  Science 

Biological  Science 12 

Social  Science  History  101  and  102. 

One  course  in  at  least  two  of  the 

following:  Anthropology,  Economics, 

Geography,  Political  Science,  Sociology  .  12 
Health  and                   Health  101 
Physical  Education     Physical  Education  101  2 

53 

a.    If  6  hours  of  Foreign  Language  are  used  to  meet  the  Human- 
ities requirement,  only  one  course  in  Mathematics  is  required. 
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b.  Philosophy  and  Religion  may  only  be  used  to  meet  3  hours  of 
the  requirement. 

c.  A  course  in  Logic  may  be  substituted  for  one  course  in  Mathe- 
matics. 

d.  Elementary  teacher  candidates  will  take  Math  101  or  103  and 
Math  403. 

Professional  Education  Sequence 

Elementary 
Sophomore  or  Junior  Year  Semester  Hours 

HDL  201  Introduction  to  Education 3 

Psychology  202  Educational  Psychology 3 

Junior  Year 

HDL  303  Elementary  Education  1 3 

Senior  Year— Teaching-Block  Schedule" 

HDL  304  Philosophy  of  Education  3 

HDL  401  Elementary  Education  II 3 

Psychology  301  Child  Psychology 3 

HDL  450  Student  Teaching:  Elementary 6 

Total     24 

Secondary 
Sophomore  or  Junior  Year 

HDL  201  Introduction  to  Education 3 

Psychology  202  Educational  Psychology 3 

Senior  Year— Teaching-Block  Schedule" 

HDL  304  Philosophy  of  Education  3 

HDL  402  Methods  of  Teaching  in  the  Secondary  School)  ....   3 

Psychology  302  Adolescent  Psychology 3 

HDL  451  Student  Teaching:  Secondary 6 

Total     21 


*  Offered  fall  and  spring  semester.  Students  may  not  register  for  the 
Teaching-Block  Schedule  as  individual  courses  without  special  per- 
mission of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 


NOTE:  The  general  degree  requirements  are  presented  as  specific 
subject  matter  disciplines,  but  this  does  not  preclude  the  meeting  of  the 
requirements  through  integrated  courses.  Adaptation  to  individual 
needs  will  be  made  by  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning. 
The  above  represents  a  minimum  degree  program  in  general  education 
in  accordance  with  the  STANDARDS  AND  GUIDELINES  FOR  THE 
APPROVAL  OF  INSTITUTIONS  AND  PROGRAMS  FOR  TEACHER 
EDUCATION.  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education. 
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Course  Requirements 

Elementary 

Candidates  who  plan  to  teach  in  elementary  school  will  fulfill 
the  following  requirements: 

(1)  All  required  courses  for  graduation 

(2)  A  major  in  one  of  the  academic  fields  (a  minimum  of  27 
semester  hours).  Elementary  candidates  majoring  in  Psy- 
chology must  in  addition  have  18  hours  in  an  academic 
discipline  normally  taught  in  the  elementary  school. 

(3)  Elementary  Professional  Education  Sequence. 

(4)  Subject-matter  requirements  for  teacher  certification. 

Course  Semester  Hours 

Art  201,  302 6 

HDL  301   3 

English  303   2 

Geography  101,  102  or  equivalent 7 

Health  Education  101,  409 4 

History  201,  202 6 

Mathematics  403 3 

Music  207,  307 6 

Physical  Education  101,  409 4 

Political  Science  200 3 

Speech  101 3 

Secondary 

Candidates  who  plan  to  teach  in  secondary  school  will  fulfill 
the  following  requirements: 

(1)  All  required  courses  for  graduation. 

(2)  A  major  in  the  academic  field  in  which  they  plan  to  teach. 

(3)  Secondary  Professional  Sequence. 

(4)  Related  work  approved  by  the  major  department. 

(5)  Subject-matter  requirements  for  teacher  certification. 
English  36 

Language  12 

(Grammar,  composition,  rhetoric,  history 
and  analysis  of  the  English  language,  etc.) 

Literature 12 

(English  and  American  Literature) 

Language  and  Literature  Skills 6 

(Reading,  interpretation  of  literature,  oral  and 
written  exposition,  the  library,  and  journalistic 
writing) 

Electives  from  above  areas 6 

Mathematics    30 
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Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry 9 

Algebra  6 

Geometry  3 

Electives  in  Mathematics 12 

The  Algebra  shall  consist  of  one  course  in  Modern 
Abstract  Algebra  and  one  in  Linear  Algebra. 

Modern  Foreign  Language 30 

Grammar,  Composition,  and  Phonetics 9 

Literature 9 

Language  Skills 6 

(Understanding,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing) 
Literature,  History  and  Civilization  of  being 

studied    6 

(The  30-hour  requirement  in  a  language  assumes 
that  one  has  had  two  or  more  high  school  units 
in  that  language  when  entering  college.) 

Science   48 

(1)  Common  Foundations 24 

Mathematics    6 

Six  semester  hours  each  from  three 

of  the  following:   18 

Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Earth  Science 

(2)  A  concentration  in  one  area 20 

Biologv 

Chemistry 
Physics 
Earth  Science 

(3)  Electives    4 

Certification  in  the  individual  science  areas  should 
give  depth  sufficient  to  assure  reasonable  competence 
as  a  teacher  in  the  subject  of  concentration.  A  program 
for  certification  in  a  particular  area  (Biology, 
Chemistry,  Physics,  or  Earth  Science)  should  com- 
prise approximately  20  percent  of  a  teacher's  under- 
graduate curriculum.  (24  semester  hours) 

Social  Science  42 

(1)  History— American  and  World 21 

(2)  From  three  or  more  of  the  following 21 

(There  should  be  about  equal  emphasis  on 

all  areas  chosen) 
Anthropology 
Economics 
Geography 
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Political  Science 

Sociology 
A  program  for  certification  in  individual  areas  (An- 
thropology, Economics,  Geography,  History,  Political 
Science,  or  Sociology)  should  comprise  approximately 
20  percent  of  a  teacher's  undergraduate  curriculum. 
(21  semester  hours) 

History    oq 

Certification  in  History  (Secondary  School  Teaching) 
is  made  possible  by  satisfactory  completion  of  a  major. 

Course  Descriptions 

201.  INTRODUCTION  TO  EDUCATION.  (3)  An  introductory 
course  to  acquaint  students  with  the  teaching  profession.  Considered 
are  the  role  of  the  teacher,  the  clientele  of  the  school,  and  the  com- 
munity. Emphasis  placed  on  the  historical  and  sociological  orientation 
of  the  school  in  the  society.  Open  to  freshmen. 

301.  READING  AND  THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS.  (3)  Emphasis  on 
oral  and  written  communication,  with  special  attention  to  the  teaching 
of  reading;  appraisal  of  current  programs  and  methods.  This  couse 
required  for  all  students  planning  to  teach  on  the  elementary  level. 

303.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  I:  ORGANIZATION  AND 
CURRICULUM.  (3)  Prerequisites:  HDL  201,  Psychology  202.  Major 
consideration  is  given  to  the  organization,  administration,  and  curricu- 
lum of  the  elementary  school.  Emphasis  placed  on  the  role  of  the 
elementary  school  teacher  in  the  total  education  program. 

304.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION.  (3)  Prerequisites-  HDL 
201,  Psychology  202.  A  study  of  the  educational  philosophies  of  the 
contemporary  period  and  the  basic  assumptions  upon  which  statements 
about  modern  education  rest.  Extensive  readings  in  text  and  source 
materials. 

401.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  II:  METHODS  AND  MA- 
TERIALS. (3)  Prerequisite:  HDL  303.  Major  consideration  is  given 
to  the  methods  and  materials  used  in  teaching  at  the  various  grade 
levels  in  the  elementary  school.  Emphasis  placed  on  the  preparation 
of  lesson  plans  and  units. 

402.  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
(3)  Prerequisites:  HDL  201,  Psychology  202.  Aims,  methods,  and 
materials  of  teaching  a  subject  at  the  secondary  level.  Also  considered 
are  the  following:  organization  of  the  curriculum,  pupil  promotional 
patterns,  and  classroom  management. 

402-a   English 
402-b   Foreign  Languages 
402-b-l  French 
402-l>2  Spanish 
402-  b-3  German 
402-c   Mathematics 
402-d  Sciences 
402-e  Social  Sciences 
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450.  STUDENT  TEACHING:  ELEMENTARY.  (6)  Prerequisite: 
education  sequence  and  approval  of  the  College  of  Human  Develop- 
ment and  Learning.  Observation  and  teaching  in  an  elementary  school. 
Student  teaching  is  conducted  on  a  full-time  basis  during  the  second 
half  of  the  semster  and  is  carried  out  under  college  supervision  in 
cooperating  public  schools. 

451.  STUDENT  TEACHING:  SECONDARY.  (6)  Prerequisite: 
education  sequence  and  approval  of  the  College  of  Human  Develop- 
ment and  Learning.  Observation  and  teaching  in  a  secondary  school. 
Student  teaching  is  considered  on  a  full-time  basis  during  the  second 
half  of  the  semester  and  is  carried  out  under  college  supervision  in 
cooperating  public  schools. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

600.  TOPICS  IN  EDUCATION.  (1-3)  (May  be  repeated  for  addi- 
tional credit  with  the  approval  of  the  College.)  Topics  chosen  from 
the  field  of  education,  designed  to  serve  the  particular  needs  not 
served  by  other  offerings. 

600. (A)  SOCIAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  AMERICA  EDUCATION 
(3)  A  study  of  the  basic  historical  developments,  philosophical  theories 
and  social  forces  that  influence  the  objectives,  organization,  curricular 
arrangements,  teaching  methods,  and  other  procedures  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 

608.  LEARNING  THEORY.  (3)  A  survey  of  learning  theories 
including  the  major  associationist,  cognitive,  and  mathematical 
positions.  A  comparative  approach. 

609.  INTERESTS,  APTITUDES,  INTELLIGENCE.  (3)  A  survey 
of  psychological  and  educational  measurements  in  current  use. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  structure,  administration,  and  application 
of  group  and  individual  tests. 

610.  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH.  (3)  This  course  is  designed 
to  assist  school  personnel  in  conducting  and  evaluating  research 
studies.  Emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  selection  of  experimental 
variables,  research  design,  measurement  procedure,  and  sampling 
techniques.  Practical  aspects  of  the  selection  of  a  research  topic, 
planning  the  research,  and  the  writing  of  a  research  proposal  and 
report  will  be  considered.  Each  student  will  develop  a  limited  research 
project. 

620.(A)  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM.  (3)  This  course 
is  designed  to  acquaint  the  elementary  school  teacher  with  recent 
research  and  trends  in  teaching  the  skills  and  content  subjects  in  the 
elementary  school.  Areas  to  be  studied  include  the  following:  language 
arts,  social  studies,  mathematics,  science,  the  arts,  and  health  and 
physical  education. 

620.(R)  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM.  (3)  The  broad 
problems  of  curriculum  organization  are  studied  in  relation  to  the 
basic  educational  philosophies  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  school, 
the  needs  and  interests  of  the  adolescent  student,  and  the  relation  of' 
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subject  matter  to  desired  learning  experiences.  Current  curriculum 
patterns,  materials  and  practices  will  be  examined  and  evaluated 
along  with  techniques  of  curriculum  revision  and  innovation. 

625.(A)  SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL. 
(3)  Modern  trends  and  practices  in  teaching  the  social  studies  in  the 
elementary  school. 

625.(B)  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  SCIENCE.  (3)  A  course  in 
science  for  the  elementary  school  teacher  with  emphasis  on  methods 
and  materials  for  teaching. 

625.(C)  MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL.  (3) 
Modern  trends  and  practices  in  teaching  mathematics  in  the 
elementary  school. 

630.  EXAMINATION  AND  APPRAISAL  OF  READING  TECH- 
NIQUES. (3)  Aspects  of  the  reading  program  ranging  from  readiness 
to  diagnostic  and  remedial  techniques.  Current  practices  and  materials 
used  in  reading  programs  and  investigations  dealing  with  reading 
programs  are  studied  and  evaluated. 

635.  INSTRUCTIONAL  TECHNOLOGY.  (3)  The  selection,  use 
and  evaluation  of  technological  innovations  in  instructional  media 
will  be  studied.  Laboratory  experiences  in  media  application  will  be 
emphasized. 

663.  PRINCIPLES  OF  GUIDANCE.  (3)  Designed  for  the  teacher 
as  well  as  the  prospective  counselor  and  school  worker.  The  guidance 
needs  of  youth,  especially  those  at  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  level,  are  examined.  Theoretical  foundations,  principles  and 
ethics  of  guidance  are  considered  together  with  implications  for  school 
and  extra-school  experiences.  Emphasis  is  given  to  securing  and  using 
educational,  vocational,  and  community  information. 

671.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS.  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning.  Students  who  have 
identified  problems  on  which  they  could  conduct  action  research  may 
be  permitted  to  enroll  in  this  course.  Techniques  of  conducting  action 
research.  Credit  commensurate  with  magnitude  of  problem  and  extent 
of  research  conducted. 


Health  and  Physical  Education 

Chairman:  Assistant  Professor  Murphy 

Assistant  Professor:  Bostian 

Instructors:  Avant,  Kerr,  Pemberton 

The  University  requires  all  students  enrolled  or  planning  to 
enroll  in  a  physical  education  course,  to  obtain  a  signed  statement 
from  a  medical  doctor  stating  that  participation  in  such  courses 
would  not  be  harmful  to  the  student. 
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The  statement  should  be  current. 

1.  For  entering  freshmen— if  Part  III  of  the  Medical  Ad- 
missions Requirement  Form  is  signed  this  is  sufficient.  This 
form  is  valid  for  one  year  and  if  freshmen  wish  to  enroll  in 
a  physical  education  course  in  the  sophomore  (second) 
year,  a  new  form  must  be  secured  and  signed. 

2.  For  transfer  students— if  Part  III  of  the  Medical  Admissions 
Requirement  Form  is  signed  this  is  sufficient.  This  form  is 
valid  for  one  year.  A  student  wishing  to  enroll  in  a  physical 
education  course  after  this  one  year  period  has  elapsed  must 
secure  and  have  a  new  form  signed. 

3.  For  continuing  students— students  must  have  a  signed 
medical  form  dated  one  year  or  later  from  the  beginning  of 
the  first  day  of  class  to  be  eligible  to  enroll  for  a  physical 
education  course. 

Example:  A  continuing  student  wishing  to  enroll  in  a  physical 
education  course  starting  August  22,  1971,  must  have  a  signed 
statement  dated  August,  1970,  or  later.  A  student  wishing  to 
enroll  in  a  physical  education  course  starting  January  14,  1972, 
must  have  a  signed  statement  dated  January,  1971,  or  later. 

Course  Descriptions 
Health  Education 

101.    HEALTH   EDUCATION.    (1)   A   general    introductory   course. 
Basic  ideas  of  human  anatomy,  physiology,  and  chemistry  are  applied 
toward   an    understanding   of  human   *       '  ' 
hours  a  week. 


health    problems.    Two   lecture 


409.  HEALTH  EDUCATION  LABORATORY.  (3)  Prerequisites: 
Health  Education  101  and  Education  303.  Health  instruction, 
principles  of  health  teaching  for  the  elementary  grades. 

Physical  Education 

101.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITY.  (1)  The  appli- 
cation of  various  physical  training  programs  designed  to  improve  and 
maintain  physical  fitness.  One-sixth  of  the  meetings  will  be  devoted 
to  lectures  on  physiological  and  psychological  aspects  of  physical 
training,  Three  one-hour  meetings  a  week. 

102.  WEIGHT  TRAINING.  (1)  The  basic  mechanics  of  weight  train- 
ing. Emphasis  on  anatomy,  tests  and  measurements,  individual  strength 
development  and  isometric  training.  Three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

103.  FENCING.  (1 )  The  skills  and  rules  of  the  sport  of  fencing.  Thee 
hours  each  week. 

110.  BEGINNING  SWIMMING.  (1)  Designed  to  teach  weak  or 
non-swimmers  a  basic  stroke  and  safe  entry  into  and  exit  from  the 
water.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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111.  INTERMEDIATE  SWIMMING.  (1)  Prerequisite:  Physical 
Education  110  or  permission  of  instructor.  Emphasis  on  gaining 
competency  in  at  least  four  basic  strokes  and  two  dives.  Three  labora- 
tory hours  each  week. 

112.  SENIOR  LIFE  SAVING.  (1)  Prerequisite:  Physical  Education 
111  or  instructor's  permission.  Qualifies  swimmer  for  the  American 
Red  Cross  Senior  Life  Saving  certificate.  Three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

113.  WATER  SAFETY  INSTRUCTION.  (1)  Prerequisite:  Physical 
Education  112  or  equivalent.  Qualifies  the  student  for  the  American 
Red  Cross  Water  Safety  Instructor's  rating.  Three  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

115.  WATER  SPORTS.  (1)  Rules  and  skills  of  water  polo  and  water 
basketball.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

120.  BEGINNING  TENNIS.  (1)  The  rules,  history,  basic  skills  and 
basic  strategy.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

12.3.  BEGINNING  BADMINTON.  (1)  The  rules,  history,  basic- 
skills,  and  basic  strategy.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

125.  BEGINNING  HANDBALL.  (1)  The  rules,  history,  basic  skills, 
and  basic  strategy.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

140.  BEGINNING  GOLF.  (1)  The  grip,  stance,  stroke,  use  and 
selection  of  clubs,  history,  rules,  and  etiquette.  Three  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

142.  ARCHERY.  (1)  The  fundamental  skills,  and  selection,  care,  and 
repair  of  equipment.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

409.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  LABORATORY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Education  303.  Physical  education  instruction,  principles  of  physical 
education  teaching  for  the  elementary  grades. 
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College  of  Humanities 


Dean:  Professor  Mathis 


The  College  of  Humanities  includes  the  departments  of  Creative 
Arts,  English,  Foreign  Languages,  History,  and  Philosophy  and 
Religion. 
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Creative  Arts 


Art 


Chairman:  Professor  Mathis 


Associate  Professors:  Gatewood,  Nonn 
Instructors:  Anderson,  Norcom  (part-time) 

Requirements  for  the  Major  in  Art 

Art  201 3  semester  hours 

Art  203 3  semester  hours 

Art  204 3  semester  hours 

Studio  courses 18  semester  hours 

to  be  taken  from   Art  304 

Art  305 

Art  320 

Art  330 

Art  403 

Art  405 

Art  490 

Art  498 

Art  History   9  semester  hours 

to  be  taken  from  Art  310 

Art  312 

Art  314 

Art  316 


TOTAL       36  semester  hours 
Course  Descriptions 

201.  ART  APPRECIATION  (3)  An  introduction  to  art  history  and 
appreciation  covering  basic  concepts,  aesthetic  aims,  and  social 
influences  which  characterize  and  differentiate  one  civilization  or 
period  from  another.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

203.  BASIC  STUDIO  I.  (3)  A  beginning  studio  course  to  introduce 
the  student  to  the  fundamentals  of  organization,  composition,  and  use 
of  color  in  two  dimensional  design.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

204.  BASIC  STUDIO  II.  Prerequisite  Art  203.  (3)  A  beginning 
studio  course  in  which  the  various  media  and  approaches  to  drawing 
and  composition  are  investigated.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

302.  ART  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite or  corequisite:  HDL  303.  A  study  of  materials  and  techniques 
which  the  teacher  may  use  in  art  activities  in  the  school.  Six  studio 
hours  each  week.  Not  accepted  toward  Art  major. 
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303.  ART  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing.  Available  to  Art  majors  only.  A  study  of  materials  and 
techniques  for  teaching  Art  at  the  secondary  school  level.  Five  studio- 
lecture  hours  per  week.  Not  accepted  toward  Art  major. 

304.  FIGURE  DRAWING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Art  203,  204.  An 
intermediate  course  to  acquaint  the  student  with  basic  problems  and 
approaches  in  drawing  from  live  models.  Six  studio  hours  per  week. 

305.  PAINTING.  Prerequisite  Art  203,  204.  (3)  A  studio  course 
investigating  techniques  and  approaches  in  painting.  Six  studio  hours 
each  week. 

310.  ANCIENT  ART.  (3)  A  study  of  painting,  sculpture  and  archi- 
tecture from  the  pre-classical  civilizations  through  the  Roman  Empire. 
Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

312.  RENAISSANCE  ART.  (3)  A  study  of  the  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture  of  Italy  and  of  Northern  Europe  during  the  Renais- 
sance. Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

314.  POST  RENAISSANCE  ART.  (3)  A  study  of  the  painting, 
sculpture  and  architecture  of  Europe  from  the  Baroque  period  through 
the  early  nineteenth  century.  Three  lecture  hours  each  week. 

316.  MODERN  ART.  (3)  A  study  of  western  painting,  sculpture  and 
architecture  from  the  mid-nineteenth  century  to  the  present.  Three 
hours  each  week. 

320.  GENERAL  CRAFTS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Art  204.  An  intro- 
ductory studio  course  in  the  various  craft  media  and  techniques 
including  ceramics,  metal,  wood,  and  fiber.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

330.  SCULPTURE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Art  204.  A  beginning  studio 
course  designed  to  investigate  various  media  and  approaches  in 
sculpture.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

40.3.  DESIGN.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Art  204,  304  or  permission  of 
instructor.  An  advanced  studio  course  designed  to  offer  students 
further  projection  into  2  D  and  3  D  areas,  with  emphasis  on  material 
research,  technique,  structuring  and  design  theory.  Six  studio  hours 
each  week. 

405.  PAINTING.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Art  204,  and  305.  A  studio  course 
planned  to  increase  the  student's  knowledge  of,  and  investigations  in 
painting.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

490.  STUDIO  PROBLEMS.  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor 
upon  approval  of  portfolio.  A  projects  course  designed  to  focus  on 
individual  student  studio  problems.  May  be  offered  for  1,  2,  or  3  hours 
credit.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

498.  SENIOR  PROJECTS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and 
consent  of  instructor.  Open  to  Art  majors  only.  A  projects  course 
designed    to   represent   a    culmination   of  the   student's    total   under- 
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graduate  work  in  Art.  Project  determined  in  view  of  the  student's 
individual  needs  and  abilities.  Weekly  seminar  meeting  arranged. 

Music 

Professor:  Mathis 

Associate  Professor:  Booth 

Assistant  Professors:  Dailey,  Turner 

Instructors:  Gaither,  I.  Maddox  (part-time), 

R.  Maddox  (part-time) 

Lecturer:  Thompson  (part-time) 

Requirements  for  the  Major  in  Music 

Music  101-102 8  semester  hours 

Music  201-202 8  semester  hours 

Music  207-208 6  semester  hours 

Music  301-302 6  semester  hours 

Applied  Music 8  semester  hours 

TOTAL         36  semester  hours 
Course  Descriptions 

101.  ELEMENTARY  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  (4)  An  aural  approach 
to  fundamentals  of  music.  Emphasis  on  ear-training,  sight-singing, 
and  key  board  harmony.  Tliree  lecture  hours,  two  one-hour  labora- 
tories per  week. 

102.  ELEMENTARY  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  (4)  Continuation  of 
Music  101.  Prerequisite:  Music  101. 

201.  INTERMEDIATE  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  (4)  Continuation  of 
Music  102.  Prerequisite:  Music  102. 

202.  INTERMEDIATE  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  (4)  Continuation  of 
Music  201.  Prerequisite:  Music  201. 

207.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSIC  LITERATURE.  (3)  The  de- 
velopment of  resources  for  the  aural  exploration  of  music  through 
emphasis  on  stylistic  characteristics  and  the  evolution  of  musical  forms, 
and  the  interrelationship  of  music  with  other  cultural  influences. 

208.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSIC  LITERATURE.  (3)  Continu- 
ation of  Music  207.  Prerequisite:  Music  207. 

301.  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.  (3)  A  period  course  focusing  on  stylistic 
evolution  of  music  from  its  origins  through  the  Baroque  period.  Pre- 
requisite: Music  202,  Music  208,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

302.  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.  (3)  Continuation  of  Music  301,  from 
the  Baroque  period  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:  Music  301. 
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307.  MUSIC  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS.  (3)  Pre- 
requisites or  corequisites:  HDL  303  and  Music  207.  Methods  and 
materials  of  instruction  which  the  teacher  can  apply  in  a  music  pro- 
gram in  the  elementary  school. 

308  SEMINAR  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION.  (3)  A  problems  course 
dealing  with  psychological,  philosophical,  and  aesthetic  criteria  for 
the  selection  and  presentation  of  music  materials  to  persons  at  varying 
levels  of  maturity  and  musical  background.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the 
Instructor. 

490.  PROBLEMS  IN  PERFORMANCE  PRACTICES.  (1-3)  Pre- 
requisite: Consent  of  instructor.  A  problems  oriented  course  in  the 
theoretical,  historical,  aesthetic,  and  technical  aspects  of  musical 
performance.  May  be  offered  for  1,  2,  or  3  hours  credit.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit. 

Applied  Music 

C.  —  Flute 

D.  —  Harp 


H.  —  Organ 
L.  —  Piano 


O.  —  High  Brass 

P.  —  Voice 

R.  —  High  strings 


051.  (1).  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  (Suffix,  e.g.,  051D  Harp 
determines  area  of  study.)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  Instructor 

052.  (2).  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  (Suffix,  e.g.,  052L  Piano 
determines  area  of  study.)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  Instructor 

NOTE:  For  each  hour  of  credit,  one  one-half  hour  private  lesson  and 
a  minumum  of  five  hours  of  practice  per  week.  All  students  enrolled 
for  credit  study  in  Applied  Music  must  perform  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  semester  before  a  faculty  jury. 

Ensemble 

071.  (1)  Instrumental  Ensemble.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Credit 
limited  to  one  semester  hour  per  semester.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
Instructor 

081.  (1).  Chorus.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Credit  limited  to  one 
semester  hour  per  semester. 

Speech  and  Theater 

Professor:  Nicholson 

Assistant  Professor:  Rackley 

Instructor:  Pell 

Lecturer:  Ferguson  (part-time) 

101.    FUNDAMENTALS   OF  SPEECH.   (3).  Training  in  voice  and 

diction  to  develop  effective  delivery.  The  composition  and  presentation 

of  speeches. 

111.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THEATER.  (3)  A  survey  of  the  art  of 
the  actor,  director,  designer,  and  playwright;  reading  of  selected  plays 
and  analysis  of  dramatic  form. 
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201.  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  LITERATURE.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: Sophomore  standing.  Intensive  training  in  voice  and  diction. 
Analysis  and  presentation  of  selected  English  and  American  literature. 

203.  ARGUMENTATION  AND  DERATE.  (3)  Principles  of 
argumentation  and  debate,  including  analysis,  brief-making,  evidence, 
reasoning,  and  refutation;  class  debating  on  vital  issues.  Prerequisite: 
Speech  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

205.  A  HISTORY  OF  DRAMA  IN  THE  THEATER.  (3)  A  survey 
of  Western  drama  from  Greek  drama  through  English  Restoration 
drama  with  some  emphasis  on  the  theaters  in  which  plays  were 
presented. 

206.  A  HISTORY  OF  DRAMA  IN  THE  THEATER.  (3)  A  survey 
of  drama  from  the  18th  century  to  the  present  with  some  emphasis  on 
the  theaters  in  which  the  plays  were  presented. 

211.  THEATER  WORKSHOP.  (2)  An  acting  laboratory.  Develop- 
ment of  a  creative  approach  to  acting  through  exercises  in  concen- 
tration, pantomine,  improvisation,  characterization.  Three  hours 
weeklv. 

212.  THEATER  WORKSHOP.  (2)  Prerequisite:  Speech  211. 
Emphasis  on  the  disciplines  of  acting  techniques.  Analysis  and  pre- 
sentation of  selected  scenes  from  plays. 

301.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  DRAMA  IN  TRANSLATION.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  6  semester  hours  of  literature  on  the  200  level  or  above. 
A  study  of  selected  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Plautus, 
Terence,  and  Seneca  with  emphasis  on  dramaturgy  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Greek  and  Roman  theater. 

451.  MODERN  DRAMA.  (3)  Representative  British  and  American 
plays  from  Shaw  to  the  present.  This  course  is  the  same  course  as 
English  451,  MODERN  DRAMA. 


English 


Chairman:  Professor  Wallace 

Professor:  McEniry 

Associate  Professors:  Ellis,  Mason 

McCall,  Moose,  Varnas 

Assistant  Professors:  Carver, 

Gatlin,  Hedges,  Shapiro 

Instructors:  Boger,  Bryan,  B.  H.  Davis, 

R.  W.  Grey,  Kerwin,  Newman,  Rea,  Stauffer,  Wyland 

Writer-in-Residence:  Blythe 

Lecturers:  (part-time):  K.  H.  Horton,  Hunter 


A  major  in  English  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  (except  for  stu- 
dents in  the  elementary  teachers  certification  program)  consists 
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of  30  semester  hours  of  English  courses  numbered  200  or  above. 
Required  courses  are  201,  202  (6);  Shakespeare  (3);  one  English 
and  one  American  period  course  (6);  one  advanced  course  in  the 
the  English  language  or  composition  (3);  and  12  additional  hours 
of  courses  within  the  department  numbered  300  or  above.  Outside 
the  department,  majors  in  English  must  take  3  semester  hours  in 
the  history  of  England  and  15  semester  hours  of  related  work 
exclusive  of  Education. 

Related  work  consists  normally  of  courses  in  one  department 
not  used  to  satisfy  general  degree  requirements,  though  it  may 
involve  study  in  as  many  as  two  departments.  The  work  may  be 
chosen  for  its  direct  relation  to  the  English  major  or  for  its  de- 
velopment of  a  secondary  or  minor  concentration. 

A  major  in  English  for  students  in  the  elementary  teachers 
certification  program  consists  of  24  semester  hours  of  English 
courses  numbered  200  or  above,  including  English  201,  202  (6); 
Shakespeare  (3);  English  332  (3);  one  English  and  one  American 
period  course  (6);  and  6  additional  semester  hours  of  courses 
within  the  department  numbered  300  or  above.  Outside  the 
department  students  must  complete  3  semester  hours  of  English 
or  American  history  and  15  hours  in  Human  Development  and 
Learning  and  Psychology. 

Course  Descriptions 

101.  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  (3)  Readings  and  intensive 
practice  in  writing,  especially  exposition,  with  emphasis  on  rhetorical 
effectiveness. 

102  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  (3)  Critical  writing,  collateral 
reading,  and  introduction  to  literary  study. 

111.  MASTERPIECES  OF  WORLD  LITERATURE  I.  (3)  Read- 
ings in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Eastern  works  in  translation. 

112.  MASTERPIECES  OF  WORLD  LITERATURE  II.  (3)  Read- 
ings m  Medieval,  Renaissance,  and  Modern  European  literature  in 
translation. 

201.  ENGLISH   LITERATURE.   (3)  Prerequisite:   English   101   and 

102.  Intensive  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  British  literature  in 
chronological  sequence  before  1700. 

202.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  101  and 
102.  British  literary  masterpieces  since  1700. 

203  MASTERPIECES  OF  MODERN  FICTION.  (3)  Prerequisite 
English  101  and  102.  Readings  in  selected  novels  and  short  stories 
written  since  1850.  Does  not  count  toward  an  English  major. 

204.    MAJOR    AMERICAN    WRITERS.    (3)    Prerequisite:    English 
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101  and  102.  Extensive  readings  in  six  to  eight  authors.  Recom- 
mended for  non-English  majors  who  are  working  for  teachers  certifi- 
cates. Does  not  count  toward  an  English  major. 

205.  READINGS  IN  WESTERN  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite: 

English  101  and  102.  Ancient,  British,  and  American  writings, 
emphasizing  basic  themes  and  literary  forms.  Does  not  count  toward 
an  English  major. 

206.  DRAMA  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
English    101    and    102.     An   introductory  course   in   the   appreciation 

of  drama,  including  film,  and  involving  study  of  structure,  theme, 
and  character.  Does  not  count  toward  an  English  major. 

NOTE:    Prerequisite    for   300   and   400   level   courses:    3   semester 
hours  of  English  on  the  200  level,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

301.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  DRAMA  IN  TRANSLATION.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  6  semester  hours  of  literature  on  the  200  level  or  above. 
A  study  of  selected  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Plautus, 
Terence,  and  Seneca  with  emphasis  on  dramaturgy  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Theater.  (Same  as  Speech  and  Theater 
301.) 

303.  CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE.  (2)  Critical  study  of  repre- 
sentative reading  materials  and  approaches  to  literature  appropriate  for 
elementary  school  children.  Does  not  count  toward  an  English  major. 

305.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION.  (3)  The  writing  of  essays, 
criticisms,  and  various  forms  of  exposition. 

306.  INTRODUCTORY  CREATIVE  WRITING.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  the  instructor.  Open  to  students  of  at  least  sophomore 
standing  who  have  satisfied  the  requirement  of  English  101  and  102. 
Writing  of  fiction,  poetry,  or  drama. 

312.  SHAKESPEARE.  (3)  Twelve  of  his  major  plays  from  the 
comedies,  tragedies,  and  histories. 

313.  MILTON.  (3)  The  major  poems  and  selections  from  the  minor 
works. 

323.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  1660-1785.  (3)  Poetry  and  prose 
from  Drvden  through  Johnson;  collateral  readings  in  drama  and  the 
novel. 

325.  THE  ROMANTIC  ERA,  1785-1832.  (3)  The  development  of 
the  Romantic  movement  with  emphasis  on  the  works  of  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  and  other  major  poets. 

326.  THE  VICTORIAN  ERA,  1832-1900.  (3)  Emphasis  on  Tenny- 
son, Robert  Browning,  Arnold,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Newman. 

332.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  ENGLISH.  (3)  An  intro- 
duction to  the  phonology  and  grammatical  structure  of  present-day 
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English,  with  some  consideration  of  word  formation,  changes  in  mean- 
ing, dialectal  differences,  and  problems  of  usage. 

341.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  1820-1890.  (3)  The  chief  writers 
and  literary  movements  from  Irving  through  Whitman. 

342.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  SINCE  1890.  (3)  The  chief 
writers  and  movements  from  Howells  to  the  present. 

350     TOPICS   IN   ENGLISH.   (3)   May  be  repeated  for  additional 

credit  with  approval  of  the  department.)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the 
department.  This  course  is  designed  to  offer  special  topics  not  included 
in  other  courses. 

351.  LITERARY    CRITICISM    THROUGH    ARNOLD.     (3)    The 

major  schools  and  critics. 

352.  INDEPENDENT  STUDY.  (1  to  3  semester  hours  credit.)  May 
be  repeated  for  additional  credit  with  approval  of  the  department. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  department.  Individual  investigations  and 
appropriate  exposition  of  the  results. 

405.  Advanced  Creative  Writing.  (3)  Prerequisite:  English  306  and 
permission  of  the  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  the 
consent  of  the  Department.  One  weekly  seminar  and  individual 
tutorials. 

412.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  FROM  THE  BEGINNINGS  TO 
1500.  (3)  A  systematic  survey  of  English  literature  from  the  beginnings 
to  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  excluding  Chaucer.  All  the  works 
studied  in  this  course  will  be  in  translation. 

492.  SENIOR  COLLOQUIUM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing 
and  permission  of  the  departmental  chairman.  Lectures,  discussion, 
and  student  reports. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

311.*  CHAUCER.  (3)  The  Canterbury  Tales,  Troilus  and  Criseyde, 
and  selected  minor  works. 

321."  THE  EARLIER  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  (3)  Major 
wnters  from  Bacon  and  Donne  to  the  Restoration. 

331.°  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  (3)  Origins 
and  development  of  the  English  language  and  its  present  usage. 

343."  THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  (3)  Major  novelists  and  traditions  from  the  beginnings 
of  the  American  novel  through  the  rise  of  realism,  with  primary 
attention  to  approximately  eight  or  ten  representative  novels. 

344."  THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL  OF  THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY.  (3)  Major  novelists  and  traditions  from  the  emergence 
of  naturalism  to  the  present,  with  primary  attention  to  approximately 
eight  or  ten  representative  novels. 
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401."  MODERN  LITERARY  CRITICISM.  (3)  Critical  theories  of 
the  modern  schools. 

413.°  ENGLISH  PROSE  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.  (3)  The  major  works,  excluding  drama,  More  through 
Spenser,  with  attention  to  the  development  of  the  lyric. 

421."  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL  BEFORE  SCOTT.  (3)  Major  writers 
and  traditions,  Defoe  through  Jane  Austen. 

422."  THE  NOVEL  FROM  SCOTT  THROUGH  THE  VICTOR- 
IANS. (3)  Major  writers  and  traditions  through  Hardy. 

423.  THE  MODERN  BRITISH  NOVEL.  (3)  Representative  British 
novels  showing  the  philosophies  and  techniques  affecting  British 
fiction,  from  Hardy  to  the  present. 

431."  ENGLISH  DRAMA  BEFORE  1642.  (3)  Representative  plays 
with  emphasis  on  the  chief  Elizabethan,  Jacobean,  and  Caroline 
dramatists  from  Lyly  to  Ford,  excluding  Shakespeare. 

441.°    COLONIAL  AND  EARLY  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  (3) 

American  literature  from  Colonial  times  through  Washington  Irving. 

450.°  MODERN  POETRY.  (3)  Chief  British  and  American  poets  of 
this  century. 

451.°  MODERN  DRAMA.  (3)  Representative  British  and  American 
plays  from  Shaw  to  the  present. 

461."  MODERN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  (3)  Prerequisite:  English 
331  or  332.  A  descriptive  analysis  of  the  structure  of  Modern  English, 

with  emphasis  upon  the  transformational  approach. 

Courses  for  Graduates  Only 

601.  BIBLIOGRAPHY  AND  METHODOLOGY.  (3)  An  introduction 
to  the  scope,  aims,  materials,  and  methods  of  literary  scholarship, 
including  criticism. 

611.  SHAKESPEARE'S  COMEDIES  AND  HISTORIES.  (3) 
Detailed  study  of  source  materials,  textual  problems,  and  stage 
conventions  in  selected  comedies  and  history  plays  illustrating 
Shakespeare's  dramaturgy. 

612.  SHAKESPEARE'S  TRAGEDIES.  (3)  Source  materials,  textual 
problems,  and  stage  conventions  of  selected  tragedies,  chosen  primarily 
from  the  period  of  the  great  tragedies,  illustrating  Shakespeare's 
dramaturgy. 

613.  MILTON.  (3)  The  complete  poetiy  and  selections  from  the 
prose. 

623.  THE  AUGUSTAN  AGE.  (3)  The  chief  literary  figures  and 
conventions  in  the  light  of  intellectual  and  historical  currents. 
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625.  THE  ROMANTIC  ERA,  1785-1832.  (3)  The  development  of  the 
Romantic  movement  with  emphasis  on  the  works  of  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  and  other  major  poets. 

626.  THE  VICTORIAN  ERA,  1832-1900.  (3)  Emphasis  on  Tennyson, 
Robert  Browning,  Arnold,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Newman. 

642.  AMERICAN  REALISM  AND  NATURALISM.  (3)  Major 
writers  of  the  two  movements  before  and  after  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  including  Twain,  Howells,  James,  Crane,  Dreiser,  and 

Norris. 

661.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LINGUISTICS.  (3)  The  science  of 
linguistics,  its  techniques  and  objectives;  descriptive  and  historical 
linguistics;  language  families  of  the  world;  language  and  society. 

662.  ADVANCED   RHETORIC.    (3)    Prerequisite:   English  461    or 

permission  of  instructor.  The  fundamental  principles  of  classical 
rhetoric  and  an  intense  examination  of  the  governing  principles  of 
the  "new"  or  descriptive  rhetorics. 

680.  SEMINAR  IN  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  (3) 

685.  SEMINAR  IN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  (3) 

690.  DIRECTED  READING.   (3) 

698.  MASTER'S   THESIS,    (credits  arranged) 

Foreign  Languages 

Chairman:  Professor  Turner 

Professor:  Slechta 

Associate  Professors:  Bush,  Gabriel,  Saman 

Assistant  Professors:  Gleaves,  McLeod 

Instructors:  Hopper,  Law,  Merrill, 

Rose,  Rothe,  Wrack 

Programs  in  each  of  the  several  foreign  languages  offered  are 
designed  to  give  a  student  competence  in  four  skills— understand- 
ing, speaking,  reading,  and  writing  the  given  language,  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  culture  and  civilization  of  the  country  or 
countries  where  that  language  is  spoken,  especially  their  litera- 
ture, and  to  give  him  some  understanding  of  the  people  who 
speak  it.  Major  programs  include  advanced  linguistic  analysis 
of  sound  systems  and  structure  and  are  designed  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  certification  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Department 
of  Public  Instruction  or  graduate  work  in  the  major  field.  Courses 
above  the  202  level  are  normally  taught  in  the  foreign  language. 
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Placement 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  will  recommend  the 
placement  of  a  student  in  a  class  of  a  level  commensurate  with 
his  demonstrated  competence  at  the  time  of  enrollment  con- 
sidered together  with  his  prior  language  training  or  experience. 

Honors  in  Modern  Languages 

The  honors  program  in  foreign  languages  is  open  hoth  to 
majors  and  non-majors  who  have  demonstrated  sufficient  ability 
and  interest  to  be  capable  of  guided  independent  study  outside 
the  restrictions  of  regular  course  work.  Reading  for  honors  in  a 
foreign  language  may  begin  as  early  as  the  second  semester  of  a 
first-year  course  (102),  providing  the  student  has  been  enrolled 
at  the  University  for  at  least  one  semester.  Honors  students  who 
attain  the  language  proficiency  required  for  the  202  level  may 
choose  to  read  either  in  the  literature  or  in  the  civilization  of  the 
target  culture.  Whenever  feasible,  arrangements  are  made  for 
non-majors  to  read  in  the  area  of  their  special  interest  in  co- 
operation with  the  department  of  their  major. 

Students  are  invited  to  enter  honors  work  by  recommendation 
of  a  member  of  the  department  to  the  Honors  Committee  for  the 
language  concerned.  Once  accepted  for  honors  work  within  the 
department,  a  student  must  submit  any  proposal  for  a  special 
honors  project  at  least  eight  weeks  prior  to  the  semester  in  which 
the  work  is  to  be  done.  A  student  may  drop  honors  work  at  any 
time  without  penalty  (See  University  Honors  Program).  How- 
ever, he  will  not  be  permitted  to  reenter  the  program  until  the 
following  semester  and,  in  any  case,  not  without  review  and 
approval  by  the  Honors  Committee. 

Laboratory 

All  foreign  language  courses  at  the  100  and  200  level,  as  well  as 
those  numbered  301  and  302,  meet  for  three  class  hours  and  one 
to  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Whenever  warranted, 
laboratory  work  may  be  assigned  by  the  instructor  in  other 
courses. 

Suggested  Curriculum  Leading  to  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 
in  a  Foreign  Language 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English  101   3 

Speech  101 3 

History  101    3 

Foreign  Language  201 4 

Elective    3 

16 


English  102   3 

Mathematics  Elective    3 

History  102    3 

Foreign  Language  202 4 

Elective    3 

16 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Foreign  Language  .301 3 

Literature  Elective 3 

Science  with  lab 4 

Social  Science  Elective 3 

13 


Foreign  Language  302 3 

Foreign  Language  304 3 

Science  with  lab 4 

Math,  or  Logic  Elective 3 

Elective    3 

16 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Foreign  Language  303 3 

Foreign  Language  309  (331)  ...  3 

Fine  Arts  Elective 3 

Soc.  Sci.  Elective 3 

Elective    3 

15 


Foreign  Language  4xx 3 

Literature  Elective  ....  3 

Phil.  (Comp.  Rel.) 3 

Elective    3 

Elective    3 

15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Foreign  Language  4xx 3 

Foreign  Language  4xx 3 

Elective    3 

Elective    3 

Elective    3 

15 


Foreign  Language  49x 3 

Fine  Arts  Elective 3 

Elective    3 

Elective    3 

Elective 3 

15 


Total  Hours:  124 


Suggested  Curriculum  Leading  to  a  Bachek 


chelor  of  Arts  Degree 
with  Certification  in 
Secondary  School  Teaching 


in  a  Foreign  Language 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

English  101   3       English  102   .  3 

Speech  101   3       Mathematics  101   (103) 


History   101    .  .    3 

Foreign  Language  201 4 

Elective    3 

16 


History  102    3 

Foreign  Language  202 4 

Elective    3 

16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


English  201    3 

Foreign  Language  301 3 

Education  201   3 

Social  Science1 3 

A  Physical  Science 4 


English  202  (203,  204)   3 

Foreign  Language  302 3 

Foreign  Language  304 3 

Math,  or  Logic 3 

A  Biological  Science 4 


16 


16 


'Social   Science    options  for  Secondary   Education    candidates    are: 
Anthropology,  Political  Science,  Sociology,  Economics,  and  Geography. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 


Foreign  Language  303 3 

Foreign  Language  331 3 

Psychology  201   4 

Social  Science1 3 

Health  Education  101   1 

Elective    3 

17 


Foreign  Language  4xx 3 

Foreign  Language  4xx 3 

Fine  Arts  Elective 3 

Psychology  202   3 

Elective    3 

15 


SENIOR 

Foreign  Language  4xx 3 

Phil,  or  Comp.  Rel 3 

Foreign  Language  309 3 

Foreign  Language  49x 3 

Fine  Arts  Elective 3 

Physical  Education  101 1 

16 
Total  Hours:  127 


YEAR 

Education  304   3 

Psychology  302   3 

Education  402 3 

Education  451   6 

15 


French 

A  major  in  French  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  French 
201,  202,  301,  302,  303,  304,  331,  and  at  least  12  hours  on  the  400 
level,  including  either  491  or  492.  Related  work  is  to  be  approved 
by  the  department  and  is  indicated  in  the  Suggested  Curriculum 
on  pages  134-136. 


Course  Descriptions 

101.  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH.  (4)  Fundamentals  of  French  gram- 
mar and  phonetics,  reading,  writing,  and  conversation.  Three  class 
hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

102.  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH.  (4)  Prerequisite:  French  101,  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Continuation  of  French  101.  Three 
class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

201.  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH.  (4)  Prerequisite:  French  102, 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Review  grammar,  with  composition 
and  conversation  based  upon  readings  on  French  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion. Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

202.  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH.  (4)  Prerequisite:  French  201, 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Review  grammar,  composition,  and 
conversation,  based  upon  readings  in  French  prose.  Three  class  hours 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

301.  ADVANCED  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  COMPOSITION,  AND 
CONVERSATION   I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  202,  or  permission  of 
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the  department.  For  prospective  teachers  of  French  and  students  who 
want  intensive  oral  and  written  work  in  the  language.  Book  reports  on 
collateral  readings.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work 
per  week. 

302.  ADVANCED  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  COMPOSITION,  AND 
CONVERSATION  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  202,  or  permission  of 
the  department.  Informal  conversation  on  diversified  prepared  topics, 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles.  Students  will  be  given  maximum 
opportunity  for  self-expression.  Book  reports  on  collateral  readings. 
Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  Iaboaratory  work  per  week. 

303.  SURVEY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE  TO  1800.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: French  301  or  French  202  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Selected  readings  in  prose  and  poetiy  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  1800. 
Emphasis  on  each  literary  movement.  Book  reports  on  collateral  read- 
ings. 

304.  SURVEY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE  SINCE  1800.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: French  301,  or  French  202  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Continuation  of  French  303.  Book  reports  on  collateral  readings. 

309.  FRENCH  CIVILIZATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  202,  or 
permission  of  the  department.  A  study  of  the  French  people,  past  and 
present.  Special  attention  to  cross-cultural  contrasts  in  attitudes  and 
values.  Conducted  in  French. 

331.  FRENCH  PHONETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  202,  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Study  of  the  sounds  of  the  French 
language,  their  production,  and  their  representation  by  means  of  the 
International  Phonetic  Alphabet.  Practice  in  reading  and  speaking 
with  proper  rhythm  and  intonation.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours 
of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

401.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY. 
(3)  Prerequisite:  French  303  and  304,  or  permission  of  the  department. 
Collateral  readings. 

403.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  (3)  French  303  and  304,  or  permission  of  the  department. 
Concentration  on  the  sources  of  19th  century  literary  ideas,  the 
principal  literary  movements,  and  the  principal  poets,  dramatists, 
novelists,  and  critics. 

405.    THE  AGE  OF  ENLIGHTENMENT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  French 

303,  or  permission  of  the  department.  Major  emphasis  on  "les  philo- 
sophes,"  especially  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Rousseau. 

408.    THE  CLASSICAL  PERIOD.  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  303  and 

304,  or  permission  of  the  department.  Collateral  readings. 

416.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND 
THE  RENAISSANCE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  French  303  and  304,  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Collateral  readings. 
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491.  SENIOR  COLLOQUIUM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing 
and  permission  of  the  department.  Special  problems  in  the  major  field. 
Collateral  readings  and  term  papers.  Either  491  or  492  is  required  of 
all  French  majors. 

492.  SENIOR  COLLOQUIUM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing 
and  permission  of  the  department.  Intensive  study  of  special  areas  or 
literary  figures  in  the  major  field.  Either  491  or  492  is  required  of  all 
French  majors. 

German 

A  major  in  German  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of 
German  201,  202,  301  or  302,  303,  304,  309,  and  12  hours  on  the 
400-level,  including  491,  or  a  total  of  32  hours.  In  addition,  15 
hours  of  related  work,  to  be  approved  by  the  department  chair- 
man, will  be  required.  Candidates  for  teacher  certification  must 
also  take  German  331,  making  a  total  of  35  hours  of  German 
required. 

Course  Descriptions 

101.  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN.  (4)  Fundamentals  of  German 
grammar  and  phonetics,  reading,  and  conversation.  Three  class  hours 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

102.  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN.  (4)  Prerequisite:  German  101  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Continuation  of  German  101.  Three 
class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

201.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN  (4)  Prerequisite:  German  102 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Review  grammar,  composition,  and 
conversation  based  upon  readings  on  the  culture  and  civilization  of 
German-speaking  countries.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  labora- 
tory work  per  week. 

202.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN  (4)  Prerequisite:  Gemian  201 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Continuation  of  German  201.  Review 
grammar,  composition,  and  conversation,  based  upon  readings  in 
German  prose.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work 
per  week. 

301.  ADVANCED  GERMAN  GRAMMAR,  COMPOSITION,  AND 
CONVERSATION  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  German  202  or  permission  of 
the  department.  For  prospective  teachers  of  German  and  students  who 
want  intensive  oral  and  written  work  in  the  language.  Book  reports  on 
collateral  readings.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work 
per  week. 

302.  ADVANCED  GERMAN  GRAMMAR,  COMPOSITION,  AND 
CONVERSATION  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  German  202  or  permission  of 
the  department.  Informal  conversation  on  diversified  prepared  topics, 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles.   Students  will  be  given  maximum 
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opportunity  for  self-expression.  Book  reports  on  collateral  readings 
Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

303.  SURVEY  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite- 
German  202  or  permission  of  the  department.  General  introduction  to 
German  kterature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Classical  Period.  Book 
reports  on  collateral  readings. 

304.  SURVEY  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite- 
German  202  or  permission  of  the  department.  German  literature  since 
classicism.  Book  reports  on  collateral  readings. 

309.  GERMAN  CIVILIZATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  German  20?  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Composition  and  conversation  based 
on  readings  in  the  culture,  civilization,  art,  and  literature  of  German- 
speaking  countries. 

311.  SELECTED  READINGS  IN  GERMAN  LITERATURE  I  (3) 
Prerequisite:  German  202  or  permission  of  the  department  Book 
reports  on  collateral  readings. 

312.  SELECTED  READINGS  IN  GERMAN  LITERATURE  II 
(3)  Prerequisite:  German  202  or  permission  of  the  department  Book 
reports  on  collateral  readings. 

321.  TECHNICAL  GERMAN.  (3)  Prerequisite:  German  202  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Readings  and  translations  of  German 
publications  in  the  student's  major  field  or  area  of  concentration. 

322.  TECHNICAL  GERMAN.  (3)  Prerequisite:  German  202  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Readings  and  translations  of  German 
publications  m  the  student's  major  field  or  area  of  concentration. 

331.  GERMAN  PHONETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  German  20?  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Study  of  the  sounds  of  the  German 
anguage,  their  production,  and  their  representation  by  means  of  the 
International  Phonetic  Alphabet.  Practice  in  reading  and  speaking  with 
proper  rhythm  and  intonation.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of 
laboratory  work  per  week.  Transcription  exercises  and  student  record- 
ings. 

401.  GERMAN  CLASSICISM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level 
courses  or  permission  of  department.  Storm  and  Stress.  Early  classicism 
Book  reports  on  collateral  readings. 

402.  GERMAN  ROMANTICISM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level 
courses  or  permission  of  department.  Late  classicism  and  romanticism 
cook  reports  on  collateral  readings. 

405.  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  GERMAN  NOVEL  (3) 
Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the  department 
Study  ot  the  major  prose  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Readings 
lectures,  and  reports.  &  ' 

406.  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  GERMAN  DRAMA  (3) 
Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the  department. 
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Kleist,  Buchner,  Grillparzer,  Hebbel,  Raimund,  Nestroy.  Readings, 
lectures,  and  reports. 

407.  GERMAN  POETRY  FROM  HOELDERLIN  TO  THE  PRE- 
SENT. (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  depart- 
ment. An  analysis  of  the  chief  lyric  poets,  literary  movements,  and 
types  of  German  poetry. 

414.  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  GERMANY  AS  REFLECTED  IN 
LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission 
of  department.  Political  and  social  events  from  World  War  I  to  the 
present  day,  as  reflected  in  German  literature.  Book  reports  on  col- 
lateral readings. 

416.  THE  GERMAN  RADIO  PLAY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level 
courses  or  permission  of  the  department.  An  examination  of  the  radio 
play  as  a  dramatic  genre  with  readings  of  representative  examples. 
Lectures,  discussions,  and  reports  on  assigned  readings. 

420.  CONTEMPORARY  GERMAN  DRAMA.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two 
300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the  department.  A  comprehensive 
study  of  contemporary  German  dramatists  from  Hauptmann  to  Brecht, 
Zuckmayer,  Hochwalder,  Durrenmatt,  and  Frisch.  Lectures,  discus- 
sions, and  reports  on  assigned  readings. 

491.  SENIOR  COLLOQUIUM.  (3)  Senior  standing  and  permission 
of  the  department.  Comprehensive  review  of  the  major  field.  Lectures, 
discussions,  and  reports. 

Russian 

101.  ELEMENTARY  RUSSIAN.  (4)  Fundamentals  of  Russian 
grammar,  with  particular  stress  on  correct  pronunciation  and  self- 
expression,  through  practice  in  the  language  laboratory.  Three  class 
hours  and  two  laboratory  periods  a  week. 

102.  ELEMENTARY  RUSSIAN.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Russian  101. 
Continuation  of  Russian  101.  Graded  readings.  Three  class  hours  and 
two  laboratory  periods  a  week. 

201.  INTERMEDIATE  RUSSIAN.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Russian  102 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Review  grammar,  with  conversation 
and  composition  based  upon  readings  in  Russian  culture  and  civili- 
zation. Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

202.  INTERMEDIATE  RUSSIAN.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Russian  201 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Continuation  of  grammar,  conver- 
sation, and  composition  skills,  based  on  readings  in  Russian  literature. 
Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

495.  SEMINAR  IN  SLAVIC  LINGUISTICS.  (2)  Study  of  mor- 
phology semantics,  phonology  and  general  grammar  of  Russian  and 
other  Slavic  languages — Bulgarian,  Czech,  Polish,  Serbo-Croatian, 
Slovak  and  Ukranian.  Class  meeting  once  a  week  for  two  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: Russian  102  or  the  permission  of  the  department. 
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Spanish 

A  major  in  Spanish  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of 
Spanish  201,  202,  301,  302,  303,  304,  309  or  310,  and  12  hours  of 
Spanish  courses  on  the  400  level,  which  must  include  Spanish  491. 
Students  who  plan  to  teach  in  public  secondary  schools  must  also 
take  Spanish  331.  Related  work  is  to  be  approved  by  the  Depart- 
ment. Curricula  for  teaching  candidates  must  also  be  approved  by 
the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning. 

Course  Descriptions 

101.  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH.  (4)  Introduction  to  Spanish,  with 
emphasis  on  auditory  comprehension,  oral  production  and  control  of 
structure.  Three  hours  of  class  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 

102  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH.  (4)  Continuation  of  Spanish  101 
with  greater  attention  to  reading  and  writing.  Three  hours  of  class 
and  two  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

201.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  102 
or  permission  of  department.  Reinforcement  and  expansion  of  skill 
mastery  developed  in  elementary  courses  on  basis  of  grammar  review 
and  conversation.  Three  hours  of  class  and  two  hours  laboratory  per 
week.  J 

202.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  20" 
or  permission  of  department.  Continuation  of  Spanish  201  Extensive 
practice  in  oral  and  written  control  of  the  language  on  basis  of  readings 
hom  Spanish  or  Spanish-American  literature.  Three  hours  of  class  and 
two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 

301.  ADVANCED  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION  (3)  Pre 
requisite:  Spanish  202  or  permission  of  the  department.  For  pro- 
spective teachers  of  Spanish  and  students  who  want  intensive  oral  and 
written  work  in  the  language.  Both  written  and  oral  composition. 
Reports  on  collateral  reading.  Thee  hours  of  class  and  two  hours 
laboratory  per  week.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

302.  ADVANCED  CONVERSATION  AND  COMPOSITION  (3) 
Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  permission  of  department.  Advanced 
structural  analysis  and  oral  and  written  composition.  Reports  of  col- 
lateral readings.  Three  hours  of  class  and  two  hours  laboratory  per 
week.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

303.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH  LITERATURE  I  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: Spanish  202  or  permission  of  department.  Reading  and 
analysis  of  representative  master  works  of  Spanish  literature  from  its 
origins  through  the  Golden  Age.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

304.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH  LITERATURE  II  (3) 
Prerequisite.  Spanish  202  or  permission  of  department.  Continuation 
of  Spanish  30.3  with  emphasis  on  literature  of  the  nineteenth  and 
twentieth  centuries.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 
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309.  SPANISH  CIVILIZATION  AND  CULTURE.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Spanish  202  or  permission  of  department.  An  overview  of  the  cultural 
heritage  of  peninsular  Spain.  Lecture,  discussion,  recitation  on  basis 
of  assigned  readings.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

310.  SPANISH  AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION  AND  CULTURE 
(3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or  permission  of  department.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  eighteen  Spanish  American 
countries.  Lecture,  discussion,  recitation  on  the  basis  of  assigned 
readings.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

331.  SPANISH  PHONETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Spanish  202  or 
permission  of  department.  Detailed  analysis  of  description  and  pro- 
duction of  Spanish  sounds.  Practical  exercises  to  include  phonetic 
transcription  and  recordings.  Two  hours  of  class  and  two  hours  of 
laboratory  a  week. 

401.  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the  department. 
Survey  of  peninsular  literature  from  costumbrismo  through  the  Gener- 
ation of  1869.  Lectures,  discussions  and  reports  on  basis  of  extensive 
collateral  reading.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

402.  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level 
courses  or  permission  of  department.  Treatment  of  major  literary 
developments  from  the  Generation  of  1898  to  the  present  day. 
Lectures,  discussions  and  reports  on  the  basis  of  extensive  collateral 
readings.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

405.  THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE  I.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  department.  El 
Lazarillo  through  El  Criticon.  Lecture,  discussion  and  reports  on 
basis  of  extensive  collateral  reading.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

406.  THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE  II.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  department. 
Study  of  works  of  the  leading  dramatists  and  poets  of  the  period  with 
emphasis  on  Lope,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Ruiz  de  Alarcon  and  Calderon. 
Lectures,  discussions  and  reports  on  basis  of  extensive  collateral  read- 
ings. Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

407.  SPANISH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND 
RENAISSANCE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission 
of  department.  Lectures,  discussions  and  reports  on  basis  of  extensive 
collateral  readings. 

409.  SPANISH  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  department.  Survey  of  Spanish 
American  literature  from  the  colonial  period  through  Romanticism. 
Lectures,  discussion  and  reports  on  the  basis  of  assigned  readings. 
Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

410.  SPANISH  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  II.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  department.  Introduction  to 
the  literature  of  the  eighteen  Spanish  American  countries  from 
Modernism   through   the  contemporary   period.   Lectures,   discussion, 
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and  reports  on  the  basis  of  assigned  readings.  Course  conducted  in 
Spanish. 

491.  SENIOR  COLLOQUIUM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing 
and  permission  of  the  department.  Comprehensive  review  of  the  major 
field. 

492.  SELECTED  READINGS  IN  SPANISH.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two 
300-level  courses  or  permission  of  department.  Consideration  in  depth 
of  a  predetermined  author  or  literary  movement.  Course  conducted  in 
Spanish. 


History 

Chairman:  Professor  Rieke 
Professors:  Abernathy,  Hall 
Associate  Professors:  Morrill,  Robbins,  Wrigley 
Assistant  Professors:  Josephson,  Perzel,  Ploger 
Instructors:  Dunkley,  Warren 
Lecturers:  (Part-time)  Glennon,  Krai 
A  major  in  History  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree,  except  for  stu- 
dents  in   the   elementary   certification   program,   consists   of  30 
semester  hours   of  History,   including   (but  not   exceeding)    12 
semester  hours  at  the   100  level.   Related  work  consists  of  15 
semester  hours  in  one  discipline. 

A  major  in  History  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  for  students  in 
the  elementary  certification  program  consists  of  27  semester  hours 
of  History,  including  Modern  Western  Civilization  (101-102) 
and  American  History  (103-104).  Related  work  consists  of 
semester  hours  as  outlined  in  the  degree  requirements  of  the 
elementary  certification  program. 

Certification  in  history  (Secondary  School  Teaching)  is  made 
possible  by  satisfactory  completion  of  a  major. 

Students  majoring  in  history  who  plan  to  be  certified  in  both 
History  and  Social  Studies  (Secondary  School  Teaching),  must 
complete  in  addition  to  their  requirements  for  a  History  major 
(including  American  and  World  History),  21  semester  hours  in 
three  or  more  of  the  following  disciplines:  Anthropology,  Eco- 
nomics, Geography,  Political  Science,  Sociology.  Fifteen  semester 
hours  in  one  of  these  disciplines  may  be  counted  for  related  work. 

Course  Descriptions 

101.  MODERN  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  TO  1815.  (3)  This 
course  commences  with  a  broad  survey  of  Ancient  and  Medieval 
contributions  to  Modern  Western  Civilization  and  then  treats 
intensively  the  development  of  Western  Civilization  from  the  Renais- 
sance to  1815. 

102.  MODERN  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  FROM  1815  TO  THE 
PRESENT.   (3)    Prerequisite:    History   101.   Continuation  of  History 
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101  with  greater  emphasis  on  developments  outside  the  Atlantic 
community  of  Western  Civilization. 

103.  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  (3)  Survey  of  American  history  from 
the  earliest  times  to  1865. 

104.  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  (3)  Survey  of  American  history  from 
1865  to  the  present. 

105.  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  (3)  From  the  earliest  civilizations  until 
the  fourth  century  A.D. 

106.  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY.  (3)  Political  and  cultural  develop- 
ments from  the  late  Roman  Empire  until  the  Renaissance. 

107.  ASIAN  HISTORY.  (3)  A  broad  survey  of  the  major  contri- 
butions of  the  Asian  world.  A  special  focus  will  be  given  to  the  Middle 
East,  India,  or  the  Far  East. 

108.  HISTORY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA.  (3)  A  survey  of  the  cultural, 
political,  and  economic  developments  of  Latin  America.  The  blending 
of  Indian,  European,  and  African  elements  into  a  new  civilization. 

303.  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  (3)  A  brief  study  of  the  Ancient  Near 
East  followed  by  an  intensive  study  of  Greece  to  332  B.C. 

304.  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  (3)  From  the  beginning  of  civilization  in 
Italy  to  the  reign  of  Justinian  and  the  decline  of  the  Empire  in  the 
West.  v 

307.  RENAISSANCE  AND  REFORMATION.  (3)  The  intellectual 
and  religious  transformations  of  the  early  modern  period  and  their 
political  repercussions,  1300-1648. 

317.  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  EUROPE,  1814-1914.  (3)  A 
survey  of  the  major  political  developments  in  European  history  from 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  liberalism, 
nationalism,  imperialism,  and  the  diplomatic  agreements  leading  to 
World  War  I.  8 

333.  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  HISTORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  department.  Development  of  a  national  economy,  including  mone- 
tary and  banking  problems,  industrialization,  and  the  problems  of 
labor  and  agriculture. 

334.  AMERICAN  LABOR  HISTORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
department.  Life  and  thought  of  American  workingmen  from  the 
colonial  period  to  the  present,  with  attention  both  to  the  individual 
and  to  the  development  of  labor  organizations. 

336.  ORIGINS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTION.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: History  103  or  104.  The  historical  and  philosophical  back- 
ground which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  American  Constitution. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  Constitution's  background.  The  course 
traces  the  writing  and  development  of  the  Constitution  through  the 
Marshall  Court. 
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337.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTION. 
(3)  Prerequisite:  History  103  or  104.  The  course  traces  the  historic 
development  of  the  Constitution  from  the  Marshall  Court  to  the 
present.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  Constitution's  challenging  role  in 
the  development  of  Modern  America. 

343.  COLONIAL  AMERICA.  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  103.  Colonial 
history  from  the  discoveries  to  1763. 

344.  THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  AND  EARLY  NATION. 
(3).  Prerequisite:  History  103.  The  achievement  of  independence  and 
the  formation  of  a  national  government,  1763-1800. 

361.  BRITAIN  TO  1485.  (3)  Survey  of  British  history  with  emphasis 
on  institutional,  cultural,  economic,  and  imperial  developments. 

362.  MODERN  BRITAIN,  1485-1789.  (3)  Continuation  of  History 
361  with  some  treatment  of  the  British  Empire. 

363.  MODERN  BRITAIN  AND  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  SINCE 
1789.  (3)  Continuation  of  History  362  with  greater  emphasis  on  the 
Empire  and  Commonwealth. 

417.  EUROPEAN  DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY,  1756-1848.  (3)  A 
survey  of  the  major  developments  in  European  diplomacy  from  the 
Diplomatic  Revolution  to  the  revolutions  of  the  mid-nineteenth 
century. 

418.  EUROPEAN  DIPLOMATIC  HISTORY,  1848  TO  THE 
PRESENT.  (3)  A  survey  of  the  major  developments  in  European 
diplomacy  beginning  with  the  revolutions  of  the  mid-nineteenth 
century. 

491.  TUTORIAL  IN  HISTORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
department.  Seminar  in  historical  method,  bibliography,  and  purpose 
of  historical  writing.  A  major  research  paper  under  the  direction  of  a 
staff  member. 

492.  SEMINAR  IN  HISTORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
department.  An  intensive  examination  of  a  subject  in  History  to  be 
offered  as  special  circumstances  require. 

Courses  For  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

311."    RUSSIAN  HISTORY.  (3)  Survey  of  Russian  history  until  1825. 


312.°  RUSSIAN  HISTORY.  (3)  Survey  of  Russian  history  from  1825 
until  the  present. 

318."  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  EUROPE,  1914  TO  THE  PRE- 
SENT. (3)  A  review  of  the  causes  and  results  of  World  War  I  followed 
by  an  intensive  study  of  the  problems  of  peace,  rise  of  new  govern- 
ments, collapse  of  collective  security,  World  War  II,  and  the  post-war 
period. 
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339."  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  (3)  Prerequisite:  History 
103.  and  consent  of  department.  Emphasis  on  the  colonial  develop- 
ments and  on  the  constitutional,  educational  and  transportation  de- 
velopments of  the  ante-bellum  period. 

340."  THE  FRONTIER  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  (3)  A  study  of 
the  influence  of  the  moving  frontier  line  on  the  historical  development 
of  the  United  States.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  trans-Mississippi 
Western  United  States.  For  comparative  purposes  some  consideration 
will  be  given  to  other  world  frontiers. 

401°  THE  AGE  OF  ABSOLUTISM.  (3)  The  problems  of  statecraft 
in  the  major  continental  countries,  with  some  emphasis  on  cultural 
developments,  1648-1789. 

402."  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  NAPOLEON.  (3)  The 
changes  in  French  politics  and  society  and  their  effect  on  the  Western 
World,  1789-1815. 

403.°  THE  EARLY  MIDDLE  AGES  (312  A.D.-1066  A.D.)  (3) 
Western  Europe  from  Constantine  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  A  study 
of  Christianity,  the  "Fall  of  Rome,"  the  Germanic  kingdoms,  Islam, 
the  Carolingian  and  Ottonian  empires. 

404."  THE  HIGH  AND  LATER  MIDDLE  AGES  (1056  A.D.-1349 
A.D.)  (3)  Western  Europe  from  the  struggle  between  the  empire  and 
the  papacy  to  the  Black  Death.  A  study  of  the  crusades,  origin  of 
towns,  parliaments,  the  middle  class,  universities,  the  secularization 
and  centralization  of  governments. 

405.°  THE  BYZANTINE  EMPIRE  (330  A.D.-1054  A.D.)  (3)  A 
study  of  the  continuation  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  the  establishment 
of  Constantinople  to  the  separation  of  Greek  East  and  Latin  West. 

406.°  THE  LATER  BYZANTINE  EMPIRE  (1054  A.D.-1453  A.D.) 
(3)  A  study  of  the  struggle  against  Arab,  Turk,  and  Latin  invaders; 
the  Slavs,  the  role  of  Byzantium  in  relation  to  the  economic  revolution 
of  Western  Europe  and  to  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

431."  AMERICAN  IN  CRISIS,  1824-1860.  (3)  Prerequisite:  History 
103.  A  consideration  of  the  new  American  nation  in  crisis.  Attention 
is  given  to  the  development  of  nationalism  under  Jackson,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  new  nation,  the  growth  of  sectionalism,  and  the  events 
leadin  to  secession. 


432."  CIVIL  WAR  AND  RECONSTRUCTION,  1860-1877.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  History  103  or  104.  A  study  of  the  American  people  in 
war  and  post-war  adjustment.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  conditions  of  the  North  and  South  during  the 
Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  period. 

433."  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY  TO 
1860.  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  103.  Development  of  American  social 
institutions  and  thought  from'  the  beginnings  to  the  Civil  War.  The 
course  is  conducted  as  a  colloquium,  combining  lectures,  discussions, 
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extensive  reading,  and  oral  reports  and  a  research  paper  by  each  stu- 
dent. 

434."  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY 
SINCE  1860.  (3)  Prerequisite:  History  104.  Continuation  of  History 
433  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  present. 

435."  AMERICA  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY,  1901-1932. 
(3)  An  intensive  study  of  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  intellectual 
aspects  of  American  democracy  from  1901  to  the  Great  Depression. 
Special  emphasis  on  the  impact  of  industrialization,  American  reform, 
and  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  international  arena. 

436."  AMERICA  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY,  1932-Present. 
(3)  An  intensive  study  of  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  intel- 
lectual aspects  of  American  democracy  from  the  New  Deal  to  the 
Great  Society.  Special  emphasis  on  the  New  Deal  and  post-New  Deal 
reform  as  well  as  America's  role  in  world  affairs. 

437.°  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  RELATIONS,  1783-1901.  (3)  A 
study  of  American  diplomatic  history  from  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  foreign  policy  to  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a 
world  power. 

438."  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  RELATIONS,  1901-Present.  (3)  A 
studv  of  American  diplomatic  history  from  the  administration  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  to  the  present.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
upon  the  interaction  between  domestic,  economic,  political,  and  social 
changes  and  the  formulation  of  American  Foreign  Policy. 

461."  TUDOR  ENGLAND,  1485-1603.  (3)  Treatment  in  depth  of 
the  English  Reformation,  the  English  Renaissance,  and  the  creation 
of  English  naval  and  economic  power. 

462.°  STUART  ENGLAND,  1603-1714.  (3)  Treatment  in  depth  of 
the  socio-economic  and  political  phases  involved  in  the  Civil  War, 
Restoration  and  Glorious  Revolution,  and  International  and  Colonial 
involvement. 

Courses  For  Graduates 

650.  TOPICS  IN  HISTORY.  (3)  Intensive  treatment  of  a  period  or  a 
broader  survey  of  a  topic,  depending  on  student  needs  and  staff  re- 
sources. 

693.  HISTORIOGRAPHY  AND  METHODOLOGY.  (3)  A  study 
of  the  historian  and  his  philosophical  and  methodological  approach. 

694.  READINGS  IN  HISTORY.  (3)  Coverage  of  historical  periods 
or  topics  through  individually  designed  reading  programs;  scheduled 
conferences  with  a  staff  member. 

695.  DEPARTMENTAL  INTERNSHIP-SEMINAR.  (3)  A  pro- 
grammed apprenticeship  for  those  who  anticipate  a  teaching  career. 
Not  required,  but  recommended. 

697.  DIRECTED  RESEARCH.  (3)  Investigation  of  an  historical 
problem  culminating  in  a  research  paper. 
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Philosophy  and  Religion 

Chairman:  Associate  Professor  Witherspoon 
Philosophy 

Assistant  Professors:  Corkey,  Fishman 
Instructors:  Presler,  Thomas 

A  major  in  Philosophy  consists  of  a  minimum  of  twenty-eight 
semester  hours  in  Philosophy  and  includes  courses  201,  205,  302, 
303,  and  two  senior  seminars.  Additional  work  is  to  be  chosen 
from  other  Philosophy  offerings. 

Required  related  work  consists  of  fifteen  hours,  such  work  is  to 
be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  department  representative  or 
adviser.  Students  contemplating  graduate  study  in  Philosophy 
are  encouraged  to  undertake  related  work  in  the  natural  or 
physical  sciences  and  to  develop  reading  proficiency  in  German 
and  French. 

Course  Descriptions 

201.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY.  (3)  An  introduction 
to  some  of  the  basic  concepts  and  problems  of  philosophy.  Typical 
problems  are  freedom  and  determinism,  mind-body  interaction,  the 
status  of  moral  judgments,  and  the  problem  of  perception.  Readings 
from  the  works  of  representative  philosophers,  both  classical  and 
contemporary. 

205.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LOGIC  AND  SCIENTIFIC  METHOD. 
(3)  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  general  principles  of  deductive 
logic,  both  classical  and  symbolic,  and  an  introduction  to  the  nature 
of  inductive  reasoning  and  scientific  explanation. 

301.  ETHICS.  (3)  A  study  of  the  development  of  ethical  thought  in 
ancient  and  modern  times,  with  special  references  to  present  day 
ethical  problems.  Readings  selected  from  classical  and  contemporary 
sources. 

302.  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  201 
or  junior  standing.  An  inquiry  into  the  history  of  Western  intellectual 
and  philosophic  thought  from  the  early  Greeks  to  the  post-Aristotelian 
period.  Readings  from  the  pre-Socratics,  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Epicur- 
eans, Stoics,  Skeptics,  and  Neoplatonists. 

303.  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY  FROM  DESCARTES  TO  KANT. 
(3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  201  or  junior  standing.  An  inquiry  into 
the  development  of  modem  philosophic  and  scientific  thought.  Read- 
ings selected  from  representative  works  in  the  seventeenth  to  the 
nineteenth  centuries. 

304.  19TH  CENTURY  PHILOSOPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy 
302  or  303.  Readings  of  selected  works  from  major  19th  century 
philosophers:  Fichte,  Hegel,  Schopenhauer,  Marx,  Compte,  Mill, 
Kierkegaard,  Nietzsche. 
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305.  CONTEMPORARY  PHILOSOPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Philosophy  201.  A  study  of  the  main  movements  and  problems  of 
contemporary  philosophy:  pragmatism,  logical  positivism,  linguistic 
analysis,  existentialism. 

325.  AESTHETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  201  or  junior 
standing.  A  study  of  the  major  theories  of  art,  including  readings  from 
Aristotle,  Kant,  Nietzsche,  Santayana,  Collingwood,  Croce,  and  Dewey. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  following  categories:  expression,  criticism,  the  work 
of  art,  the  creative  process. 

350.  TOPICS.  (3)  May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit  with  the 
approval  of  the  department.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department. 
Topics  chosen  from  specific  areas  in  philosophy  such  as  symbolic 
logic,  philosophy  of  science,  freedom  and  determinism,  philosophy  in 
literature,  detailed  study  of  significant  philosophic  movements,  or 
detailed  study  of  the  works  of  individual  philosophers. 

365.  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy 
201.  An  analysis  of  the  concepts  of  meaning,  belief,  knowledge, 
truth,  and  discussion  of  the  analytic-synthetic  distinction.  Readings 
from  historical  and  contemporary  sources. 

375.  METAPHYSICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  201.  An 
investigation  of  the  history  of  metaphysics,  focusing  on  the  concept  of 
experience.  Authors  to  be  discussed  include  Aristotle,  Hume,  Lewis, 
Hegel,  James,  Peirce,  Dewey,  and  Whitehead. 

401.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Philosophy 
201  and  junior  standing.  A  discussion  of  the  philosophical  implications 
of  religious  experience.  The  definitions,  development,  and  diverse 
forms  of  the  problems  of  belief  and  reason  in  modem  thought. 

402.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  EAST.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of 
philosophy.  A  survey  of  thought  in  the  East  from  ancient  to  modern 
times.  Special  emphasis  on  the  philosophical  concepts  of  Hinduism, 
Ruddhism,  Confucianism,  and  Taoism. 

425.  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  201, 
or  junior  standing,  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  survey  of  European 
philosophic  movements  which  had  counterparts  in  American  thought, 
leading  to  distinctively  American  Pragmatism,  Realism,  and  Humanism. 
Readings  from  contemporary  American  philosophers. 

445.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MIND.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  201. 
A  study  of  the  conceptual  issues  in  the  mind-body  problem  and  the 
problem  of  other  minds.  Analysis  of  concepts  of  intention,  motivation, 
consciousness,  imagination,  and  emotion. 

491.  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  department. 
Individual  or  group  inquiry  into  selected  philosophic  problems. 
Exposition  and  discussion  of  the  results. 

492.  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  department.  A 
continuation  of  Philosophy  491. 
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Religion 

Assistant  Professors:  Corkev,  St.  Clair 
Jewish  Chautauqua  Society  Lecturer:  Gerber  (part-time) 

Course  Descriptions 
201     SURVEY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  (3)  An  introduction 
to  the  literary  and  historical  values  of  the  Old  Testament  literature 
Emphasis  upon  the  background,  purpose,  and  content  of  the  writings 
in  English  translations. 

202.  SURVEY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  (3)  New  Testament 
literature  in  its  historic  and  contemporary  background.  Emphasis  upon 
the  content  and  purpose  of  the  text  in  English  translations. 

203.  COMPARATIVE  RELIGIONS.  (3)  A  survey  of  man's  religious 
consciousness  from  the  earliest  intimations  of  its'  awakening  to  the 
development  of  the  world's  living  religious  todav,  utilizing  modern 
research  among  contemporary  primitive  cultures 'and  translations  of 
the  primary  sources  of  the  world's  great  scriptures. 

204.  RELIGION  AND  THE  HUMAN  EXPERIENCE  (3)  An 
introduction  to  the  critical  study  of  the  religious  dimension  of  human 
existence.  Attention  given  to  the  function  of  mvth,  symbol,  and  ritual 
in  the  development  of  religious  sensibilities  and  to  the  impact  of 
modern  scientific  and  cultural  forms  on  contemporary  religious  thought 
and  action.  &  6 

301.  THE  LIFE  AND  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS.  (3)  Prerequisite- 
Religion  202.  A  study  of  the  Gospels  for  an  understanding  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  and  the  religion  he  taught. 

302.  THE  WRITINGS  OF  PAUL.   (3)   Prerequisite:   Religion  202 
A  detailed  analysis  of  the  Pauline  corpus.  Particular  reference  is  made 
to  the  occasion,  purpose,  and  the  theological  and  ethical  significance  of 
each  letter. 

303.  THE  HEBREW  PROPHETS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Religion  201. 
The  historical  development  of  the  prophetic  movement  from  its  origins 
to  its  culmination  in  the  classical  prophets  of  the  eighth  and  sixth 
centuries  B.C.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  contributions  of  the 
prophets  to  their  own  day  and  their  significance  for  religious  thought 
today. 

304.  THE  PSALMS  AND  WISDOM  LITERATURE  OF  ISRAEL 
(3)   Prerequisite:   Religion  201.  A  study  of  the  origin  and  content  of 
the  Psalms  and  a  study  of  the  place  of  the  Wisdom  Literature  in  the 
development  of  Hebrew  Thought. 

350.  TOPICS  IN  RELIGION.  (3)  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
Prerequisites:  consent  of  the  department.  Topics  to  be  chosen  from 
the  areas  of  religion  specifically  relating  to  Biblical  studies. 

401  RELIGION  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT.  (3)  An  introduction 
to   the   analysis   of  language   in    modern   thought   and   its   relation   to 
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religion  and  a  study  of  some  of  the  challenges  to  religion  in  modern 
thought  such  as  those  of  pragmatism  and  positivism  and  some  of  the 
responses  to  these  challenges. 

402.  CONTEMPORARY  RELIGIOUS  THINKERS.  (3)  A  study 
of  some  of  the  important  religious  thinkers,  such  as,  Barth,  Buber, 
Cox,  Fletcher,  Herschel,  Niebuhr,  and  Tillich. 

403.  HISTORY  OF  JEWISH  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  FROM 
BIBLICAL  TIMES  THROUGH  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  (3)  A 
systematic  survey  of  the  development  of  Jewish  religious  thought 
from  Biblical  times  through  the  Middle  Ages.  Readings  from  the  Old 
Testament,  Apocrypha,  Talmud  and  others. 

404.  HISTORY  OF  JEWISH  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  FROM 
THE  MIDDLE  AGES  TO  THE  PRESENT.  (3)  A  systematic  survey 
of  the  development  of  Jewish  religious  thought  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present.  Readings  from  Maimonides  and  others. 

405.  THEOLOGY  AND  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  Open  to  seniors  only  with  the  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment. A  discussion  of  the  theological  issues  raised  by  contemporary 
writers— both  Christian  and  non-Christian.  Consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  writings  of  such  authors  as  Camus,  Eliot,  Greene,  Miller, 
Salinger,  Steinbeck,  and  others. 

406.  RELIGION  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior 
standing  and  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  An  inquiry  into  the  role 
religion  has  played  in  the  development  of  American  life  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  late  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

407.  RELIGION  AND  CONTEMPORARY  SOCIETY.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  the  department.  A  study  of  religious  norms  and 
institutions  in  relation  to  contemporary  social  issues,  such  as,  civil 
rights,  communism,  sex  and  war. 

450.  TOPICS  IN  RELIGION.  (3)  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  Topics  are  to  be  chosen 
from  the  areas  of  religion  specifically  relating  to  contemporary  issues 
in  theology  and  religion  and  religious  thought  of  non-Judeo-Christian 
religion. 

491.  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department. 
Individual  investigation  and  appropriate  exposition  of  the  results. 

492.  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  A 
continuation  of  Religion  491. 
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College  of  Nursing 


Dean:  Professor  Blocker 

Associate  Professor:  Caddell 

Assistant  Professors:  R.  Mauldin,  Brady,  Smith 

Instructors:  Bouknight,  Carlton,  J.  Mauldin 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  with  a  major  in  Nursing, 

48  semester  hours  in  Nursing  and  25  semester  hours  in  related 

work  are  required. 

All  clinical  courses  are  taught  in  related  hospital  and  other 
community  health  agencies. 

It  is  recommended  that  Chemistry,  Biology  and  a  foreign 
language  be  studied  in  secondary  school  as  preparation  for  the 
program  in  Nursing. 

Course  of  Study  for  a  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  with  a 
Major  in  Nursing 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English 3 

Math/Lang 3-4 

Biology  4 

Chem.  103 4 

14-15 


English 3 

Math/Lang 3-4 

Nursing  102 3 

Chem.  104 4 

Elective    3 

16-17 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Bio.  205 4 

Nursing  201 4 

Gen.  Sociology 3 

Gen.  Psychology 4 

15 


Nursing  202 4 

Micro  203 4 

Psychology 3 

Elective    3 

14 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Nursing  301  (M-S)   4 

Nursing 302  (O-B)/ 

Nursing  303  Ped 4 

Social  Science 3 

Psychology  307   3 

Elective    3 

17 


Nursing  301  (M-S)  contd 4 

Nursing 303  (Ped.)/ 

Nursing  302  OB   4 

Elective    3 

Elective    3 

Elective    3 

17 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Elective    3 

Nursing  401 5 

Nursing  403 5 

Nursing  491 — Seminar 2 

15 


Elective    3 

Nursing  402 5 

Nursing    4 

Nursing  492 2 

14 


Course  Descriptions 

102.  ECOLOGY  OF  MAN  I.  (3)  The  focus  of  this  course  is  directed 
toward  understanding  the  relationship  of  the  ill  person  to  his  family 
and  community.  Major  health  problems  and  facilities  provided  by 
society  for  meeting  health  needs  will  be  included  in  the  content. 

201.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NURSING.  (4)  Prerequisite  or  co- 
requisite:  Nursing  102.  Study  of  the  basic  concepts  and  principles 
essential  for  the  nursing  care  of  adults  and  children.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  correlation  of  principles  of  nursing  with  concepts  of  behavioral 
and  natural  sciences.  Two  hours  lecture,  six  hours  laboratory  assign- 
ment in  patient  care  areas. 

202.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NURSING  II.  (4)  A  continuation  of 
Nursing  201. 

301A.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NURSING  IIIA.  (4)  Prerequisites: 
Fundamentals  201,  202;  Ecology  of  Man  102.  In  the  classroom  and  at 
the  bedside,  students  learn  to  identify  and  meet  the  needs  of  adults 
and  children  undergoing  medical  therapy  or  surgical  intervention  for 
acute  and  long  term  illness. 

301B.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NURSING  IIIB.  (4)  Prerequisites: 
Fundamentals  301A.  In  the  classroom  and  at  the  bedside  students 
will  be  provided  opportunities  to  increase  knowledge  and  skill  in  the 
care  of  acutely  ill  patients  in  the  Intensive  Care  Unit.  Specialized  care 
of  patients  in  the  post-operative  period  in  the  Recovery  Room  and 
the  rehabilitative  aspect  of  patient  care  will  be  emphasized. 
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302.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  OBSTETRIC  NURSING  IV.  (4)  Pre- 
requisites: Nursing  202  and  204.  In  the  classroom  and  at  the  bedside, 
students  learn  to  identify  and  meet  the  physical,  emotional  and 
developmental  needs  of  the  child  bearing  family.' 

303.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PEDIATRIC  NURSING  IV.  (4)  Pie- 
requisites:  Nursing  202  and  204.  In  the  classroom  and  at  the  bedside, 
students  learn  to  identify  and  meet  the  needs  of  infants  and  children 
and  to  identify  the  nurse's  role  in  the  parent-child  relationship. 

401.  FUNDAMENTALS  IN  NURSING  V.  (Psychiatric  Nursing). 
(5)  Prerequisites:  200  and  300-level  courses  in  nursing.  A  study  of 
fundamental  principles  and  techniques  of  nursing  skills  necessary  for 
working  with  patients  with  emotional  disorders.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  nurse-patient  relationships  leading  to  development  in  interpersonal 
skills  which  result  in  therapeutic  changes  in  behavior. 

402.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NURSING  VI.  (5)  In  the  classroom 
and  at  the  bedside  students  will  be  provided  opportunities  to  increase 
knowledge  and  skill  in  specialized  care  of  patients  such  as  in  the 
Acute  Coronary  Care  Unit  and  in  the  Emergency  Room. 

403.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NURSING  VII.  (Public  Health 
Nursing).  (5)  Prerequisites:  200  and  300-level  courses  in  nursing. 
Considers  concepts  and  philosophy  of  public  health  nursing;  functions 
and  responsibilities  of  the  public  health  nurse  in  the  community. 
Laboratory  experience  in  community  health  nursing  and  public  health 
agency  settings. 

404.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NURSING  VIII.  (Leadership  in 
Nursing).  (4)  Prerequisites:  200  and  300-level  courses  in  nursing. 
Study  of  principles  of  administration  in  nursing  in  hospitals  and  public 
health  agencies;  focuses  on  management  of  nursing  care  of  patients. 
Opportunities  for  participation  in  management  functions  will  be 
provided  in  the  hospital. 

490.  TOPICS  IN  NURSING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  College. 
Topics  to  be  chosen  from  the  specialties  of  nursing. 

491.  SEMINAR  IN  NURSING  I.  (2)  Corequisites:  400  level  courses 
in  Nursing.  Intellectual  inspection  and  identification  of  common  con- 
cepts in  nursing  with  the  intent  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  under- 
standing of  clinical  specialties  of  nursing. 

492.  SEMINAR  IN  NURSING  II.  (2)  Corequisites:  400-level  courses 
in  Nursing.  Exploration  of  the  meaning  of  research  in  nursing. 
Dialogues  in  philosophy  of  nursing. 
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College  of  Science  and  Mathematics- 
Dean:  Distinguished  Professor  Hildreth 
The  College  of  Science  and  Mathematics  includes  the  depart- 
ments of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  and  Physics. 
Biology 

Chairman:  Distinguished  Professor  Hildreth 

Professor:  Hechenbleikner 

Associate  Professors:  Matthews,  Menhinick 

Assistant  Professors:  Darner,  Haviland,  Hogan 

Instructors:  Edwards,  Johnson 


A  major  in  Biology  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  32 
semester  hours  of  Biology  including  Biology  211,  221,  231,  491, 
and  one  course  each  in  three  areas  to  be  chosen  from  Develop- 
ment, Ecology,  Genetics,  and  Physiology.  A  minimum  of  5  labora- 
tory courses  in  Biology  is  required.  Additional  requirements  are 
12  semester  hours  of  Chemistry  including  Chemistry  101  and  102; 
and  6  semester  hours  of  Mathematics.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  take  Mathematics  101  and  120.  Each  Biology  major  must  show 
a  proficiency  through  the  second  semester  freshman  level  of  a 
foreign  language  either  by  satisfactory  completion  of  courses 
101  and  102  in  the  language  or  by  achieving  a  satisfactory  score 
on  an  appropriate  test.  Students  contemplating  attending  gradu- 
ate school  are  strongly  recommended  to  gain  a  proficiency  in 
French,  German,  or  Bussian. 
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In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  the  B.A.  degree  a  student 
wishing  to  receive  the  B.S.  degree  is  required  to  take  8  additional 
hours  in  Biology  for  a  total  of  40  hours,  Chemistry  231  and  232 
in  place  of  the  Chemistry  elective,  Physics  101  and  102,  and  3 
additional  hours  of  Mathematics  (222  suggested). 

Suggested  Curriculum  for  the  B.A.  Degree  in  Biology" 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Chemistry  101 4 

English  101    3 

Mathematics  101 3 

Electives   6-7 

16-17 


Biology  211    4 

Chemistry  102 4 

English  i02   3 

Mathematics  120 3 

Electives  3.4 


17-18 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Biology  221    4       Biology  231 

Chemistry  elective   4       Electives  .  . 

Electives  6-9 

14-17 


..    4 
.9-12 


13-16 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Biology  electives 8 

Electives  6-9 


Biology  electives 8 

Electives  6-9 


14-17 


14-17 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Biology  491    1 

Biology  elective 4 

Electives  9-12 


Electives 


.15 
15 


14-17 


Suggested  Curriculum  for  the  B.S.  Degree  in  Biology" 
FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Chemistry  101 4 

English  101    3 

Mathematics  101 3 

Electives  6-7 

16-17 


Biology  211    4 

Chemistry  102 4 

English  102  3 

Mathematics  120 3 

Electives 3-4 

17-18 


*  The  University  requires  120  semester  hours. for  graduatU 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Biology  221   4 

Chemistry  231   4 

Mathematics  222 3 

Eleetives   3-6 

14-17 


Biology  231    4 

Chemistry  232 4 

Eleetives   6-9 

14-17 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Biology  elective 4 

Physics  101    4 

Eleetives 6-9 


14-17 


Biology  eleetives 8 

Physics  102   4 

Eleetives   3-6 


15-18 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Biology  eleetives 8       Biology  491    1 

Eleetives   6-9       Biology  eleetives  ...  .8 

Eleetives     6 

14-17  — 

15 


Course  Descriptions 


101.  PRINCIPLES  OF  BIOLOGY.  (4)  No  credit  toward  a  Biology 
major.  A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  life.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period 


of  two  hours  a  week. 


203.  BACTERIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  One  semester  of  Biology. 
No  credit  toward  a  biology  major.  Basic  physiology  of  bacteria  and 
viruses,  with  emphasis  on  the  pathogens  and  the  epidemiology  of 
microbial  diseases.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

203A.  BACTERIOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  co- 
requisite:  Biology  203.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

205.  HUMAN  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite- 
One  semester  of  Biology.  No  credit  toward  a  biology  major.  Basic 
fundamentals  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  body  as  an 
integrated  unit.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

205A.  HUMAN  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  LABORATORY. 
(1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Biology  205.  One  laboratory  period  of 
three  hours  a  week. 

211.  PLANT  BIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Open  to  majors  and  non- 
majors;  one  course  in  biology  prerequisite  for  non-majors.  The  mor- 
phology, function,  reproduction,  phylogeny,  and  ecology  of  plants. 
Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

221.  ANIMAL  BIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Open  to  majors  and 
non-majors;  one  course  in  biology  prerequisite  for  non-majors.  The 
morphology,   function,  development,  phylogeny,   and  ecology   of  the 
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principle  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  types.  Three  lecture  hours  and 
one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

231.  CELL  BIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Two  semesters  of  chemistry. 
Structural,  functional  and  genetic  aspects  of  cells;  principles  under- 
lying living  systems.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of 
three  hours  a  week. 

301.  NATURAL  HISTORY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Open  to  students  in 
elementary  education  and  to  others  with  consent  of  Department.  No 
credit  toward  a  Biology  major.  Ecological  aspects  of  plant  and  animal 
distribution,  the  importance  of  conservation  of  natural  resources,  and 
plant  and  animal  identification.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory 
period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

311.  MICROBIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Two  semesters  of  chemistry 
and  one  semester  of  Biology.  Morphology,  physiology,  and  methods  of 
culture  and  control  of  microscopic  plants  and  animals.  Three  lecture 
hours  a  week. 

311A.  MICROBIOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  co- 
requisite:  Biology  311.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

319.  PLANT  SYSTEMATICS.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  211.  Identi- 
fication, classification,  and  phylogenetic  relationships  of  seed  plants, 
including  preparation  and  preservation  of  specimens.  Two  lecture 
hours  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  each  a  week. 

323.  PARASITOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Biology  221.  Morphology, 
life  cycles,  ecology,  taxonomy,  and  economic  importance  of  parasites. 
Three  lecture  horns  a  week. 

323A.  PARASITOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  co- 
requisite:  Biology  323.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

331.  GENETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Biology  231.  Basic  concepts  of 
heredity:  principles  of  classical  and  molecular  genetics.  Three  lecture 
hours  a  week. 

331A.  GENETICS  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
Biology  331.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

335.  HUMAN  GENETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  One  semester  of 
Biology.  The  inheritance  of  physical  and  mental  characteristics  in  man. 
Effects  of  mutation,  selection,  migration,  and  environment  are  con- 
sidered. Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

337.  CYTOGENETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Biology  231.  Plant  and 
animal  cells;  with  emphasis  on  problems  of  chromosome  organization, 
function,  and  behavior  including  the  role  of  chromosome  number  and 
abberrations  in  speciation  and  evolution  Three  lecture  a  week. 

337A.  CYTOGENETICS  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  Biology  337.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

338.  EMBRYOLOGY   (3)    Prerequisite:    Biology  221.   Developmental 
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interactions  during  gametogenesis,  fertilization,  early  embryology,  and 
organogenesis.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

338A.  EMBRYOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  co- 
requisite:  Biology  338.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

345.  COMPARATIVE  VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite: 
Biology  221.  Comparative  studies  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
functional  adaptations  of  selected  vertebrates  with  emphasis  on 
evolutionary  developments,  especially  in  mammals.  Three  lecture 
hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

347.  HISTOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  101  or  Biology  221  or 
Biology  231.  A  study  of  animal  tissues  and  organs.  Techniques  of 
preparing  tissues  for  study  are  also  included.  Two  lecture  hours  and 
two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  each  a  week. 

352.  VERTEBRATE  PALEONTOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biologv 
101  or  Biology  221  or  Geology  202.  (This  course  is  the  same  as 
Geology  352).  Evolution  of  vertebrate  animals  from  the  first  fishes  to 
man.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a 
week. 

361.  ECOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  211,  Biologv  221  and 
one  course  in  Chemistry.  Interrelationships  of  organisms  and 'their 
environment.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three 
hours  a  week. 

363.  FIELD  BIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Open  to  students  in 
secondary  education  and  to  others  with  consent  of  Department.  Roles 
of  soils,  water,  and  climate  on  plant  growth  and  distribution,  plant 
succession  and  its  effect  on  animal  distribution;  and  identification  and 
life  histories  of  selected  plants  and  animals.  Three  lecture  hours  and 
one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

373.  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  211  and  231. 
Metabolic  and  physiological  processes  of  plants  and  conditions  which 
effect  or  regulate  these  processes.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  labora- 
tory period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

375.  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  221  and 
one  course  in  chemistry.  Functional  integration  of  tissues,  organs,  and 
organ  systems  for  maintenance  of  the  steady  state.  Three  lecture  hours 
and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

395.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  BIOLOGY.  (1-4).  May  be  repeated  for 
credit.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  Department.  Used  to  comply  with 
requests  for  special  topics  and  advanced  studies  in  Biology.  Lecture 
hours  and  laboratory  hours  will  vary  with  the  courses  taught. 

433.  PLANT  MORPHOGENESIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Biology  211  and 
231.  Growth  and  development  of  plants  with  emphasis  on  physical 
and  chemical  differentiation  during  ontogeny.  Three  lecture  hours  a 
week. 

433A.    PLANT    MORPHOGENESIS    LABORATORY.    (1)    Prereq- 
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uisite  or  corequisite:  Biology  433.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours 
a  week. 

473.  IMMUNOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Biology  311  and  one 
semester  of  organic  chemistry.  Basic  concepts  of  disease  resistance  in 
mammals:  non-specific  defense  mechanisms,  physiochemical  properties 
and  interactions  of  antigens  and  antibodies,  and  cell-associated  defense 
phenomena.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

473A.  IMMUNOLOGY  LABOBATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  co- 
requisite:  Biology  311.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

474.  VIROLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Biology  311  and  two  semesters 
of  organic  chemistry  (a  course  in  biochemistry  is  also  recommended). 
Fundamental  aspects  of  some  sub-microscopic  organisms:  methods  of 
study,  identification  and  classification,  replicative  cycles,  and  selected 
topics  in  viral  genetics.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

475.  ENDOCBINOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Biology  375  and 
Chemistry  231.  The  endocrine  glands  and  their  role  in  the  maintenance 
of  norma]  body  functions.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

475A.  ENDOCBINOLOGY  LABOBATOBY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  Biologv  475.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

477.  CELL  PHYSIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Biology  231  and 
Chemistry  231.  The  fundamental  physiochemical  properties  of  cells. 
Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

484.  BADIOISOTOPE  TECHNIQUES.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Two 
semesters  of  Chemistry.  Use  of  radioisotopes  in  science:  properties  of 
sub-atomic  particles,  instrumentation,  safety  procedures  ,  and  radio- 
isotope labeling.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of 
three  hours  a  week. 

491.  SEMINAB.  (1)  Required  of  all  majors,  to  be  taken  during  the 
senior  year.  Pertinent  topics  in  the  field  of  Biology,  and  reports  on 
original  research  are  discussed.  Students  are  required  to  act  as  the 
discussion  leaders.  One  lecture  hour  a  week. 

497.  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  BIOLOGY.  (1-4).  May  be  repeated  for 
credit.  Prerequisite:  permission  of  the  Department.  A  course  designed 
to  allow  the  senior  Biology  major  to  initiate  a  research  project  in  his 

field  of  interest. 


Che  mist  nj 


Chairman:  Charles  H.  Stone  Professor 

of  Chemistry  Burson 

Professors:  Kuppers,  Norman 

Associate  Professors:  Crosthwaite,  Gibson 

Assistant  Professors:  Bush,  DuBois,  Walsh 


A  major  in  Chemistry  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of 
28  semester  hours  of  Chemistiy  among  which  must  be  included 
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Chemistry  101,  102,  2.31,  232,  and  311.  Related  work  must  include 
Mathematics  143, 144  and  eight  hours  of  physics. 

A  major  in  Chemistry  leading  to  the  B.S.°  degree  consists  of 
44  semester  hours  of  Chemistry  among  which  must  be  included 
Chemistry  101,  102,  231,  232,  311,  341,  342,  411,  421,  431,  495,  and 
496.  Related  work  in  Mathematics  and  Physics  must  include 
Mathematics  103,  104,  143,  144,  244,  271  and  Physics  221,  231, 
251,  252.  Two  years  of  German  are  required  for  the  B.S.  degree. 

Students  planning  to  start  careers  as  chemists  with  the  bac- 
calaureate degree  and  those  who  intend  to  prepare  for  graduate 
study  in  Chemistry  should  pursue  the  B.S.  degree. 

The  B.A.  curriculum  can  be  tailored  to  fit  individual  needs  of 
those  preparing  for  medical  and  dental  schools,  those  considering 
graduate  work  in  sciences  closely  related  to  Chemistry,  and  those 
desiring  a  liberal  education  with  concentration  in  Chemistry  and 
related  natural  sciences. 

Students  who  complete  a  major  in  Chemistiy  automatically 
meet  the  chemistiy  subject  matter  requirements,  on  the  secondary 
level,  for  teacher  certification  in  North  Carolina.  Students  seeking 
teacher  certification  should  consult  a  co-adviser  in  the  College 
of  Human  Learning  and  Development  for  detailed  planning  of 
their  professional  education. 

Recommended  Curriculum  for  the  B.A.  Degree  in  Chemistry 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Chemistry  101*  (see  p.  162)  ...  4 

English  101    3 

Math  103**  (see  p.  162) 3 

Social  Science  3 

German  101   4 

17 


Chemistry  102*  (see  p.  162)  ...  4 

English  102   3 

Math  104**  (see  p.  162) 3 

Social  Science 3 

German  102   4 

17 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Chemistry  231 4 

Math   143    3 

German  201   4 

Humanities    3 

Elective    3 

17 


Chemistry  232 4 

Math   144   3 

German  202   4 

Humanities    3 

Elective    3 


17 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Chemistry  311 4 

Math    3 

Physics   4 

Elective    3 

14 


Chemistry    3 

Math    3 

Physics   4 

Elective    6 

16 

*  The  B.S.  degree  program  is  approved  by  the   Committee  on  Profes- 
sional Training  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


Chemistry     4 

Electives    12 

16 


Chemistry     4 

Electives     12 

16 


Recommended  Curriculum  for  the  B.S.  Degree  in  Chemistry 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Chemistry  101*   4 

English  101   3 

Math   103**    3 

Math   104**    3 

German  101   4 

17 


Chemistry  102* 4 

English  102   3 

Math  143    3 

Math  144   3 

German  101   4 

17 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Chemistry  231   4 

Math  244   3 

Physics  221    3 

Physics  251    1 

German  201   4 

15 


Chemistry  232 4 

Math  271    3 

Physics  231    3 

Physics  252   2 

German  202   4 

16 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Chemistry  341 4 

Chemistry  311 4 

Humanities    3 

Social  Science   3 

14 


Chemistry  342   4 

Chemistry  411   4 

Humanities    3 

Social  Science 3 

14 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Chemistry  421 4 

Chemistry  490 2 

Chemistry  495   1 

Electives     9 

16 


Chemistry  431 4 

Chemistry  490 2 

Chemistry  496 1 

Electives    9 

16 


Course  Descriptions 

101.    PRINCIPLES    OF    CHEMISTRY.     (4)     Prerequisite    or    co- 
requisite:  Mathematics  101  or  Mathematics  103.  A  principles-oriented 


*  Students  who  can  demonstrate  to  the  Chemistry  Department 
Chemistry  101  and  102  (Principles  of  Chemistry)  may  start  with 
Chemistry  231. 
**  With  permission  of  the  Mathematics  Department  a  freshman  with 
high  mathematical  competence  may  initiate  his  study  with  Mathe- 
matics 1US. 
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course  for  science  majors.  Fundamental  postulates  and  laws  of 
chemistry;  the  relationship  of  atomic  structure  to  physical  and  chemical 
properties  of  the  elements.  Two  lecture  hours,  one  recitation  hour,  and 
one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  per  week. 

102.  PRINCIPLES   OF  CHEMISTRY.    (4)   Prerequisite:   Chemistry 

101.  Continuation  of  Chemistry  101.  Two  lecture  hours,  one  recitation 
hour,  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  per  week. 

103.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Designed  primarily  for  non- 
science  majors.  Fundamentals  of  chemistry  and  selected  topics  from 
inorganic,  organic,  colloid,  nuclear,  and  biochemistry.  Three  lecture 
hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  per  week.  (Credit  for 
both  101  and  103  will  not  be  given.) 

104.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Designed  primarily  for  non- 
science  majors.  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  103.  Continuation  of  Chemistry 
103  including  qualitative  analysis.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  labora- 
tory period  of  three  hours  per  week.  (Credit  for  both  102  and  104  will 
not  be  given.) 

225.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  101 
and  102.  Descriptive  inorganic  chemistry  including  acid-base  and 
non-aqueous  solvent  concepts.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

231.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  102. 
Basic  theories,  principles,  and  techniques  of  organic  chemistry  and 
their  applications  to  reactions  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds 
and  natural  products.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  three  hour  labora- 
tory period  per  week. 

232.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  231. 
Continuation  of  Chemistry  231.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  three 
hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 

311.    QUANTITATIVE    ANALYSIS.    (4)    Prerequisites:    Chemistry 

102.  Introductory  course  in  quantitative  analytical  chemistiy,  including 
both  volumetric  and  gravimetric  procedures.  Two  lecture  hours  and 
two  laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each  a  week. 

341.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisites:  Chemistry  102, 
Physics  231,  252,  Corequisite:  Mathematics  271.  The  application  of 
classical  thermodynamics  and  the  phase  rule  to  chemical  equilibrium; 
electrochemistry;  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  and  elements  of  statistical 
mechanics  applied  to  chemical  processes;  atomic  and  molecular 
structure  interpreted  in  quantum  mechanical  terms.  Three  lecture 
hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  per  week.  (Credit  for 
both  341  and  345  will  not  be  given.) 

342.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  341, 
Continuation  of  Chemistry  341.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  labora- 
tory period  of  three  hours  a  week,  (Credit  for  both  342  and  346  will 
not  be  given.) 

345.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  in- 
structor. Same  course  as  Chemistry  341  but  taught  without  the  labora- 
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tory.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week.  (Credit  for  both  341  and  345  will 
not  be  given.) 

346.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  341  or 
345.  Same  course  as  Chemistry  342  but  taught  without  the  laboratory. 
Three  lecture  hours  a  week.  (Credit  for  both  342  and  346  will  not  be 
given.) 

375.  INTRODUCTORY  BIOCHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  232.  The  chemical  constitution  of  living  matter;  biochemical 
processes.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 

411.  INSTRUMENTAL  ANALYSIS.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry  311 
and  341.  A  discussion  of  modem  electrochemical  and  chromatographic 
techniques,  and  of  ultraviolet,  infrared,  NMR,  ESR,  Raman,  and  mass 
spectroscopy.  The  discussion  includes  theory  and  practice,  with 
considerable  attention  given  to  the  instrument  and  elementary  elec- 
tronics involved  in  the  techniques.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two  three- 
hour  laboratory  periods  a  week. 

421.  ADVANCED  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisite: 
Chemistry  342.  Theoretical  inorganic  chemistry  including  the  appli- 
cation of  physical-chemical  principles  to  the  study  of  inorganic  systems. 
Laboratory  work  involving  inorganic  preparations  and  characterization 
techniques.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three 
hours  a  week. 

431.  ADVANCED  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisites: 
Chemistry  232,  311.  Recent  developments  in  organic  chemistry. 
Laboratory  techniques  of  organic  chemistry  with  emphasis  on  qualita- 
tive organic  analysis  including  instrumental  methods.  Two  lecture 
hours  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each  a  week. 

445.  ADVANCED  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisites: 
Chemistry  342.  Topics  selected  from  quantum  chemistry  and/or 
statistical  thermodynamics.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 

475.  PHYSICAL  BIOCHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Chemistry 
232  and  341  or  345.  Colloid  systems,  equilibria  in  biological  fluids, 
mass  and  energy  transport  in  fluids  and  in  association  with  membranes, 
energy  storage  and  dissipation  with  relation  to  specific  chemical  bond- 
ing, enzyme  kinetics.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 

490.  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH.  (1  to  4)  Pre- 
requisites: Chemistry  232,  342,  411.  Independent  study  and  research. 
A  senior  project  in  any  of  these  fields  of  chemistry:  organic,  physical, 
analytical,  inorganic  chemistry,  or  biochemistry;  introduction  to  re- 
search. Hours  in  consultation,  library  and  laboratory  to  be  determined. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

495.  CHEMISTRY  SEMINAR.  (1)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing. 
Discussion  of  recent  developments  in  chemistry.  Written  and  oral 
reports  will  be  submitted. 


496.    CHEMISTRY    SEMINAR. 
Continuation  of  Chemistry  495. 


(1)    Prerequisite:    Senior   standing. 
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Mathematics 

Chairman:  Professor  Schel] 

Professors:  Cone,  Goodrum 

Associate  Professors:  Basavappa,  Embrv, 

Markham,  Nixon 

Assistant  Professors:  Allen,  Hedstrom,  Linder, 

Lucas,  M.  Niccolai,  Stewart 

Instructors:  Leiva,  Nabors,  Porterfield,  Pyles, 

Roth,  Wright,  Bernstein  (part-time) 

Lecturers:  (part-time):  Moon,  P.  Niccolai,  Twery 

A  major  in  Mathematics  for  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  27 

semester  hours  of  Mathematics  courses  numbered  140  and  above 

and  approved  by  the  department.  Related  work  must  be  approved 

by  the  department. 

A  major  in  Mathematics  for  the  B.S.  degree  consists  of  39 
semester  hours  of  Mathematics  courses  numbered  140  and  above 
and  approved  by  die  department.  Related  work  must  be  approved 
by  the  department.  A  student  planning  to  study  Mathematics  in 
graduate  school  should  take  French,  German,  or  Russian. 

An  entering  freshman  who  plans  to  take  Mathematics  143,  in 
particular  a  Mathematics  major,  will  first  enroll  in  Mathematics 
103  and  104,  unless  exempted  by  the  department.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  a  prospective  freshman  major  enroll  in  these  courses 
during  the  summer  session  immediately  preceding  his  freshman 
year. 

Specific  requirements  for  the  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees  will  vary 
with  the  specific  objectives  of  the  student.  Some  objectives  which 
are  possible  are:  Graduate  Work,  Applied  Mathematics,  Statistics, 
Computer  Science,  Elementary  or  Secondary  Education. 

Curriculum  Outline  for  the  B.S.  Degree  in  Mathematics 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Mathematics  104 3 

English  101   3 

Language  201  (If  Required)  ...  4 

Social  Science 3 

Elective    3 


Mathematics  143 3 

English  102   3 

Language  202  (If  Required)   ...  4 

Social  Science 3 

Elective    3 


16 


16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Mathematics  144 3 

Mathematics    3 

Humanities    3 

Science    4 

Related   Work    3 


Mathematics  244 3 

Mathematics    3 

Humanities    3 

Science   4 

Related   Work   3 


16 


16 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 


Mathematics    6 

Science    4 

Related  Work   3 

Electives    3 

16 


Mathematics    6 

Related  Work   3 

Electives     6 

15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Mathematics    6 

Related  Work   3 

Electives     6 

15 


Mathematics    6 

Related  Work   3 

Electives    3 

12 


The  curriculum  outline  for  the  B.A.  degree  is  essentially  the 
same  as  for  the  B.S.  degree,  except  that  up  to  12  semester  hours 
of  mathematics  courses  and  4  semester  hours  of  science  may  be 
replaced  by  an  equal  number  of  semester  hours  of  electives. 

Coarse  Descriptions 

101.  BASIC  CONCEPTS  OF  MATHEMATICS.  (3)  Algebraic- 
properties  of  the  real  number  system;  sets,  relations,  functions;  graph- 
ing and  solution  of  equations  and  inequalities;  vectors  and  matrices; 
polynomial,  exponential  and  logarithmic  functions;  introduction  to 
computer  programming.  (Credit  not  given  to  students  having  credit 
for  Mathematics  10.3.) 

103.  CONCEPTS  OF  MATHEMATICS.  (3)  The  real  number 
system  as  a  complete  ordered  field;  concepts  of  sets,  relations  and 
functions;  graphing  and  solution  of  equations  and  inequalities; 
elements  of  mathematical  logic;  and  introduction  to  mathematical 
structures.  (Credit  not  given  to  students  having  credit  for  Mathe- 
matics 101.) 

104.  LINEAR  GEOMETRY.  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 103.  Algebra  and  geometry  of  vectors,  a  vector  approach  to 
trigonometry,  vector  descriptions  of  lines  and  planes;  matrix  repre- 
sentation of  linear  transformations;  range  and  kernel  of  a  linear  trans- 
formation. 

120.  CALCULUS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101  or  103.  A  brief 
treatment  of  basic  concepts  of  differential  and  integral  calculus  with 
applications  to  business  and  to  the  social  and  life  sciences;  an  intro- 
duction to  the  elements  of  probability.  Sample  spaces,  events,  prob- 
ability of  an  event,  conditional  probability,  independent  events. 

143.  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 104  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  Limits  in  Rn ;  continuity  of 
R — ►R  functions;  differential  calculus  of  R— *-Rn  functions;  extreme 
values;  concavity;  curve  sketching;  velocity  and  acceleration;  related 
rates. 
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144.    INTEGRAL  CALCULUS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  143 
with  a  grade  of  C  or  better  The  Riemann  integral  of  R-*R  functions; 
primitives  and  antiderivatives;  methods  of  integration;  special  functions; 
the  integral  of  R-»-Rn  functions;   arc  length;  volumes  and  surfaces  of" 
revolution;  work;  total  force. 

221.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PRORABILITY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  101  or  103.  A  study  of  the  elements  of  probability  theory. 
Sample  spaces,  events,  probability  of  an  event,  conditional  probability, 
independent  events.  Random  variables,  mean,  variance  and  standard 
deviation,  joint  probability  functions,  independent  random  variables, 
sampling,  covariance  and  con-elation,  Binomial  distribution  and 
hypothesis  testing. 

222.  ELEMENTS  OF  STATISTICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
120  (or  Mathematics  144  and  221).  An  introduction  to  the  principles 
of  statistical  measures  and  hypothesis  testing.  Mean,  variance,  standard 
deviation;  confidence  intervals;  binomial  and  normal  distributions; 
contingency  tables,  chi-square  test;  nonparametric  tests  including  the 
sign  test  and  rank  sum  test,  the  t-test;  linear  regression,  correlation 
and  an  introduction  to  analysis  of  variance  and  multiple  regression. 
Assignments  will  involve  the  use  of  "canned"  programs  on  the  Uni- 
versity computer. 

237.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ALGORITHMIC  PROCESSES.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  Mathematics  101  or  103  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  A 
study  of  sets,  logic,  Boolean  algebras,  Boolean  functions,  algorithms 
and  computing  machines.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  minimization 
of  Boolean  functions,  to  Markov  algorithms  and  to  Turing  machines. 
(Also  listed  as  Computer  Science  273). 

243.  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 143  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  The  geometry  of  vector 
functions;  differential  calculus  of  R^Rm  functions;  partial  derivatives; 
tangent  lines  and  planes;  gradient  and  directional  derivative. 

244.  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  144 
with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  Multiple  integration;  iterated  integrals, 
series,  improper  integrals,  Stake's  theorem. 

271.  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
144  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
differential  equations;  first  order  equations;  general  theory  of  ordinary 
linear  differential  equations;  Laplace  transform. 

311.  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
222  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  The  first  course  of  a  two  semester 
sequence,  including  matrix  algebra,  convex  sets,  linear  programming, 
and  the  theory  of  games. 

312.  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
311.  A  continuation  of  Mathematics  311. 

322.  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 244  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  A  first  course  in  a  two-semester 
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sequence  including  continuous  probability  distributions,  random 
variables,  limit  theorems,  stochastic  processes,  estimation,  and  hypo- 
thesis testing. 

.323.  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 322.  A  continuation  of  Mathematics  322. 

343.°  ANALYSIS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  244  with  a  grade 
of  C  or  better.  An  introduction  to  metric  spaces,  including  properties 
of  subsets,  continuity  of  functions,  pointwise  and  uniform  convergence 
of  functions. 

344.°  ANALYSIS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  343.  An  intro- 
duction to  Lebesgue  integration  and  measure  theory,  starting  with  a 
construction  of  measure  for  closed  and  bounded  intervals  of  R  and 
extending  to  an  axiomatic  treatment  of  a  general  measure  on  abstract 
spaces. 

346.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPLEX  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  243  and  244  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 
Analytic  function  theory;  complex  integration;  sequences;  series; 
residue  calculus  and  conformal  mapping. 

350.  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICS.  (Two  or  three  semester  hours 
credit.  May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit  with  the  approval  of  the 
department.)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  department.  Topics  chosen 
from  such  fields  as  set  theory,  linear  algebra,  geometry,  and  probability. 
This  course  is  designed  to  serve  particular  needs,  not  served  by  other 
departmental  offerings,  such  as  the  needs  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Institute  for  Teachers. 

361.  LINEAR  ALGEBRA.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  243  or 
consent  of  the  department.  Abstract  vector  spaces,  linear  trans- 
formations and  matrix  representations,  direct-sum  decompositions  and 
canonical  forms. 

362.  NUMBER  THEORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  depart- 
ment. Introductory  topics  from  the  theory  of  rational  and  algebraic 
integers. 

363.°  MODERN  ALGEBRA  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the 
department.  The  first  course  of  a  two-semester  sequence  covering 
topics  in  group  theory,  rings  and  ideals,  fields,  and  Galois  theory. 

364.°  MODERN  ALGEBRA  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  363. 
A  continuation  of  Mathematics  363. 

371.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
271  and  244  with  grades  of  C  or  better.  Boundary  value  problems, 
separation  of  variables,  Fourier  series  and  Fourier  transforms,  ortho- 
gonal functions. 

372.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
371  and  346  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  A  continuation  of  Mathe- 
matics 371. 
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381.  FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTS  OF  GEOMETRY.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: Mathematics  103,  104  and  consent  of  the  department. 
Foundations  of  geometry,  affine  geometry,  comparison  of  Euclidean 
and  non-Euclidean  geometries. 

391.  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  department.  Read- 
ings, study,  and  discussion  designed  to  develop  the  student's  ability 
to  study  independently  and  to  present  his  results  properly. 

392.  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  department.  A 
continuation  of  Mathematics  391. 

403.  ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  SCHOOL.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 101  or  equivalent.  A  study  of  the  number  systems  with  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  basic  concepts  and  meanings,  properties  of  addition, 
multiplication,  inverses,  systems  of  numeration,  and  the  number  line 
appropriate  for  each  grade.  (Does  not  count  toward  a  major  in  mathe- 
matics.) 

409."  HISTORY  OF  MATHEMATICAL  THOUGHT.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: Consent  of  the  department.  A  study  of  the  development  of 
mathematics  in  its  historical  setting  from  the  earliest  beginnings  to 
modern  times. 

450.°  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICS.  (2-3)  Pre- 
requisite: Consent  of  the  department.  Topics  chosen  from  such  fields 
as  topology,  differential  geometry,  complex  analysis,  applied  mathe- 
matics, or  modern  algebra.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  the 
approval  of  the  department. 

481."  INTRODUCTION  TO  TOPOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent 
of  the  department.  Topics  from  set  theory  and  point  set  topology  such 
as  cardinality,  order,  topological  spaces,  metric  spaces,  separation 
axiom,  compactness  and  connectedness. 

491.  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  department.  Indi- 
vidual investigation  and  appropriate  exposition  of  the  results. 

492.  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  department.  A 
continuation  of  Mathematics  491. 

The  Honors  Program  in  Mathematics 

The  overall  purpose  of  this  program  shall  be  to  stimulate  the 
imagination  of  the  student  by  encouraging  independent  study 
and  by  freeing  him  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  more  structured 
program  which  leads  to  a  B.A.  or  B.S.  in  Mathematics.  The  pro- 
gram in  honors  will  be  kept  as  flexible  as  possible  to  allow  stu- 
dents with  different  interest  and  abilities  to  benefit  from  it. 

Any  student  may  request  entrance  into  the  honors  program 
at  any  time.  A  student  in  any  one  of  the  honors  courses  shall 
receive  a  grade  of  Pass  Honors,  Pass,  or  No  Credit.  He  shall 
receive  4  hours  credit  for  a  Junior  Honors  Seminar  if  he  has 
received  a  grade  of  Pass  Honors  and  shall  receive  6  hours  credit 
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for  a  Senior  Honors  Tutorial  if  he  has  received  a  grade  of  Pass 
Honors.  The  minimum  required  to  obtain  Honors  in  Mathe- 
matics is  participation  in  two  semesters  of  the  Senior  Honors 
Tutorial  with  a  grade  of  Pass  Honors  and  completion  of  a  thesis 
and  examination  of  the  candidate  by  the  Honors  Committee  of 
the  Department  of  Mathematics  upon  his  honors  work. 

190  H.  FRESHMAN  HONORS  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  the  department.  An  introduction  to  independent  study. 

290  H.  SOPHOMORE  HONORS  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  the  department.  Further  independent  study. 

390  H.  JUNIOR  HONORS  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
the  department.  (May  be  repeated  once  for  additional  credit  with 
approval  of  the  department.) 

490  H.  SENIOR  HONORS  TUTORIAL.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
the  department.  Individual  tutorials  in  which  the  student  will  pursue 
independent  study  and  research  in  any  area  of  mathematics  under  the 
direction  of  one  or  more  faculty  members.  The  project  of  the  student 
will  be  planned  to  culminate  in  a  research  paper  of  original  or  exposi- 
tory nature. 

Courses  For  Advanced  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 
Course  descriptions  given  above. 

343."  ANALYSIS  I.  (3) 

344."  ANALYSIS  II.  (3) 

363. °  MODERN  ALGEBRA  I.  (3) 

364.°  MODERN  ALGEBRA  II.  (3) 

409."  HISTORY  OF  MATHEMATICAL  THOUGHT.  (3) 

450."  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICS.  (2-3) 

481°  INTRODUCTION  TO  TOPOLOGY.  (3) 

Courses  For  Graduates 

600.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  MATHEMATICS.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  the  department.  Sets,  logic  and  axiomatics  with  examples 
drawn  from  algebra  and  geometry. 

601.  THE  NUMBER  SYSTEM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  600  or 
consent  of  the  department.  An  axiomatic  development  of  the  number 
system  from  the  natural  numbers  to  the  complex  numbers. 

603.  COMPUTER  TECHNIQUES  AND  NUMERICAL  METHODS. 
(3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  601  or  consent  of  the  department.  A 
study    of  digital    computer   systems,    the    programming   of  a   digital 
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computer  and  the  use  of  the  computer  in  the  solution  of  problems  by 
numerical  methods. 

604.  TOPICS  IN  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  601  or 
consent  of  the  department.  A  selection  of  topics  forming  an  axiomatic 
and  rigorous  study  of  analysis  including  topics  such  as  linear  and  affine 
transformation  from  Em  to  E",  differentiation  of  functions  from 
E  to  En,  integration  theory,  and  introduction  to  abstract  spaces. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

606.  TOPICS  IN  ALGEBRA.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics  601  or 
consent  of  the  department.  A  selection  of  topics  from  the  classical 
algebraic  structures,  including  groups,  rings,  fields,  and  vector  spaces. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

608.  TOPICS  IN  GEOMETRY-TOPOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  601  or  consent  of  the  department.  A  study  of  selected 
topics  from  geometry  and  topology  such  as:  Euclidean  geometry,  non- 
Euclidean  geometry,  projective  geometry,  differential  geometry,  point- 
set  topology,  algebraic  topology.  May  be  repeated  fro  credit. 

609.  SEMINAR.  (1,  2,  or  3)  Prerequisite:  Admission  to  candidacy 
for  M.A.Ed.  A  series  of  regularly  scheduled  meetings  in  which  each 
student  will  present  one  or  more  topics  selected  by  the  seminar  co- 
ordinator. May  be  repeated  for  credit. 


Computer  Science 

A  modern  computing  center  has  been  in  operation  since  1967 
on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 
The  University  is  equipped  with  an  IBM  360  Model  30. 

Seven  courses  (twenty-one  credit  hours)  are  offered  in 
Computer  Science  itself  and  may  form  part  of  a  major  in  mathe- 
matics. At  present,  these  courses  are  taken  by  students  for  a 
variety  of  reasons  which  include  the  following: 

a)  To  prepare  for  work  in  computer  or  data  processing 
vocations. 

b)  To  obtain  a  minor  in  Computer  Science  toward  a  degree 
in  Engineering,  in  Business,  etc. 

c)  To  prepare  for  entrance  into  graduate  work  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  areas. 

d)  To  assist  studies  in  areas  where  the  computer  can  be  used 
to  reduce  the  drudgery  of  repeated  calculations. 

e)  To  provide  an  appreciation  of  capabilities  and  limitations 
of  computers  in  an  "information  oriented  age"  as  a  part  of  a 
student's  general  education. 

100.  ALGORITHMIC  LANGUAGES  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathe- 
matics 101  or  103.  An  introduction  to  digital  computing  techniques 
through  the  study  of  FORTRAN  IV.  Various  numerical  and  non- 
numerical  algorithms  will  be  studied,  flowcharted,  programmed  and 
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documented.  Concepts  such  as  computer  hardware,  computer  applica- 
tion areas,  etc.  will  be  introduced  when  appropriate.  Two  lecture 
hours  and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

201.  COMPUTERS  AND  PROGRAMMING.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Computer  Science  100.  Computer  structure;  symbolic  coding,  and 
assembly  systems;  macros;  program  segmentation  and  linkage;  and  an 
introduction  to  operating  systems. 

202.  ALGORITHMIC  LANGUAGES  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer 
Science  100,  Mathematics  102  or  Mathematics  143.  A  continuation  of 
Computer  Science  100.  Numeric  and  nonnumeric  algorithms  in  the 
procedural  languages,  COBOL,  PL/I,  etc;  discussion  and  comparison 
of  the  relative  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  major  languages  and 
appropriate  areas  of  application.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory 
hours  per  week. 

223.  INTRODUCTION  TO  NUMERICAL  METHODS.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: Computer  Science  100  and  Mathematics  144.  Solutions  of 
equations;  interpolation  and  approximations;  introduction  to  sequences 
and  series;  numerical  differentiation  and  integration;  and  numerical 
solution  of  initial  value  problems  in  differential  equations.  Selected 
algorithms  will  be  programmed  for  the  digital  computer.  Two  lecture 
hours  and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

273.  LOGIC  AND  ALGORITHMS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Mathematics 
101  or  103.  Set  algebra;  elements  of  the  theory  of  graphs;  Boolean 
Algebra;  prepositional  logic;  and  Markov  Algorithms  and  Turing 
machines.  Same  as  Mathematics  237. 

341.  COMPUTER  ORGANIZATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Computer 
Science  201.  Basic  digital  circuits;  data  representation  and  transfer; 
digital  storage  and  accessing;  control  functions;  input/output  facilities; 
and  system  organizations.  Multiprogramming,  multiprocessing,  and 
real  time  systems  will  be  included  and  features  necessary  for  each. 

342.  INFORMATION  STRUCTURES.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Computer 
Science  201  and  273.  Description  of  a  data  base  and  its  structure; 
concepts  of  records,  files,  trees  and  lists;  sorting,  searching  and  merg- 
ing of  information  files;  referencing  and  cross  referencing  of  files. 


Phi/sics 

Cliairman:  Associate  Professor  Pollak 

Associate  Professor:  Vermillion 

Assistant  Professors:  Mayes,  Oberhofer 

A  major  in  Physics  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  a 

minimum  of  120  semester  hours  which  fulfill  the  general  degree 

requirements  of  the  University.  A  minimum  of  32  semester  hours 

in   Physics   and  an   average  grade  of  C  in  the  major  area  are 

required.  The  minimum  32  hours  must  include  Physics  221,  222, 

231,  241,  251,  252,  290,  490,  and  at  least  9  additional  hours  at  the 

300/400  level. 
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A  first-year  sequence  of  Physics  101  and  102,  or  Chemistry  101 
and  102  is  recommended.  A  student  is  required  to  take  Mathe- 
matics 103,  104,  143,  144,  244,  and  271.  Unless  he  qualifies  for 
advanced  placement,  an  entering  freshman  should  enroll  in  both 
Math  103  and  104  during  his  first  semester. 

Course  Descriptions 

101.  INTRODUCTORY  PHYSICS  I.  (4)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
Math  101  or  Math  103.  Introduction  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
natural  phenomena.  Topics  will  be  selected  from  traditional  classical 
subjects  (e.g.,  Newtonian  mechanics,  electromagnetism)  and  more 
recent  developments  in  order  to  illustrate  the  logical  structure  of 
modern  science.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  three-hour  laboratory 
each  week. 

102.  INTRODUCTORY  PHYSICS  II.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Physics  101. 
A  continuation  of  Physics  101.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  three-hour 
laboratory  each  week. 

103.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ASTRONOMY.  (4)  Historical  begin- 
nings of  astronomy.  Motions  of  celestial  bodies.  Introduction  to  space 
science.  The  solar  system.  Optical  and  radio  astronomy.  Structure  and 
evolution  of  stars.  Calaxies,  cosmology.  Three  hours  lecture  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory  each  week. 

221.  DYNAMICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Math  143  and  144.  Kinematics 
and  dynamics  of  particles;  momentum,  work,  and  energy;  conservation 
laws;  mechanics  of  rigid  bodies.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

222.  WAVES  AND  THERMAL  PHYSICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Physics 
221  or  EM  211;  Math  143  and  144.  Fluid  mechanics  and  elastic 
properties  of  matter;  oscillations  and  waves  in  elastic  media;  sound; 
heat  and  an  introduction  to  thermodynamics  and  the  kinetic  theory  of 
gases.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

231.  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Physics 
221  or  222;  Math  244.  Electric  and  magnetic  fields  in  free  space  and 
in  matter;  electrostatic  potential  and  capacitance;  elementary  circuit 
theory;  electromagnetic  induction  and  inductance;  introduction  to 
Maxwell's  equations.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

241.  OPTICS  AND  MODERN  PHYSICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physics 
231.  Nature  and  propagation  of  light.  Geometrical  and  wave  optics. 
Spectra  and  atomic  physics.  Wave  mechanics.  Nuclear  and  high 
energy  physics.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

251.  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS  I.  (1)  Corequisite:  Physics  221. 
The  first  course  of  a  laboratory  sequence  developing  toward  open- 
ended  experiments  designed  to  illustrate  physical  principles,  to  develop 
experimental  technique,  and  to  encourage  individual  investigation  by 
the  student.  Physics  251  involves  chiefly  experiments  in  classical 
mechanics.  One  three-hour  laboratory  each  week. 
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252.  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS  II.  (2)  Prerequisite:  Physics  251. 
Corequisite:  Physics  231.  Experiments  in  electricity  and  magnetism. 
One  three-hour  laboratory  each  week. 

290.  SEMINAR  I.  Films,  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  reports  on 
recent  developments  in  physics,  historical  reviews  of  specific  areas, 
student  and  faculty  projects  or  research.  One  hour  credit  for  two 
semesters  of  participation.  May  be  repeated  for  up  to  2  hours  of  credit. 
Meets  once  every  other  week. 

321.  CLASSICAL  MECHANICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Physics  221 
and  Math  271.  The  first  course  of  a  two-semester  sequence  treating 
particle  dynamics,  the  motion  of  systems  of  particles,  rigid  body 
motion,  moving  coordinate  systems,  Lagrange's  equations,  Hamilton's 
equations,  and  small  oscillations.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

331.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  THEORY  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Physics 
231  and  Math  271;  Math  243  also  recommended.  The  first  course  of  a 
two-semester  sequence.  Topics  considered  include  electrostatics  and 
magnetostatics  in  free  space  and  in  matter,  the  motion  of  charged 
particles  in  electric  and  magnetic  fields,  capacitance,  dielectric  theory, 
field  energy,  electromagnetic  induction  and  inductance,  vector  and 
scalar  potentials,  magnetic  properties  of  matter,  Maxwell's  equations, 
solutions  of  Maxwell's  equations  in  free  space  and  in  matter,  propagat- 
ing electromagnetic  waves,  and  boundary  value  problems.  Three 
lecture  hours  a  week. 

341.  QUANTUM  PHYSICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  241  and 
Math  271.  Empirical  necessity  for  quantum  physics.  Postulates  of 
quantum  physics.  Analytical  study  of  quantum  physics  of  the  atom. 
Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

345.  STATISTICAL  PHYSICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  241  or 
consent  of  the  department.  Introduction  to  the  microscopic  foundations 
for  macroscopic  systems.  Kinetic  theory  and  introductory  statistical 
mechanics.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

351.  ADVANCED  LARORATORY  PHYSICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Physics  252.  Selected  laboratory  work  in  such  areas  as  classical  phy- 
sics, physical  optics,  atomic  spectroscopy  and  nuclear  physics.  Topics 
are  chosen  for  their  relation  to  important  principles  and  techniques 
or  their  historical  significance.  Six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

352.  ADVANCED  LABORATORY  PHYSICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Physics  252.  Continuation  of  Physics  351.  Six  hours  of  laboratory  each 
week. 

395.  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICS.  (One  to  three  semester  hours  credit. 
May  be  repeated  with  approval  of  the  department.)  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  the  department.  Used  to  comply  with  requests  for  special 
topics  which  are  introductory  in  nature. 

421.  CLASSICAL  MECHANICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  321. 
Continuation  of  Physics  321.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 
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431.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  THEORY  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physics 
331.  Continuation  of  Physics  331.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

441.  QUANTUM  PHYSICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Physics  341.  Contin- 
uation of  Physics  341  with  selected  applications  from  atomic,  molecular, 
solid  state  and  nuclear  physics.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

451.  ADVANCED  LABORATORY  PHYSICS  III.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Physics  351  or  352.  Students  are  encouraged  to  pursue  more  open- 
ended  individual  investigations,  or  to  assist  a  faculty  member  with 
research.  Six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

452.  ADVANCED  LABORATORY  PHYSICS  IV.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Physics  351  or  352.  Continuation  of  Physics  451.  Six  hours  of  labora- 
tory each  week. 

490.  SEMINAR  II.  Continuation  of  Physics  290.  A  term  paper  or 
other  presentation  will  be  required  in  most  cases.  One  hour  credit 
for  two  semesters  of  participation.  May  be  repeated  for  up  to  2  hows 
of  credit.  Meets  once  every  other  week. 

495.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICS  (One  to  three  semester 
hours  credit.  May  be  repeated  with  approval  of  the  department.) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  department.  Used  to  comply  with  requests 
for  more  advanced  special  topics. 

College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

Dean:  Professor  Schul 
The  College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  includes  the 
departments  of  Geography  and  Geology,  Political  Science,  Psy- 
chology, and  Sociology. 

Service-Learning  Internship  Program 

The  service-learning  Internship  Program  in  Community  Edu- 
cation and  Service  is  designed  as  an  area-wide  academic  program 
with  credit  in  the  College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences.  The 
program  is  serviced  through  the  Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and 
Community  Service. 

The  following  are  the  overall  objectives  of  the  internship 
program: 

A.  To  identify  relationships  between  the  student's 
academic  program  and  the  problems  and  prospects  of 
modern  urban  communities. 

B.  To  enable  students  to  become  involved  in  solving 
problems  of  the  urban  community. 

C.  To  provide  manpower  for  governmental  and  service 
agencies  in  local  metropolitan  communities. 

D.  To  encourage  youth  to  consider  careers  and/or  citizen 
leadership  in  urban  administration  and  service. 
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E.     To  establish  a  closer  relationship  between  institutions 

of  higher  education  and  the  Charlotte  area  communities 

by  making  the  resources  of  the  colleges  and  universities 

more  accessible  to  the  community  and  by  providing  a 

basis  for  keeping  curriculum,  teaching,   and  research 

relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  community  and  society. 

Interns  will  receive  six  semester  hours  of  academic  credit  for 

their  participation  in  the  Program  in  Community  Education  and 

Service  by  enrolling  in  the  following  courses  in  the  College  of 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  (SBS)  at  the  University  of  North 

Carolina  at  Charlotte: 

Note:  The  intern's  major  department  has  the  option  of  recogniz- 
ing this  credit  as  fulfilling  departmental  requirements  and  grant- 
ing permission  to  repeat  for  credit.  Interns  not  regularly  enrolled 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  are  responsible 
for  arranging  for  transfer  of  credit  with  their  home  institutions. 

Course  Descriptions 

SBS  397.    INTERNSHIP    IN    COMMUNITY    EDUCATION    AND 
SERVICE.    (3)    Prerequisites:    Junior   standing,   acceptance    into   the 
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program,  and  approval  of  the  student's  major  department.  Corequisite: 
SBS  398.  A  project-oriented,  service-learning  internship  with  co- 
operating community  organizations. 

SBS  398.  SEMINAR  IN  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  AND  SER- 
VICE. (3)  Corequisite:  SBS  397  or  participation  in  a  service-learning 
situation  approved  by  the  College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences. 
A  forum  for  the  analysis  of  needs  in  the  urban  community  and  the 
responses  being  generated  to  meet  them.  Interpreting  the  relation- 
ship between  internship  experiences  in  terms  of  the  service-learning 
concept. 

Geography  and  Geology 

Chairman:  Associate  Professor  Stuart 
Professor:  Schul 
Associate  Professor:  Clay 
Assistant  Professors:  Alker,  Lord,  Orr 
Instructors:  B.  Fletcher  (part-time), 
T.  Fletcher  (part-time),  Jarrell,  Walcott 
A  major  in  Geography  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of 
28  hours  of  Geography  and  will  include  Geography  101,   102, 
201,  202,  and  401.  Related  work  to  be  chosen  with  the  depart- 
mental adviser  will  total  eighteen  hours  from  other  disciplines, 
usually  from   among   Computer  Science,   Economics,   Geology, 
History,  Political  Science,  Sociology,  and  Statistics. 

Students  who  are  working  toward  teacher  certification  may 
elect  to  take  a  modified  program  under  which  Geography  202 
and  401  are  not  required  and  may  be  substituted  for  by  any  other 
six  hours  of  300  or  higher  course  work  in  Geography.  Also,  the 
course  work  in  professional  education  will  satisfy  the  related 
work  requirement.  The  College  of  Human  Learning  and  Develop- 
ment must  approve  any  student's  application  to  elect  this 
modified  major.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  pursue  graduate 
study  in  Geography  or  to  be  recommended  for  non-teaching 
professional  employment  in  the  field  should  expect  to  take  202 
and  401. 

The  Department  does  not  offer  a  major  in  Geology  but  North 
Carolina  requirements  for  teacher  certification  in  earth  sciences 
at  the  secondary  level  can  be  satisfied  by  taking  24  hours  from 
among  Geography  101,  314,  341,  344,  403  and  the  Geology 
courses. 


Course  Descriptions 


Geography 


101.  EABTH  SCIENCE— GEOGRAPHY.  (4)  A  study  of  basic 
geographical  principles  and  processes  in  earth  science:  the  earth — 
its  position  and  motions;  the  grid  system;  weather;  climate;  the  waters; 
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soils;  and  vegetation.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period 
of  two  hours  a  week. 

102.  WORLD  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  world  regional 
study  which  emphasizes  the  distinctly  human  responses  of  man  to 
various  geographic  situations  throughout  the  world.  The  nature  and 
development  of  cultural  regions  will  be  studied. 

201.  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  study  of  the  location  and 
functioning  of  economic  activity  with  an  emphasis  on  physical  and 
human  geographic  factors  in  analyzing  patterns  of  production,  ex- 
change, and  consumption. 

202.  ELEMENTARY  CARTOGRAPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Geo- 
graphy 101  or  consent  of  the  department.  Emphasis  to  be  focused  on 
tools  of  map  making,  map  design  and  construction  and  the  inter- 
pretation of  aerial  photographs  and  topographic  maps.  One  lecture 
hour  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  a  week. 

301.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA.  (3)  A  regional  study 
of  the  basic  human  and  physical  differences  from  place  to  place  which 
affect  economic,  social,  and  political  conditions  of  the  Latin  American 
countries. 

303.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ANGLO  AMERICA.  (3)  The  geographic 
structure  of  the  U.S.  and  Canda  with  emphasis  on  both  the  physical 
environment  and  the  patterns  of  human  activities. 

305.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE.  (3)  A  regional  study  of  geographic 
conditions  and  their  relationship  to  economic,  social  and  political 
problems  of  Europe. 

308.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EAST  ASIA.  (3)  A  regional  study  emphasiz- 
ing the  relationships  that  exist  between  the  physical  environment  and 
the  cultural  patterns  in  geographic  regions  of  China,  Korea,  Japan, 
and  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia. 

309.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST  ASIA.  (3) 
A  regional  study  emphasizing  the  relationships  that  exist  between  the 
physical  environment  and  the  cultural  patterns  in  geographic  regions 
of  the  Indian  subcontinent  and  the  Arabian  peninsula. 

310.  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ANGLO-AMERICA.  (3) 
A  study  of  the  evolution  of  existing  geographical  patterns  in  the 
United  States  by  examining  the  geography  of  selected  historical 
periods. 

311.  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  study  of  the  concepts  of 
political  geography  as  developed  through  topical  studies  of  political 
phenomena  as  related  to  geographical  features.  Contemporary 
problems  in  international  affairs  will  be  considered. 

312.  URBAN  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  study  of  the  distribution,  internal 
structure  and  functions  of  various  types  of  urban  developments. 
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313.  MANUFACTURING  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  study  of  factors 
relating  to  the  nature,  locations,  and  development  of  manufacturing 
industries.  Emphasis  upon  location  theory,  classification  of  manu- 
factures, principal  areas  of  manufacturing  and  other  phases  of  economic 
geography. 

I 

314.  RESOURCE  PLANNING.  (3)  A  study  of  the  resources  of  the 
United  States  especially  as  they  pertain  to  population,  their  use  and 
misuse,  and  present  conservational  practices  as  they  relate  to  planning 
for  future  resource  adequacy. 

315.  THE  REGION  AND  PLANNING.  (3)  The  regional  concept 
and  its  application  to  urban  and  regional  planning.  Emphasis  to  be 
upon  the  techniques  used  in  regional  analysis. 

316.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  TERTIARY  ACTIVITY.  (3)  A  study  of 
the  spacial  attributes  of  retail  and  wholesale  activities,  service  facilities, 
and  financial  establishments.  Emphasis  upon  location  research  and 
delineation  of  trade  and  service  areas. 

317.  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS.  (3) 
The  study  of  those  geographical  and  human  factors  which  affect  the 
movement  of  goods  and  people  from  place  to  place.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  transportation  routes  and  networks,  commodity  flow 
patterns,  and  the  locational  implications  of  freight  rates. 

331.  AIR  PHOTO  INTERPRETATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Geo- 
graphy 101  or  consent  of  the  department.  The  examination  and 
interpretation  of  aerial  photographs  with  the  aid  of  stereoscopes. 
Emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  the  identification  of  physical  and  cultural 
features  and  their  patterns.  One  lecture  hour  and  two  laboratory 
periods  of  two  hours  a  week. 

341.  PHYSIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  (3)  A  study 
of  the  physiographic  regions  of  the  United  States,  the  genesis  and 
pattern  of  the  major  landforms  included  within  each,  their  distinctive 
characteristics,  and  their  cartographic  interpretation. 

344.  WEATHER  AND  CLIMATE.  (3)  A  study  of  the  elements 
and  controls  of  weather  and  climate;  world  patterns  of  climate;  and 
the  relationship  of  climate  to  man's  activity. 

401.  SEMINAR  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
department.  The  nature  of  Geography  with  emphasis  on  current 
trends  in  the  field  and  major  research  methods. 

402.  TOPICS  IN  URBAN-ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  the  department.  An  intensive  examination  of  a 
topic  in  urban-economic  geography. 

403.  TOPICS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  the  instructor.  The  study  of  major  problems  in  the  human 
environment. 

450.    SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  (1-4)  Permission  of 
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Department  must  be  obtained  and  credit  hours  established  in  advance. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Tutorial  study  or  special  research  problems. 

Geology 

102.  EARTH  SCIENCE-GEOLOGY.  (4)  A  study  of  the  basic 
geological  principles  and  processes  in  earth  science;  the  earth  as  a 
planet;  treatment  of  physical  processes  shaping  the  earth;  earth 
materials  and  landforms.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory 
period  of  two  hours  a  week. 

201.  MINERALOGY.  (4)  Identification  and  study  of  minerals, 
their  crystal  structure,  and  economic  importance.  Two  lecture  hours 
and  two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  a  week. 

351.  HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geology  102. 
The  histoiy  of  the  earth  from  its  beginning  to  the  present.  The  studv 
of  successive  faunal  and  floral  assemblages  as  they  appear  in  the  rock 
record.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a 
week. 

352.  VERTEBRATE  PALEONTOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geology 
102  or  Biology  101  (this  course  is  the  same  as  Biology  352).  Evolution 
of  vertebrate  animals  from  the  first  fishes  to  man.  Three  lecture  hours 
and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a  week. 

361.  GEOMORPHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Geology  102.  Treat- 
ment of  the  processes  shaping  the  earth's  surface,  genesis  of  land 
forms,  and  the  theories  related  to  landform  development. 

362.  STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Geology  102. 
The  study  of  the  major  structural  features  of  the  earth.  Terminology, 
geometry,  and  genesis  of  faults  and  folds.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one 
laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a  week. 

371.  PETROLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Geology  201.  The  study  of 
rocks  in  hand  specimens,  basic  chemistry  of  rocks,  and  their  economic 
importance.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week.  Field  trips  to  be  arranged. 

372.  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY.  (4)  Study  of  crystal  structure,  arrange- 
ment of  matter  in  crystals  and  the  basic  concepts  of  symmetry  and 
space  groups.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two 
hours  a  week. 

380.  ENVIRONMENTAL  GEOLOGY  (3)  Prerequisites:  Geology 
102  or  permission  of  the  department.  The  study  of  earth  processes 
and  rock  properties  which  have  direct  implications  for  human  activities. 


Political  Science 


Chairman:  Associate  Professor  Lyons 

Associate  Professors:  Jamgotch,  Starrier 

Assistant  Professors:  Brenner,  Fleitas,  McCoy 

Instructor:  Biglow 
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A  major  in  Political  Science  for  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  the 
following:  (1)  27  semester  hours  of  political  science,  including 
Political  Science  201,  202  or  203,  and  490,  (2)  18  semester  hours 
of  related  work  in  Anthropology,  Economics,  Geography,  History, 
Sociology,  Psychology,  Mathematics,  Philosophy,  or  other  field 
with  consent  of  the  department. 

Junior  standing  or  consent  of  the  instructor  are  prerequisites 
for  300  and  400  level  courses  in  Political  Science  except  where 
additional  prerequisites  are  noted. 

The  offerings  including  introductory  courses  are  divided  into 
five  major  areas  as  follows: 

1.  American  Politics:  Political  Science  201,  302,  303,  304,  312, 
315, 320, 325,  326 

2.  Comparative  Politics:  Political  Science  202,  330,  336,  340,  345, 
348, 355 

3.  International  Relations:  Political  Science  203,  375,  380,  385, 
390, 492 

4.  Political  Thought:  Political  Science  400,  401 

5.  Political  Science  as  a  Discipline:  Political  Science  450,  490, 
495 

Course  Descriptions 

201.  INTRODUCTION  TO  AMERICAN  POLITICS.  (3)  Role  of 
the  President,  Congress,  Supreme  Court  and  national  administrative 
agencies  in  the  American  political  system.  Relationship  between  the 
American  people  and  their  political  institutions  with  emphasis  upon 
political  culture,  the  electoral  process,  interest  groups,  political  com- 
munication, and  the  international  commitments  of  the  United  States. 

202.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPARATIVE  POLITICS.  (3) 
Political  institutions  in  the  contemporary  world.  An  introduction  to 
the  concepts  of  government,  the  phenomena  of  conflict,  power,  order, 
and  authority  implict  in  the  term  "government,"  as  well  as  the  various 
political  systems  and  structures  which  men  have  established. 

203.  INTRODUCTION    TO    INTERNATIONAL    POLITICS.    (3) 

Analysis  of  politics  among  nation5;:  material  and  psychological  sources 
of  national  power,  the  role  of  law,  force,  and  diplomacy  in  world 
politics,  problems  of  peace  and  disarmament,  and  international  organi- 
zations. 

American  Politics 

302.  POLITICAL  PARTIES  AND  INTEREST  GROUPS.  (3) 
Analysis  of  the  role  played  by  political  parties  and  interest  groups  in 
the  American  political  system. 

303.  ELECTORAL  BEHAVIOR.  (3)  An  examination  of  the  psycho- 
logical, sociological,  and  political  variables  that  influence  voting 
behavior  and  that  affect  electoral  stability  and  change.  The  course 
emphasizes  studies  derived  from  survey  research. 
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304.  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  CONGRESS.  Analysis  of  the  role  of  the 
President  and  Congress  in  the  American  political  system,  and  the 
interrelationships  of  the  two  branches  in  the  policy-making  arena. 

312.  CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  LIBERTIES.  (3)  An  analysis  of  Supreme 
Court  decisions  relating  to  civil  rights  and  liberties. 

315.  JUDICIAL  BEHAVIOR.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Sociology  201  or 
151-152,  or  Psychology  303.  Survey  of  the  empirical  studies  concerning 
the  determinants  of  the  behavior  of  judges. 

320.  ADMINISTRATIVE  BEHAVIOR.  (3)  The  role  of  the  adminis'- 
trator  and  public  bureaucracy  in  modern  democratic  society.  Particular 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  interplay  offerees  created  by  executives, 
legislators,  political  parties  and  interest  groups. 

325.  STATE  POLITICS.  (3)  Comparative  analysis  of  the  fifty  states 
utilizing  socioeconomic  characteristics,  structural  traits,  and  policy 
outputs  as  the  primary  variables  of  interest. 

326.  URBAN  POLITICS.  (3)  Analysis  of  the  political  process  in  the 
nation's  metropolitan  areas  and  the  adjustments  and  responses  of  the 
U.S.  governmental  system  in  attempting  to  cope  with  the  urban  crisis. 

Comparative  Politics  and  Area  Studies 

330.  CONSTITUTIONAL  DEMOCRACY  AND  AUTHORITAR- 
IANISM. (3)  Comparative  study  of  the  political  institutions,  processes, 
and  problems  of  selected  democracies  and  dictatorships,  including 
fascist  and  totalitarian  variants.  The  conditions  that  facilitate  the  origin 
and  development  of  these  forms. 

336.  THE  NATURE  OF  POLITICAL  CHANGE.  (3)  Comparative 
study  of  political  change  with  reference  to  problems  of  reform,  revolu- 
tion, and  nation-building. 

340.  POLITICAL  SYSTEMS  OF  WESTERN  EUROPE.  (3)  Com- 
parative analysis  of  selected  West  European  governments  including 
Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

345.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  THE  SOVIET  UNION. 
(3)  The  origins  of  Bolshevism  and  the  substance  and  role  of  Marxist- 
Leninist  ideology.  The  structure  and  functions  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU).  The  principles  of  Soviet  politics  and  the 
instruments  of  rule.  The  Soviet  political  system  in  transition  and  its 
relationship  to  world  communism. 

348.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  LATIN  AMERICA. 
(3)  Comparative  study  of  the  political  development  of  Latin  American 
political  systems  with  reference  to  selected  aspects  and  problems  of 
contemporary  politics  in  the  region. 

355.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  EAST  ASIA.  (3)  The 
structure  and  evolution  of  political  institutions  in  selected  East  Asian 
states.   Emphasis   upon  such  topics  as  nationalism,  political  modern- 
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ization,  ideology,  socioeconomic  influences,  and  the  role  of  Asian 
nations  in  world  politics. 

International  Relations 

375.  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY.  (3)  Systematic  study  of 
contemporary  American  foreign  policy-making. 

380.  SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY.  (3)  The  concepts,  content,  and 
evolution  of  Soviet  foreign  relations,  with  emphasis  upon  change  and 
continuity  in  Russian  and  Soviet  policies.  Contemporary  problems  of 
Soviet  diplomacy  with  other  world  powers  and  with  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  nations  of  the  Communist  international  system. 

385.  POLITICAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
ORDER.  (3)  The  structure,  processes,  and  problems  of  general  and 
regional  international  organizations,  and  the  origins  and  contemporary 
role  of  international  law. 

390.  PROBLEMS  OF  DEFENSE  AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
POLICY.  (3)  Investigates  major  concepts  of  war  and  the  problems  of 
arms  control,  escalation,  and  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Examines  trends  and  conditions  of  international  conflict,  technological 
change,  and  domestic  political  environments  as  they  relate  to  defense 
and  national  security. 

395.  EAST  ASIA  IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS.  (3)  An  examination  of  the 
basic  factors  governing  East  Asia's  role  in  world  affairs,  both  tradi- 
tionally and  in  the  present  day. 

492.  SCOPE  AND  THEORY  IN  INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS. 
(3)  Prerequisites:  Political  Science  202  or  203.  Survey  of  major 
theories  in  the  field,  with  emphasis  on  contemporary,  empirically  based 
approaches  to  theory  building. 

Political  Thought 

400.  HISTORY  OF  POLITICAL  THOUGHT.  (3)  Major  concepts 
and  systems  of  political  thought  from  Plato  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

401.  HISTORY  OF  POLITICAL  THOUGHT.  (3)  Major  concepts 
and  systems  of  political  thought  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the 
present. 

Political  Science  As  A  Discipline 

450.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  (3)  An 
intensive  study  of  a  topic  in  political  science.  Topics  chosen  may  vary 
from  semester  to  semester.  A  student  may  take  more  than  one  course 
under  this  number. 

490.  THE  SCOPE  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  (3)  Prerequisites: 
Senior  standing  and  12  hours  of  political  science.  An  inquiry  into  the 
impact  of  behavioralism  on  the  theories  and  research  of  political 
science.  Review  of  past  and  present  trends  in  the  discipline. 

495.    RESEARCH    METHODS    IN    SOCIAL    SCIENCE.    (3)    Pre- 
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requisites:  Senior  standing  and  Mathematics  222.  Theory  and  practice 
of  research  in  social  science:  formulation  of  the  problem,  research 
design,  data  collection,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  data.  Recom- 
mended for  students  considering  graduate  work  in  the  social  sciences. 

Psychology 

Chairman:  Professor  Diamant 
Professor:  Schultz 
Associate  Professors:  Grimsley,  Simono,  Sohn 
Assistant  Professors:  Bondy,  Lamal 
Instructors:  Talbutt,  J.  Williams,  W.  Williams 
Lecturers:  (part-time)  Karras,  Kennedy,  Shapiro 
A  major  in  Psychology  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of 
29  semester  hours  of  Psychology  including  General  Psychology 
(201),    Experimental    Psychology    (341    or    342)-,    History    and 
Systems  of  Psychology  (361)  and  Senior  Seminar  (491  or  492). 
Courses  strongly  recommended  are  Psychology  of  Personality 
(305),  Physiological  Psychology  (351),  and  Tests  and  Measure- 
ments (450). 

Other  course  requirements  for  majors  are  Math  222  (Elements 
of  Statistics),  two  courses  from  the  subject  areas  of  Biology, 
Chemistry  and  Physics,  and  six  hours  of  social  science  exclusive  of 
Psychology. 

Students  considering  graduate  work  are  strongly  urged  to 
complete  the  202  course  in  French,  German  or  Russian. 

Related  work  consists  of  18  semester  hours  which  are  to  be 
arranged  conjointly  by  the  student  and  his  adviser.  Students  in 
the  elementary  education  program  may  use  the  education 
sequence  as  related  work. 

Course  Descriptions 

Courses  for  Undergraduates 

201.  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (4)  Survey  of  general  psychology 
as  a  behavioral  science.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period 
of  two  hours  a  week. 

202.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Psychology  201  is 
suggested  prerequisite.  The  psychology  of  learning;  problems  related 
to  concept  formation  and  application  of  behavior  modification  techni- 
ques to  the  classroom. 

203.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADJUSTMENT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psycho- 
logy 201.  The  study  of  the  process  of  adjustment.  Primary  considera- 
tion given  to  motivation,  frustration  and  conflict,  adjustment  mechan- 
isms, and  psychotherapy. 

301.  CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  201. 
Remedial  measures  suggested  in  dealing  with  early  child  tendencies 
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which  might  lead  to  serious  school  and  personality  difficulties.  Operant 
and  respondent  learning,  imitation  and  language  development. 

302.  ADOLESCENT  PSYCHOLOGY.  (.3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
201.  Developmental  and  psychological  characteristics  of  adolescence. 
Research  methods  and  familiarity  in  case  study  emphasized.  School 
and  personality  problems  studied. 

303.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  201. 
The  social  behavior  of  man.  Man's  behavior  in  relation  to  other 
individuals,  groups,  and  products  of  culture,  both  material  and  non- 
material.  Group  dynamics,  leadership,  the  nature  of  prejudice,  the 
effects  of  mass  communication,  public  opinion  are  some  of  the  topics 
treated. 

305.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERSONALITY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psycho- 
logy 201.  Current  personality  theories.  Consideration  given  to  psycho- 
analytic, physiological,  trait  and  factor,  and  perceptual  viewpoints  in 
the  light  of  contemporary  research. 

307.  ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  201. 
A  history  of  psychopathology.  Case  studies,  differential  diagnosis, 
psychological  dynamics  of  abnormal  behavior,  including  theoretical' 
clinical,  and  experimental  contributions  in  the  field. 

308.  LEARNING  THEORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology  201.  A 
survey  of  learning  theories  including  the  major  associationist,  cognitive, 
and  mathematical  positions.  A  comparative  approach  is  taken  when- 
ever possible. 

310.  COMPARATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
201.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  animal  and  human  behavior  from 
a  comparative  point  of  view.  Emphasis  on  the  classification  of  behavior 
patterns  as  well  as  the  origin  and  development  of  these  patterns. 

315.  STUDIES  IN  ANIMAL  AND  HUMAN  LEARNING.  (3)  Pie- 
requisite:  Psychology  201.  A  survey  of  special  topics  in  learning  with 
special  emphasis  on  emperical  results.  Topics  include  the  basic 
processes  of  conditioning,  reinforcement,  extinction,  generalization, 
and  discrimination  as  well  as  the  roles  of  motivation  and  emotion  in 
the  learning  process. 

341.  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY:  LEARNING  AND  MOTI- 
VATION. (4)  Prerequisites:  Psychology  201  and  Math  222.  History 
of  the  experimental  approach  to  motivation  and  learning  theory,  cur- 
rent issues  and  controversy.  Emphasis  on  laboratory  problems.  Three 
lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a  week. 

342.  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY:  SENSATION  AND 
PERCEPTION.  (4)  Prerequisites:  Psychology  201  and  Math  222. 
Survey  of  literature  on  sensation  and  perception.  Introduction  to 
problems  and  methods  in  research  in  sensation  and  perception.  Three 
lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a  week. 

351.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psycho- 
logy 201.  The  relationship  of  the  physiological  systems  to  integrated 
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behavior.  Emphasis  on  neural  aspects  of  behavior  and  current  studies 
in  reaction  to  drug  and  other  stimuli. 

361.  HISTORY  AND  SYSTEMS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: Psychology  201.  Influential  psychological  systems  and  their 
historical  antecedents.  Emphasis  on  Gestalt,  Psychoanalytic  and 
behaviorist  theory.  Evaluation  of  current  existential  influence. 

371.  INDUSTRIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
201.  Psychological  theories  as  applied  to  industry  and  business.  Studies 
in  human  engineering  and  personnel  problems. 

401.  TOPICS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the 
department.  Examination  of  special  psychological  topics.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit. 

403.  ADVANCED  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY  (3)  Prerequisite:  Per- 
mission of  the  instructor.  An  intensive  study  at  the  advanced  level  of 
topics  of  current  research  and  theoretical  interest  in  social  psychology. 
May  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 

450.  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Psychology 
201.  A  survey  of  psychological  and  educational  measurements  in 
current  use.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  structure,  administration,  and 
application  of  group  tests.  Individual  tests  such  as  Stanford  Binet, 
WISC,  and  WAIS  will  be  reviewed. 

480.  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHO- 
LOGY. (4)  Prerequisites:  Psychology  201  and  permission  of  the 
instructor.  An  introduction  to  current  laboratory  techniques  in 
physiological  psychology,  including  basic  surgeries,  lesioning,  stimu- 
lation and  histology. 

482.  SEMINAR  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Pie- 
requisite:  Psychology  201  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  An  intensive 
study  of  selected  topics  in  physiological  psychology,  such  as  psycho- 
pharmacology  and  the  neurophysiological  basis  of  learning  and 
memory. 

490.  INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH  (1-4)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of 
the  department.  A  course  allowing  the  senior  psychology  major  an 
opportunity  to  initiate,  design,  and  conduct  an  original  research 
problem  in  his  area  of  interest.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

491.  SEMINAR.  (3)  Admission  by  consent  of  department.  Intensive 
reading  and  discussion  in  selected  areas.  Issues  of  current  importance; 
social,  scientific,  and  philosophical  implications. 

492.  SEMINAR.  (3)  Admission  by  consent  of  department.  A 
continuation  of  491. 

Courses  for  Graduates  and  Advanced  Undergraduates 

501.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN.  (3) 
Assessing  the  exceptional  child.  Emphasis  on  current  research  in 
several  diagnostic  categories. 
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502.  ADJUSTMENT  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DISADVANTAGED. 
(3)  A  seminar  concerned  with  such  issues  as  racial  attitudes,  pre- 
judice, and  poverty.  Assigned  reading  and  discussion  deal  with  the 
application  of  psychological  principles  to  these  problems.  Contri- 
buting lecturers  with  professional  experience  with  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged  will  participate. 

503.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  MENTAL  RETARDATION.  (3)  An 
intensive  study  of  the  psychological  and  sociological  aspects  of  mental 
retardation  in  relation  to  adjustment  and  educational  development. 
Emphasis  on  current  research  and  diagnostic  categories. 

Courses  for  Graduates 

606.  ADJUSTMENT  PROBLEMS,  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH. 
(3)  A  study  of  adjustment  problems  from  childhood  and  adolescence 
in  relation  to  theoretical  postulates  and  to  school  problems.  Special 
emphasis  is  given  to  problems  of  behavior  and  attitudes  toward  learn- 
ing and  relationships. 

610.  RESEARCH  IN  HUMAN  LEARNING  AND  DEVELOP- 
MENT. (3)  This  course  is  designed  to  assist  school  personnel  in 
conducting  and  evaluating  research  studies.  Emphasis  will  be  given 
to  the  selection  of  experimental  variables,  research  design,  measure- 
ment procedures,  and  sampling  techniques.  Practical  aspects  of  the 
selection  of  a  research  topic,  planning  the  research,  and  the  writing 
of  a  research  proposal  and  report  will  be  considered.  Each  student 
will  develop  a  limited  research  project. 

661.  ADVANCED  INDUSTRIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Manage- 
ment is  concerned  with  the  planning,  execution  and  control  of  the 
activities  of  organizations.  These  activities  affect  and  are  affected  by 
the  responses  of  individuals  within  (employees)  and  outside  (customers) 
of  organizations.  This  course  draws  upon  the  principles,  theories  and 
empirical  findings  of  the  behavioral  sciences  to  provide  the  student  a 
better  understanding  of  individual  human  behavior  patterns.  Such 
understanding  will  lead  to  better  predictions  of  the  reactions  to  change 
by  both  employees  and  customers. 

Sociology 

Chairman:  Professor  Green1 

Associate  Professor:  Goodnight2 

Assistant  Professors:  Jordan,  Lance 

Instructors:  Roberts,  Watson,  Wilson 

Lecturer:  Phelps  (part-time) 

A  major  in  Sociology  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  (1) 
a  minimum  of  28  semester  hours  of  Sociology  including  the  core 
curriculum  of  Sociology  151,  152,  253,  354,  355,  and  456;  (2) 
three   semester   hours    of  Logic;    (3)    three    semester    hours    of 


1  On  leave  1970-71 

-  Acting  Chairman  1970-71 
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Statistics;  and  (4)  a  minimum  of  18  semester  hours  of  related 
work. 

Related  work  is  arranged  by  the  student  in  consultation  with 
his  adviser  and  may  consist  of  a  concentration  of  courses:  (1) 
within  a  single  discipline;  (2)  selected  from  two  complementary 
disciplines;  or  (3)  focused  upon  a  specific  topic.  Students  in  the 
teacher  certification  program  may  use  the  courses  in  the  profes- 
sional education  sequence  as  their  related  work. 

Course  Descriptions 

Anthropology  (ANT) 

203.  CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY.  (3)  Introduction  to  the 
origins  and  development  of  cultures,  their  structure  and  functioning 
in  primitive  and  the  simpler  modern  societies,  methods  of  cultural 
analysis,  and  theories  of  culture. 

Applied  Sociology  and  Social  Work  (AS W) 

380.  FIELD  OF  SOCIAL  WORK.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the 
instructor.  Description  and  analysis  of  the  historical  development  and 
philosophy  of  social  work  and  the  operation  of  many  specialized  social 
services  in  contemporary  society.  (Does  not  satisfy  the  general  degree 
requirements  for  social  science.) 

481.  METHODS  OF  SOCIAL  WORK.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ASW  380. 
Introduction  to  theories  and  principles  of  methods  used  in  working 
with  individuals,  groups  and  communities  in  correctional,  medical, 
psychiatric  and  other  settings  utilizing  recent  literature  and  case 
materials.  (Does  not  satisfy  the  general  degree  requirements  for  social 
science.) 

485."  APPLIED  SOCIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Soc.  355  or 
Consent  of  the  instructor.  Exploration  of  the  role  of  sociologists  in  law 
and  law  enforcement,  medicine,  social  work  and  social  welfare,  manage- 
ment, the  military  establishment,  community  development,  foreign 
policy,  the  development  of  developing  countries,  urban  poverty  and 
planning,  and  the  educational  system.  Emphasis  on  the  adaptation 
of  sociological  research  methods  and  theory  to  temporal  and  other 
limitations  imposed  by  the  special  characterics  of  applied  research. 

Sociology  (SOC) 

151.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY  I.  (3)  Introduction  to 
sociology  as  a  discipline,  the  sociological  perspective,  and  the  process 
of  sociological  inquiry  emphasizing  fundamental  concepts,  principles, 
and  procedures. 

152.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY  II.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Soc.  151.  Continuation  of  Sociology  151  with  emphasis  on  the 
comprehension  and  application  of  principles  and  procedures  to  selected 
content  areas  and  issues  in  the  on-going  process  of  sociological  inquiry. 

201.    GENERAL  SOCIOLOGY.  (3)  Survey  of  the  field  of  sociology 
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designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  fundamental  sociological 
concepts  and  principles.  (Credit  is  not  given  to  students  who  have 
completed  Sociology  151,  152,  or  their  equivalents.) 

232.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  THE  FAMILY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Soc.  151- 
152  or  201.  Description  and  analysis  of  the  family  as  a  social  insti- 
tution with  special  reference  to  historial  and  cross-cultural  per- 
spectives and  the  impact  of  social  change  on  the  family  and  its  inter- 
relations with  other  institutions. 

253.  EVOLUTION  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  INQUIRY.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: Soc.  151-152  or  the  equivalent.  Examination  of  the  orgins  & 
evolution  of  fundamental  sociological  concepts,  theories,  and  research 
procedures  and  their  contributions  to  sociological  inquiry. 

271.  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Soc.  151-152  or  201. 
Analysis  of  contemporary  social  problems  and  their  consequences  for 
mankind,  with  special  emphasis  upon  the  problems  of  American 
society. 

310.  AMERICAN  MINORITY  GROUPS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Soc.  151- 
152  or  201.  Analysis  of  the  relations  between  dominant  and  minority 
groups  in  American  society  with  special  emphasis  on  the  establishment, 
maintenance,  and  decline  of  dominance  involving  racial,  ethnic,  and 
religious  minorities. 

321.  HUMAN  ECOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Soc.  151-152  or  201. 
Examination  of  the  patterns  and  principles  of  societal  adjustments  to 
the  physical  environment,  the  distribution  of  communities  and 
institutions,  and  the  dynamics  of  ecological  change. 

322.  POPULATION  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Soc.  151-152  or 
201.  Analysis  of  patterns  of  human  behavior  and  ideologies  which 
influence  the  number,  distribution,  and  composition  of  population  and 
the  effect  of  population  characteristics  and  changes  upon  society. 

324.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  THE  COMMUNITY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Soc. 
151-152  or  201.  Analysis  of  the  concept  of  community,  methods  for 
delineating  and  describing  the  dimensions  of  community,  and  exami- 
nation of  planned  and  unplanned  community  change. 

325.  URBAN  SOCIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Soc.  151-152  or  201. 
Examination  of  the  origin  and  development  of  cities,  the  ecological 
and  social  structure  of  city  and  region,  the  nature  and  functioning  of 
urban  institutions,  and  the  process  of  urban  decay  and  renewal. 

343.  SOCIAL  MOVEMENTS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Soc.  151-152  or  201. 
Analysis  of  collective  behavior  with  emphasis  on  the  ideology,  de- 
velopment, and  organization  of  movements  seeking  or  resisting  change 
in  the  social  order. 

354.°  SOCIOLOGICAL  INQUIRY  I:  THEORIES  AND  THEIR 
CONSTRUCTION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Soc.  253  and  three  semester 
hours  of  logic.  Systematic  analysis  of  competing  and  complementary 
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theories  in  contemporary  sociology  and  the  acquisition  and  application 
of  the  basic  skills  of  theory  construction. 

355.°  SOCIOLOGICAL  INQUIRY  II:  METHODS  OF  VERIFI- 
CATION. (4)  Prerequisite:  Soc.  354  and  three  semester  hours  of 
statistics  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Examination  and  application 
of  research  principles  and  techniques  for  the  verification  of  sociological 
propositions,  including  the  formulation  of  the  problem,  the  design  of 
the  research,  and  the  collection,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  data. 
Three  hours  of  lecture-discussion  and  a  laboratory  period  of  two  hours 
each  week. 

361.°  SOCIALIZATION  AND  SOCIETY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Soc. 
151-152  or  201.  Analysis  of  the  processes  of  socialization  and  social 
interaction  and  the  sociocultuial  dimension  of  personality. 

362.  SOCIAL  CONTROL.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Soc.  151-152  or  201. 
Analysis  of  the  relation  of  social  norms  to  conforming  and  deviant 
behavior  with  special  attention  to  public  opinion,  propaganda,  and 
other  techniques  of  social  control. 

372.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  DEVIANT  BEHAVIOR.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Soc.  151-152  or  201.  Examination  of  the  forms,  causes,  consequences, 
and  control  of  deviant  behavior. 

411.°  SOCIAL  STRATIFICATION:  POWER,  PRIVILEGES,  AND 
PRESTIGE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Introductory  Sociology  and  consent  of 
the  instructor.  Cross-cultural  and  comparative  analysis  of  the  dis- 
tributive system  of  societies  focusing  upon  the  explanation  of  inequality 
among  societies  and  the  variations  in  power,  privilege,  and  prestige. 

413.°  SOCIOLOGY  OF  WORK,  OCCUPATIONS,  AND  PROFES- 
SIONS. (3)  Prerequisite:  Introductory  Sociology  and  consent  of  the 
instructor.  Analysis  of  occupational  and  professional  socialization  and 
roles;  career  patterns  and  professional  ideologies;  and  occupational 
structure  and  change. 

415.°  SOCIOLOGY  OF  COMPLEX  ORGANIZATION.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: Introductory  Sociology  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Analysis  of  the  structure  and  dynamics  of  complex  organizations  with 
special  attention  to  rationalization  through  bureaucracy  and  the 
mechanisms  of  change. 

456.°    SEMINAR    IN    ADVANCED    SOCIOLOGICAL    INQUIRY. 

(3)  Prerequisite:  Soc.  355.  Synthesis  and  utilization  of  basic  socio- 
logical principles  and  techniques  in  supervised  independent  theoriza- 
tion  and  verification,  including  the  presentation  of  projects  to  seminar 
members  and  departmental  faculty  for  evaluation  and  criticism. 

490.°  TOPICS  IN  SOCIOLOGY.  (1  to  3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
department.  Examination  of  specialized  sociological  topics  selected  by 
students  and  faculty.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

495.°  DIRECTED  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY.  (1  to  4)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  the  department.  Supervised  investigation  of  a  sociological 
problem  of  special  interest  to  the  student.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
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557.  ADVANCED  GENERAL  SOCIOLOGY  I:  SOCIAL  STRUC- 
TURE. (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  Systematic 
examination  of  theories  and  principles  of  social  structure  and  organiza- 
tion with  special  emphasis  on  role  and  systems  analysis  and  the  seg- 
mentation and  integration  of  society. 

558.  ADVANCED  GENERAL  SOCIOLOGY  II:  SOCIO- 
CULTURAL  CHANGE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department. 
Systematic  examination  of  the  principal  theories  and  principles  of 
sociocultural  change  with  special  emphasis  on  the  evolutionary 
development  of  societal  types,  industrialization  and  urbanization  of 
American  society,  and  transition  of  developing  countries. 

615.  SEMINAR  IN  COMPLEX  ORGANIZATION.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  the  department.  Analysis  of  advanced  theoretical  issues 
and  empirical  research  relevant  to  the  structure  and  dynamics  of 
complex  organizations. 
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INSTITUTE   FOR   URBAN  AFFAIRS 
AND  COMMUNITY  SERVICE 


Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service 

Director:  N.  W.  Schul 

Associate  Director:  J.  R.  Hampton 

Associate  Director:  L.  G.  Owen 

The  Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service  was 
established  in  January  of  1970  to  initiate  new  approaches  to 
continuing  urban  and  community  problems.  The  Institute  serves 
as  a  catalyst,  convenor  and  coordinator  of  urban  studies,  com- 
munity service  and  regional  community  research  programs  for 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  It  stimulates  and 
facilitates  the  continual  academic  and  professional  involvement 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  in  teaching, 
public  service  and  research  programs  particularly  related  to 
problems  associated  with  urbanization.  The  Institute  for  Urban 
Studies  and  Community  Service  looks  on  the  greater  Southern 
Piedmont  region  as  its  primary  laboratory. 

In  addition  to  initiating  programs,  the  Institute  supplements 
and  complements  urban  studies  and  community  service  efforts 
at  other  colleges  and  universities  in  North  Carolina.  The  office 
of  the  Vice  President  for  Research  and  Public  Service  of  the 
Consolidated  University  of  North  Carolina  coordinates  the 
programs  on  the  Charlotte,  Chapel  Hill  and  Raleigh  campuses. 

The  Institute  acts  as  a  clearinghouse  to  bring  people  and 
organizations  needing  help  together  with  others  who  can  give 
it.  It  has  and  will  continue  to  serve  as  a  convenor  of  people, 
groups,  and  institutions.  It  has  provided  the  opportunity  for 
conducting  research  and  extension  in  various  communities.  It 
has  sponsored  conferences,  seminars,  short  courses,  and  lecture 
series  and  will  increasingly  experiment  with  private,  state  and 
federal  urban  programs.  It  is  beginning  to  act  as  a  consultant  to 
federal,  state  and  local  governments. 

The  Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service  plans 
to  take  the  leadership  in  various  ways  to  develop  more  effective 
communication  and  cooperation  between  the  State  and  its  com- 
munities regarding  local  problems  that  can  be  effectively  dealt 
with  only  in  a  larger  context. 

The  Institute  uses  the  interdisciplinary  team  approach  in 
seeking  answers  for  urban  regional  problems.  Resources  are 
freely  drawn  from  every  UNCC  department,  other  campuses  of 
the  University,  and  other  public  and  private  talent  wherever  it 
may  be  found. 

For  further  information,  contact  Dr.  Norman  W.  Schul,  director, 
Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service,  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  UNCC  Station,  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina  28213. 
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BENEFACTIONS 


Professorships 

The  Charles  H.  Stone  Fund  was  given  by  Mrs.  stone  in  memory 
of  her  husband,  a  pioneer  in  the  chemical  and  dyestuff  industry 
in  the  South.  The  grant  is  dedicated  to  perpetuating  the  memory 
of  Mr.  Stone  and  assuring  the  high  quality  of  Chemistry  instruc- 
tion at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  The  net 
income  will  be  used  for  the  payment  of  a  salary  supplement  to  a 
distinguished  member  or  members  of  the  chemistry  faculty,  who 
will  be  designated  as  "Charles  H.  Stone  Professors  of  Chemistry." 
Before  World  War  I  Mr.  Stone  was  employed  by  a  German 
chemical  company,  and  later  he  formed  his  own  company  in 
Charlotte  and  operated  it  until  1937  when  it  was  purchased  by 
American  Cynanamid  Company.  Mr.  Stone  remained  active 
with  the  company  until  his  retirement  in  1947.  He  died  October 

20,  1963. 

The  Robert  Lee  Bailey  Professorship  in  History  was  established 
in  December,  1965  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  V.  Davenport  to 
honor  and  reward  excellence  in  teaching  by  a  gift  in  memory  of 
her  brother,  Lieutenant  Robert  Lee  Bailey  of  the  10th  Armored 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  who  was  killed  in  Germany  on  March 
22,  1945,  near  the  end  of  the  conflict  in  Europe.  Born  on  April 

21,  1914,  in  Concord,  he  attended  Davidson  College,  and  before 
the  war  was  associated  with  Brovhill  Furniture  Company. 

The  Rush  S.  Dickson  Professorships  in  Finance  are  being 
established  in  memory  of  the  late  Rush  S.  Dickson  of  Charlotte. 
The  professorships  are  made  possible  through  the  generous  gifts 
and  pledges,  totaling  $100,000,  by  the  Dickson  Foundation  of 
Mount  Holly  and  the  Rush  S.  Dickson  Family  Foundation  of 
Charlotte.  Mr.  Dickson  established  both  foundations.  The  net 
income  from  the  gifts  will  be  used  for  the  payment  of  a  salary 
supplement  or  supplements  to  a  distinguished  member  or 
members  of  the  Business  Administration  faculty  in  the  field  of 
finance. 

The  American  Credit  Foundation  of  North  Carolina,  Inc.,  is 
making  possible  the  establishment  of  the  American  Credit 
Corporation  Professorships  in  Business  Administration.  The 
Foundation  approved  a  statement  of  intent  in  January,  1967  to 
contribute  $100,000  to  be  paid  over  a  period  of  ten  years  and  to 
be  used  for  the  presentation  of  a  salary  supplement  or  supple- 
ments to  a  distinguished  member  or  members  of  the  Business 
Administration  faculty,  who  will  be  known  as  "American  Credit 
Corporation  Professors  of  Business  Administration." 

Miss  Alice  Lindsay  Tate  has  established  the  Frank  Porter 
Graham  Professorship  in  Black  Studies  in  honor  of  the  former 
president   of  the   University   of  North   Carolina,   United   States 
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Senator  and  United  Nations  Mediator.  The  net  income  from  the 
professorship  fund  will  be  used  as  a  salary  supplement  to  a 
distinguished  member  or  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

NCNB  Awards 

The  generosity  of  the  North  Carolina  National  Bank  has  made 
possible  the  NCNB  Awards  established  for  the  puipose  of 
recognizing  and  honoring  members  of  the  faculty  for  dis- 
tinguished service.  The  NCNB  Awards  initially  will  be  used  to 
reward  excellence  in  teaching  by  members  of  the  faculty. 
Eventually  they  may  also  honor  faculty  members  for  distinguished 
research  and  scholarly  writing  or  devoted  and  sacrificial  service 
to  the  University  and  to  mankind. 

The  Foundation  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

The  Foundation  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Char- 
lotte was  founded  in  1960  and  has  had  from  its  inception  the  goal 
of  under-girding  the  University  and  assisting  it  in  the  quest  for 
excellence.  To  accomplish  its  goals,  the  Foundation  invites 
private  sources  to  contribute  so  that  needs  unmet,  or  inadequately 
provided  for  through  state  funds,  may  be  met.  The  Celanese 
Corporation  of  America  and  the  Celanese  Fibers  Company 
presented  a  gift  in  July,  1963,  of  a  manufacturing  plant  at  Burling- 
ton, North  Carolina,  valued  at  $1,150,000.  The  income  derived 
from  the  rental  of  this  plant  is  used  to  supplement  die  salaries 
of  members  of  the  faculty  who  teach  chemistry,  engineering, 
mathematics,  physics  and  related  subjects. 

The  Foundation  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Char- 
lotte has  established  a  program  called  Patrons  of  Excellence  with 
the  primary  initial  objective  of  supplementing  the  salaries  of 
distinguished  faculty  members.  Under  the  program  Patrons 
pledge  a  minimum  of  $1,000  a  year  for  a  period  of  10  years.  The 
first  goal  of  the  program,  to  enlist  100  Founding  Patrons  of 
Excellence,  has  been  reached.  The  Foundation  is  now  seeking 
200  additional  Patrons. 
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The  Expectation  of  the  University 

The  University  expects  from  its  students  a  decent  respect  for  other 
human  beings,  a  regard  for  the  law  and  a  willingness  to  embrace 
membership  in  an  academic  community. 

Some  regulations  are  always  necessary  in  a  society  of  men  and 
women.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  University  to  keep  the  number  of  such 
regulations  at  a  minimum  and  to  depend  rather  upon  the  acceptance 
on  the  part  of  each  individual  of  his  responsibility  as  a  member  of  the 
University. 

Policies,  Procedures,  and  Disciplinary  Actions 

In  Cases  of  Disruption  of  Educational  Process 

Section  5-1.    Policies  Relating  to  Disruptive  Conduct 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  long  honored  the  right  of 
free  discussion  and  expression,  peaceful  picketing  and  demonstrations, 
the  right  to  petition  and  peaceably  to  assemble.  That  these  rights  are 
a  part  of  the  fabric  of  this  institution  is  not  questioned.  They  must 
remain  secure.  It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that  in  a  community  of 
learning  willful  disruption  of  the  educational  process,  destruction  of 
property,  and  interference  with  the  rights  of  other  members  of  the 
community  cannot  be  tolerated.  Accordingly,  it  shall  be  the  policy  of 
the  University  to  deal  with  any  such  disruption,  destruction  or 
interference  promptly  and  effectively,  but  also  fairly  and  impartially 
without  regard  to  race,  religion,  sex  or  political  beliefs. 

Section  5-2.    Definition  of  Disruptive  Conduct 

(a)  Any  faculty  member  (the  term  "faculty  member,"  wherever  used 
in  this  Chapter  V,  shall  include  regular  faculty  members,  full-time 
instructors,  lecturers,  and  all  other  persons  exempt  from  the  North 
Carolina  State  Personnel  System  [Chapter  126  of  the  General  Statutes 
as  amended]  who  receive  compensation  for  teaching,  or  other  instruc- 
tional functions,  or  research  at  the  University),  any  graduate  student 
engaged  in  the  instructional  program,  or  any  student  who,  with  the 
intent  to  obstruct  or  disrupt  any  normal  operation  or  function  of  the 
University  or  any  of  its  component  institutions,  engages,  or  incites 
others  to  engage,  in  individual  or  collective  conduct  which  destroys  or 
significantly  damages  any  University  property,  or  which  impairs  or 
threatens  impairment  of  the  physical  well-being  of  any  member  of  the 
University  community,  or  which,  because  of  its  violent,  forceful, 
threatening  or  intimidating  nature  or  because  it  restrains  freedom 
of  lawful  movement,  otherwise  prevents  any  member  of  the  University 
community  from  conducting  his  normal  activities  within  the  Uni- 
versity, shall  be  subject  to  prompt  and  appropriate  disciplinary  action, 
which  may  include  suspension,  expulsion,  discharge  or  dismissal  from 
the  University. 

The  following,  while  not  intended  to  be  exclusive,  illustrate  the 
offenses  encompassed  herein,  when  done  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing 
or  disrupting  any  normal  operation  or  function  of  the  University  or 
any  of  its  component  institutions:  (1)  occupation  of  any  University 
building  or  part  thereof  with  intent  to  deprive  others  of  its  normal  use; 
(2)  blocking  the  entrance  or  exit  of  any  University  building  or  corridor 
or  room  therein  with  intent  to  deprive  others  of  lawful  access  to  or 
from,  or  use  of,  said  building  or  corridor  or  room;  (3)  setting  fire  to  or 
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by  any  other  means  destroying  or  substantially  damaging  any  Uni- 
versity building  or  property,  or  the  property  of  others  on  University 
premises;  (4)  any  possession  or  display  of,  or  attempt  or  threat  to  use, 
for  any  unlawful  purpose,  any  weapon,  dangerous  instrument,  explosive, 
or  inflammable  material  in  any  University  building  or  on  any  Uni- 
versity campus;  (5)  prevention  of,  or  attempt  to  prevent  by  physical 
act,  the  attending,  convening,  continuation  or  orderly  conduct  of  any 
University  class  or  activity  or  of  any  lawful  meeting  or  assembly  in 
any  University  building  or  on  any  University  campus;  and  (6)  blocking 
normal  pedestrain  or  vehicular  traffic  on  or  into  any  University  campus. 
(b)  Any  person  engaged  in  the  instructional  program  who  fails  or 
refuses  to  carry  out  validly  assigned  duties,  with  the  intent  to  obstruct 
or  disrupt  any  normal  operation  or  function  of  the  University  or  any 
of  its  component  institutions,  shall  be  subject  to  prompt  and  ap- 
propriate disciplinary  action  under  this  Chapter  V  if  (but  only  if)  his 
status  is  such  that  he  is  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  4-3  of 
Chapter  IV. 

Section  5-3.    Responsibilities  of  Chancellors 

(a)  When  any  Chancellor  has  cause  to  believe  that  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Chapter  V  have  been  violated,  he  shall  forthwith 
investigate  or  cause  to  be  investigated  the  occurrence,  and  upon 
identification  of  the  parties  involved  shall  promptly  determine  whether 
any  charge  is  to  be  made  with  respect  thereto. 

(b)  If  he  decides  that  a  charge  is  to  be  made,  he  shall,  within  thirty 
(30)  days  after  he  has  information  as  to  the  identify  of  the  alleged 
perpetrator  of  the  offense  but  in  no  event  more  than  twelve  (12) 
months  after  the  occurrence  of  the  alleged  offense,  (i)  refer  the  case 
to  the  appropriate  existing  University  judicial  body,  or  (ii)  refer  the 
matter  to  a  Hearing  Committee  drawn  from  a  previously  selected 
Hearings  Panel  which,  under  this  option,  is  required  to  implement 
action  for  violation  of  Section  5-2  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  Chapter.  If  the  case 
is  referred  to  an  existing  University  judicial  body  under  (i)  above,  the 
procedural  rules  of  that  body  shall  be  followed,  and  subsections  (c) 
through  (f)  below  shall  not  be  applicable.  If  the  matter  is  referred  to 
a  Hearing  Committee  under  (ii)  above,  the  procedural  rules  prescribed 
in  subsections  (c)  through  (f)  below  shall  be  followed. 

(c)  The  accused  shall  be  given  written  notice  by  personal  service  or 
registered  mail,  return  receipt  requested,  stating: 

(1)  The  specific  violations  of  this  Chapter  V  with  which  the  accused 
is  charged. 

(2)  The  designated  time  and  place  of  the  hearing  on  the  charge  by 
the  Hearing  Committee,  which  time  shall  be  not  earlier  than  seven 
(7)  nor  later  than  ten  (10)  days  following  receipt  of  the  notice. 

(3)  That  the  accused  shall  be  entitled  to  the  presumption  of  in- 
nocence until  found  guilty,  the  right  to  retain  counsel,  the  right  to 
present  the  testimony  of  witnesses  and  other  evidence,  the  right  to 
cross-examine  all  witnesses  against  him,  the  right  to  examine  all 
documents  and  demonstrative  evidence  adverse  to  him,  and  the 
right  to  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  the  hearing. 

(d)  The  Hearing  Committee  shall  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  accused.  If  the  person  charged  is  found  guilty,  the  Hearing 
Committee  shall  recommend  to  the  Chancellor  such  discipline  as  said 
body  determines  to  be  appropriate.  After  considering  such  recom- 
mendation the  Chancellor  shall  prescribe  such  discipline  as  he  deems 
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proper.  In  any  event,  whether  the  person  is  found  guilty  or  not  guilty, 
a  written  report  shall  be  made  by  the  Chancellor  to  the  President 
within  ten  (10)  days. 

(e)  Any  person  found  guilty  shall  have  ten  (10)  days  after  notice  of 
such  finding  in  which  to  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  University. 
Such  an  appeal  if  taken  shall  be  upon  the  grounds  set  forth  in  Section 
5-5. 

(f)  Any  accused  person  who,  without  good  cause,  shall  fail  to  appear 
at  the  time  and  place  fixed  for  the  hearing  of  his  case  by  the  Hearing 
Committee  shall  be  suspended  indefinitely  or  discharged  from  Uni- 
versity employment. 

(g)  A  Chancellor,  unless  so  ordered  or  otherwise  prevented  by  court, 
shall  not  be  precluded  from  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Chapter 
V  by  reason  of  any  pending  action  in  any  State  or  Federal  court. 
Should  a  delay  occur  in  prosecuting  the  charge  against  the  accused 
because  the  accused  or  witnesses  that  may  be  necessary  to  a  deter- 
mination of  the  charge  are  involved  in  State  or  Federal  court  actions, 
the  time  limitations  set  forth  above  in  this  Section  5-3  shall  not  apply. 
(h)  Conviction  in  any  State  or  Federal  court  shall  not  preclude  the 
University  or  any  of  its  officers  from  exercising  disciplinary  action  in 
any  offense  referred  to  in  this  Chapter  V. 

(i)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Chapter  V  shall  preclude  the  President 
or  any  Chancellor  from  taking  any  other  steps,  including  injunctive 
relief  or  other  legal  action,  which  he  may  deem  advisable  to  protect 
the  best  interests  of  the  University. 

Section  5-4.    Aggravated  Acts  or  Threatened  Repetition  of  Acts 

(a)  The  Chancellor  of  each  of  the  component  institutions  of  the 
University  shall  appoint  an  Emergency  Consultative  Panel  which  shall 
be  composed  of  not  less  than  three  (3)  nor  more  than  five  (5)  faculty 
members  and  not  less  than  three  (3)  nor  more  than  five  (5)  students 
who  shall  be  available  to  advise  with  the  Chancellor  in  any  emergency. 
No  member  of  such  Panel  shall  serve  for  more  than  one  (1)  year  unless 
he  be  reappointed  by  the  Chancellor.  The  Chancellor  may  make 
appointments,  either  temporary  or  for  a  full  year,  to  fill  any  vacancies 
which  may  exist  on  the  Panel. 

(b)  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Chancellor,  there  is  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  a  person  has  committed  any  of  the  acts  prohibited 
under  this  Chapter  V  which,  because  of  the  aggravated  character  or 
probable  repetition  of  such  act  or  acts,  necessitates  immediate  action 
to  protect  the  University  from  substantial  interference  with  any  of  its 
orderly  operations  or  functions,  or  to  prevent  threats  to  or  acts  which 
endanger  life  or  property,  the  Chancellor,  with  the  concurrence  as 
hereinafter  provided  of  the  Emergency  Consultative  Panel  established 
pursuant  to  (a)  above,  may  forthwith  suspend  such  person  from  the 
University  and  bar  him  from  the  University  campus;  provided,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  event  of  such  suspension  the  person  suspended  shall 
be  given  written  notice  of  the  reason  for  his  suspension,  either 
personally  or  by  registered  mail  addressed  to  his  last  known  addresses, 
and  shall  be  afforded  a  prompt  hearing,  which,  if  requested,  shall  be 
commenced  within  ten  (10)  days  of  the  suspension.  Except  for  purposes 
of  attending  personally  any  hearings  conducted  under  this  Chapter  V, 
the  bar  against  the  appearance  of  the  accused  on  the  University 
campus  shall  remain  in  effect  until  final  judgment  has  been  rendered 
in  his  case  and  all  appellant  proceedings  have  been  concluded,  unless 
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such  restriction  is  earlier  lifted  by  written  notice  from  the  Chancellor. 

(c)  A  quorum  of  the  Emergency  Consultative  Panel  provided  for  in 
(a)  above  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  four  (4)  of  its  members,  and  the 
required  concurrence  shall  have  been  obtained  if  a  majority  of  such 
quorum  shall  indicate  their  concurrence.  The  Chancellor  shall  meet 
personally  with  members  of  such  Panel  at  the  time  he  seeks  concur- 
rence, if  it  is  feasible  to  do  so.  However,  if  the  circumstances  are  such 
that  the  Chancellor  deems  it  not  to  be  feasible  to  personally  assemble 
such  members,  then  he  may  communicate  with  them  or  the  required 
number  of  them  individually  by  telephone  or  by  such  other  means  as 
he  may  choose  to  employ,  in  which  event  he  may  proceed  as  provided 
in  (b)  above  after  the  required  majority  of  such  members  have  com- 
municated their  concurrence  to  him. 

(d)  In  the  Chancellor's  absence  or  inability  to  act,  the  President  may 
exercise  the  powers  of  the  Chancellor  specified  in  this  Section  5-4  in 
the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  could  the  Chancellor  but 
for  such  absence  or  inability  to  act. 

Section  5-5.    Right  of  Appeal 

Any  person  found  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Chapter 
V  by  the  Hearing  Committee  referred  to  in  Section  5-3  shall  have  the 
right  to  appeal  the  finding  and  the  discipline  imposed  upon  him  to  the 
President  of  the  University.  Any  such  appeal  shall  be  in  writing,  shall 
be  based  solely  upon  the  record,  and  shall  be  limited  to  one  or  more  of 
the  following  grounds: 

(1)  That  the  finding  is  not  supported  by  substantial  evidence; 

(2)  That  a  fair  hearing  was  not  accorded  the  accused;  or 

(3)  That  the  discipline  imposed  was  excessive  or  inappropriate. 

It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  President  to  make  prompt  disposition 
of  all  such  appeals,  and  his  decision  shall  be  rendered  within  thirty 
(30)  days  after  receipt  of  the  complete  record  on  appeal. 

Section  5-6.    No  Amnesty 

No  administrative  official,  faculty  member,  or  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity shall  have  authority  to  grant  amnestry  or  to  make  any  promise 
as  to  prosecution  or  non-prosecution  in  any  court,  State  or  Federal,  or 
before  any  student,  faculty,  administrative,  or  Trustee  committee  to 
any  person  with  or  suspected  of  violating  Section  5-2  (a)  or  (b)  of 
these  Bylaws. 

Section  5-7.    Publication 

The  provisions  of  this  Chapter  V  shall  be  given  wide  dissemination 
in  such  manner  as  the  President  or  Chancellors  may  deem  advisable, 
and  shall  be  printed  in  the  official  catalogues  which  may  be  issued  by 
each  component  institution  of  the  University. 

Firearms  and  Other  Weapons  Prohibited 

The  possession  of  bowie  knives,  dirks,  daggers,  loaded  canes,  sword 
canes,  machetes,  pistols,  rifles,  repeating  rifles,  shotguns,  pump  guns, 
or  other  firearms  or  explosives  upon  any  campus  or  in  any  University 
owned  or  operated  facility,  unless  explicitly  permitted  by  the  ap- 
propriate Chancellor  or  his  designated  representative  in  writing,  is 
forbidden.  Violation  of  this  prohibition  constitutes  grounds  for 
suspension  from  the  University. 
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Alcoholic  Beverages 

The  University  will  establish  no  policy  or  regulation  that  sanctions 
either  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  or  any  action  which  contravenes 
State  or  Federal  law  regarding  their  purchase  or  consumption.  The 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Laws  (G.S.  18-90.1)  make  it  unlawful  for 
minor  under  twenty -one  years  of  age  to  purchase  or  possess  or  for 
anyone  to  aid  such  a  minor  in  purchasing  any  alcoholic  beverages 
which  shall  contain  more  than  fourteen  percentum  (145s)  of  alcohol 
by  volume.  The  University  will  cooperate  in  the  enforcement  of  this 
statute. 

All  members  of  the  University  community  are  responsible  for  obey- 
ing State  laws  indicated  above  and  State  laws  pertaining  to  the 
transportation  of  alcohol  and  the  consumption  of  alcohol  in  public 
places.  (G.S.  18-51) 

The  University  discourages  the  drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
drunkenness  and  other  abuses  of  alcoholic  beverages,  by  any  person. 
Being  under  the  influence  of  alcohol  is  considered  a  serious  breach  of 
conduct  and  students  who  violate  these  standards  are  subject  to  ap- 
propriate disciplinary  action. 

Drug  Abuse 

The  illicit  and  improper  use  of  certain  drugs  (for  example,  cannabis 
amphetamines,  barbiturates,  opiates,  and  hallucinogenic  drugs)  is 
incompatible  with  personal  welfare  and  the  pursuit  of  academic 
excellence  and  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  University.  Furthermore, 
the  illicit  possession  or  transfer  of  these  drugs  is  a  State  and/or  Federal 
offense  and  the  University  will  cooperate  fully  with  appropriate 
authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  fundamental  concern  and  responsibility  of  the  University 
relative  to  the  abuser  of  drugs  is  constructive  rehabilitation.  Within  the 
limitations  imposed  by  law,  (Chapter  90,  Section  111.3,  and  Section 
113.6,  Narcotic  Drug  Act,  for  example)  the  University  will  promote  a 
program  of  education  and  encourage  medical  consultation  in  order  to 
meet  this  responsibility.  But  it  will  act  firmly  through  formal  discipli- 
nary procedures  to  control  drug  abuse  in  those  instances  where  these 
measures  prove  insufficient. 

Disciplinary  action  relative  to  drug  abuse  in  the  University  will 
be  administered  by  the  University  Discipline  Committee. 

Visiting  Speakers 

The  Trustees  recognize  that  this  institution  is  owned  by  the  people 
of  North  Carolina;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
see  that  it  is  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

The  total  program  of  a  university  is  committed  to  an  orderly  process 
of  inquiry  and  discussion,  ethical  and  moral  excellence,  objective 
instruction,  and  respect  for  law.  It  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
our  society  that  the  University  remain  free  to  examine  all  ideologies 
to  the  end  that  the  educational  purposes  of  our  institutions  shall  be 
served  and  not  the  purposes  of  those  who  would  destroy  our  society. 
The  visits  of  speakers  who  represent  any  ideology  or  form  of  govern- 
ment that  is  alien  to  our  basic  institutions  shall  be  infrequent,  and  on 
such  occasions,  necessary  care  shall  be  exercised  to  insure  that  the 
campuses  shall  not  be  exploited  as  convenient  outlets  of  discord  and 
strife. 
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The  appearance  of  all  visiting  speakers  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  particularly  Sections  14-11, 
and  14-12.  1  of  the  General  Statutes,  and  with  the  policies  and 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  are  opposed  to  all  ideologies  or  forms 
of  government  which  have  as  their  objective  the  destruction  of  our 
basic  institutions.  No  speaker  may  be  invited  to  speak  or  be  permitted 
to  use  the  facilities  of  any  campus  of  the  University  for  the  purpose  of 
advocating,  advising,  or  teaching  a  doctrine  that  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof  shall  be  overthrown  or  overturned  by  force  or  violence 
or  by  any  other  unlawful  means. 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina 

(Six  Component  Institutions) 

William  Clyde  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  LL.D President 

William  Smith  Wells,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D Vice  President- 
Academic  Affairs 

Arnold  Kimsey  King,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D Vice  President- 
Institutional  Studies 

Charles  Edwin  Bishop,  M.S.,  Ph.D Vice  President- 
Research  and  Public  Service  Programs 
(resigned  September  1, 1970) 

Herman  Brooks  James,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Vice  President- 
Research  and  Public  Service  Programs 
(effective  September  1,1970) 

Nelson  Ferebee  Taylor,  B.A.,  M.A.,  LL.B Vice  President- 
Administration 

L.  Felix  Joyner,  A.B Vice -President- 
Finance 

Alexander  Hurlbutt  Shepard,  Jr.,  M.A Assistant  Vice 

President  and  Treasurer 

Joseph  Sibley  Dorton,  Jr.,  B.S Assistant  Vice  President 

and  Assistant  Treasurer 

George  Eldridge  Bair,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Director  of 

Educational  Television 

James  L.  Jenkins,  Jr.,  A.B Assistant  to  the 

Preside  tit 

Richard  H.  Robinson,  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B Assistant  to  the 

President 
(effective  September  1, 1970) 

By  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1931  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  at 
Greensboro,  and  the  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Engineering  at  Raleigh  were  merged  into  The  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

By  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1963  effective  July  1,  1963, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  comprised:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greens- 
boro and  North  Carolina  State  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Raleigh. 

By  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1965  effective  July  1,  1965, 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  comprised:  The  University  of  North 
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Carolina  at  Charlotte,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  and  North 
Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

By  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1969  effective  July  1,  1969 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  comprises:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington,  and  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh. 

Each  institution  has  its  own  faculty  and  student  body,  and  each  is 
headed  by  a  chancellor  as  its  chief  administrative  officer.  Unified 
general  policy  and  appropriate  allocation  of  function  are  effected  by 
a  single  Board  of  Trustees  and  by  the  President  with  other  adminis- 
trative officers  of  The  University.  The  genera]  administration  offices 
are  located  in  Chapel  Hill. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  are  elected  by  the  Legislature, 
and  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  is  chairman  ex  officio. 

The  chancellors  of  the  component  institutions  are  responsible  to 
the  President  as  the  principal  executive  officer  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina. 


Board  of  Trustees 

Governor  Robert  W.  Scott,  Chairman  (ex-officio) 
Arch  T.  Allen,  Secretary 
Mrs.  Ann  Houghtaling,  Assistant  Secretary 

A.   Craig  Phillips,   State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
(ex-officio) 


Honorary  Lifetime  Members 
Frank  P.  Graham,  Chapel  Hill 
Gordon  Gray,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Luther  H.  Hodges,  Chapel  Hill 
Terry  Sanford,  Fayetteville 
Dan  K.  Moore,  Raleigh 

Class  of  April  1, 1971 

Wyatt  R.  Aydlett,  Elizabeth  City 
Irwin  Belk,  Charlotte 
Mrs.  John  G.  Burgwyn,  Jackson 
Sam  N.  Clark,  Jr.,  Tarboro 
T.  J.  Collier,  Bayboro 
Archie  K.  Davis,  Winston-Salem 
Dr.  Dorothy  Glenn,  Gastonia 
Robert  A.  Harris,  Eden 
George  Watts  Hill,  Durham 
Mrs.  J.  Henry  Hill,  Jr.,  Hickory 
Dr.  W.  D.  James,  Hamlet 
W.  Duke  Kimbrell,  Gastonia 
Thomas  H.  Leath,  Rockingham 
Walter  J.  Lupton,  Swan  Quarter 
Dalton  L.  McMichael,  Madison 
R.  D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  Red  Springs 
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*Rudolph  I.  Mintz,  Wilmington 
Thomas  O.  Moore,  New  Bern 
Ashley  M.  Murphy,  Atkinson 
D.  M.  Robinson,  Marshall 
R.  Glenn  Stovall,  Roxboro 
Dr.  David  T.  Tayloe,  Washington 
C.  M.  Vanstory,  Jr.,  Greensboro 
Carl  V.  Venters,  Jacksonville 
George  M.  Wood,  Camden 

Class  of  April  1,1973 

Fred  F.  Bahnson,  Jr.,  Winston-Salem 
Lenox  G.  Cooper,  Wilmington 
J.  M.  Council,  Jr.,  Wananish 
W.  Lunsford  Crew,  Roanoke  Rapids 
**E.  M.  Fennell,  Hickory 

Mrs.  George  A.  Ferguson,  Sr.,  Eden 

Dr.  Amos  N.  Johnson,  Garland 

Mrs.  Albert  H.  Lathrop,  Asheville 

Larry  I.  Moore,  Jr.,  Wilson 

William  K.  Neal,  Roanoke  Rapids 

Arthur  I.  Park,  Oxford 

John  Aaron  Prevost,  Hazelwood 

Mrs.  L.  Richardson  Preyer,  Greensboro 

Addison  H.  Reese,  Charlotte 

Therman  L.  Richie,  Marion 

H.  L.  Riddle,  Jr.,  Morganton 

Roy  Rowe,  Sr.,  Burgaw 

Walter  L.  Smith,  Charlotte 

J.  Brantley  Speight,  Winterville 

C.  Lacy  Tate,  Chad  bourn 

W.  Frank  Taylor,  Goldsboro 

Mrs.  Stewart  B.  Warren,  Clinton 

Cameron  S.  Weeks,  Tarboro 

Thomas  J.  White,  Jr.,  Kinston 

Mrs.  George  D.  Wilson,  Fayetteville 

Class  of  April  1,1975 

Arch  T.  Allen,  Raleigh 

Ike  F.  Andrews,  Siler  City 

William  C.  Barfield,  Wilmington 

Charles  W.  Bradshaw,  Raleigh 

Dr.  Francis  A.  Buchanan,  Hendersonville 

C.  C.  Cameron,  Charlotte 

Mrs.  J.  William  Copeland,  Murfreesboro 

Frank  Hull  Crowell,  Lincolnton 

Braxton  B.  Dawson,  Washington 

N.  K.  Dickerson,  Monroe 

Jake  Froelich,  Jr.,  High  Point 

Eugene  B.  Graham,  III,  Charlotte 

James  C.  Green,  Clarkton 

Robert  Hall,  Mocksville 

Mrs.  Howard  Holderness,  Greensboro 

Samuel  H.  Johnson,  Raleigh 

Wade  B.  Matheny,  Forest  City 

Beverly  C.  Moore,  Greensboro 

T.  Henry  Redding,  Asheboro 

D.  P.  Russ,  Jr.,  Fayetteville 
William  P.  Saunders,  Southern  Pines 
Dr.  F.  M.  Simmons  Patterson,  Chapel  Hill 
Ralph  H.  Scott,  Haw  River 

E.  S.  Simpson,  Smithfield 
Hill  Yarborough,  Louisburg 


*  Died  February  6, 1970 
**  Died  June,  1970 
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Class  of  April  1,1977 

R.  Kelly  Bowles,  Greensboro 
Victor  S.  Bryant,  Durham 
John  T.  Church,  Henderson 
William  A.  Dees,  Jr.,  Goldsboro 
Edwin  Duncan,  Sparta 
*Albert  J.  Ellis,  Jacksonville 
Bruce  A.  Elmore,  Asheville 
Henry  A.  Foscue,  High  Point 
W.  C.  Harris,  Jr.,  Raleigh 
William  A.  Johnson,  Lillington 
John  R.  Jordan,  Jr.,  Raleigh 
Robert  B.  Jordan,  III,  Mount  Gilead 
Tom  Lambeth,  Washington  D  C 
C.  Knox  Massey,  Durham 
Reid  A.  Maynard,  Burlington 
George  Y.  Ragsdale,  Raleigh 
Marshall  A.  Rauch,  Gastonia 
Lex  L.  Ray,  Greensboro 
R.  C.  Soles  Jr.,  Tabor  City 
John  B.  Stedman,  Charlotte 
John  A.  Tate,  Jr.,  Davidson 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Concord 
''Oscar  C.  Vatz,  Fayetteville 
J.  Shelton  Wicker,  Sanford 
Fred  L.  Wilson,  Kannapolis 


*  Died  December  6, 1969 
**  Died  October  17,  1969 


Administrative  Officers  and  Staff 
Chancellor  s  Office 

Dean  Wallace  Colvard,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Chancellor 

Benjamin  Houston  Romine,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Assistant 

to  the  Chancellor 

Academic  Affairs 

William  Hugh  McEniry,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Vice  Chancellor 

for  Academic  Affairs 

Robert  Graham  Anderson,  BAreh.,  M.  Arch Dean, 

College  of  Architecture 

Newton  Hall  Barnette,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Dean 

College  of  Engineering 

Edith  Perryman  Brocker,  R.N.,  B.S.P.H.N.,  A.M Dean, 

College  of  Nursing 

John  Bryant  Chase,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D Dean, 

College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning 
and  Chairman,  Task  Force  on  Human  Learning 

Philip  Elwin  Hildreth,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Dean, 

College  of  Science  and  Mathematics 

William  Stephan  Mathis,  B.  Mus.,  M.  Mus.,  Ph.D Dean 

College  of  Humanities 
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Allan  Van  Palmer,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D Dean, 

College  of  Business  Administration 

Norman  Willard  Schul,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Dean 

College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

Seth  Howard  Ellis,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D Director  of 

Summer  Sessions  and  the  Evening  Program 

Graduate  Studies 

Elbert  Daymond  Turner,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Director 

of  Graduate  Studies 

Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service 

Norman  Willard  Schul,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Director 

John  Ray  Hampton,  B.A.,  M.R.P Associate  Director 

Larry  George  Owen,  A.B.,  M.P.A Associate  Director 

Computer  Center 

David  Eugene  Nixon,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Director 

James  Ronald  Short,  B.S.,  B.A Coordinator 

of  Information  Systems 

James  Anthony  Winiarski,  B.S Computer  Programmer 

J.  Murrey  Atkins  Library 

Joseph  Floyd  Boykin,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S Acting  Librarian 

Student  Affairs 

Bonnie  Ethel  Cone,  B.S.,  A.M Vice  Chancellor  for 

Student  Affairs  and  Community  Relations 

Ronald  Bernard  Simono,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Director 

of  Counseling  Center 

Harold  Smith  Clarke,  B.S.,  M.Ed Registrar 

George  Logan  Grubbs,  B.S Director 

of  Student  Information  Systems 

James  Dennis  Rash,  A.B.,  J.D Dean  of  Students 

Lon  Weston,  A.B.,  M.Ed Assistant  Dean  of  Students 

John  Howard  Thomas,  B.S Program  Director, 

University  Center 

Lewis  Robert  Grogan,  B.A.,  M.Ed Director  of  Admissions 
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Robert  Edward  Newnam,  B.A.,  M.Ed Assistant  Director 

of  Admissions 

Mary  Earleen  Mabry,  B.A Admissions  Counselor 

James  Alvin  Scott,  B.A Admissions  Counselor 

Mildred  Elizabeth  English Placement  Officer 

Gerald  Thomas  Bird,  B.S.,  M.A Director  of  Financial  Aid 

Fiscal  and  Physical  Affairs 

Silas  Max  Vaughn,  B.S.,  M.S Director  of  Administration 

Bill  Ray  Ballard Security  Officer 

John  Barry  Lesley,  B.A.,  M.B.A Budget  Officer 

Lois  Liske  Liles Personnel  Officer 

Donald  McCreery  MacKay,  B.A.,  M.Ed Director  of  Auxiliary 

Services 

William  Daniel  White,  Jr.,  B.S Plant  Engineer 

Whewell  Lineback  Yarbrough,  B.S Purchasing  Officer 

Information  Services 

James  Kenneth  Sanford,  A.B.,  M.A Director  of  Information 

Joseph  Gates  Bowles,  A.B.,  B.D Publications  Editor 

Athletics 

Harvey  Frank  Murphy,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Director 

of  Athletics 

The  Foundation  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
Bascom  Weaver  Barnard,  A.B.,  A.M Executive  Director 
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1970-71  Faculty 


William  Clyde  Friday,  President 

B  S.,  North  Carolina  State  College;   L.L.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill 

Dean  Wallace  Colvard,  Chancellor  and  Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.,  Berea  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Missouri:  Ph.D..  Purdue  University 

William  Hugh  McEniry.   Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  and 
Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Birmingham-Southern  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D..  Vanderbilt  University 

Bonnie   Ethel  Cone,   Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  and  Com- 
munity Relations  and  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S..  Coker  College;  A.M.,  Duke  University 

George  R.  Abernathy,  Jr.,  Professor  of  History 

B.S.,  Sam  Houston  State  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas 

Julius  Alker,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

B.A..   State  University  of  New  York   at  Buffalo;   A.M.,  Harvard   University:    Ph.D., 
University  of  Nebraska 

Keith  Roy  Allen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  M.A..  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Robert    Graham    Anderson,    Dean,    College     of    Architecture,    and 
Professor  of  Architecture 

B.Arch.,  North  Carolina  State  College;  M.Arch.,  Harvard  University 

Ronald  Eric  Anderson,  Instructor  in  Art 

B.F.A..  Miami  University;  M.F.A.,  Pratt  Institute 

Viviane  Lloyd  Avant,  Instructor  in  Health  and  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  High  Point  College;  M.A.Ed..  East  Carolina  University 

Walter  Louis  Baker,  III,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  (part-time) 

B.S.E.E..  M.E.E.,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 

Newton  Hall  Barnette,  Dean,  College  of  Engineering,  and  Professor 
of  Electrical  Engineering  . 

B.S.,   Louisiana  Polytechnic   Institute;    M.S.,   Virginia  Polytechnic   Institute;    Ph.D., 


Parannara  Basavappa,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.Sc,    University   of  Mysore;    M.Sc.   Banares    Hindu   University;    Ph.D..    University 
of  Saskatchewan 

James  David  Bass,  Lecturer  in  Political  Science  (part-time) 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Florida  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

David  Martin  Bayer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Structural  Engineering 

B.C.E.,    Georgia    Institute    of  Technology;    M.S.C.E.,    Ph.D.,    Vanderbilt   University 

Carlos  Goodwin  Bell.  Jr.,  Celanese  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

B.S.C.E.,  Texas  A  &  M  University;  S.M.,  S.D..  Harvard  University 

Percy  Levy  Bernstein,  Instructor  in  Mathematics  (part-time) 

B.E..  Tulane  University:  M.A.T.,  Duke  University 

Samuel  Creighton  Berry,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  (part-time) 

B.S.E.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Frank  William  Biglow,  Instructor  in  Political  Science 

A.B.,  University  of  Florida;  M.A.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Ruth  Blackwelder,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Emeritus 

A.B..  Wittenberg  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

William  LeGette  Blythe,  Writer-in-Residence  (part-time) 

B.A..  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Litt.D.,  Davidson  College 

Norman  Jackson  Boger,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A..  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte;  M.A.,  University  of  Florida 

Ronald  Earl  Booth,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music  . 

B.Mus.,    University    of   Texas;    M.Mus.,    Indiana    University:    Ph.D..    University    ot 
Iowa 

Stephen  Bert  Bondy,  Counseling  Psychologist,  Counseling  Center,  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A..  M.A..  Eastern  New  Mexico  University;  Ph.D..  Michigan  State  University 
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Larry  Charles  Bostian,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education 

B.S.,   Noi-th  Carolina  State  College;    M.Ed..  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill;  D.Ed..  University  of  Virginia 

Jane  Feltz  Bouknight,  Instructor  in  Nursing 

B.S.,  DePaul  University;  M.Ed..  St.  Louis  University 

Joseph  Floyd  Boykin,  Jr.,  Acting  Librarian 

B.S..  M.S..  Florida  State  University 

Robert  Franklin  Brabham,  Jr.,  Order  Librarian 

B.A.,  Furman  University;  M.Ln..  Emory  University 

Doris  Anne  Bradley,  Technical  Services  Librarian 

A.B.,  Wilson  College;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Geralline  Brady,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 

B.A.,  University  of  South   Carolina;    R.N.,  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina;   B.S.N., 
University  of  South  Carolina;  M.N..  Emory  University 

Saul  Brenner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.,     Brooklyn     College;     L.L.B.,     Columbia     University     School     of    Law;     M.A., 
Brooklyn  College;  Ph.D..  New  York  University 

Edith  Perryman  Brocker,  Dean,  College  of  Nursing,  and  Professor  of 
Nursing 

R.N..    University    of    Pennsylvania;    B.S.P.H.N.,    University    of   North    Carolina    at 
Chapel  Hill;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago 

Margaret  Bryan  Bryan,  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  Marshall  University;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Mary  Thomas  Burke,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,    Belmont   Abbey   College;    M.A.,   Georgetown   University;    Ph.D.,   University   of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Sherman   LeRoy  Burson,   Jr.,   Chairman,  Department   of  Chemistry, 
and  Charles  H.  Stone  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S..  Ph.D..  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Newell  Richard  Bush,  Associate  Professor  of  French 

A.B.,  Miami  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Stewart  Fowler  Bush  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Erskine  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Thomas   William    Byarlay,    Instructor   in   Economics   and   Business 
Administration 

B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Memphis  State  University 

Elinor  Brooks  Caddell,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing 

B.S.N.E.,  M.S.N.,  Duke  University 

Janie  Miller  Carlton,  Instructor  in  Nursing 

B.S.,  Lenoir  Rhyne  College;  M.S.,  Emory  University 

Ann  Cathey  Carver,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,   Limestone   College;    M.A.,    University  of  Arkansas;    Ph.D.,   Emory  University 

John  Bryant  Chase,  Jr.,  Dean,  College  of  Human  Development  and 
Learning,  and  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,    M.A..    University    of   North    Carolina    at    Chapel    Hill;    Ed.D.,    University    of 
Virginia 

Charles  Burnon  Christie,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  (part-time) 

B.S.E.E.,  Milwaukee  School  of  Engineering;  M.E.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 


James  William  Clay,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

B.S.,    M.S..    Marshall    University;    Ph.D.,    University    of  North 


Carolina    at   Chapel 


Robert  Joseph  Coleman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

B.S.E.E.,  M.S.E.E.,  Ph.D.,  Auburn  University 

Robert   Ballard  Conrad,  Assistant   Professor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration 

B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

William  Barnet  Harold  Corkey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Religion 

B.A.,     Queen's     University,     Belfast,    North    Ireland;     M.A.,     University    of    North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
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Susan  Smythe  Crane  Assistant  Technical  Services  Librarian 

B.A..  Pfeiffer  College;  M.S.L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Thomas  Edward  Crippen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering 
Mechanics 

B.S.,  A.&M  College  of  Texas:  M.S..  Ph.D.,  Texas  A&M  University 

James  Carroll  Crosthwaite,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Anderson  College;  M.A.,  DePauw  University;  Ph.D..  Duke  University 

William  Albert  Dailey  Assistant  Professor  of  Voice 

B.M.E..  Bethany  College;  M.M.E..  Indiana  University;  Ph.D.,  Catholic  University 

James  Clarence  Darner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.Sc,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 


Boyd  Hill  Davis,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  University  of  Kentucky;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Donald  Eugene  Davis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

B.S.M.E..    Christian    Brothers    College;    M.S.,    University  of  Arkansas;    Ph.D.,    Uni- 
versity of  Florida 

William  Young  Davis,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.,  Furman  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia 

Judith   Brewer   Dellinger,   Laboratory  Instructor  in  Biology  (part- 
time) 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Mary  Rebecca  Denny,  Professor  of  English,  Emeritus 

B.A.,  Salem  College;  M.A.,  Duke  LIniversity 

Louis  Diamant,  Chairman,  Department  of  Psychology,  and  Professor  of 
Psychology 
B.S..  M.A..  New  York  University;  Ph.D.,  Yeshiva  University 

Meyer  Drucker,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration 

B.S.B.A.,    University    of   South    Carolina;    M.A..    American    University;    J.D.,    Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina;  C.P.A. 

Thomas  David  DuBois,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.,  MeMurry  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Kenneth  Malcolm  Dunkley,  Instructor  in  History 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Vincent  Dwyer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,    St.    Ansehm's    College;    S.T.L.,    St.    Joseph's    College;    S.T.D..    Catholic    Uni- 
versity 

Nancy  Claire  Edwards,  Instructor  in  Biology 

B.A.,  Agnes  Scott  College;  M.A..  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

George  Hill  Elliott,  Assistayit  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

B.S.,  Mississippi  State  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Southern  California; 

Seth  Howard  Ellis,  Director  of  Summer  Sessions  and  the  Evening 
Program  and  Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,    University   of  Delaware;    A.M.,   University   of  Missouri;    Ph.D..   University  of 
Southern  California 

Mary  Rodriguez  Embry,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,   Southwestern   at  Memphis;   M.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  Ph.D..  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Jack  Burnie  Evett,  Assistant  Professor  of  Environmental  Engineering 

B.S..  M.S.,  University  of  South  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  Texas  A&M  University 

Gwendolyn  Flory  Ferguson,  Lecturer  in  Speech  (part-time) 

B.A.,  The  College  of  Wooster;  M.A.,  Northwestern  University 

Stephen  Michael  Fishman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Columbia  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Daniel  William  Fleitas,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.S.P..    University    of   Florida;    B.A..    University    of   South    Florida;    Ph.D.,  Florida 
State  University 

Beatrice  Susan  Fletcher,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Geography  and 
Geology  (part-time) 

B.A..  Duke  University 
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Theodore  Roger  Fletcher,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Geography  and 
Geology  (part-time) 

B.A.,  DuKe  University 

Karl  Michael  Gabriel,  Associate  Professor  of  German 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Vienna 
Roselyn  Langley  Gaither,  Instructor  in  Music 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.Mus.,  Converse  College 

Ted  H.  Gallier,  Lecturer  in  Business  Administration  (part-time) 

A.B.,    University    of  New    Mexico;    M.B.A.,    Harvard    Graduate    School    of  Business 
Administration 

MAUD  Florance  Gatewood,  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

A.B.,  The  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina;   M.A.,  Ohio  State 
University 

Hallie  Leon  Gatlin,  III,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 

Israel  Joshua  Gerber,  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society  Lecturer  in  Religion 
(part-time) 

B.A..     Yeshiva     University;     M.S.,     City     College    of    New     York;     Ph.D.,     Boston 
University 

John  Duncan  Gibbon,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  (part-time) 

B.Sc,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Birmingham 

Robert  Harry  Gibson,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Erskine  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Robert  Milnor  Gleaves,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

B.A.,  David  Lipscomb  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Jeanice  Montague  Glennon  Lecturer  in  History  (part-time) 

B.A.,  Rosemont  College;  M.A.,  Villanova  University 

Barbara  Ann  Goodnight,  Acting  Chairman,  Department  of  Sociology 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.S.,  Texas  Woman's  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University 

Cloyd  Smith  Goodrum,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.E.,    Rensselaer   Polytechnic    Institute;    M.A.,    University   of  North    Carolina    at 
Chapel  Hill 

Ernest  Carter  Grant,  Chairman,  Department  of  Engineering  Techno- 
logy, and  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

B.S.,  B.S.E.E.,  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan 

James  Wyche  Green,  Chairman,  Department  of  Sociology,  and  Profes- 
sor of  Sociology' 

B.Sc,    M.Sc,    Virginia    Polytechnic    Institute;    Ph.D.,   University   of  North    Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

Robert  Waters  Gray,  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  Brown  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia 

Douglas  Lee  Grimsley,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.S.,  Florida  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

Ben  Hall  Hackney  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,   Duke  University;   M.Ed.,  D.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel   Hill 

John  O.  P.  Hall,  Professor  of  History 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Amanda  Lou  Harmon,  Serials  Cataloger 

B.A.,  M.S.L.S.,  Syracuse  University 

James  Roger  Haviland,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,   Heidelberg  College;   M.S.,   Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State   University  at  Raleigh 

Herbert  Hechenbleikner,  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 


On  leave, fall  semester  1970-71. 
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ut.    Lebanon;    Ph.D., 


James  Stoy  Hedges,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.S.,    Purdue   University;    M.A..    Indiana  University;   Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska 

John  Richard  Hedstrom,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A..  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas 

Jill  Riggins  Helms  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Chemistry  (part-time) 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Charles  W  Hickman,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Education  (part-time) 

A.B.,  M.Ed.,  D.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapef  Hill 

Harper  Thomas  Higgins,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and 
Business  Administration 

S'S;\.  P''esh>ytei-ian    College;     M.Ed.,    The    Woman's    College    of    the    University    of 
North  Carolina 

Philip  Elwin  Hildreth,  Dean,  College  of  Science  and  Mathematics, 
Chairman,  Department  of  Biology,  and  Distinguished  Professor  of 
Biology 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  College;  M.A..  Ph.D..  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Dolan  Ray  Hinson,-  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Business 
Administration 

B.S.,  Pfeiffer  College;  M.B.A..  New  York  University 

STE!f0A,LA,Nr,H?,CKFIELD'  Instructor  in  Business  Administration 

B.S.B.A.,  J.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Gene  Richard  Hogan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B..    Hendrix    College;     M.S.,    American    University    of    Beii 
University  of  Illinois 

Edward  Warren  Hopper,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

B.A.,  North  Texas  State  University;  A.M.,  University  of  Missouri 

Karen  Hodges  Horton  Lecturer  in  English  (part-time) 

A.B.,  Pfeiffer  College;  M.A..  University  of  Arkansas 

Wil"am  Sidney  Horton,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Business  Administration 

B.S.E.,     North     Carolina     State     University     at     Raleigh;     M.B.A.,     Old     Dominion 
University 

Frances  Bobbitt  Hoyle,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish,  Emeritus 

A.B.,   The   Woman  s   College  of  the   University  of  North   Carolina;    M  A      New  York 
Univei-sity 

George  Walter  Hoyle,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  (part-time) 

B.S.E.E.,  M.E.E.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 

Lucielle  Gwaltney  Hunter.  Lecturer  in  English  (nart-time) 

A.B.,  Queens  College;  M.A.T..  Winthrop  College 

Nish  Jamgotch,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Scieiice 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Minnesota;  Ph.D.,  The  Claremont  Graduate  School 

James  Norfleet  Jarrell,  Instructor  in  Geography  and  Geoloav 

B.S..  M.A.T..  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Patricia  Weeks  Johnson,  Instructor  in  Biology 

A.B..    Randolph-Macon   Woman's   College:    M.S.,   Medical   College  of  Georgia- 
M.A..  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Leonard  Hedrick  Jordan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A..  Millsaps  College;  M.A..  Louisiana  State'University 

Leon  Paul  Jorgensen,  Instructor  in  Economics 

B.B.A.  University  of  Georgia;  M.A.,  University  of  Washington 

Harold  Josephson,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A..  Brooklyn  College:  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Harry  Gus  Karras,  Lecturer  in  Psychology  (part-time) 

B.S..  M.A..  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Dennis  Lawrence  Kennedy,  Lecturer  in  Psychology  (part-time) 

B.A..  Wesleyan  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Floyd  William  Kerr,  Instructor  in  Health  and  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Appalachian  State  University 

Michael  Alan  Kerwin,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Western  Michigan  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan 
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Rhyn  Hyun  Kim,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Eyigineering 

B.S.M.E.,   Seoul    National   University;    M.S.M.E..   Ph.D.,    Michigan    State   University 

Joan  Saunders  Kral,  Lecturer  in  History  (part-time) 

B.A.,  Marquette  University;  M.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 

James  Richard  Kuppers,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,   University  of  Florida;   M.S.,   Louisiana  State  University;    Ph.D.,  University  of 
Florida 

Peter  Andre  Lamal,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,    St.    Thomas    College;    M.A.,    Indiana    State    University;    Ph.D..    University   of 
Wisconsin 

Larry  Michael  Lance,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Bowling  Green  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 

Mary  Williams  Latty,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Chemistry  (part-time) 

A. A.,   Virginia   Intermont  College;    B.S.,   University  of  North   Carolina  at  Charlotte 

LuAlice  Wren  Law,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia 

Miriam  Almaguer  Leiva,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Guilford  College:  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

James  Baxter  Linder,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel' Hill 

Gaines  Howard  Liner,  Instructor  in  Economics 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  M.S.,  Clemson  University 

Cheng  Liu,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

B.S.C.E.,  National  Taiwan  University;  M.S.C.E.,  West  Virginia  University 

Jerry  Dennis  Lord,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia 

Thomas  Ramsey  Lucas,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mat  hematics 

B.S.,   University  of  Florida;    M.S.,  University  of  Michigan:   Ph.D.,  Georgia  Institute 
of  Technology 

Schley  Roosevelt  Lyons,  Chairman,  Department  of  Political  Science, 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.S.,  B.A.,  Shepherd  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  American  University 

Pierre  Macy,  Professor  of  French,  Emeritus 

Bachelier    es    lettres.     University    of    Nancy;     Licencie    es    lettres,     University    of 
Dijon;  Agrege  des  lettres,  Docteur  es  lettres.  University  of  Paris 

Irene  Newcomb  Maddox,  Instructor  in  Music  (part-time ) 

B.A.,  M.M.E.,  North  Texas  State  University 

Robert  Lee  Maddox,  Instructor  in  Music  (part-time) 

B.A.,  M.M.E.,  North  Texas  State  University 

Eleanor  Mallory  Markham,  Associate  Professor  of  Mat  hematics 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Duke  University 

Hoyle  H.  Martin,  Lecturer  in  Economics  (part-time ) 

A.B.,  Benedict  College;  M.A.,  Syracuse  University 

Julian  Dewey  Mason,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,    University  of  North   Carolina  at  Chapel   Hill;    M.A.,   George   Peabody  College 
for  Teachers;  Ph.D..  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

William   Stephan   Mathis,  Dean,  College   of  Humanities,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Fine  Arts,  and  Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.,   Stetson  University:   M.Mus.,  University  of  Michigan;   Ph.D.,  Florida  State 
University 

James  Francis  Matthews,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  Atlantic  Christian  College;  M.S.,  Cornell  University;  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

Judy  Newsom  Mauldin,  Instructor  in  Nursing 

B.S.N..    University    of    North     Carolina    at    Chapel     Hill;     M.N.Ed..    University    of 
Pittsburgh 

Ruth  Nichols  Mauldin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 

B.S.,  Duke  University;  M.S..  University  of  Alabama 

Bertha  Lyons  Maxwell,  Instructor  in  Education 

B.A.,     Johnson     C.     Smith     University;     M.A.,     University    of    North     Carolina    at 
Greensboro 
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Terrill  Wayne  Mayes,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.,  Western  Kentucky  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Joseph  Darryl  McCall,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

A. B. ,  M. A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

William  Joseph  McCoy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Western  Kentucky  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 

Ralph  O.  McLeod,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

B.Ed.,  University  of  Toledo;  M.A.T.,  University  of  New  Mexico 

Edward  Fulton  Menhinick,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.,  Emory  University;  M.S.,  Cornell  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia 

Charles  Seeley  Merrill,  Instructor  in  German 

B.A.,  M.A.,  North  Texas  State  University 

William  Royal  Mitchell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture 

B.Arch.,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 

Henry  Carlisle  Moon,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  (part-time) 

B.S.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology;  M.S.,  Stanford  University 

Roy  Clifton  Moose,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A..   University  of  North   Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;    B.A.,   M.A.,  Oxford   University 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Dan  Lincoln  Morrill,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

Harvey  Frank  Murphy,  Chairman,  Department  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation 

B.S.,  Troy  State  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Wanda  King  Nabors,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

Anne  Royall  Newman,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A..  University  of  South  Carolina;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa 

Nilo  Anthony  Niccolai,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S..  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Carnegie- Mellon  University 

Phylis  F.  Niccolai,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  (part-time) 

B.S.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University 

Catherine  Nicholson,  Professor  of  Speech  and  Theater 

B.A.,    Flora    MacDonald    College;    M.A..    University    of   North    Carolina    at    Chapel 
Hill;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

David  Eugene  Nixon,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S..   M.S.,   North   Carolina  State   College;    Ph.D.,   North   Carolina   State   University 
at  Raleigh 

Thomas  Ivan  Nonn,  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B.S.,  Manhattan  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 'New  York  University 

Ellen  Farmer  Norcom,  Lecturer  in  Art  (part-time) 

B.F.A.,  M.F.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Walter  Endre  Norem,  Associate  Professor  of  Engineering  Materials 

B.S.,  Case  Institute  of  Technology;  M.S.,  Ph.D..  University  of  Tennessee 

John  Henry  Norman,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Erskine  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Edward  Samuel  Oberhofer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.,   North   Carolina   State   College;    M.S..   Ph.D.,   North   Carolina  State   University 
at  Raleigh 

Douglas  Milton  Orr,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

B.A.,    Davidson    College;    M.B.A.,    Ph.D.,    University    of  North    Carolina    at    Chapel 
Hill 

Allan  Van  Palmer,  Dean,  College  of  Business  Administration,  and 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Business  Administration 

B.S..     Iowa    State    University;     M.B.A.,     Ph.D.,     University    of    North    Carolina    at 
Chapel  Hill 

Patricia  Kay  Pell,  Instructor  in  Speech 

B.A.,  Marietta  College;  M.A.,  Ohio  University 
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Charles  Edward  Pemberton,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Health,  Physical  Edu- 
cation, and  Intramurals 

B.S.,  Eastern  Kentucky  University;  M.S..  University  of  Kentucky 

Edna  Lorraine  Penninger,  Reference  Librarian 

B.A.,  Flora  MacDonald  College;  M.A..  University  of  Denver 

Edward  Spaulding  Perzel,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A..  M.A.,  University  of  Cincinnati;  Ph.D..  Rutgers,  The  State  University 

Carol  Rose  Phelps,  Lecturer  in  Sociology  (part-time) 

B.A.,   Blue  Mountain  College;    M.S.W.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Olive  Bradley  Pistor,  Seiials  Librarian 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.Ed..  Linfield  College;  M.L.S.,  University  of  Oregon 

Daniel  John  Pleasants,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  M.A.T.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Verne  Roy  Ploger,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.G.E..  M.A.,  University  of  Omaha 

Margaret  Juletta  Plonk,  Instructor  in  Nursing 

B.S.N. ,  Medical  College  of  Virginia;  R.  N. 

Victor  Louis  Pollak,  Chairman,  Department  of  Physics,  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Physics 

B.Sc..  Case  Institute  of  Technology;  Ph.D.,  Washington  University 

Robert  Milo  Porterfield,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S..  Wake  Forest  University;  M.A..  Appalachian  State  University 

Douglas  Fuller  Powers,  Distinguished  Professor  of  Education 

B.S..    Tennessee    Technological    University;     M.S.,    University    of    Virginia;     M.D., 
Baylor  University 

Judith  Louise  Presler,  Instructor  in  Philosophy 

A.B..  Baldwin-Wallace  College 

Ronald  Lee  Priebe,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

B.S.M.E..  Valparaiso  University;  M.S.M.E..  University  of  Illinois 

Julian  Warren  Pyles  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Fisk  University;  A.M..  University  of  Michigan 

William  Earl  Rackley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  and  Theater 

A.B.,  East  Carolina  College;  M.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

John  Alexander  Ramsey,  Lecturer  in  Economics  (part-time) 

B.S.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Bowling  Green  State  University 

James   Dennis   Rash,   Dean   of  Students  and  Instructor  in  Business 
Administration 
B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  L.L.B.,  University  of  Virginia 

Patricia  Kea  Rea,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Mt.  St.  Scholastica  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa 

Charles  Augustus  Rea  vis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.B..  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ed.D..  Duke  University 

Selmon  Kytle  Reed,  Instructor  in  Economics  and  Business  Adminis- 
tration 

B.S.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  American  University 

Robert  William  Rieke,  Chairman,  Department  of  History,  and  Profes- 
sor of  History 

B.A.,'Carleton  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 


John  Brawner  Robbins,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Hampden-Sydney  College;  Ph.D..  Rice  University 

Hugh  Livingston  Roberts,  Instructor  in  Sociology 

B.A.,  Elon  College;  M.A..  Appalachian  State  University 

Edwin  Lee   Rogers,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Business 
Administration 

A.B.,  Lenoir  Rhyne  College;  Ph.D..  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Benjamin    Houston    Romine,    Jr.,    Assistant    to   the    Chancellor  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  Florida  State  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 
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Russell  Gene  Rose,  Instructor  in  French 

B.A..  Wilmington  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky 

Walter  John  Roth,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  University  of  New  Mexico 

Nicole  Marguerite  Rothe,  Instructor  in  French 

B.A.,  Longwood  College;  M.A.,  Middlebury  College 

Bobbie  Haynes  Rowland,  Instructor  in  Education 

A.B.,  M.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Paul  Antonius  Saman,  Associate  Professor  of  French 

Ph.D.,  Charles  University 

Joseph  Francis  Schell,  Chairman,  Department  of  Mathematics,  and 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  University  of  Dayton;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

Mozelle  Spainhour  Scherger,  Assistant  Reference  Librarian 

B.S  ,    Appalachian   State   Teachers   College;    B.S.L.S.,   University  of  North   Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

Norman  Willard  Schul,  Dean,  College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sci- 
ences, Director,  Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service, 
and  Professor  of  Geography 
B.S.,  M.A.,  Miami  University;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 


Duane  Philip  Schultz  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,    Johns    Hopkins    University;     M.A.,    Syracuse    U 


University 


niversity;     Ph.D..    American 


Maribelle  Guin  Scoggin,  Lecturer  in  Health  and  Physical  Education 
(part-time) 

B.S.,    The    Woman's    College    of  the   University   of  North   Carolina;    M  S  P  H      Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Barry  Peters  Sebralla,  Lecturer  in  Business  Administration  (part- 
time) 

B.A.,  University  of  Virginia:  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee;  C.P.A. 

Arnold  Shapiro,  Lecturer  in  Psychology  (part-time) 

A.B.,  Hunter  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 

Morton  Shapiro,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Miami;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Alabama 


James  David  Shumaker,  Lect 


ies  David  Shumaker,  Lecturer  in  Philosophy  (part-time) 

A.B..  Pfeiffer  College;  M.A..  Ph.D..  Florida  State  University 

Ronald  Bernard  Simono,  Director,  Counseling  Center,  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Psychology 

B.S.,  St.  Norbert  College;  M.S..  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Joseph  Austin  Slechta,  Professor  of  French 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D..' Tulane  University 

Alfred  Glaze  Smith,  III,  Lecturer  in  Economics  (part-time) 

B.A.,  Columbia  University;  M.A..  George  Washington  University 

Clarence  Edwards  Smith,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  M.A.T.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Vera  McGowan  Smith,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 

R.   N..   Central   Islip  State   Hospital;    B.S.,   Seton   Hall   University;   M.S.,   University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

William  Alexander  Smith,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Clemson  College 

David  Sohn,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A..  Brooklyn  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas 

Frances  L.  Starner,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.,    Colorado   State   College  of  Education;    M.A..    University   of  California   at   Los 
Angeles;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Mary  Douglas  Stauffer,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Winthrop  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
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Edward  Byron  St.  Clair,  Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

Uni"   '  ftvSe   WashlnSton   University;    B.D.,    Southeastern    Seminary;    Ph.D.,    Duke 

MaRaTrAwA^EENpC1?,  Stewart  Assistant  Professsor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Winthrop  College;  A.M.,  Duke  University 

Alfred    Wright    Stuart,    Chairman,   Department    of  Geography   and 
Geology,  and  Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

UnivmiSrerS,ty    °f   S°Uth    Ca,'°fina:    MS-    Emory    University;    Ph.D.,    Ohio    State 

Frances  Lovenia  Summerville,  Catalogue  Librarian 

B.A..  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College;  M.L.S.,  Peabody  College 

Julia  Ann  Talbutt,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Psychology 

B.A..  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Demetrios  E.  Theodore,  Distinguished  Lecturer  in  Economics  (part- 

B.B.A.,  Northeastern  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

William  John  Thomas,  Instructor  in  Philosophy 

B.A.,  Baldwin-Wallace  College;  M.A.,  Case  Western  Relei-ve  University 

HarRJEtte  L,ne  Thompson,  Lecturer  in  Music  (part-time) 

B.Mus.,  Dickinson  College;  M.Mus.,  New  England  Conservatory 

Louis  Alfred  Trosch,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Business 
Administration 

Un1v'eS,tyany   ^"^    M'A"   George   Washington   University;   J.D.,    West  Virginia 

Elbert  Daymond  Turner,  Jr.,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies;  Chamnan 
Department  of  Foreign  Languages;  and  Professor  of  Spanish 

B.A.,   Davidson   College;    M.A.,   PK.D.,  University  of  North   Carolina  at  Chapel   Hill 

Thomas  Coke  Turner,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 

C.RA.      ™an    Umversi<y;    M.B.A..   University  of  North   Carolina  at  Chapel    Hill; 

Tho,F,as  Get0RGE  Turner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus..  University  of  Arizona;  M.Mus..  Uni'versity  of  Montana 

Ra™°Nm  {■  TWERY,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  (part-time) 

B.fa.,  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois 

Lazaros  Anastasios  Varnas,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

Certificate,  British  Institute;  M.  A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Robert  Everett  Vermillion,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

A.B.,  KingCollege;  M.S..  Ph.D..  Vanderbilt  University  S 

WAr^E  &RT.HURJV'iALC0TT>  Instructor  in  Geography 

B.S.,  Western  Michigan  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois 

Robert   Marsden   Wallace,    Chairman,   Department    of  English    and 
Professor  of  English 
A.B..  Wofford' College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Dwayne   E     Walls,   Research    Associate,    College    of  Social   and   Be- 
havioral Sciences 

Thomas  David.  Walsh,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B..  University  of  Notre  Dame;  Ph.D.,  University 'of California  at  Berkeley 

^I.^wLc^l^^l^uL^fSit'r*™0*^  ln  Bi°l09y  (vart-time) 
George  Calvin  Warren,  III,  Instructor  in  History 

B.A.,  Birmingham-Southern  College;  M.A..  University  of  Alabama 

John  Mark  Watson,  Instructor  in  Sociology 

B.A.,  William  Carey  College;  M.A..  University  of  Tennessee 

BRRsT°M-Ii50WAR?,W,AY,NE'  P^fessor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

B.S.,  Michigan  State  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  Umversity    " 

Mary  Elizabeth  Weaver,  Assistant  Catalogue  Librarian 

B.A.,  Southwestern  at  Memphis:  M.L.S.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
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Margaret  Leonora  Wheeler,  Documents  Librarian 

A.B.,  Newberry  College:   M.S.  in  L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Susan  Richardson  Whisnant,  Instructor  in  Economics  and  Business 
Administration 

B.A..     University    of    North    Carolina    at    Charlotte;     M.B.A.,    Harvard    University 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 

Shirley  Parrott  Wilkins,  Gifts  and  Exchange  Librarian  (part-time) 

B.S..  South  Carolina  State  College:  M.S.L.S..  Atlanta  University 

Judith  Greeson  Williams,  Instructor  in  Psychology 

B.S.,  University  of  Georgia;  M.A..  University  of  Alabama 

Robert    George    Williams,    Associate    Professor    of  Economics    and 
Business  Administration 

B.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  M.B.A.,  J.D.,  Indiana  University 

Wade  Dewey  Williams,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Psychology 

B.S.,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Sadie   Hamrick   Williamson,   Instructor   in  Business   Administration 
(part-time) 

A.B..   The   Woman's   College  of  the  University  of  North   Carolina;    M.S.,   University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

William  Jacob  Wilson  Instructor  in  Sociology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Minnesota 

Edyth  Farnham  Winningham,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Emeritus 

A.B.,    University   of  North   Dakota;    A.M.,    University   of  North    Carolina   at  Chapel 
Hill 

Loy    Hahn   Witherspoon,    Chairman,   Department   of  Philosophy   and 
Religion,  and  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 
A.B.,  B.D.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

Hazel  Drye  Wright,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College 

John  Eveleth  Wrigley,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  M.A.,  St.  Charles  Seminary;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Esther  Emmy  Wruck,  Instructor  in  German 

A.B.,  Hope  College;  A.M.,  University  of  Rochester 

William  David  Wubben,  Professor  of  Economics  and  Business  Adminis- 
tration 

B.Ph.,  M.B.A.,  University  of  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  The  Claremont  Graduate  School 

Bertha  Harris  Wyland,  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,    The    Woman's    College    of   the    University    of   North    Carolina;    M.F.A.,    Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
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Correspondence  Directory 

If,  after  reading  this  catalog,  you  have  further  questions, 
or  wish  to  make  specific  inquiries  about  the  programs  of, 
or  admission  to,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte,  please  look  below  to  find  the  proper  office  to 
contact. 

Admissions 

If  you  need  information  on  admissions  policies,  application 
forms,  or  wish  to  make  an  appointment  for  an  interview, 
please  write  to : 


Director  of  Freshman  Admissions 
The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte 


UNCC  Station 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213 

AC  704/596-5970       ext.  211 


Director  of  Transfer  Admissions 
The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte 


or    UNCC  Station 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213 
AC  704/596-5970       ext.  211 


Student  Aid 

If  you  need  information  on  scholarships,  work  grants  or 
loans,  please  write  to : 

Director  of  Financial  Aid 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

UNCC  Station 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213 

AC  704/596-5970       ext.  239 

Campus  Housing 

If  you  have  questions  concerning  housing  on  campus,  please 
write  to : 

Director  of  Housing 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

UNCC  Station 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213 

AC  704/596-5970       ext.  263 

Cover  Art  by  Eric  Anderson 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  one  o1 
a  large  number  of  new  universities  located  in  urban  areas' 
The  development  of  these  new  institutions  near  our  nation's 
largest  cities  reflects  the  contemporary  influence  of  urbar; 
life.  The  city  is  the  laboratory  of  life  in  America  today 
The  city  is  where  the  action  is.  The  city  is  now. 

UNCC  is  located  in  the  largest  urban  center  of  the  tw< 
Carolinas.  With  a  metropolitan  population  of  more  thaij 
350,000,  Charlotte  ranks  as  the  largest  city  in  the  Piedmon. 
Crescent,  an  area  which  population  experts  predict  will  be; 
come  the  fifth  largest  urban  complex  in  the  nation  by  tht 
turn  of  the  century. 

UNCC  offers  its  students  the  opportunities  to  study  ant 
become  involved  in  the  problems  of  life  in  the  city.  Man; 
distinguished  American  universities  located  in  isolated  area 
are  taking  students  to  urban  centers  in  order  that  they  ma; 
study  the  city  first  hand,  taking  advantage  of  the  wealth  o 
cultural  opportunities  available  only  in  urban  surroundings 

Proximity  to  and  availability  of  meaningful  work  oppor 
tunities  both  during  college  years  and  after  graduation  ar 
important  advantages  provided  to  university  students  in  a: 
urban  setting. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  one  o 
six  campuses  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  systen 
Thus,  while  the  University  feels  free  to  experiment  an 
innovate,  at  the  same  time  it  has  the  ability  to  draw  upo; 
the  wisdom  and  experience  of  years  of  tradition. 

Purpose 

No  formal  statement  of  purpose  has  been  devised  at  UNCC 

however,  the  following  principles  have  been  agreed  upon 

Recognizing  that  knowledge  is  man's  awareness  of  hin 
self  and  the  universe  and  that  learning  is  the  process  c 
discovery  which  extends  the  individual's  awareness,  th 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  exists  to  provid 
an  environment  which  encourages  and  nurtures  the  coi 
tinuing  process  of  discovery. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  gives  firs 
priority  to  the  development  of  excellence  in  undergradual 
teaching.  Moreover,  the  University  is  dedicated  to  provic 
both  graduate  and  undergraduate  instruction,  as  well  i 
research  opportunities,   in  the  basic  natural  sciences,  tl 


^ocial  sciences,  the  humanities,  the  fine  arts,  teacher  educa- 
tion, and  certain  professional  areas. 

i  Responding  to  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  urbanizing  society 
n  which  it  is  situated,  the  University  involves  itself  in 

intellectual  and  cultural  exchange  with  the  immediate  com- 
nunity  and  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

In  order  that  the  University  not  limit  its  horizons  to  the 
Ex>undary  of  its  county,  state,  or  nation,  however,  there  is 
•in  emphasis  upon  international  issues  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  much  of  learning— language,  literature,  tech- 
nology, the  arts— is  international  in  origin  and  scope. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  com- 
mitted to  the  concept  of  lifelong  learning  and  provides 
opportunities  for  educational  enrichment  and  renewal  to 
Members  of  the  public  in  addition  to  those  enrolled  in  degree 
ind  credit  programs. 

|  In  its  relationship  with  students,  faculty  and  staff  mem- 
'>ers,  alumni  and  the  public,  the  University  treats  each 
Person  as  an  individual,  respecting  differences  and  guaran- 
teeing individual  rights  of  citizenship. 

i 

History 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  was 
^reated  by  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly  in  1965. 
."he  legislation  made  Charlotte  College,  UNCC's  predecessor 
hstitution,  the  fourth  campus  of  the  consolidated  Univer- 
ity  of  North  Carolina. 

UNCC  can  trace  its  lineage  to  1946  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Charlotte  Center  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  The  center  became  Charlotte  College  in  1949. 
)ffering  a  junior  college  curriculum,  the  College  operated 
nder  the  Charlotte  Board  of  School  Commissioners  until 
958  when  it  became  a  part  of  the  North  Carolina  com- 
lunity  college  system.  In  1963,  Charlotte  College  became  a 
our-year  institution. 

Dr.  D.  W.  Colvard  was  elected  the  first  Chancellor  of  the 
Charlotte  campus  on  January  28,  1966,  and  the  University 
warded  its  first  baccalaureate  degrees  in  May  of  that  year. 

Dr.  Bonnie  E.  Cone,  who  had  brought  the  institution  to 
niversity  status  as  President  of  Charlotte  College,  later 
erving  as  Acting  Chancellor,  was  appointed  Vice  Chan- 
ellor  for  Student  Affairs  and  Community  Relations.  Dr. 


Wm.  Hugh  McEniry  was  appointed  Vice  Chancellor  for 
Academic  Affairs  in  1967.  The  University's  administrative 
structure  was  completed  in  1969  with  the  appointment  of 
Silas  M.  Vaughn  as  Director  of  Administration.  Mr. 
Vaughn's  title  was  changed  to  Vice  Chancellor  for  Busing; 
Affairs  in  1971. 

To  give  leadership  to  the  academic  program  and  in  th<- 
sharing  of  academic  and  planning  responsibilities,  Division 
Chairmen  were  appointed  in  the  fall  of  1968.  When  the  Uni- 
versity's academic  divisions  were  converted  into  colleges  in 
1970,  the  Division  Chairmen  were  appointed  Deans  of  their 
respective  colleges. 


Skyline  of  rapidly  growing  Charlotte 

The  Campus 

UNCC's  campus  is  located  eight  miles  north  of  downtown 
Charlotte  on  N.  C.  Highway  49  near  its  intersection  with 
U.  S.  Highway  29. 

The  buildings  stand  on  a  rolling  campus  of  forest 
streams,  ponds  and  fields  comprising  more  than  900  acres 
Distinctly  contemporary  in  architecture  and  functional  ir 
use,  the  campus  offers  an  attractive  and  comfortable  setting 
in  which  the  student  may  spend  his  college  years.  All  facili 
ties,  except  for  some  large  activity  areas,  are  air 
conditioned. 

Accreditation 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  full; 
accredited  by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  am 
Schools,  the  North  Carolina  Association  of  Colleges  am 
Universities,  and  the  North  Carolina  Board  of  Nursing.  Th 
University's   education   program   is   approved   for  teache 
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rtification  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of 
;ducation.  UNCC  is  also  on  the  approved  list  of  the 
merican  Chemical  Society. 


acuity 

A  team  of  outstanding  educators  has  been  assembled  to 
*e  leadership  to  a  basically  young  and  highly  qualified 
Acuity.    Faculty   members    at    UNCC    have   accepted   the 
riallenges  of  building  a  new  institution.  They  are  willing 
'   sacrifice  the  stability  they  might  have  found  in  estab- 
lished universities  for  the  satisfaction  of  helping  to  build 
If  new  and  modern  university,  one  which  is  aware  of  and 
«eptive  to  its  commitment  to  the  wider  community   it 
rves. 

egrees 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at   Charlotte  is  au- 
orized  to  award  the  following  degrees : 


Bachelor  of  Architecture 
Bache*>r  of  Arts 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in 
Engineering 


Bachelor  of  Engineering 

Technology 
Master  of  Arts  in  Education 
Master  of  Education 
Master  of  Management 


jr  a  full  description  of  the  above  degree  programs,  see  the 
ction  entitled  Degrees  Offered,  beginning  on  page  46. 

ducational  Program 

Students  enrolling  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
larlotte  are  able  to  choose  from  among  more  than  30 
;gree  options  in  25  different  departments.  The  University's 
ucational  structure  is  divided  into  eight  different  colleges, 
xh  college  covering  one  or  more  academic  areas  and  ad- 
inistered  by  a  Dean.  The  colleges  at  UNCC  are  Architec- 
]re,  Business  Administration,  Engineering,  Human  De- 
lopment  and  Learning,  Humanities,  Nursing,  Science  and 
Mathematics,  and  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences. 

he  Catalog 

The  catalog  is  not  an  irrevocable  contract.  Regulations 
inted  herein  are  subject  to  change  by  the  faculty  at  any 
ne.  University  regulations  are  policy  statements  to  guide 
Jdents,  faculty,  and  administrative  officers  in  achieving 
e  goals  of  the  institution.  Necessary  interpretations  of 
ese  policies  will  be  made  by  the  appropriate  authority 


with  the  interests  of  the  students  and  the  institution  in 
mind.  Students  are  encouraged  to  seek  information  as  they 
require  it  about  the  application  of  any  policy. 

Nondiscrimination 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  will  accept 
all  qualified  students,  within  budgetary  limitations,  without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin  and  recruits 
faculty  and  staff  and  conducts  all  programs  on  the  same 
basis. 

Evening  Program 

The  University  offers  a  well-rounded  evening  program 
consistent  with  its  daytime  classes.  Students  may  request: 
any  course  in  the  catalog,  and,  if  the  Director  finds  there  is; 
sufficient  demand,  the  courses  will  be  offered.  Classes  are;, 
held  from  4:00  p.m.  through  10:30  p.m.  The  Office  ot 
Evening  Programs  is  open  from  12:00  noon  through  8:0( 
p.m.  Monday  through  Thursday,  and  during  the  day  or 
Friday.  Requests  for  schedules,  recommendations  for  offer- 
ings, and  any  other  information  concerning  the  evening 
program  should  be  directed  to : 

Director  of  the  Evening  Program 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

UNCC  Station 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213 

Summer  Session 

The  Summer  Session  is  designed  to  present  courses  of  tht| 
same  quality  as  those  offered  in  the  regular  academic  year 
These  courses — selected  according  to  the  needs  of  regulai 
students,  students  transferring  from  other  institutions,  an^ 
students  from  the  community — are  presented  in  two  termi 
consisting  of  six  weeks  each.  For  detailed  information  oi 
the  Summer  Session,  write : 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

UNCC  Station 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213 


Application  Dates 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  applications  the  University 
is  receiving  and  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  this  campus,  tlnlj 
University  may  be  required  to  announce  an  earlier  cutofl 
date  for  applications.  Unless  such  an  announcement  is  made 
applications  may  be  submitted  and  completed  according  tc 
the  following  schedule: 


Term  of  Entry 

First  Summer  Term,  1972 
Second  Summer  Term,  1972 
Fall  Semester,  1972 
Spring  Semester,  1972 
First  Summer  Term,  1973 
Second  Summer  Term,  1973 


Application 
Must  Be 
Filed  By 

Application 

Must  Be 

Completed  B], 

May    1 

June  15 

July    1 

ecember    1 

Mayl 
July 
Julyl 
December  1 

May    1 
June  15 

Mayl 
July 

The  University  may  alter  these  application  dates  in  accor- 
dance with  available  resources  and  the  enrollment  limitatior 
established  by  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly. 

Schedule  of  Classes 

Classes  are  held  Monday  through  Friday.  No  classes  an 
held  on  Saturday. 

Academic  Calendar 
Summer  Term,  1972 

First  Term 


June  4 

Sunday 

Residence  halls  open 

June  5 

Monday 

Registration 

Last    day    to    register    without 
late  penalty  of  $5 

June  6 

Tuesday 

Classes  begin 

June  8 

Thursday 

Last  day  to  register  or  withdrai 
(or  drop  a  course)   with  refun 

June  12 

Monday 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  withou 
grade  evaluation 

June  26-28 

Monday- 

Wednesday 

Advising   for   second   summer   ses 
sion 

July  7 

Friday 

Last  day  of  classes 

July  10 

Monday 

Reading  day 

July  11-12 

Tuesday- 

Wednesday 

Final  examinations 
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'econd  Term 
July  13 


Fuly  14 
My  18 

'ruly  21 

August  14 
[August  15 
August  16-17 


Thursday 


Friday 
Tuesday 

Friday 

Monday 
Tuesday 
Wednesday- 
Thursday 


Tall  Semester,  1972 


August  23 
August  24 
August  24-28 


'August  28-29 

'August  29-30 

August  30 


Wednesday 
Thursday 
Thursday- 
Monday 
Monday- 
Tuesday 


Tuesday- 
Wednesday 
Wednesday 


Registration 

Last  day  to  register  without  a  late 
penalty  of  $5 

Residence  halls  open  to  new  stu- 
dents 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  register  or  withdraw 
(or  drop  a  course)  with  refund 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  without 
grade  evaluation 

Last  day  of  classes 

Reading  day 

Final  examinations 


Residence  halls  open 

Faculty  and  Staff  Convocation 

Orientation  and  advising  for  new 
freshman   and   transfer   students 

Registration  for  continuing  stu- 
dents advised  during  the  spring 
semester 

Advising  and  registration  for  all 
evening  students 

Registration  for  new  students 
Registration    for    special    students 

and  continuing  students  who  have 

not  been  advised 
Last  day  to  register  without  a  late 

penalty  of  $10 


August  31 

Thursday 

Classes  begin 

September  6 

Wednesday 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  courses 
for  credit 

September  13 

Wednesday 

Last  day  to  withdraw  (or  drop  a 
course)  with  refund 

September  27 

Wednesday 

Last  day  to  drop  courses  without 
grade  evaluation 

October  5-6 

Thursday- 

Friday 

No  classes 

October  13 

Friday 

Reports  of  unsatisfactory  grades 
by  faculty 

November  13-17 

Monday- 

Friday 

Advising  for  spring  semester,  1973 

November  22-24 

Wednesday- 

Friday 

Thanksgiving  holidays 

December  1 

Friday 

Last  day  to  file  for  May,  1973 
degrees 

December  11 

Monday 

Last  day  of  classes 

11 


Sp|pf$$£ 


December  12  Tuesday 

December  13  Wednesday- 

December  22  Friday 


Reading  day 

Pinal  examinations  begin 

Final  examinations  end 


Spring  Semester,  1973 


January  9 
January  10-11 


Tuesday 
Wednesday- 
Thursday 


January  12 


Friday 


Residence  halls  open 

Registration  of  continuing  students 

advised  during  the  fall  semester 
Advising   and   registration   for   all 

evening  students 
Orientation,  advising  and  registra- 

tration    for    new    freshman    and 

transfer  students 
Registration    for    special    students 

and  continuing  students  who  have 

not  been  advised 
Last  day  to  register  without  a  late 

penalty  of  $10 


January  15 

Monday 

Classes  begin 

January  19 

Friday 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  courses 
for  credit 

January  26 

Friday 

Last  day  to  withdraw  (or  drop  a 
course)  with  refund 

February  9 

Friday 

Last  day  to  drop  courses  without 
grade  evaluation 

February  23 

Friday 

Reports  of  unsatisfactory  grades 
by  faculty 

March  5-9 

Monday- 

Friday 

Spring  holidays 

April  16-20 

Monday- 

Pre-registration   for    first    summer 

Friday 

session  and  advising  for  fall 
semester,  1973 

April  27 

Friday 

Last  day  of  classes 

April  30 

Monday 

Final  examinations  begin 

May  2 

Wednesday 

Reading  day 

May  10 

Thursday 

Final  examinations  end 

May  13 

Sunday 

Commencement  exercises 

Summer  Session,  1973 


First  Term 

June  3 

Sunday 

Residence  halls  open 

June  4 

Monday 

Registration 

Last  day  to  register  without  a  late 
penalty  of  $5 

June  5 

Tuesday 

Classes  begin 

June  6 

Wednesday 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  course 

June  7 

Thursday 

Last  day   to   withdraw    (or  drop   a 
course)  with  refund 

June  11 

Monday 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  without 
grade  evaluation 
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June  25-27 

Monday- 

Advising    and    pre-registration   for 

Wednesday 

second  summer  session 

July  6 

Friday 

Last  day  of  classes 

July  9-10 

Monday- 
Tuesday 

Final  examinations 

Second  Term 

July  11 

Wednesday 

Registration 

Last  day  to  register  without  a  late 
penalty  of  $5 

July  12 

Thursday 

Classes  begin 

July  13 

Friday 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  course 

July  16 

Monday 

Last  day  to  withdraw   (or  drop  a 
course)  with  refund 

July  19 

Thursday 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  without 
grade  evaluation 

August  14 

Tuesday 

Last  day  of  classes 

August  15 

Wednesday 

Reading  day 

August  16-17 

Thursday- 
Friday 

Final  examinations 

Student  Activities 

Students  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
are  encouraged  to  participate  in  extracurricular  activities. 
The  Student  Government  Association,  Student  Union  Board, 
campus  publications,  and  WVFN,  the  student  radio  station, 
are  only  a  few  of  the  activities  available  which  can  play  a 
significant  role  in  each  student's  development  and  total  edu- 
cation. Participation  in  activities,  ranging  in  type  from 
service  and  religious  to  athletic  and  social,  increases  a  stu- 
dent's opportunities  to  acquire  leadership  skills  and  to  ex- 
perience the  responsibilities  for  functioning  within  a  self- 
governmental  process. 

Student  Government 

The  Student  Government  Association  provides  students 
an  early  experience  in  governmental  affairs.  Students  often 
find  their  work  in  student  government  a  useful  background 
for  later  public  service.  The  history  of  student  government 
is  as  old  as  the  institution  itself.  The  University  encourages 
student  participation  in  its  affairs  and  has  student  repre- 
sentatives on  many  of  the  faculty  and  administrative  com- 
mittees. The  leaders  of  the  Student  Government  Association 
are  committed  to  representing  the  student  body  and  to  de- 
veloping students'  awareness  of  the  many  facets  of  life  at 
their  University.  All  students  who  are  regularly  enrolled 
at  UNCC,  whether  on  a  part-  or  full-time  basis,  are  entitled 
to  participate  in  student  government. 
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The  University  has  now  developed  two  forms  of  campus 
governance  involving  students.  The  recently-established 
University  Constitution  provides  for  involvement  of  student, 
faculty,  and  administrative  officers  in  a  community  gov- 
ernance plan.  Under  this  plan,  student  involvement  in 
policy-making  and  government  of  the  institution  is  signifi- 
cant. The  principal  element  of  this  system  is  the  University 
Senate  in  which  elected  and  appointed  student,  faculty  and 
administrative  senators  convene  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending to  the  Chancellor  such  matters  as  objectives  and 
plans  for  the  University's  long-range  growth  and  develop- 
ment, policies  for  regulating  University  operations,  and 
procedures  for  reviewing  and  appraising  budget  policies. 

The  University  Court  is  required  to  have  a  minimum  of 
two  students  among  its  total  number  of  nine  justices.  This 
court  entertains  jurisdiction  over  all  disputes  arising  out  of 
a  person's  relationship  to  or  citizenship  with  the  University, 
and  also  serves  as  a  court  of  appellate  review  for  all  lower 
courts  within  the  University. 

The  other  aspect  of  campus  governance  involving  student 
participation  relates  to  the  separate  composition  of  a  tradi- 
tional system  of  student  government.  At  UNCC,  the  student 
government  comprises : 

The  Executive  Branch  made  up  of  the  president,  the  vice 
president,  and  the  treasurer. 

The  Student  Legislature,  composed  of  the  vice  president,  the 
four  class  presidents,  the  residence  hall  presidents  and  com- 
muter students'  representatives,  representatives  chosen  by 
the  respective  students  majoring  in  the  several  academic 
colleges  of  the  University,  and  graduate  student  representa- 
tives. The  vice  president  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Student 
Legislature  and  may  vote  only  to  break  a  tie. 

The  Student  Judiciary,  composed  of  the  Student  Superior 
Court,  the  Men's  Residence  Court,  the  Women's  Residence 
Court,  and  the  Elections  Board.  These  bodies  were  established 
for  the  purpose  of  judging  violations  of  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations of  the  University,  the  Student  Constitution  and  the 
various  student  statutes,  and  for  administering  the  Honor 
Code.  This  Code,  adopted  by  the  student  body  during  the  fall 
semester  of  1965,  reads  as  follows: 

Under  the  Honor  Code  you  are  on  your  honor  not  to 
cheat,  lie,  or  steal;  and  if  you  see  another  student 
doing  so  you  are  on  your  honor  to  report  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  circumstance  to  the  appropriate  stu- 
dent agency. 
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Student  Union  Board 

The  largest  programming  organization  on  the  campus,  the 
Student  Union  Board  provides  the  majority  of  cultural  and 
entertainment  events  and  non-academic  educational  pro- 
grams for  the  UNCC  student  body.  The  Student  Union 
Board  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  in  part  elected 
by  the  entire  student  body  and  in  part  appointed  by  the 
Student  Legislature.  This  Board  of  Directors  has  the 
responsibility  for  planning,  organizing  and  implementing 

all  programs  and  activities 
financed  from  the  student 
activities  fee.  These  programs 
include  art  exhibits,  concerts, 
dances,  coffee  houses,  travel 
programs,  lectures,  films,  and 
other  special  activities. 


Athletics 

A  new  gymnasium  gives 
UNCC  one  of  the  finest  physi- 
cal education  and  athletic 
facilities  in  the  southeast. 
While  the  gym  will  seat  more 
than  3,000  spectators  for 
basketball  and  other  intercol- 
legiate athletic  competition,  it 
is  primarily  designed  for  the 
participant,  and  includes  sev- 
eral large  basketball  courts,  a 
ten-lane  swimming  pool,  hand- 
ball and  squash  courts,  weight 
and  wrestling  rooms,  a  well-equipped  training  room,  lockers 
for  6,000  students  and  faculty  members,  classrooms,  and 
an  auditorium  for  audio-visual  presentations. 

The  University  is  an  independent  member  of  the  National 
Collegiate  Athletic  Association.  UNCC's  49ers  play  a  major 
university  basketball  schedule  that  in  1971-72  included  such 
teams  as  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  Tulane,  Marshall 
University,  Mississippi  State,  Loyola,  and  Depaul.  In  ad- 
dition to  basketball,  UNCC  fields  intercollegiate  teams  in 
bowling,  cross  country,  golf,  tennis  and  wrestling.  At  pres- 
ent, scholarship  aid  is  provided  only  for  basketball. 
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A  comprehensive  program  for  intramural  sports  is  offered 
throughout  the  year  and  is  designed  to  help  the  student 
develop  life-long  physical  fitness  activities.  The  gymnasium 
is  open  for  student  use  throughout  the  week,  at  night,  and 
on  weekends. 

Religious  Life 

The  nurture  of  the  spirit  of  man  is  considered  an  im- 
portant part  of  student  services,  and  many  opportunities 
are  given  for  students  of  all  religious  groups  to  hold  dis- 
cussions and  programs.  Individual  student  religious  groups 
are  encouraged  and  hold  regular  meetings  on  campus. 

The  program  in  religious  life  is  made  possible  by  volun- 
tary contributions  from  a  number  of  religious  groups  in 
Charlotte  and  North  Carolina.  It  is  carried  out  under  the 
aegis  of  the  United  Religious  Ministry  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  The  Director  of  the  URM 
serves  as  the  coordinator  of  University  religious  programs 
and  activities  and  is  available  for  counseling. 

Publications 

Board  of  Student  Publications 

The  Board  of  Student  Publications  is  comprised  of  stu- 
dent, faculty,  and  administrative  staff  members,  as  well  as 
representatives  of  the  various  student  publications.  Its  pur- 
poses are  to  promote  the  objectives  of  each  publication  and 
to  guarantee  editorial  freedom  to  the  publications  within 
the  framework  of  responsible  journalism. 

Sanskrit 

Sanskrit  is  a  magazine  published  twice  each  year  by  stu- 
dents interested  in  the  arts.  Creative  work  in  writing,  draw- 
ing, photography,  and  other  arts  is  welcomed  by  the  editor. 
Students  are  invited  to  become  members  of  the  magazine 
staff. 

Carolina  Journal 

Students  publish  a  weekly  newspaper,  The  Carolina 
Journal,  to  cover  campus  news  and  provide  journalistic  ex- 
perience. Experience  on  a  campus  newspaper,  together  with 
a  broad  educational  base,  often  provides  the  background  for 
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a  career  on  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine.  The  campus  news- 
paper provides  a  vital  service  to  the  entire  University  com- 
munity by  keeping  its  members  informed  of  issues  of 
common  concern  and  interest. 

Rogues  'N  Rascals 

The  yearbook,  Rogues  'N  Rascals,  is  another  publication 
which  provides  both  a  service  to  the  University  and  an  op- 
portunity for  student  journalists  to  gain  essential  skills  for 
later  careers.  The  yearbook  is  designed  to  provide  a  valid 
picture  of  the  spirit  of  campus  life.  It  is  valued  as  an 
organized  pictorial  record  and  as  an  opportunity  for  crea- 
tive student  journalists  to  produce  a  book  which  is  aestheti- 
cally pleasing  and  representative  of  the  student  experience 
at  UNCC.  A  copy  of  Rogues  'N  Rascals  is  provided  to  all 
students  taking  eight  or  more  semester  hours  of  work  each 
semester  during  the  academic  year.  Others  may  obtain  a 
copy  upon  payment  of  $7.50. 

Radio  Station  WVFN 

Radio  Station  WVFN  was  established  during  the  1970-71 
academic  year.  The  station's  purpose  is  to  provide  practical 
experience  to  those  interested  in  the  field  of  broadcasting 
and  broadcast  journalism,  and  to  serve  as  an  instrument  for 
expression  by  students,  faculty  and  administration  con- 
cerning all  facets  of  University  life.  The  Publications  Board 
serves  as  the  governing  agency  for  the  station,  and  its  funds 
are  allocated  by  the  student  legislative  process. 

Organizations 
Academic 

The  purpose  of  the  University  Chapter  of  the  Student 
National  Education  Association,  which  is  affiliated  with  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Association,  is  to  inform  students 
of  the  possibilities  offered  in  the  field  of  education,  to  en- 
courage qualified  students  to  become  teachers,  and  to  pro- 
vide students  with  an  opportunity  to  discuss  educational 
issues  and  problems. 

The  Engineers'  Club  was  formed  in  the  fall  of  1960  to 
give  the  student  engineer  a  greater  understanding  of  all 
phases  of  engineering.  Through  the  assistance  of  the  Char- 
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lotte  Engineers'  Club,  examples  of  emerging  engineering 
theory  are  presented  in  the  form  of  practical  applications. 

Chez  les  Francais,  the  French  Club,  is  open  to  all  students 
interested  in  the  language,  customs  and  culture  of  the 
French  people.  Social  and  educational  meetings  are  held  for 
the  purpose  of  broadening  the  members'  knowledge  of 
French  civilization  and  increasing  their  conversational 
ability  in  the  French  language. 

El  Club  Espanol  is  open  to  students  interested  in  fellow- 
ship and  conversation  in  Spanish.  The  meetings  are  informal 
and  are  usually  conducted  in  both  Spanish  and  English. 
Frequently  Spanish  speaking  guests  talk  to  members  of  the 
club  about  the  Hispanic  countries.  The  students  also  partic- 
ipate in  the  presentation  of  plays,  songs,  dances,  and  films. 

The  Chemical  Society  is  open  to  students  with  a  deep 
interest  in  chemistry  and  is  designed  to  afford  opportunity 
for  members  to  become  better  acquainted,  to  secure  the  in- 
tellectual stimulation  that  arises  from  professional  associa- 
tion and  to  install  a  professional  pride  in  chemistry  and 
chemical  engineering. 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi  is  a  national  professional  fraternity 
made  up  of  students  and  faculty  of  the  College  of  Business 
Administration.  Membership  is  open  to  males  upon  pre- 
sentation of  evidence  of  satisfactory  academic  work.  Pro- 
fessional and  social  activities  are  designed  to  promote 
fellowship  and  professional  interest  among  members. 

The  Senior  Classical  League  has  as  its  objective  the  pro- 
motion of  the  study  of  the  classics  at  the  University. 

The  Student  Nurses'  Association  is  open  to  students 
majoring  in  nursing.  It  regulates  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  life  of  the  students  of  the  Department  of  Nursing  not 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  faculty.  It  increases  a  sense 
of  individual  responsibility  and  cooperation  with  the  faculty 
in  creating  and  maintaining  high  ideals  for  the  nurses  of  the 
University. 

The  Psychologij  Club  is  open  to  any  interested  student, 
and  the  purpose  is  to  promote  an  interest  in  psychology 
and  a  better  understanding  of  the  field  of  psychology  and 
its  opportunities  by  programs  and  speakers. 

Beta  Iota  Mil,  the  Biology  Club,  was  formed  to  increase 
knowledge  and  interest  in  the  biological  sciences,  to  utilize 
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professional  biologists  and  students  in  a  process  of  mutually 
exploring  problems  of  biology  and  to  stimulate  fellowship 
among  students  and  faculty  interested  in  biological  sciences. 
The  History  Club  was  established  to  develop  an  increased 
awareness  of  the  importance  of  history  as  a  field  of  study 
and  to  create  a  bond  amoung  students  who  have  chosen 
history  as  their  major  field. 

Physical 

The  Fencing  Club  is  organized  to  promote  interest  in  the 
sport  of  fencing. 

Social  Fraternities  and  Sororities 

At  the  present  time  the  fraternal  system  at  UNCC  is  in 
the  process  of  developing.  Four  University  groups  have 
been  granted  official  national  affiliation:  Chi  Phi,  Kappa 
Sigma,  Kappa  Alpha  Psi,  and  Lambda  Chi  Alpha. 

Three  sororities  at  UNCC  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
national  affiliation.  They  are  Alpha  Delta  Pi,  Delta  Delta 
Delta  and  Delta  Zeta.  One  group  has  also  been  chartered 
as  a  local  sorority. 

Social  fraternities  and  sororities  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  are  being  chartered  with  the 
concept  that  these  groups  will  help  to  develop  the  individual 
member  as  a  well-rounded,  compassionate  person  with 
concern  for  his  or  her  fellow  human  beings.  A  social  outlet 
is  just  one  aspect  of  the  fraternity  system  today. 

School  Spirit 

A  team  of  Cheerleaders  is  selected  each  year  to  support 
the  athletic  teams  and  promote  school  spirit  in  all  activities. 

Service 

Rotaract  Club  is  a  coed  service  organization  sponsored  by 
Rotary  International  to  promote  leadership  and  community 
responsibility. 

Musical 

The  University  Chorus  has  added  much  to  the  atmosphere 
of  the  school.  The  members  of  this  group  meet  weekly  with 
a  dual  purpose  of  enjoying  singing  together  and  improving 
their  musical  abilities.  The  Chorus  furnishes  musical  pro- 
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grams  for  special  events  during  the  year.  One  semester  hour 
of  credit  may  be  earned  for  each  semester  of  participation. 
Only  four  semester  hours  may  be  credited  toward  a  degree. 

Political 

The  Young  Democrat  Club  and  the  Young  Republican 
Club  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  practical 
politics  as  well  as  to  hear  speakers  from  local,  state,  and 
national  levels  of  our  political  parties.  Membership  is  open 
to  all  interested  students. 

Religious 

The  United  Religious  Ministry  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  the  official  organization  through 
which  all  University  recognized  religious  programs  and 
activities  are  carried  out  on  campus.  It  is  designed  to  im- 
plement a  concern  for  all  persons  within  the  university 
community  and  seeks  to  relate  the  religious  dimension  of 
life  to  the  fuller  cultural  context  of  the  University.  As  such, 
its  chief  function  is  to  promote  a  climate  in  which  all 
members  of  the  University  community  shall  have  freedom 
and  opportunity  to  practice  their  respective  faiths,  to  in- 
quire concerning  religious  problems  and  interests,  and  to 
work  together  on  common  concerns. 

The  Baptist  Student  Union  was  the  first  of  the  student 
denominational  groups  to  be  organized  on  campus.  Its  pur- 
poses are  to  provide  opportunity  for  students  to  identify 
with  a  Christian  group,  to  stimulate  participation  in  the 
Christian  Student  Movement  on  a  state  and  national  level, 
and  to  sponsor  programs  of  a  decidedly  religious  nature. 
Although  avowedly  Christian  and  Baptist  in  orientation, 
the  programs  and  activities  of  the  BSU  are  open  to  all. 

The  Cooperative  Christian  Ministry  in  Higher  Education 
is  a  united  ministry  of  faculty,  staff,  and  students  at  UNCC 
and  the  wider  Charlotte  community.  The  work  is  sponsored 
by  the  United  Methodist  Church  and  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States. 

On  their  behalf  this  ministry  works  with  all  people  to 
share  life,  teaching,  learning,  and  the  celebration  of  human 
community.  The  campus  minister  may  be  contacted  in  the 
Philosophy  and  Religion  Office. 
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Black  Student  Union 

An  organization  of  Black  students,  the  Black  Student 
Union  undertakes  projects  of  awareness  and  involvement  in 
the  Black  community  in  cooperation  with  the  Black  Studies 
program  at  UNCC. 

University  Forum  Council 

The  University  Forum  provides  a  campus  platform  for 
outstanding  national  figures  to  examine  key  issues  in  depth. 
The  University  Forum  Council,  composed  of  representatives 
from  the  student  body,  the  faculty,  the  administration  and 
the  community,  sponsors  the  Forum  each  year.  Usually  held 
during  the  spring  semester,  the  Forum  was  initiated  in  1966. 

Alumni  Association 

Graduating  seniors  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Alumni  As- 
sociation. Membership  can  help  the  student  to  maintain 
friendships  of  college  days  and  to  maintain  a  mutually 
beneficial  association  with  the  University.  The  Association 
provides  an  avenue  through  which  the  alumnus  can  con- 
tribute in  a  meaningful  way  to  the  financial  resources  of 
the  University. 

The  graduate  should  notify  the  Alumni  Office  of  address 
changes  and  significant  events  in  his  life,  such  as  marriage, 
births,  new  positions  and  honors.  In  this  way  adequate 
records  can  be  maintained,  and  the  Alumni  Office  can  pass 
good  news  along  to  friends  of  the  alumnus. 

Honors  and  Awards 

The  University  holds  an  annual  Honors  and  Awards 
Convocation  during  the  spring  semester  of  each  academic 
year.  During  this  convocation,  the  following  awards  are 
presented : 

The  Aphrodite  K.  Anderson  Prize  is  awarded  annually  for 
outstanding  achievement  in  mathematics. 

The  James  Anargerous  Anderson  Prize  is  awarded  an- 
nually for  outstanding  achievement  in  the  study  of  English 
language  and  literature,  including  original  composition. 

The  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  (Eta  Omega  Chapter)  scholarship 
award  is  presented  annually  to  the  male  student  of  the 
Senior  Class  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  who 
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has  taken  three  full  years  of  scholastic  work  at  UNCC  to- 
ward a  degree  in  accounting,  business  administration,  or 
economics  and  who  has  shown  superior  abilities  and  per- 
formance in  his  chosen  area. 

The  LeGette  Blythe  Creative  Writing  Award,  established 
through  the  generosity  of  LeGette  Blythe,  is  to  be  awarded 
annually  to  the  student  whose  work  is  judged  most  creative 
from  the  entries  received. 

The  Charlotte  Music  Club  Award  is  given  to  a  student 
who  shows  an  unusual  interest  in  and  aptitude  for  music. 
The  purpose  of  the  grant  is  to  assist  the  student  in  the 
pursuit  and  study  of  music. 

The  Charlotte  Panhellenic  Award  is  given  annually  to  an 
exemplary  freshman  woman  student  who  is  poised  and 
gracious  in  conduct,  able  and  cooperative  in  service,  and 
superior  and  enthusiastic  in  scholarship. 

The  Chemistry  Award  is  given  annually  by  the  Chemical 
Rubber  Company  in  recognition  of  outstanding  scholastic 
achievement  in  freshman  chemistry. 

The  UNCC  Civinettes  Award  is  awarded  annually  to 
recognize  outstanding  service  on  the  part  of  one  of  its 
members. 

The  Bonnie  E.  Cone  Award  is  given  annually  to  a  fresh- 
man student  who  has  demonstrated  fine  college  spirit  and 
made  a  significant  contribution  to  college  life. 

The  Education  Award  is  presented  annually  to  two  mem- 
bers of  the  graduating  class  who  have  shown  qualities  of 
leadership  and  scholarship  and  who  are  planning  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession. 

The  Ernst  and  Ernst  Accounting  Achievement  Atvard  is 
presented  annually  to  an  outstanding  senior  for  achievement 
in  accounting. 

The  Francis  M.  Fitzgerald  Award  is  presented  annually 
by  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  to  two 
seniors  preparing  to  enter  the  teaching  profession.  The 
recipients  of  this  award  have  demonstrated  superior  under- 
standing of  and  cooperation  with  their  fellow  man  of  all 
races  and  beliefs. 

The  Kokenes  Award  for  Proficiency  in  French  is  to  be 
made  annually  to  the  student  adjudged  by  the  Foreign 
Language  Department  to  have  most  signally  exhibited  pro- 
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ficiency  in  the  French  language.  The  award  is  made  to 
students  whose  native  or  familiar  language  is  not  French, 
and  it  is  made  without  regard  to  the  level  of  the  student's 
class  ranking. 

The  Kokenes  Award  for  Proficiency  in  History  is  to  be 
awarded  annually  to  the  student  adjudged  by  the  faculty  of 
the  Department  of  History  to  have  demonstrated  the  highest 
degree  of  historical  scholarship. 

The  Kokenes  Award  in  the  Visual  Arts  of  $50  is  pre- 
sented annually  to  an  art  student  on  the  basis  of  excellence 
in  studio  work  produced  and  on  apparent  potential  for  con- 
tinued development. 

The  Athanasios  Kyritsis  Prize  is  awarded  annually  to  an 
undergraduate  for  outstanding  performance  in  the  study 
of  the  English  language. 

The  Pierre  Macy  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a 
worthy  student  of  French  on  the  basis  of  superlative  aca- 
demic achievement. 

The  Mathematics  Award  is  given  annually  to  the  student 
whose  achievement  in  mathematics  during  his  freshman 
year  is  judged  most  outstanding. 

The  Medical  Auxiliary  of  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  County 
Prize  is  awarded  annually  to  the  outstanding  sophomore 
student  in  Nursing. 

The  Bill  Mitchell  Award  is  given  annually  to  two  members 
of  the  graduating  class  who  have  shown  outstanding  quali- 
ties of  scholarship  and  leadership  and  maintained  an  atti- 
tude of  unselfish  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their  fellow 
students  and  the  University  as  a  whole. 

The  Nursing  Honors  Scholarship,  consisting  of  the 
amount  of  the  tuition  charge  for  legal  residents  of  North 
Carolina  for  one  semester  of  the  junior  year  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  is  awarded  to  the 
student  who  has  the  highest  cumulative  quality  point  ratio 
at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  of  all  those  students  en- 
rolled in  the  program  leading  to  a  B.S.  degree  with  a  major 
in  Nursing. 

The  Publications  Award  is  given  annually  to  the  staff 
member  of  one  of  the  three  campus  publications— news- 
paper, literary  magazine,  or  annual— for  a  distinctive  con- 
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tribution,  either  creative  or  by  service  to  a  campus  publica- 
tion. 

The  Society  of  Sigma  Xi  Student  Research  Award  is 
made  to  students  who  have  demonstrated  outstanding  re- 
search capability. 

The  Student  Activities  Board  Award  is  given  annually 
to  a  student  or  students  for  distinguished  service  and  for 
dedication  to  the  Board's  ideals. 

The  Student  Government  Award  is  to  be  awarded  an- 
nually by  the  Student  Legislature  to  the  student  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  who  has  most 
exemplified  the  ideal  of  unselfish  dedication  to  student 
government  and  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  students  during 
the  current  year. 

The  Virginia  Dare  Chapter  of  the  National  Society  of 
Daughters  of  the  American  Colonists  Award  is  to  be  made 
annually  to  a  freshman  for  overall  academic  performance 
and  citizenship. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  Award  is  presented  annually  to 
an  outstanding  senior  in  the  College  of  Business  Admini- 
stration for  overall  achievement. 

Chancellor's  List 

The  Chancellor's  List  is  a  record  of  all  students  whose 
academic  record  merits  special  recognition  from  the  Uni- 
versity. In  order  to  qualify  for  the  Chancellor's  List,  a 
student  must  take  a  full  program  (at  least  fifteen  semester 
hours  of  work)  and  maintain  a  quality  point  average  of  at 
least  3.00  (a  grade  of  B  with  no  grade  lower  than  a  C). 

Commencement  Marshals 

The  juniors  who  have  the  highest  scholastic  averages  are 
honored  by  being  named  Commencement  Marshals.  The 
Marshal  who  has  the  best  academic  record  is  designated 
Chief  Marshal.  For  the  purpose  of  this  selection,  the  Uni- 
versity considers  as  juniors  those  students  who  will  have 
completed  89  hours  of  degree  work  at  the  end  of  the  spring 
semester.  Juniors  who  have  not  completed  their  last  two 
semesters  of  work  or  their  last  twenty-four  credit  hours  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  shall  not  be 
considered  as  eligible  as  marshals. 
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Who's  Who  Among  Students 

Who's  Who  Among  Students  in  American  Universities 
and  Colleges  was  organized  "to  provide  a  democratic,  na- 
tional basis  for  the  recognition  of  outstanding  campus 
leaders,"  and  in  recognizing  them,  to  serve  them.  Criteria 
for  membership  includes  character,  scholarship,  leadership 
in  extracurricular  activities,  and  the  possibility  of  future 
usefulness  to  business  and  to  society.  Nominations  for 
membership  in  this  select  organization  are  made  twice 
yearly  by  a  joint  faculty/student  committee. 
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Facilities  and  Services 

Facilities 

University  Residence  Halls 

UNCC  offers  a  new  concept  in  on-campus  housing.  Two 
high-rise  residence  halls  provide  a  relaxed  and  congenial 
atmosphere  for  living  and  learning.  While  housing  ap- 
proximately 500  students  each,  the  dorms  are  designed  to 
provide  each  student  with  privacy  and  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  close  relationship  of  small  group  living.  A  third 
residence  hall  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  mid-1972,  with 
a  fourth  dormitory  planned  for  the  fall  of  1973.  The  com- 
pletion of  these  two  additional  facilities  will  bring  the 
University's  capacity  for  on-campus  residence  housing  to 
2,000  students. 

Each  room  includes  study  and  sleeping  areas  for  two 
students,  equipped  with  built-in  dressers,  study  desks  and 
closets.  In  addition  to  the  well-planned  dormitory  rooms, 
each  floor  is  equipped  with  a  central  lounge,  study,  typing, 
and  seminar  rooms.  Two  high  speed  elevators  service  each 
air-conditioned  residence  hall. 

The  main  floor  contains  the  office  of  the  resident  ad- 
ministrator, student  mail  boxes,  a  concessions  area,  library, 
lounge,  and  student  government  offices.  The  lower  floor  con- 
tains a  recreation  room,  laundry  room  and  area  for  trunk 
storage. 

The  University  has  no  requirement  regarding  on-campus 
residence.  Dormitory  space  is  limited  and  is  filled  early.  If 
a  student  plans  to  live  in  the  dormitory,  he  should  apply  as 
soon  as  possible.  An  application  form  will  be  sent  to  the 
entering  student  at  the  time  of  his  final  admission  to  the 
University.  A  $50  deposit  must  accompany  each  application. 

Library 

The  Atkins  Library  is  at  the  heart  of  the  development  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  A  major 
addition  to  this  facility,  the  Dalton  Library  Tower  gives 
the  University  the  necessary  room  to  develop  a  truly  out- 
standing collegiate  library. 
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The  library  has  an  open-shelf  collection  of  approximately 
140,000  volumes,  with  a  capacity  to  hold  more  than  500,000 
in  the  future.  In  addition  to  the  bound  volumes,  the  library 
contains  50,000  volumes  in  microfilm.  More  than  2,000 
journals  are  received  through  subscription.  The  library  has 
a  seating  capacity  of  1,300. 

Named  a  depository  for  government  documents  in  1964, 
the  library  receives  each  year  thousands  of  publications 
produced  by  the  Government  Printing  Office.  Back  files  of 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Charlotte  Observer,  the  Charlotte 
News,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  other  major  newspapers 
are  available  on  microfilm.  Sound  recordings  and  some 
motion  pictures  are  also  available.  In  addition,  a  general 
pamphlet  file  as  well  as  a  curriculum  materials  file  contain 
non-book  materials  of  value  to  all  students.  The  latter  file  is 
particularly  useful  to  those  students  who  plan  to  teach  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

A  special  collection  of  material  relating  to  North  and 
South  Carolina  is  located  in  the  special  collection  room  on 
the  main  floor  of  the  tower.  An  archives  collection,  located 
in  the  vault,  includes  manuscripts,  photographs,  and  other 
material  relating  to  the  history  of  the  University. 

The  Library  of  Congress  classification  system  is  used  for 
the  arrangement  of  books  and  periodicals  in  the  Atkins 
Library. 

Facilities  for  obtaining  both  positive  and  negative  copies 
of  library  materials  are  available.  Books  and  periodicals 
not  available  in  the  Atkins  Library  may  be  obtained  from 
other  libraries  through  Inter-library  Loan,  photocopies 
usually  being  substituted  for  articles  of  less  than  twenty 
pages. 

Exhibits  featuring  the  work  of  both  campus  and  com- 
munity artists  are  frequently  presented  in  lobby  areas,  as 
are  special  displays  of  library  materials. 

The  library  provides  students  with  general  and  recrea- 
tional reading  materials  in  addition  to  materials  directly 
related  to  classroom  work.  Comfortable  reading  areas  are 
provided  throughout  the  building.  Student  carrells  and 
tables  are  provided  for  concentrated  study.  Microfilm 
readers  are  provided  for  materials  requiring  their  use. 
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The  Atkins  Library  collection  contains  some  rare  works, 
some  beautifully  printed  and  bound  works  and  some  books 
autographed  by  important  persons. 

Friends  of  the  library  have  played  a  significant  role  in 
developing  the  present  collection.  Gifts  of  money  and 
volumes  are  a  vital  part  of  the  library's  resources. 

University  Center 

The  University  Center  is  the  community  center  of  the 
University  for  all  members  of  the  University  family — stu- 
dents, faculty,  administration,  alumni  and  guests.  The 
Center  provides  for  the  services,  conveniences,  and  ameni- 
ties the  members  of  the  University  family  need  in  their 
daily  life  on  the  campus  and  for  getting  to  know  and  under- 
stand one  another  through  informal  association  outside  the 
classroom. 

The  Center  building  houses  the  bookstore,  cafeteria, 
games  room,  lounge-gallery  area,  a  large  multi-purpose 
room  with  facilities  for  dances,  lectures,  films,  and  banquets, 
meeting  rooms,  offices  of  student  government  and  major 
publications,  hobby  shops,  and  an  information  center. 

Bookstore 

In  addition  to  required  textbooks,  the  campus  bookstore 
makes  available  paperback  books  for  leisure  reading,  rec- 
ords, sweatshirts  and  jackets,  campus  emblems,  personal 
grooming  items,  and  routine  school  supplies. 

Services 
Transportation 

Charlotte  City  Coach  Lines  provides  bus  transportation 
from  Charlotte  to  the  campus  on  a  regular  schedule  con- 
necting with  established  routes.  Detailed  information  re- 
garding routes,  times  and  fares  may  be  obtained  from  the 
main  office  of  the  Charlotte  City  Coach  Lines  or  at  the  Uni- 
versity Center  Information  Desk.  Weekly  passes  may  be 
purchased  at  either  location. 

University  Counseling  Center 

The  University  Counseling  Center,  116  Administration 
Building,  is  a  psychological  service,  available  at  no  cost  to 
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the  University  community.  Staffed  by  professionally  trained 
counselors  and  psychologists,  the  service  is  designed  to  as- 
sist individuals  in  developing  a  more  effective  and  satis- 
factory adjustment  in  college  life. 

Individuals  may  receive  assistance  in  resolving  personal 
problems,  exploring  educational  and  vocational  goals,  and 
developing  more  effective  reading  and  study  skills.  Con- 
sultation services  are  available  to  University  groups  and 
agencies. 

Placement  Service 

The  Placement  Office  serves  undergraduates,  graduate 
students,  graduating  students,  and  alumni  by  assisting  them 
in  developing  their  career  objectives  and  in  obtaining  em- 
ployment. Files  maintained  by  the  Placement  Office  in  the 
Educational-Vocational  Library  in  the  Administration 
Building  contain  information  on  business  firms,  govern- 
mental agencies  and  school  systems,  as  well  as  announce- 
ments of  scholarships  and  fellowships  for  graduate  schools. 
These  files  are  open  to  UNCC  students  for  browsing. 

Students  who  wish  to  earn  part  of  their  educational  ex- 
penses or  gain  work  experience  may  register  for  part-time, 
full-time,  or  summer  employment  off  campus.  Every  effort 
is  made  to  assist  the  student  who  expresses  a  need  for  em- 
ployment and  where  possible  to  place  him  in  a  position 
relating  to  his  vocational  goal. 

Degree  candidates  register  with  the  Placement  Office  on 
a  voluntary  basis  early  in  their  graduating  year.  This 
enables  them  to  have  interviews  with  on-campus  recruiters 
from  business,  industry,  governmental  agencies,  and  educa- 
tional systems.  Some  graduate  schools  also  send  representa- 
tives to  the  campus.  The  credentials  filed  by  graduating 
students  are  retained  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Computer  Center 

The  Computer  Center  houses  a  Burroughs  B5500  Com- 
puter, providing  the  University  one  of  the  most  modern 
computer  systems  available.  The  Computer  Center  provides 
academic  support  for  students  and  faculty  members,  not 
only  in  computer  science,  but  in  all  other  facets  of  academic 
activity. 
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Students  are  encouraged  to  use  computing  as  a  new  re- 
source in  learning.  As  a  learning  resource,  the  computer 
enables  students  and  faculty  to  deal  with  realistic  problems 
rather  than  over-simplified  models,  and  its  frees  time  for 
thought  and  insight  by  lessening  the  time  spent  in  the 
drudgery  of  problem-solving  and  in  the  analysis  of  data. 

Health  Service 

The  University  Health  Service,  housed  in  a  new  building 
completed  in  1971,  is  operated  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week.  The  new  building  has  a  capacity  for  22  patients,  with 
8  semi-private  rooms  and  6  private  rooms.  A  contract  with 
a  local  medical  clinic  provides  medical  and  emergency 
services.  Registered  nurses  are  on  duty  in  the  Health  Service 
at  all  times. 
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Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service 


Director:  N.  W.  Schul 

Associate  Director:  J.  R.  Hampton 

Associate  Director:  L.  G.  Owen 

Conference  Coordinator:  D.  G.  Lakin 


The  Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service 
was  established  in  January  of  1970  to  initiate  new  ap- 
proaches to  continuing  urban  and  community  problems.  The 
Institute  serves  as  a  catalyst,  convenor  and  coordinator  of 
urban  studies,  community  service  and  regional  community 
research  programs  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte.  It  stimulates  and  facilitates  the  continual  aca- 
demic and  professional  involvement  of  the  University  in 
teaching,  public  service  and  research  programs  particularly 
related  to  problems  associated  with  urbanization.  The  In- 
stitute looks  on  the  greater  Southern  Piedmont  region  as 
its  primary  laboratory. 

In  addition  to  initiating  programs,  the  Institute  supple- 
ments and  complements  urban  studies  and  community 
service  efforts  at  other  colleges  and  universities  in  North 
Carolina.  The  office  of  the  Vice  President  for  Research  and 
Public  Service  of  the  Consolidated  University  of  North 
Carolina  coordinates  the  programs  on  the  Charlotte,  Chapel 
Hill  and  Raleigh  campuses. 

The  Institute  acts  as  a  clearinghouse  to  bring  people  and 
organizations  needing  help  together  with  others  who  can 
give  it.  It  serves  as  a  convenor  of  people,  groups,  and  in- 
stitutions and  has  provided  the  opportunity  for  conducting 
research  and  extension  in  various  communities.  It  has  spon- 
sored conferences,  seminars,  short  courses,  and  lecture 
series  and  will  increasingly  experiment  with  private,  state 
and  federal  urban  programs.  The  Institute  also  acts  as  a 
consultant  to  federal,  state  and  local  governments. 

The  Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service 
plans  to  take  the  leadership  in  various  ways  to  develop  more 
effective  communication  and  cooperation  between  the  State 
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and  its  communities  regarding  local  problems  that  can  be 
effectively  dealt  with  only  in  a  larger  context. 

The  Institute  uses  the  interdisciplinary  team  approach  in 
seeking  answers  for  urban  regional  problems.  Resources  are 
freely  drawn  from  every  UNCC  department,  other  campuses 
of  the  University,  and  other  public  and  private  talent 
wherever  it  may  be  found. 

For  further  information  contact: 

Dr.  Norman  W.  Schul 

Director 

Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

UNCC  Station 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213 
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ADMISSION 
PROCEDURES 


Admissions 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  accepts 
applications  for  admission  for  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate  study. 

Undergraduate  students  seeking  application  forms  and 
admissions  information  should  address  inquiries  to  the 
Director  of  Undergraduate  Admissions,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
28213.  Students  seeking  application  forms  and  information 
about  graduate  study  should  address  inquiries  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Graduate  Studies,  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213. 

As  a  rule,  applications  may  be  made  for  the  regular 
semesters  beginning  in  August  and  January  and  for  the  two 
summer  terms  beginning  in  June  and  July.  Applications  for 
any  semester  or  term  should  be  submitted  in  accordance 
with  the  application  dates.  The  University  may  alter  these 
application  dates  in  accordance  with  available  resources 
and  the  enrollment  limitation  established  by  the  North 
Carolina  General  Assembly. 

The  University  considers  all  applications  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  or  sex.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to 
withhold  the  admission  of  any  applicant  who  fails  to  meet 
the  general  requirements  for  admission  or  the  specific  re- 
quirements listed  for  freshmen,  transfers  or  graduates. 


Requirements  for  Undergraduate  Admission 

General  Requirements 

1.  Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  character. 

2.  Evidence  of  good  physical  and  mental  health.  The  ap- 
plicant's medical  report  properly  completed  on  the  form 
sent  to  the  applicant  with  the  notice  of  conditional  ad- 
mission must  be  received  and  approved  by  the  University 
Health  Service  before  final  admission  can  be  granted. 

3.  Satisfactory  record  of  scholastic  achievement.  The  mini- 
mum evidence  of  academic  promise  presented  under 
Admission  to  Freshman  Standing  or  Admission  of 
Transfer  Students  does  not  assure  automatic  admission. 
Space  factors  and  out-of-state  quotas  must  be  considered. 
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The  Committee  on  Admissions  may  disapprove  the  ap- 
plication of  any  applicant  for  cause. 

4.    Application  fee  of  $10  which  is  not  deductible  and  is  not 
refundable. 

Admission  to  Freshman  Standing 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  should 
be  a  graduate  of  an  accredited  secondary  school  and 
should  have  the  recommendation  of  his  principal,  head- 
master, or  guidance  counselor. 

Either  of  two  forms  may  be  used  for  sending  the 
secondary  school  record  to  the  University.  The  applicant 
may  use  the  form  sent  to  him  with  his  application  or  the 
form  adopted  by  his  secondary  school.  The  secondary 
school  record  should  show  the  grades  through  the  junior 
year  and  courses  in  progress  in  the  senior  year,  rank  in 
class,  and  pertinent  test  data. 

The  nongraduate  must  be  19  years  of  age,  have  a  high 
school  equivalency  certificate,  and  present  evidence  of  suc- 
i  ceedmg  in  his  selected  curriculum. 

The  principal  or  counselor  must  furnish  a  satisfactory 
recommendation.  Failure  of  the  principal  or  counselor  to 
make  any  recommendation  will  result  in  the  record  being 
returned  to  the  school  for  completion. 

Evidence  of  sixteen  acceptable  units,  thirteen  of  which 
must  be  basic  academic  courses,  is  required.  The  sug- 
gested distribution  is  English,  four  units;  algebra  and 
'trigonometry,  three;  foreign  language,  two;  social 
sciences,  two;  science,  one;  electives,  four.  Emphasis  will 
vary  according  to  the  College  of  the  University  into  which 
admission  is  sought.  Engineers  must  present  algebra,  trig- 
onometry, plane  and  solid  geometry  or  the  equivalent  in  in- 
tegrated courses.  Nursing  majors  should  present  chemistry. 

Each  applicant  must  present  satisfactory  scores  on  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board.  Meeting  certain  scholastic  levels  on  the  tests 
does  not  guarantee  admission.  All  relevant  factors  are  con- 
sidered, but  the  secondary  school  record  carries  greater 
weight  in  the  prediction  than  do  the  SAT  scores.  All  factors 
considered   collectively  and   individually   in   proportion  to 
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their  contribution  must  indicate  that  the  freshman  appli- 
cant has  a  reasonable  chance  of  succeeding  in  his  selected 
curriculum. 

Architecture  and  engineering  applicants  are  required  to 
have  at  least  450  on  the  mathematics  portion  of  the  Scho- 
lastic Aptitude  Test. 

The  applicant  must  request  the  Educational  Testing  Serv- 
ice to  send  the  official  examination  score  reports  directly  to 
the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Admissions. 

Transfer  applicants  with  less  than  sophomore  standing 
must  meet  all  entrance  requirements  for  freshmen,  including 
satisfactory  scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and 
must  have  a  C  average  on  all  work  undertaken  at  the  other 
institutions  as  well  as  C  grades  in  work  accepted  by  the 
University. 

Advanced  Placement  Course  Credit 

Any  student  may  apply  for  course  credit  in  appropriate 
subjects  if  he  has  had  an  Advanced  Placement  Course  in 
secondary  or  preparatory  school  and  has  received  a  score  of 
4  or  5  on  the  Advanced  Placement  Test.  Grades  of  3  will  be 
granted  credit  provided  that  the  departmental  chairmen 
concerned  approve.  The  advanced  placement  privilege  gives 
students  a  wider  range  of  course  selection  and  may  reduce 
the  amount  of  time  required  to  earn  a  degree. 

Admission  of  Transfer  Students 

A  student  transferring  to  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Charlotte  must  request  an  official  transcript  from 
the  secondary  school  of  graduation  and  from  each  college  or 
institution  beyond  the  high  school  attended  showing  honor- 
able dismissal,  good  standing,  and  eligibility  to  return.  Also 
recommendations  should  be  sent  from  all  institutions  previ- 
ously attended. 

To  be  admitted,  a  transfer  applicant  must  have  a  C  aver- 
age (2.0  based  on  an  A  grade  being  equated  at  4  points 
according  to  our  method  of  computation)  or  better  on  all 
courses  attempted  at  the  institution  attended ;  must  have  at 
least  a  C  grade  average  in  all  courses  that  are  acceptable 
for  evaluation ;  and  must  have  a  C  grade  or  better  on  each 
course  accepted  for  transfer  credit. 
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Transfer  students  will  be  accepted  as  freshmen  only  when 
they  meet  all  freshman  entrance  requirements,  including 
satisfactory  scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  and 
meet  the  requirements  also  of  transfer  students. 

To  be  admitted  as  a  non-freshman  transfer  student  the 
applicant  must  have  acquired  sufficient  credits  at  an  ac- 
credited institution  to  have  the  equivalent  of  sophomore 
standing  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 
In  no  case  shall  less  than  24  semester  hours  of  acceptable 
transfer  credits  be  considered  the  equivalent  of  sophomore 
standing. 

Applicants  may  be  asked  to  take  special  tests  as  a  con- 
dition of  admission. 

The  University  accepts  up  to  64  hours  of  academic  credit 
(66  including  two  semester  hours  of  required  physical  edu- 
cation) from  a  junior  or  community  college  toward  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  no  more  than  68  semester 
hours  of  academic  credit  (70  including  two  in  physical  edu- 
cation) toward  the  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Engineering  degrees. 


Transfer  Within  The  Consolidated  University 

Transfer  applicants  from  other  campuses  of  the  Con- 
solidated University  of  North  Carolina  are  considered  for 
admission  on  the  basis  of  different  qualitative  criteria.  As  a 
general  rule,  students  eligible  to  continue  at  other  campuses 
of  the  Consolidated  University  of  North  Carolina  may 
transfer  to  the  Charlotte  campus  so  long  as  their  cumulative 
averages  correspond  to  the  averages  needed  to  be  eligible  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  and  their 
previous  academic  work  is  judged  satisfactory  and  appropri- 
ate for  the  curriculum  selected  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

Students  transferring  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  from  other  campuses  of  the  Consolidated  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  will  receive  credits  in  accordance 
with  their  record  with  grades  and  quality  points  being 
accepted.  As  a  rule,  the  student  will  have  the  same  grade 
point  ratio  that  he  presents. 
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Transfer  to  Engineering  Technology 

Technical  institute  graduates  who  wish  to  enter  the 
engineering  technology  program  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  must  meet  the  following  requirements : 

(1)  Earn  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree,  or  its  equivalent, 
in  a  field  appropriate  to  the  option  which  the  student  plans 
to  enter. 

(2)  Achieve  an  overall  quality-point  average  of  at  least  2.2 
(based  on  the  4.0  scale)  on  all  courses  taken  at  the  technical 
institute.  Exceptions  to  this  requirement  will  be  considered 
on  the  basis  of  individual  merit. 

(3)  Complete  satisfactorily  the  prerequisite  background  courses 
for  the  option  which  the  student  plans  to  enter. 

Acceptance  of  the  A.A.S.  indicates  the  acceptance  of  64 
semester  hours  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Engineering  Tech- 
nology. 

Evaluation  of  Transfer-  Credits 

Transcripts  are  evaluated  by  examiners  in  the  Office  of 
Admissions  and  the  results  are  mailed  to  each  applicant. 
Application  of  transferred  credits  to  a  major  or  related 
work  is  the  responsibility  of  the  department  chairman  of  the 
major.  Upon  examination  or  interview  he  may  disallow 
credits  toward  the  major  or  related  work  or  validate  credits 
accepted  but  not  assigned  as  major  or  related  work. 

In  exceptional  cases,  students  may  secure  the  equivalent 
of  transfer  credit  by  passing  previously  arranged  special 
examinations.  (See  Credit  by  Examination.) 

College  Entrance  Examination 

All  freshman  applicants  for  admission  will  be  required  to 
present  satisfactory  scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board. 

Arrangements  for  the  tests  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
applicant  and  should  be  made  with  the  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board,  Post  Office  Box  592,  Princeton,  New 
Jersey  08540  as  early  as  possible,  preferably  seven  to  eight 
weeks  before  the  test  date.  Early  registration  allows  time 
for  clearing  up  possible  irregularities  which  might  other- 
wise delay  the  reports. 

The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  will  be  given  at  8 :30  in  the 
morning,  while  the  afternoons,  beginning  at  1 :30,  are  re- 
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served  for  not  more  than  any  three  Achievement  Tests  on 
any  one  date. 

The  Bulletin  of  Information,  with  application  blanks,  dis- 
tributed without  charge  by  the  College  Entrance  Examina- 
tion Board,  will  be  sent  to  all  secondary  schools  that  present 
candidates  for  the  tests.  The  applications  may  be  used 
for  any  College  Board  administration  involving  the  SAT 
Achievement  Tests. 

For  students  returning  from  the  Armed  Services  or  who 
find  it  impossible  or  difficult  to  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  on  one  of  the  regularly  scheduled  dates,  the  University 
provides  for  institutional  administrations  of  the  test. 
Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  Counseling 
Center  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  applicant  to  have  the  official 
examination  scores  sent  from  the  Educational  Testing 
Service  to  the  Office  of  Admissions.  Handwritten  or  typed 
scores  cannot  be  used  for  official  purposes. 

Admission  of  Out-of -State  Students 

Up  to  15  per  cent  of  the  undergraduate  students  admitted 
during  a  semester  may  come  from  out  of  the  state. 

Admissions  Acceptances 

All  applications  are  acted  upon  as  soon  as  the  admissions 
credentials  are  received.  Applications  from  freshmen  candi- 
dates are  accepted  after  the  junior  year  with  the  inclusion 
of  the  senior  year  courses  for  which  the  applicant  is  regi- 
stered. 

The  applicant  should  take  the  SAT  during  the  junior  year 
or  during  the  July  administration  of  the  tests  in  order  to 
assure  action  upon  his  application  early  in  the  academic 
year.  However,  the  University  will  consider  test  scores 
from  any  test  administration. 

Transfer  applicants  may  be  admitted  conditionally  at  the 
beginning  of  the  academic  year.  Transcripts  should  include 
the  courses  for  which  he  is  registered. 

Applicants  qualifying  for  admission  prior  to  completing 
courses  in  progress  may  be  granted  conditional  admission. 
Upon  receipt  of  final  or  supplementary  transcripts  and 
notification  of  graduation,  if  applicable,  applicants  will  re- 
ceive a  letter  of  final  admission. 
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Upon  notification  of  conditional  admission,  the  applicant 
must  remit  an  advance  deposit  of  $100  within  three  weeks 
of  the  date  of  the  notification.  Otherwise,  the  application 
will  be  withdrawn.  See  the  section  entitled  Advance  Deposit 
on  pages  71-72. 


Entrance  Deficiencies 

Admission  with  deficiencies  in  mathematics  or  in  foreign 
language  may  be  granted  to  applicants  whose  records  are 
otherwise  acceptable. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  remove  entrance  defici- 
encies during  the  summer  before  entering  the  University. 
Since  the  University  offers  no  remedial  work  in  mathe- 
matics, this  deficiency  should  be  removed  before  enrollment 
through  a  secondary  school,  a  community  college  or  technical 
institute,  or  through  correspondence  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  or  from  North  Carolina  State 
University. 

Students  provisionally  admitted  without  foreign  language 
units  must  take  two  elementary  language  courses  without 
credit  to  satisfy  this  deficiency. 

If  students  are  allowed  to  enroll  with  entrance  defici- 
encies, all  deficiencies  must  be  removed  before  registration 
for  the  third  semester. 


Admission  of  Unclassified  Students 

An  unclassified  student  is  one  who  is  earning  University 
credit,  but  is  not  working  toward  the  completion  of  a  degree 
program  at  the  University. 

Students  in  this  category  must  meet  the  same  entrance 
requirements  as  regular  students  in  order  to  earn  University 
credits.  As  a  rule,  unclassified  students  must  have  the  ap- 
proval of  the  head  of  the  department  in  which  the  courses 
are  to  be  taken,  to  register  for  these  courses. 

Such  students  must  abide  by  the  regulations  as  regular 
students.  If  at  a  later  date,  an  unclassified  student  changes 
to  degree  candidacy,  the  credits  earned  while  he  was 
unclassified  will  be  applied  to  his  degree  program  if  ap- 
propriate. 
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Admission  of  Special  Students 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  earn  degree  credit  may 
enroll  as  special  students  without  having  to  meet  the  usual 
entrance  requirements,  such  as  providing  scores  from  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  meeting  transfer  student 
qualifications.  They  will  be  admitted  on  the  following  basis : 

1.  The  student  must  be  21  years  of  age  or  over. 

2.  The  student  must  be  qualified  for  the  course  or  courses  for 
which  he  wishes  to  enroll,  either  by  previous  academic  work 
or  by  experience  in  the  military  or  business  worlds. 

3.  The  student  must  understand  at  the  time  of  his  registration 
that  no  work  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree  until  he  has 
qualified  for  admission  by  meeting  the  regular  entrance  re- 
quirements. 

4.  The  student  must  understand  that  he  may  not  deprive  a  degree 
student  of  a  place  in  class.  Therefore,  admission  and,  perhaps, 
enrollment  is  contingent  upon  space. 

5.  Special  Students  must  apply  each  semester  or  summer  session 
in  accordance  with  the  application  dates. 

6.  Special  Students  who  have  done  previous  college  work  else- 
where must  be  eligible  to  return  to  the  institution  last  attended. 

Admission  of  Transient  Students 

Students  enrolled  at  other  colleges  and  universities  who 
have  the  written  permission  from  their  institutions  to  take 
specified  courses  at  the  University  in  a  given  semester  or 
summer  term  may  be  enrolled  as  transient  students. 

Admission  of  Auditors 

Any  student  eligible  for  admission  may  register  for  any 
class  for  audit.  The  fees  are  the  same  as  for  classes  taken 
for  University  credit. 

The  participation  of  auditors  in  class  discussion  and  in 
tests  or  examinations  is  optional  with  the  instructor.  Audi- 
tors receive  no  University  credit.  They  are,  however,  ex- 
pected to  attend  class  regularly.  Notation  of  an  audited  class 
on  the  student's  permanent  record  is  made,  but  no  grade  will 
be  given. 

Adding  or  dropping  an  audit  course  is  governed  by  the 
same  procedures  as  adding  or  dropping  a  course  for  credit, 
and  is  processed  in  the  same  way  through  the  Registrar's 
Office. 
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Requirements  For  Readmission 

Students  re-entitled  to  honorable  dismissal  and  in  good 
standing  who  were  previously  enrolled  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  but  who  did  not  complete  the 
previous  semester  at  the  University,  should  apply  for  re- 
admission  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  in  accordance  with 
the  application  dates  found  on  page  44. 

If  students  have  earned  credits  at  another  college  or  uni- 
versity since  last  attending  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Charlotte,  they  must  submit  an  official  transcript  of 
credit  from  that  institution  for  consideration  for  readmis- 
sion. 

Students  suspended  for  academic  reasons  must  apply  for 
readmission  if  they  take  summer  work  or  correspondence 
instruction  at  another  campus  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Also,  students  who  have  remained  out  of  school 
for  one  semester,  in  accordance  with  regulations,  must  apply 
for  readmission.  Applications  should  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  application  dates  found  on  page  44. 


Freshman  Admissions  Checklist 

In  order  to  complete  an  application  for  admission  as  a 
freshman  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte, 
a  student  must  follow  the  steps  below : 

(1)   Obtain   an   application   from    the    Office    of    Admissions    and 
return  the  completed  form  to  that  office. 


(2)    Include  an  application  fee  of 
able. 


.00.   The  fee  is  not  refund- 


(3)  Give  the  Secondary  School  Record  and  Recommendation 
Form  to  the  proper  high  school  officials.  Transcripts  are 
accepted  after  completion  of  the  junior  year.  In  order  to  be 
eligible  for  admission,  a  student  must  have  completed  16 
acceptable  units,  13  of  which  must  be  in  academic  areas. 
In  addition,  the  student  must  have  completed  courses  as 
required  by  the  degree  program  for  which  he  applies. 

(4)  Present  satisfactory  scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  Admissions 
Committee  will  consider  SAT  scores  from  any  of  the  national 
testings.  Each  applicant  is  responsible  for  having  the  official 
examination  scores  sent  from  the  Educational  Testing  Service 
to  the  Office  of  Admissions.  Only  official  reports  from  Edu- 
cational Testing  Service  will  be  considered. 
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(5)  Present  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  character.  The  applicant 
is  responsible  for  requesting  the  principal  or  guidance 
counselor  of  the  secondary  school  to  furnish  the  Office  of 
Admissions  with  a  recommendation. 

(6)  Upon  conditional  admission,  complete  and  return  the  Medical 
Admissions  Requirement  Form  to  the  University  Health 
Service. 

(7)  Request  a  supplementary  transcript  be  sent  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions  upon  graduation  from  high  school. 

(8)  Remit  $100  deposit  within  three  weeks  of  date  of  acceptance. 
The  deposit  applies  to  the  student's  tuition  and  is  refunded 
if  notification  of  withdrawal  is  given  by  May  1. 

Transfer  Admissions  Checklist 

A  large  number  of  transfer  students  are  accepted  by  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  each  year.  In 
order  to  complete  an  application  for  admission  as  a  transfer 
student,  the  steps  below  must  be  followed : 

(1)  Obtain  an  application  from  the  Office  of  Admissions  and 
return  the  completed  form  to  that  office. 

(2)  Include  an  application  fee  of  $10.00.  The  fee  is  not  refund- 
able. 

(3)  Request  official  transcripts  from  all  colleges  attended  be 
mailed  directly  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

(4)  Give  Confidential  Statement(s)  to  proper  college  official(s). 
The  recommendation  is  required  from  each  college  attended. 

(5)  Request  an  official  transcript  from  the  high  school  from 
which  the  student  graduated. 

(6)  If  the  student  is  presenting  fewer  than  24  transferable  hours, 
he  must  meet  all  freshman  entrance  requirements  as  well  as 
those  listed  for  transfer  students. 

(7)  The  student  must  present  a  minimum  of  an  overall  C  average 
(2.0  based  on  the  4.0  scale,  according  to  the  UNCC  method 
of  computation)  on  all  work  attempted  at  all  institutions 
previously  attended. 

(8)  Junior  and  senior  transfer  students  must  declare  an  academic 
major. 

(9)  Upon  conditional  admission,  complete  and  return  the  Medical 
Admissions  Requirement  Form  to  the  University  Health 
Service. 

(10)  Remit  $100  deposit  within  three  weeks  of  acceptance.  The 
deposit  applies  to  the  student's  tuition  and  is  refunded  if 
notification  of  withdrawal  is  given  by  May  1. 
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Application  Dates 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  applications  the  University  is 
receiving  and  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  this  campus,  the 
University  may  be  required  to  announce  an  earlier  cutoff 
date  for  applications.  Unless  such  an  announcement  is  made, 
applications  may  be  submitted  and  completed  according  to 
the  following  schedule: 


Term  of  Entry 


First  Summer  Term,  1972 
Second  Summer  Term,  1972 
Fall  Semester,  1972 
Spring  Semester,  1972 
First  Summer  Term,  1973 
Second  Summer  Term,  1973 


Application 
Must  Be 
Filed  By 

May  1 
June  15 
July  1 
December  1 
May  1 
June  15 


Application 

Must  Be 

Completed  By 

May  15 
July  1 
July  15 
December  15 
May  15 
July    1 


The  University  may  alter  these  application  dates  in  ac- 
cordance with  available  resources  and  the  enrollment  limi- 
tation established  by  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly. 
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Degrees  Offered 

Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 

With  Majors  in: 
Architecture 
Art 

Biology 
Business 

Administration 
Chemistry- 
Economics 

Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.) 

With  Majors  in: 
Accounting 
Biology 
Chemistry 


English 

French 

Geography 

German 

History 

Mathematics 

Music 


Philosophy 

Physics 

Political 

Science 
Psychology 
Sociology 
Spanish 


Law  Enforcement  and 

Administration 
Mathematics 
Nursing 


Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  (B.S.E.) 


With  Options  in: 
Civil  Engineering 
Electrical  Engineering 


Engineering  Mechanics  and 

Materials 
Mechanical  Engineering 


Bachelor  of  Engineering  Technology  (B.E.T.) 

Mechanical 


With  Options  in : 

Computer/Electronics 
Civil 


Bachelor  of  Architecture 
Master  of  Arts  in  Education 
Master  of  Education 
Master  of  Management 

Degrees  With  Distinction 

Each  of  the  preceding  degrees  is  awarded  with  high 
honor,  when  the  graduate's  quality  point  ratio  is  3.80  or 
more,  or  with  honor,  when  his  quality  point  average  is  3.40 
or  more,  but  less  than  3.80. 
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Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  offered  with  majors 
in  the  following  fields :  architecture,  biology,  business  ad- 
ministration, chemistry,  economics,  English,  French,  geog- 
raphy, German,  history,  mathematics,  music,  philosophy, 
physics,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  and  Spanish! 

Course  Requirements 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  has  a 
minimum  number  of  required  courses  to  give  the  student 
maximum  freedom  in  selection. 

Following  are  the  required  courses  : 

Semester 
Hours 
Suhlect  Required 

English    g 

Option  of  Mathematics*  or  Foreign  Language** 
Natural  Science  (One  year  of  either  biology, 
chemistry,  geography  101,  geology,  physics,  or 
psychology  201.  Psychology  201  may  be  offered 
as  a  natural  science  or  as  a  social  science,  but 
not  as  both.)   

Social  Science  (To  be  selected  from  sociology, 
economics,  geography  102,  201,  or  any  300  level 
geography  course,  history,  philosophy,  political 
science,  psychology,  religion,  or  sociology.)  A 
course  in  philosophy  or  religion  may  be  offered 
as  a  humanity  or  as  a  social  science,  but  not  as 
both.)    6 

Humanities  (To  be  selected  from  art  appreciation, 
art  history,  literature,  music  appreciation,  philo- 
sophy or  religion.  A  course  in  philosophy  or 
religion  may  be  offered  as  a  humanity  or  as  a 

social  science,  but  not  as  both.)   6 

Total  Number  of  Semester  Hours  Required 
for  Graduation 120 


*A  course  in  logic  may  be  substituted  for  one  course  in  mathematics. 
The  rest  of  a  student's  course  work  is  under  the  advisement  of  his 
department. 

**Or  proficiency  in  language  equivalent  to  completion  of  the  fourth 
semester.  This  is  to  be  determined  by  the  score  on  the  Language 
Placement  Test. 
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Note:  For  the  number  of  hours  in  the  major  department, 
see  the  requirements  of  that  department  in  the  section  en- 
titled Courses  of  Study. 

Quality  Point  Requirements 

In  all  courses  attempted  at  the  University,  a  minimum 
overall  quality  point  average  of  2.00  is  required. 

In  all  courses  in  the  major  department,  a  minimum  over- 
all quality  point  average  of  2.00  is  required. 

Course  Level  Requirement 

Junior  and  Senior  students  are  required  to  have  the  con- 
sent of  their  major  department  to  enroll  in  any  course  below 
the  300  level,  not  required  in  their  degree  program. 

Residence  Requirements 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  a  Bachelor's  De- 
gree at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  that 
a  student  must  earn  the  last  30  semester  hours  of  credit  at 
the  University.  The  last  12  semester  hours  of  the  work  in 
his  major  field  must  be  earned  at  the  University.  Exception 
to  either  of  these  hour  provisions  may  be  made  upon  the 
approval  of  the  student's  major  department  in  consultation 
with  the  department  offering  the  course  or  courses  in  ques- 
tion and  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  college  of  the 
student's  major. 

Course  work  taken  in  residence  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
course  work  offered  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  and  taken  on  the  Charlotte  campus. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  offered  with  majors 
in  the  following  fields  of  study:  accounting,  biology,  chem- 
istry, law  enforcement  and  administration,  mathematics, 
and  nursing.  The  minimum  requirements  are  the  same  as 
those  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  listed  on  page  47. 

Foreign  Language  Requirements 

If  a  student  elects  the  foreign  language  option,  he  is  ex- 
pected to  achieve  and  demonstrate  proficiency  in  a  language 
other  than  English.   Proficiency  must  at  least  equal  that 
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obtained   by  successful   completion   of   202-level   language 
courses. 

A  student  who  presents  four  high  school  units  in  the  same 
foreign  language  will  be  presumed  to  have  satisfied  the 
foreign  language  option  of  the  general  degree  requirements, 
even  though  he  receives  no  University  credit  in  that  lan- 
guage. 

The  student  who  presents  two  units  in  a  given  language 
for  entrance  and  who,  by  placement  test,  is  found  capable  of 
enrolling  in  the  201  course  in  the  same  language,  can  satisfy 
the  general  degree  requirement  by  successfully  completing 
the  201  and  202  courses  in  that  language. 

The  student  who,  on  the  basis  of  placement  results,  is 
advised  to  repeat  the  elementary  course  in  the  language 
presented  for  entrance  may : 

(1)  Take  the  elementary  courses  in  the  same  language 
without  credit,  and  go  on  to  complete  the  200-level  courses 
for  credit  and  for  satisfaction  of  the  general  degree  re- 
quirement. 

(2)  Take  elementary  courses  in  another  foreign  language 
for  elective  credit.  However,  he  must  still  complete  the 
200-level  courses  if  he  wishes  to  use  the  foreign  language 
option  to  meet  the  general  degree  requirement. 

The  200-level  courses  in  literature,  English  or  foreign, 
because  of  their  literary  content,  are  courses  in  the  human- 
ities. They  will  be  accepted  to  meet  the  group  requirement 
in  that  area  provided  they  are  not  used  to  satisfy  the  general 
degree  requirements  in  language. 

A  student  provisionally  admitted  without  foreign  lan- 
guage units  must  take  two  elementary  language  courses 
without  credit  to  satisfy  this  deficiency. 

A  student  transferring  to  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Charlotte  with  two  or  more  years  of  college  work  in 
an  ancient  or  modern  language  not  taught  at  the  University, 
with  a  grade  of  at  least  C  in  each  course,  will  be  deemed  to 
have  fulfilled  his  foreign  language  requirement,  provided  he 
has  completed  satisfactorily  two  years  of  high  school  foreign 
language. 

Students  transferring  from  other  colleges  will  take  lan- 
guage placement  tests  in  the  language  they  intend  to  con- 
tinue at  the  University,  and  they  will  be  advised  to  register 
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for  the  course  for  which  they  are  best  fitted,  according  to 
their  placement  test  scores,  for  best  results  in  their  lan- 
guage sequence.  They  may  not,  however,  receive  credit  again 
for  courses  the  equivalent  of  which  have  already  been  ac- 
cepted for  transfer  credit. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Engineering  Degree  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  specifies  that  a  student  must  earn 
the  last  30  semester  hours  of  credit  at  the  University.  The 
last  12  semester  hours  of  the  work  in  his  major  field  must 
be  earned  at  the  University.  Exception  to  either  of  these 
hour  provisions  may  be  made  upon  approval  of  the  student's 
major  department  in  consultation  with  the  department 
offering  the  course  or  courses  in  question  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Engineering. 

Course  work  taken  in  residence  shall  be  construed  to  mean 
course  work  offered  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  and  taken  on  the  Charlotte  campus. 

Course  Requirements 

English  101  and  102  6 

Humanities  and  Social  Science*   18 

Economics  201   3 

Mathematics  104,  143,  144,  244,  271 

and  one  approved  300-level  course 18 

Chemistry  101  and  102 8 

Physics  222  and  231    6 

Science  Elective*   3 

Engineering  101,  102,  251,  and  252   6 

ESM  241,  242,  311  9 

EAD  211  and  212 6 

Major  Option  Courses*  28 

Minor  Option  Courses*   15 

Total  Number  of  Semester  Hours  Required 
for  Graduation   126 


*For  specific  details  of  these  requirements  see  pages  101-102. 
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Quality  Point  Requirements 

In  all  courses  attempted  at  the  University,  a  minimum 
overall  quality  point  average  of  2.00  is  required. 

In  all  courses  attemped  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  a 
minimum  quality  point  average  of  2.00  is  required. 

Course  Level  Requirements 

Junior  and  Senior  students  must  have  the  consent  of  the 
College  of  Engineering  to  enroll  in  any  100  or  200  courses 
not  required  in  their  degree  program.  The  Engineering  elec- 
tives,  the  Humanities  and  Social  Science  electives,  and  the 
Technical  or  Humanities  electives  will  ordinarily  consist  of 
sequences  of  related  courses  and  are  subject  to  the  prior 
approval  of  the  College. 

Bachelor  of  Architecture 

In  addition  to  the  courses  required  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  in  Architecture,  the  five-year  Bachelor  of  Architecture 
program  requires  the  following  courses : 

Architecture  501,  502,  503,  504,  505,  506 26 

Directed  Elective  Options 6 

Requirements  as  Listed  for  Bachelor  of 

Arts  in  Architecture  132 

Total  Number  of  Semester  Hours  Required 
for  Graduation 164 

Second  Baccalaureate  Degree 

A  student  earning  his  first  baccalaureate  degree  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  may  be  awarded 
a  second  baccalaureate  degree  either  simultaneously  with  or 
subsequent  to  the  first  provided  that : 

1)  An  application  for  the  second  degree  is  filed  by  the 
date  specified  in  the  University  calendar  and  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  the  second  de- 
gree and  the  Department  Chairman  of  the  major 
department  for  the  second  degree. 

2)  The  second  degree  is  in  a  different  major  from  the 
first. 
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3)  All  requirements  for  the  second  degree  are  met. 

4)  The   total   semester   hours    earned    are   at    least    24 
semester  hours  beyond  those  applied  to  the  first  degree. 

A  transfer  student  holding  a  baccalaureate  degree  from 
another  institution  may  be  awarded  a  second  baccalaureate 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  by  meeting 
the  residence  requirements  in  addition  to  the  four  require- 
ments above. 

Honors  Program 

The  purpose  of  honors  programs  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  to  stimulate  the  potentially 
creative,  imaginative  or  brilliant  student,  to  develop  his 
potential,  and  to  give  recognition  for  such  development. 

Honors  work  will  emphasize  independent  study.  The 
student  may  take  honors  work  as  early  as  his  first  semester. 
To  qualify  for  graduation  with  honors  recognition,  the  stu- 
dent must  be  admitted  formally  to  honors  candidacy  by  the 
University  Honors  Council  at  least  three  semesters  before 
graduation  and  pursue  honors  work  during  the  last  three 
semesters  before  graduation. 

To  qualify  for  graduation  with  honors  recognition  the 
student  must  present  no  less  than  12  semester  hours  of 
upper  division  honors  work,  at  least  six  of  which  must  be  in 
research  and/or  the  production  of  an  acceptable  honors 
thesis  or  its  equivalent.  The  student  may  withdraw  from 
honors  courses  without  penalty,  and  the  student  may  with- 
draw at  any  time  from  the  program  without  penalty.  He 
will  be  given  credit  towards  graduation  for  any  completed 
honors  course. 

When  possible,  non-candidates  for  honors  recognition 
shall  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  and  receive  credit  for  honors 
courses  with  the  grades  of  H,  P,  or  No  Credit  being  re- 
corded. 

The  grading  system  for  honors  courses,  except  as  stated 
above  shall  be : 

Pass  Honors 

Pass  (no  honors  credit  but  course  credit) 

No  Credit  (no  course  or  grade  credit  or  penalty) 
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The  credit  system  for  honors  courses  is  as  follows  : 

a.  Regular  credit  for  lower  division  (freshman-sopho- 
more) honors  courses 

b.  Double  credit  for  the  student  receiving  a  Pass  Honors 
grade  in  an  upper  (junior-senior)  honors  course; 
regular  course  credit  for  a  student  receiving  a  Pass 
grade  in  an  upper  division  honors  course,  and  no 
credit  for  a  student  receiving  a  No  Credit  grade. 

Black  Studies 

Recognizing  the  problems  unique  to  Black  students  and 
its  responsibilities  for  addressing  itself  to  these  problems, 
the  University  has  established  a  Black  Studies  Center 
charged  to  develop  a  relevant  Black  Studies  program  at 
UNCC. 

A  director  has  been  hired  to  facilitate  the  implementation 
of  the  program  which  will  enable  the  University's  Black 
students  to  come  to  an  awareness  of  who  they  are,  where 
they  come  from,  where  they  are  going,  and  why. 

Through  a  generous  trust  established  by  Miss  Alice  Tate 
of  New  York  City,  the  University  will  seek  to  develop  a 
variety  of  meaningful  courses  and  cultural  opportunities 
for  its  Black  students. 

Preparation  for  Professional  Schools 

Students  may  begin  preparation  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  for  a  number  of  professional 
careers.  Depending  upon  the  professional  school's  require- 
ments, the  student  may  wish  to  take  a  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  or  to  transfer  after 
one,  two  or  three  years. 

Preparation  for  the  following  programs  is  offered: 
Dentistry,  Journalism,  Law,  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  and  Social 
Work. 

The  student  who  plans  to  enter  a  professional  school  is 
advised  to  plan  his  program  so  that  general  requirements 
for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  are 
met  in  addition  to  the  requirements  for  the  professional 
program  being  considered.  The  student  planning  to  attend 
a  professional  school  should  inform  his  adviser  of  his  plans. 
The  student  should  become  familiar  with  the  requirements 
of  the  school  which  he  plans  to  attend. 
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Dentistry  and  Medicine 

The  composite  requirements  for  entrance  to  most  medical 
and  dental  schools  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia  are  as  follows : 

Biology 8  hours 

Inorganic  Chemistry       8  hours 

Organic  Chemistry   8  hours 

Quantitative   Analysis    4  hours 

(Required  by  half  the  schools  surveyed) 

Physics     8  hours 

English     12  hours 

Foreign  Language   9-12  hours 

(North  ayid  South  Carolina  only) 

Journalism 

A  number  of  institutions  accept  graduate  students  in 
journalism  with  the  background  of  a  liberal  arts  degree. 
Other  institutions  accept  students  transferring  to  an  under- 
graduate program  at  the  junior  year  with  a  liberal  arts 
background. 

Law 

The  University  suggests  that  the  student  planning  to 
enter  law  school  have  an  understanding  of  the  value  of 
English  literature  and  composition,  American  history,  psy- 
chology, logic  and  ethics,  political  science,  economics,  gover- 
ment,  accounting,  mathematics,  sociology,  Latin,  and 
modern  languages.  Preparation  should  include  comprehen- 
sion and  expression  in  words,  critical  understanding  of 
human  institutions  and  values,  and  creative  power  in  think- 
ing. Thus,  any  of  several  majors  with  wisely  selected  elec- 
tives  might  provide  the  broad  educational  background 
needed. 

Pharmacy 

Students  planning  to  seek  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Phar- 
macy degree  may  spend  either  one  or  two  years  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  before  trans- 
ferring to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
where  a  total  of  five  years,  including  those  undertaken  on 
the  Charlotte  campus,  is  required  for  the  degree. 
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For  the  student  planning  to  spend  one  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  the  following  courses 
are  required : 


English  101,  102 
Social  Science  (2  semesters) 
Biology  101,  205,  205A; 
or  221,  345 


Mathematics  101,  120 
Chemistry  101,  102 
Physical  Education 
(2  semesters) 

For  the  student  planning  to  spend  two  years  on  the  Char- 
lotte campus,  the  following  additional  courses  are  required  : 
Humanities  (1  semester)  Chemistry  231,  232 

Economics  201  Electives  (6  hours) 

Physics  101,  102 

Social  Work 

For  the  student  planning  a  career  in  social  work,  a  major 
either  in  Psychology  with  related  work  in  Sociology  or  a 
major  in  Sociology  with  related  work  in  Psychology  is 
recommended.  Whichever  major  is  chosen,  the  following 
courses  should  be  included:  Psychology  303  (Social  Psy- 
chology), Psychology  305  (Psychology  of  Personality), 
Psychology  307  (Abnormal  Psychology),  Sociology  271 
(Social  Problems),  Sociology  372  (Sociology  of  Deviant 
Behavior)  ;  Sociology  380  (Field  of  Social  Work)  and  481 
(Methods  of  Social  Work) . 

Graduate  Studies 

Master  of  Education  and  Master  of  Arts  in  Education 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  offers 
three  graduate  degree  programs,  two  of  which  are  directed 
primarily  to  the  in-service  school  teachers  in  the  Metrolina 
area.  The  Master  of  Education  in  Elementary  Education  is 
designed  for  elementary  school  personnel.  The  Master  of 
Arts  in  Education  is  designed  chiefly  for  the  secondary 
school  teacher,  with  initial  areas  of  academic  concentration 
in  English,  history,  and  mathematics.  Additional  areas  are 
to  be  added  as  rapidly  as  resources  become  available. 

For  admission  to  graduate  study  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  application  must  be  made  on  a 
form  supplied  by  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  and  ac- 
companied by  appropriate  test  scores,  letters  of  recommen- 
dation, and  official  transcripts  of  all  academic  work  taken 
beyond  the  high  school.  Applicants  must  possess  a  bachelor's 
degree,  or  its  equivalent,  have  an  overall  quality  point  aver- 
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age  of  2.50  (on  the  4  point  system)  on  all  work  beyond  high 
school,  with  an  average  of  3.0  or  better  on  the  major  or 
basic  courses  prerequisite  to  the  area  of  proposed  graduate 
study.  Applicants  for  admission  to  programs  leading  to  the 
M.Ed  or  M.A.Ed,  will  normally  possess  a  valid  North  Caro- 
lina Class  "A"  teacher's  certificate,  or  be  approved  in 
advance. 

At  least  half  of  all  work  offered  for  an  advanced  degree 
must  be  taken  in  courses  which  are  open  to  graduate  stu- 
dents only;  the  other  half  may  be  from  such  courses  or 
from  courses  open  to  advanced  undergraduates  and  gradu- 
ate students. 

Requirements  for  the  Master  of  Education  include  a 
minimum  of  thirty  hours  of  approved  course  work,  at  least 
twelve  of  which  shall  be  in  professional  education,  twelve 
in  no  more  than  two  content  areas,  and  six  in  electives  ap- 
proved by  the  student's  adviser.  Those  for  the  Master  of 
Arts  in  Education  include  thirty  hours  of  approved  course 
work,  of  which  at  least  eighteen  must  be  in  a  single  content 
area  and  at  least  six  in  professional  education.  No  more 
than  six  hours  transfer  credit  will  be  accepted,  except  that 
up  to  twelve  hours  may  be  accepted  from  another  campus 
of  the  Consolidated  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Master  of  Management 

The  University  also  offers,  through  a  thirty-six  hour  pro- 
gram, a  Master  of  Management  degree  designed  to  develop 
candidates  for  leadership  positions  in  complex  organizations 
of  the  future.  Admission  to  this  program  is  open  to  qualified 
graduates  of  recognized  colleges  or  universities  accredited 
by  a  regional  or  general  accrediting  agency.  There  are  four 
major  requirements  for  admission,  (1)  a  generally  satis- 
factory undergraduate  record,  (2)  an  acceptable  score  on 
the  Admissions  Test  for  Graduate  Study  in  Business,  ad- 
ministered by  the  Educational  Testing  Service  of  Princeton, 
New  Jersey,  (3)  a  description  of  any  significant  work  ex- 
perience, and  (4)  three  supporting  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion from  professors  or  employers. 


For  further  information,  write: 

Director  of  Graduate  Studies 

Master  of  Management  Program 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

UNCC  Station 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213 
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Academic  Regulations 

Grading — Undergraduate 

The  unit  of  measurement  of  University  work  is  the 
semester  hour.  It  ordinarily  represents  one  lecture  hour  per 
week  for  one  semester ;  however,  a  sequence  of  two  or  three 
laboratory  hours  is  considered  to  be  the  equivalent  of  one 
lecture  hour. 

Letters  are  used  to  indicate  the  quality  of  work  done. 
Each  letter  carries  a  quality  point  value  for  each  semester 
hour  of  work  attempted.  The  meaning  of  each  letter  with 
its  accompanying  quality  point  factor  is : 

Quality  Points  Per 
Semester  Hour 

4 
3 

2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


The  Grade  of  /  is  assigned  at  the  discretion  of  the  in- 
structor when  a  student  who  is  otherwise  passing  has  not 
completed  all  the  work  in  the  course.  The  missing  work 
must  be  completed  during  the  next  semester  in  residence  or 
within  one  calendar  year  after  the  end  of  the  term  in  which 
the  /  was  assigned,  whichever  comes  first.  If  the  /  is  not 
removed  during  the  specified  time,  a  grade  of  F  is  auto- 
matically assigned. 

Grade  of  W 

No  grade  will  be  given  for  a  course  dropped  on  or  before 
the  last  day  to  drop  courses  without  grade  evaluation.  When 
a  student  withdraws  from  a  course  after  that  date,  as  in- 
dicated on  the  Academic  Calendar,  but  before  the  end  of 
a  semester,  and  if  in  the  opinion  of  his  instructor  he  is 
passing  at  the  time  of  withdrawal,  he  will  receive  the  grade 
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Letter 

Description 

A 

Excellent 

B 

Good 

C 

Fair 

D 

Passing 

F 

Failing 

I 

Incomplete 

W 

Withdrawal 

AU 

Audit 

Grade  of  I 

of  W.  Courses  given  the  grade  of  W  do  not  count  as  hours 
attempted.  The  time  of  withdrawal  is  the  time  the  drop 
card  is  accepted  by  the  Registrar's  Office. 

Quality  Point  Ratio 

A  student's  quality  point  ratio  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  determined  by  multiplying  the 
number  of  quality  points  for  each  grade  by  the  number  of 
hours  received  in  that  course  and  adding  all  accumulated 
quality  points  together,  then  dividing  by  the  total  number 
of  hours  the  student  has  attempted,  except  those  for  which 
the  student  has  received  a  grade  of  W.  In  computing  the 
quality  point  ratio,  only  those  credits  attempted  at  campuses 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  are  included. 

Grading — Graduate 

A  different  grading  system  is  employed  in  reporting 
performance  in  graduate  studies.  The  system  of  grades 
which  is  authorized  for  graduate  credit  enrollment  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Graduate  Catalog. 

Grade  Reports 

A  report  of  final  grades  is  mailed  to  each  student  at  the 
close  of  each  term  unless  a  student  requests,  in  writing, 
that  his  copy  be  mailed  directly  to  a  parent  or  guardian. 

Parents  and  students  are  urged  to  confer  with  one  another 
and  arrive  at  a  mutual  understanding  of  the  person  and 
address  to  whom  the  grade  reports  are  to  be  sent. 

Special  reports  of  unsatisfactory  achievement  are  sent  to 
the  students  concerned  near  the  middle  of  each  regular 
semester. 


Transcripts  of  Reco?-ds 

Upon  written  request  by  the  student,  an  official  tran- 
script of  his  academic  record  will  be  issued  to  the  person 
or  institution  designated,  provided  that  all  the  student's 
obligations  to  the  University  have  been  settled  satis- 
factorily. 

Each  student  is  entitled  to  one  transcript  without  cost, 
regardless  of  how  early  in  his  academic  career  the  re- 
quest may  be  made.  A  fee  of  $1  per  copy  should  accom- 
pany subsequent  requests. 
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Requests  should  reach  the  Registrar's  Office  at  least  one 
week  before  the  date  the  transcript  is  needed. 

Registration  For  Credit 

Registration  in  any  course  is  limited  to  the  first  week  of  a 
semester  and  the  first  three  days  of  classes  of  a  summer 
term.  No  credit  will  be  given  to  a  student  for  a  course  unless 
he  is  properly  registered  for  it. 

Assignment  of  Academic  Advisers 

Each  student  entering  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  is  assigned  an  adviser.  Usually  the  adviser  will 
be  in  the  major  field  chosen  by  the  student.  Advisers  are 
also  supplied  for  those  students  who  have  not  chosen  a 
major  field. 

Changing  of  Degree  and  Major 

A  student  may  change  from  one  degree  or  one  major  to 
another  with  the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  his  new  major. 

Course  Load 

A  load  of  fifteen  semester  hours  constitutes  a  normal  full 
semester  program,  but  a  student  may  register  for  less  work. 
Any  undergraduate  student  carrying  twelve  or  more  semes- 
ter hours  will  be  considered  a  full-time  student  by  the  Uni- 
versity. A  full  load  for  graduate  students  consists  of  nine 
semester  hours. 

Course  load  is  dependent  on  two  factors :  the  scholastic 
ability  of  the  student  as  reflected  by  his  scholastic  record, 
and  available  study  time.  It  is  suggested  that  a  student 
whose  part-time  employment  totals  20  hours  a  week  should 
not  carry  more  than  10  semester  hours.  A  student  working 
40  hours  a  week  should  not  carry  more  than  7  semester 
hours. 

Adding  or  Dropping  a  Course 

In  order  to  add  or  drop  a  course  after  the  registration 
period,  a  student  must  secure  written  permission  from  his 
adviser  and  complete  the  necessary  procedure  as  prescribed 
by  the  Registrar's  Office.  No  student  will  be  permitted  to 
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add  a  course  or  change  sections  of  a  course  after  the  first 
week  of  a  semester  or  the  first  three  days  of  classes  in  a 
summer  term. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  a  course  after  the  last 
day  to  drop  courses  without  grade  evaluation  will  receive 
a  grade  of  W  if  in  the  opinion  of  his  instructor  he  is  passing 
at  the  time  of  withdrawal,  and  will  receive  a  grade  of  F  if 
in  the  opinion  of  his  instructor  the  student  is  failing  the 
course  at  the  time  of  withdrawal. 

Withdrawal 

Any  student  voluntarily  leaving  the  University  before  the 
close  of  the  term  must  withdraw  officially.  He  initiates  the 
withdrawal  procedure  at  his  major  department.  A  student 
who  is  unable  to  appear  in  person  may  notify  the  Registrar's 
Office  of  his  withdrawal  by  letter. 

Any  person  who  leaves  the  University  before  the  close  of 
a  term  without  withdrawing  officially  will  receive  a  grade 
of  F  in  all  courses  for  which  he  is  registered. 

College  Credit  in  Escrow 

The  University  offers  a  program  for  highly  qualified  high 
school  students  to  take  college  level  courses  for  credit.  Stu- 
dents who  satisfactorily  complete  courses  will  have  their 
records  kept  for  use  at  the  University  or  for  transfer  to 
another  institution  of  higher  learning. 

Those  recommended  for  College  Credit  in  Escrow  should 
be  students  who  have  high  ability  in  a  specialized  discipline 
The  recommendation  is  normally  made  through  the  office  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  school  district. 

Information  and  applications  should  be  directed  to  the 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  at  UNCC. 

Transfer  Credit 

Course  work  undertaken  at  other  accredited  institutions 
may  be  transferred  to  the  University  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing regulations  : 

Upon  Transfer 

1.  No  credits  below  C  level  will  be  accepted. 

2.  Courses  accepted  must  be  appropriate  for  approved  University 
programs  and  curricula. 
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3.    A  limited  number  of  correspondence  and/or  extension  courses 
may  be  transferred. 


After  Admission 
1 


2. 


The  University  is  not  obligated  to  accept  any  credit  from 
another  institution  unless  the  student  has  obtained  the  prior 
approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  College  in  which  he  is  enrolled. 

The  correspondence  and/or  extension  study  limitation  (3, 
above)  applies. 


Credit  By  Examination 

A  student  may  pass  a  specially  prepared  examination  and 
receive  credit  for  a  University  course  without  having  to  do 
the  normal  course  work.  The  examination  will  be  designated 
by  the  appropriate  department  and  will  be  administered 
either  by  the  department  or  the  Counseling  Center.  Credit 
by  examination  will  carry  no  quality  points,  and  failures  on 
such  an  examination  will  incur  no  quality-point  penalty.  A 
department  may  allow  a  student  to  take  examinations  for 
courses  not  then  offered  on  the  Charlotte  campus,  if  it  deems 
it  appropriate  to  do  so. 

Pass-No  Credit  Option 

Every  student  will  be  permitted  during  his  four  under- 
graduate years  to  select  a  total  of  four  courses  in  which 
he  shall  receive  an  evaluation  of  H  (honors),  P  (pass),  or 
N  C  (no  credit).  Only  one  such  course  will  be  selected 
during  an  academic  year.  Every  course  in  the  University  is 
offered  on  this  basis  except  when  taken  by  a  student  for 
departmental  credit  toward  his  major  or  to  satisfy  all- 
University  degree  requirements.  Although  units  completed 
with  honors  or  pass  will  count  toward  graduation,  they  will 
not  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  grade-point  average. 

This  option  is  designed  to  encourage  curiosity,  explora- 
tion, and  experimentation  in  areas  where  a  student  has 
strong  interests,  but  little  or  no  previous  experience. 

The  student  must  declare  his  intention  to  take  a  Pass-No 
Credit  option  by  the  end  of  the  add  period  in  the  semester. 

Attendance 

The  instructional  work  of  the  University  is  designed  for 
class  attendance,  and  it  is  assumed  that  students  will  be 
present.  Students  who  miss  classes  will  be  responsible  for 
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the  work  of  those  periods.  A  missed  test  may  cost  the  stu- 
dent the  advantage  of  a  grade  to  be  counted  toward  the  final 
estimate,  since  instructors  are  not  required  to  give  make-up 
tests. 

No  student  may  expect  full  credit  unless  he  has  attended 
at  least  75  percent  of  the  total  class  hours. 

Classification  of  Students 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester  regular  students 
working  toward  a  bachelor's  degree  are  classified  on  the 
basis  of  minimum  earned  semester  hours  as  follows : 


Classified  tion 

Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 


Earned  Semester 
Hours 

1-23 
24-51 
52-89 
90  or  more 


Requirements  for  Continued  Enrollment 

As  a  general  rule,  each  student  will  be  allowed  to  remain 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  for  the  first 
two  semesters  following  his  first  enrollment,  or  until  30 
semester  hours  have  been  attempted  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  whichever  happens  last. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  summer  sessions  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  shall  be  open  to  all  students 
previously  enrolled  here,  including  students  academically  in- 
eligible to  continue  during  the  regular  academic  year. 

The  following  table  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  help  the 
student  determine  his  eligibility  to  continue. 


Hours  of  Credit  Earned, 
Including  Transfer  Credit  ; 

0-29 
30-59 
60-89 
90-109 
110-and  over 


Minimum  Grade  Point 
Average  to  Continue 

1.10 

1.30 
1.60 
1.80 
1.90 


After  the  student  has  earned  60  semester  hours,  he  is 
expected  to  make  at  least  a  2.0  quality  point  ratio  for  each 
semester. 
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No  student  will  be  suspended  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  at  the  end  of  any  semester  for 
which  his  quality  point  ratio  is  at  least  2.20. 

A  student's  quality  point  ratio  is  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  hours  he  has  attempted  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  However,  the  grade  of  F  on  the  same  course  will 
not  count  against  the  student  more  than  once. 

Requirements  for  Removal  of  Academic  Suspension 

No  student  under  suspension  will  be  readmitted  to  the 
University  if  he  does  not  completely  satisfy  the  entrance 
requirements  as  stated  elsewhere  in  this  catalog. 

In  addition,  a  student  who  has  been  suspended  by  reason 
of  failure  to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  continued  enroll- 
ment as  stated  above  will  be  ineligible  for  readmission  until 
the  expiration  of  the  next  semester  following  his  suspension 
(except  that  he  will  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  the  Summer 
Session)  or  until  he  meets  the  requirements  for  continued 
enrollment.  After  readmission,  he  will  be  expected  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  for  continued  enrollment. 

At  the  end  of  the  semester  in  which  the  student  fails  to 
meet  the  requirements  for  continued  enrollment  for  the 
second  time,  he  will  be  suspended  and  may  be  readmitted 
only  after  meeting  the  requirements  for  continued  enroll- 
ment. 

The  student  has  recourse  to  the  following  means  of  meet- 
ing the  requirements  for  readmission :  summer  sessions  and 
correspondence  courses  at  any  campus  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  which  the  student  is  eligible  to  enroll. 

If  a  student  attends  another  institution  after  suspension 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  he  may 
be  readmitted,  provided  that  he  presents  a  minimum  of 
twenty-four  (24)  credit  hours  of  acceptable  work  from  that 
institution.  In  this  case,  he  will  be  accepted  as  a  transfer 
student  and  must  satisfy  the  requirements  for  continued 
enrollment. 

Student  Responsibility 

Every  student  is  responsible  for  the  proper  completion  of 
his  academic  program,  for  familiarity  with  the  University 
catalog,  for  maintaining  the  grade  average  required,  and 
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for  meeting  all  other  degree  requirements,  including  atten- 
dance at  the  commencement  exercises  at  which  he  will  re- 
ceive his  diploma.  His  adviser  will  counsel  him,  but  the  final 
responsibility  remains  that  of  the  student. 

A  student  is  required  to  have  knowledge  of  and  observe 
all  regulations  pertaining  to  campus  life  and  student  de- 
portment. He  is  responsible  for  maintaining  communication 
with  the  University,  by  keeping  on  file  with  the  Registrar's 
Office  at  all  times  his  current  address,  including  ZIP  Code, 
and  telephone  number. 

Every  student,  while  he  is  associated  with  the  University, 
is  expected  to  comport  himself  in  campus  and  community 
life  in  a  manner  that  will  reflect  credit  upon  himself  and 
the  University. 
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FINANCIAL 
INFORMATION 
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Tuition  and  Fees 

Charges  for  tuition  and  fees  vary  according  to  the  stu- 
dent's status  as  a  resident  or  nonresident  of  North  Carolina. 
A  nonresident  student  must  pay  a  higher  rate  of  tuition 
than  a  legal  resident. 

Tuition  and  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  the  day  of  reg- 
istration. Checks  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable 
to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

Students  taking  eight  or  more  semester  hours  of  work 
during  a  regular  semester  will  be  charged  full  tuition  and 
fees.  Students  taking  less  than  eight  hours  of  work  during 
a  regular  semester  will  be  charged  a  prorated  portion  of 
tuition  and  fees  as  specified  below.  The  charges  below  reflect 
the  tuition  and  fees  for  the  1972-73  academic  year. 

Cost  Per  Semester  North  Carolina       Out-of-State 

For  Eight  or  More  *Commuting  Resident  Resident 

Semester  Hours  Students  Students  Students 


Tuition 

$112.50 

$112.50 

$    900.00 

General  Fee 

79.00 

79.00 

79.00 

**Room  and  Board 

452.50 

452.50 

Total 

$191.50 

$644.00 

$1,431.50 

Cost  Per  Semester 

For  Five  to  Seven 

*North  Carolina 

Out-of-State 

Semester  Hours 

Students 

Students 

Tuition 

$  56.25 

$    450.00 

General  Fee 

39.75 

39.75 

Total 

$  96.00 

$    489.75 

Cost  Per  Semester 

For  Four  or  Fewer 

*North  Carolina 

Out-of-State 

Semester  Hours 

Students 

Students 

Tuition 

$  28.13 

$    225.00 

General  Fee 

27.50 

27.50 

Total 


$  55.63 


$    252.50 


NOTE:    Residence  hall  space  is  not  available  to  students 
taking  less  than  12  semester  hours. 


*The  commuting  student  will  not  have  the  cost  of  room  and  board, 
but  should  estimate  his  cost  of  travel  to  and  from  the  campus.  Out- 
of-state  commuting  students  should  use  the  cost  of  tuition  listed  in 
the  third  column  in  computing  their  total  expenses  each  semester. 
**The  listing  for  room  and  board  given  above  is  for  seven-day  plan. 
In  addition,  the  University  offers  a  five-day  room  and  board  plan 
available  at  a  cost  of  $U"27.50  per  semester. 
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Additional  Expenses 

No  extra  fees  are  charged  for  laboratory  courses  as 
such.  However,  an  extra  fee  for  individual  music  study 
is  charged  in  the  amount  of  $45  per  semester  for  one 
hour  of  credit. 

The  estimated  average  cost  of  books  and  supplies  per 
semester  is  $65.  Beginning  students  in  architecture  and 
engineering  should  allow  an  additional  expense  of 
$60-$75  for  drawing  instruments,  slide  rule,  and  sup- 
plies. Uniforms  and  supplies  for  nurses  will  cost 
approximately  $100. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  student  should  take  into  con- 
sideration the  costs  of  clothing,  snacks,  recreation,  laundry, 
etc.  in  planning  his  expenses  for  each  semester. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  proper  authorities,  changes  in  tuition  and  fees  at 
any  time. 


Housing 

Admission  to  UNCC  does  not  guarantee  residence  hall 
space.  Arrangements  for  on-campus  housing  are  made  after 
admission  with  the  Director  of  Housing.  See  the  Correspon- 
dence Directory  on  the  inside  front  cover  for  the  proper 
address. 

A  deposit  of  $50,  which  is  applied  to  fall  semester  room 
and  board  charges,  must  accompany  the  completed  applica- 
tion for  housing. 

Residence  Status  for  Tuition  Payment 

1.  General:  The  tuition  charge  for  legal  residents  of  North 
Carolina  is  less  than  for  nonresidents.  To  qualify  for 
in-state  tuition,  a  legal  resident  must  have  maintained 
his  domicile  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  the  twelve 
months  next  preceding  the  date  of  first  enrollment  or 
re-enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher  education  in  this 
state.  Student  status  in  an  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  this  state  shall  not  constitute  eligibility  for 
residence  to  qualify  said  student  for  in-state  tuition. 

2.  Minors:  A  minor  is  any  person  who  has  not  reached  the 
age  of  eighteen  years.  The  legal  residence  of  a  person 
under  eighteen  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  first  en- 
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rollment  in  an  institution  of  higher  education  in  this 
state  is  that  of  his  parents,  surviving  parent,  or  legal 
guardian.  In  cases  where  parents  are  divorced  or  legally 
separated,  the  legal  residence  of  the  father  will  control 
unless  custody  of  the  minor  has  been  awarded  by  court 
to  the  mother  or  to  a  legal  guardian  other  than  a  parent. 
No  claim  of  residence  in  North  Carolina  based  upon 
residence  of  a  guardian  in  North  Carolina  will  be  con- 
sidered if  either  parent  is  living  unless  the  action  of  the 
court  appointing  the  guardian  antedates  the  student's 
first  enrollment  in  a  North  Carolina  institution  of  higher 
education  by  at  least  twelve  months. 

3.  Adults:  An  adult  is  any  person  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  eighteen  years.  Persons,  eighteen  or  more  years  of 
age  at  the  time  of  first  enrollment  in  an  institution  of 
higher  education,  are  responsible  for  establishing  their 
own  domicile.  Persons  reaching  the  age  of  eighteen, 
whose  parents  are  and  have  been  domiciled  in  North 
Carolina  for  at  least  the  preceding  twelve  months,  retain 
North  Carolina  residence  for  tuition  payment  purposes 
until  domicile  in  North  Carolina  is  abandoned.  If  North 
Carolina  residence  is  abandoned  by  an  adult,  main- 
tenance of  North  Carolina  domicile  for  twelve  months 
as  a  non-student  is  required  to  regain  in-state  status  for 
tuition  payment  purposes. 

4.  Married  Students:  The  legal  residence  of  a  wife  follows 
that  of  her  husband,  except  that  a  woman  currently  en- 
rolled as  an  in-state  student  in  an  institution  of  higher 
education  may  continue  as  a  resident  even  though  she 
marries  a  nonresident.  If  the  husband  is  a  nonresident 
and  separation  or  divorce  occurs,  the  woman  may  qualify 
for  in-state  tuition  after  establishing  her  domicile  in 
North  Carolina  for  at  least  twelve  months  as  a  non- 
student. 

5.  Military  Personnel:  No  person  shall  lose  his  in-state 
resident  status  by  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  outside 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  A  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces  may  obtain  in-state  residence  status  for  himself, 
his  spouse,  or  his  children  after  maintaining  his  domicile 
in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  the  twelve  months  next 
preceding  his  or  their  enrollment  or  re-enrollment  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education  in  this  state. 
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6.  Aliens:  Aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  may  establish  North  Carolina 
residence  in  the  same  manner  as  any  other  nonresident. 

7.  Property  and  Taxes:  Ownership  of  property  in  or  pay- 
ment of  taxes  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  apart  from 
legal  residence  will  not  qualify  one  for  the  in-state 
tuition  rate. 

8.  Change  of  Status:  The  residence  status  of  any  student 
is  determined  as  of  the  time  of  his  first  enrollment  in  an 
institution  of  higher  education  in  North  Carolina  except: 

(a)  in  the  case  of  a  nonresident  student  at  the  time  of 
first  enrollment  who  has  subsequently  maintained 
domicile  as  a  non-student  for  at  least  twelve  consecutive 
months  and 

(b)  in  the  case  of  a  resident  who  abandons  his  legal 
residence  in  North  Carolina. 

In  either  case,  the  appropriate  tuition  rate  will  become 
effective  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  subsequent  term 
enrolled. 

9.  Responsibility  of  Students:  Any  student  or  prospective 
student  in  doubt  concerning  his  residence  status  must 
bear  the  responsibility  for  securing  a  ruling  by  stating 
his  case  in  writing  to  the  Vice  Chancellor  for  Business 
Affairs.  The  student  who,  due  to  subsequent  events,  be- 
comes eligible  for  a  change  in  classification,  whether 
from  out-of-state  to  in-state,  or  the  reverse,  has  the 
responsibility  of  immediately  informing  the  Registrar 
of  this  circumstance  in  writing.  Failure  to  give  complete 
and  correct  information  regarding  residence  constitutes 
grounds  for  disciplinary  action. 

Advance  Deposit 

By  action  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly,  each 
applicant  for  admission  who  is  accepted  by  the  University 
is  required  to  remit  to  the  University  an  advance  deposit  of 
$100  to  be  applied  toward  the  student's  tuition  and  fees  for 
the  academic  term  for  which  he  has  been  accepted.  If  the 
deposit  is  not  paid  within  three  weeks  of  the  date  of  mailing 
the  notice  of  admission,  the  applicant  shall  be  assumed  to 
have  withdrawn  his  application. 
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If  the  applicant,  after  remitting  his  deposit,  decides  not 
to  attend  the  University  and  gives  written  notice  of  this 
decision  by  May  1,  in  the  case  of  application  for  the  fall 
term,  or  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the  spring  semester,  the 
deposit  shall  be  refunded  in  full. 

Each  student  enrolled  for  the  regular  academic  year  and 
who  intends  to  return  for  the  succeeding  academic  year  is 
required  to  make  an  advance  deposit  of  $50  by  May  1  for 
the  next  academic  year.  The  deposit  shall  be  applied  toward 
the  student's  tuition  and  fees  in  the  event  he  returns.  If 
he  decides  not  to  return  and  gives  notice  of  decision  within 
30  days  after  the  last  date  of  the  term  in  which  he  made  the 
deposit,  or  if  the  institution  determines  that  he  is  not  eligible 
to  return,  the  deposit  shall  be  refunded  in  full. 

Application  Fee 

Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  submit  a  $10 
application  fee  with  the  application  form.  The  fee  is  not 
deductible  and  is  not  refundable. 

Late  Registration  Fee 

A  fee  of  $10  will  be  charged  for  those  registering  after 
the  designated  registration  period  each  semester.  The  fee 
is  not  refundable. 

Applicants  completing  their  applications  before  the  initial 
registration  day  but  whose  applications  could  not  be  pro- 
cessed in  time  will  not  be  assessed  the  late  registration  fee 
if  required  to  register  late. 

Graduation  Fee 

Each  member  of  the  graduating  class  must  pay  a  gradua- 
tion fee  of  $10  at  the  time  he  applies  for  the  degree.  This 
fee  includes  the  cost  of  the  diploma  and  the  rental  of  the 
cap  and  gown.  No  reduction  of  the  fee  is  allowed  for  those 
receiving  degrees  in  absentia.  For  graduate  students  the 
cost  of  renting  a  gown  and  hood  is  in  addition  to  the  $10 
charge. 

Registration  of  Motor  Vehicles 

Any  student  attending  the  University  is  required  to  reg- 
ister his  motor  vehicle (s)  in  order  to  park  such  vehicle (s) 
on  campus.  Only  vehicles  owned  by  the  student,  his  spouse, 
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his  parent (s),  or  his  guardian  may  be  registered.  Unless 
increased  by  the  Chancellor,  the  number  of  vehicles  which 
a  student  may  register  is  two. 

Registration  of  motor  vehicles  is  to  be  accomplished  as 
part  of  the  University  registration  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Fall  Semester  of  each  year,  or  at  the  time  when  the  student 
first  registers  in  the  University  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Fall  Semester  of  each  year  thereafter.  A  motor  vehicle 
acquired  by  a  student  during  a  semester  is  to  be  registered, 
as  prescribed  in  the  Regulations. 

The  motor  vehicle  registration  fee  for  students  and  staff 
members  is  as  follows: 

$12  per  academic  year  beginning  with  the  Fall  Semester ; 

$  8  for  the  period  beginning  with  the  Spring  Semester 
and  ending  with  the  beginning  of  the  next  Fall 
Semester ; 

$  6  for  the  period  beginning  with  a  Summer  Term  and 
ending  with  the  beginning  of  the  next  Fall  Semester ; 

$  2  for  one  additional  motor  vehicle; 

$  2  for  replacing  lost  or  defaced  permit. 

Credit  By  Examination  Fee 

Fees  for  credit  by  examination  are  as  follows :  A  written 
examination  for  a  course  will  require  a  fee  of  $15.  A  labora- 
tory examination  requiring  the  arrangement  of  such  things 
as  laboratory  materials  will  require  a  fee  of  $25.  A  combi- 
nation of  a  laboratory  and  written  examination  will  require 
a  fee  of  $30. 

Student  Activities  Fee 

A  part  of  the  general  fee  provides  students  with  a  pro- 
gram of  cultural,  recreational,  and  entertainment  activities. 
It  pays  for  admission  to  most  athletic  contests,  dramatic 
productions,  activities  sponsored  by  the  Student  Activities 
Board,  social  and  entertainment  functions,  and  for  sub- 
scriptions to  the  newspaper  and  literary  magazine.  The 
yearbook  is  provided  free  to  all  students  taking  eight  or 
more  semester  hours  of  work  each  semester  during  the  aca- 
demic year.  Other  students  may  obtain  a  yearbook  upon 
payment  of  $7.50. 
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Refunds 

A  student  who  officially  withdraws  from  the  University 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  semester  will  receive  a 
refund  of  the  full  amount  paid  less  a  registration  fee  of  $20. 
This  applies  to  both  full-  and  part-time  students.  Under 
normal  circumstances  no  refund  will  be  made  after  the  first 
two  weeks  of  a  semester. 

In  each  summer  session,  a  student  who  officially  with- 
draws from  the  University  during  the  first  three  class  days 
will  receive  a  refund  of  the  full  amount  paid  less  a  registra- 
tion fee  of  $10.  Under  normal  circumstances  no  refund  will 
be  made  after  the  first  three  class  days  of  the  summer 
session. 

The  rental  period  for  the  residence  halls  is  for  the  entire 
academic  year  beginning  in  August  and  ending  with  the  end 
of  the  Spring  Semester.  Agreements  entered  into  any  time 
after  the  actual  opening  of  the  Fall  Semester  continue  in 
effect  until  the  end  of  the  Spring  Semester.  These  agree- 
ments are  binding,  and  the  student  and/or  guarantor  shall 
be  responsible  for  the  full  amount  of  charges,  except  as 
noted  below: 

a.  Prior  to  June  1,  this  contract  may  be  cancelled,  with- 
out forfeiture  of  deposit,  by  written  notification  to  the 
Housing  Office. 

b.  Between  June  1  and  August  8  this  contract  may  be 
cancelled  but  with  forfeiture  of  deposit. 

c.  No  refund  of  deposit  and/or  room  rental  charges  will 
be  made  after  the  date  on  which  semester  charges  are 
to  be  paid. 

d.  Pro-rata  refunds  on  the  dining  portion  of  the  contract 
charges  will  be  made  to  students  who  withdraw  from 
the  University. 

Education  For  The  Vocationally  Handicapped 

Students  who  have  suffered  a  disability  which  renders 
them  vocationally  handicapped  are  eligible  for  aid  provided 
by  the  North  Carolina  State  Division  of  Vocational  Reha- 
bilitation. This  aid  takes  the  form  of  services  which  include 
vocational  counseling  and  guidance,  and  placement.   Pay- 
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ment  of  expenses  such  as  training,  medical  treatment,  room 
and  board,  books,  fees  and  tuition  may  be  available.  A  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  officer  is  available  in  Charlotte  for 
interviewing  applicants.  Appointments  may  be  made  by  con- 
tacting the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Office  located  at  219 
East  Boulevard,  375-8686. 

Veterans  Benefits 

The  Office  of  the  Registrar  works  with  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration to  assist  in  administering  the  various  programs 
of  benefit  to  veterans  or  eligible  relatives  of  veterans.  The 
Veterans  Clerk  in  the  Registrar's  Office  certifies  enrollment 
and  transmits  necessary  credentials  and  information  to  the 
proper  Veterans  Administration  Office. 

Admission  to  the  University  should  be  obtained  before 
the  student  makes  application  for  veteran's  benefits.  Appli- 
cation for  a  Certificate  of  Eligibility  should  be  made  to  the 
nearest  Veterans  Administration  Regional  Office  at  least  six 
weeks  before  the  expected  date  of  enrollment. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  full  monthly  allowance 
under  any  of  the  above  laws,  an  undergraduate  student  must 
be  enrolled  for  twelve  or  more  semester  hours  of  work,  while 
a  graduate  student  must  be  enrolled  for  nine  or  more 
semester  hours.  Those  enrolled  for  fewer  semester  hours 
than  the  limits  stated  above  will  be  eligible  for  part-time 
compensation.  Students  are  responsible  for  reporting  any 
change  in  enrollment  status  to  the  Veterans  Administration 
Clerk  in  the  Office  of  the  Registrar. 

Children  of  Veterans 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs 
awards  scholarships  for  the  children  of  certain  deceased  or 
disabled  veterans.  Those  awarded  "full"  scholarships  are 
entitled  to  tuition,  mandatory  fees,  board  allowance  and 
room  allowance;  those  awarded  "limited"  scholarships  are 
entitled  to  tuition  and  mandatory  fees.  All  inquiries  should 
be  referred  to  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Veterans 
Affairs,  P.  0.  Box  26206,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611, 
telephone,  Raleigh  829-3851. 

Before  the  time  of  registration  each  eligible  student  who 
wishes  to  enter  the  University  should : 
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1.  Make  application  for  admission  following  University 
procedures. 

2.  Make  application  for  scholarship  award  to  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Financial  Aid 

Financial  assistance  is  available  to  University  under- 
graduate students  in  several  forms :  scholarships,  grants-in- 
aid,  loans,  and  part-time  employment.  The  University  makes 
every  effort  within  the  limits  of  its  available  resources  to 
encourage  and  assist  students  with  seriousness  of  purpose 
to  obtain  a  University  education.  A  financial  problem  should 
not  deter  a  student  from  submitting  an  application  for  ad- 
mission. 

How  to  Apply 

To  be  considered  for  financial  aid  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  a  student  must  have  on  file  a 
University  application  for  financial  aid,  the  Parents'  Con- 
fidential Statement  from  College  Scholarship  Service,  and 
be  accepted  for  admission  to  the  University.  The  University 
application  for  financial  aid  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Student  Aid  Office.  The  PCS  is  available  through  the  guid- 
ance counselors  of  all  high  schools,  or  from  the  Student  Aid 
Office  of  the  University.  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  participates  in  the  College  Scholarship  Service 
of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Together  with 
other  participants  in  CSS,  the  University  subscribes  to  the 
principle  that  the  amount  of  financial  aid  granted  a  student 
should  be  based  upon  financial  need.  The  CSS  assists  colleges 
and  universities  and  other  agencies  in  determining  the  stu- 
dent's need  for  financial  assistance.  All  students  seeking 
financial  assistance  are  required  to  submit  a  copy  of  the 
Parents'  Confidential  Statement  form  to  the  College  Scholar- 
ship Service,  designating  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  as  one  of  the  recipients.  The  institutional  ap- 
plication and  the  PCS  should  be  submitted  prior  to  May  15 
in  order  to  assure  that  they  can  be  processed  in  time  for  an 
award  to  be  made  before  fall  registration.  Any  student 
submitting  the  required  forms  will  be  automatically  con- 
sidered for  all  types  of  financial  aid  which  are  available 
through  the  University. 
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The  University  seeks  to  assign  the  kind  of  aid  best  suited 
to  the  needs  and  qualifications  of  the  student.  In  general,  the 
awards  are  approved  and  announced  proportionate  to  the 
demonstrated  need  of  the  student,  and  his  satisfactory  rec- 
ord of  achievement  and  school  citizenship.  All  students  will 
be  given  consideration  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color  or 
national  origin. 

Renewal  of  Financial  Aid 

Renewal  of  financial  aid  is  based  upon  a  student's  making 
a  clearly  satisfactory  record.  After  enrollment,  the  student 
should  make  application  by  April  1  for  financial  aid  in  the 
next  year.  The  PCS  will  be  required  each  year  that  a  stu- 
dent applies  for  financial  aid. 

Loans 

The  Emergency  Loan  Fund — Students  may  borrow  up  to 
$25  for  30  days.  There  is  a  $.25  service  charge,  but  no 
interest  is  charged  on  the  loan.  Students  may  borrow  up  to 
$100  for  sixty  days  at  an  interest  rate  of  3  percent  per 
annum.  The  student  who  consistently  borrows  from  this 
program  will  be  expected  to  file  an  application  for  financial 
aid. 

The  Marlin  McCasland  Memorial  Emergency  Loan 
Fund — This  fund,  established  by  friends  of  Marlin  Mc- 
Casland as  a  memorial,  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  emer- 
gency loans  up  to  $25  for  thirty  days.  There  is  a  $.25  service 
charge,  but  no  interest  is  charged  on  the  loan. 

Federal  Insured  Low  Interest  Loans — Qualified  applicants 
may  borrow  up  to  $1,500  per  year  for  educational  expenses. 
If  the  student's  adjusted  family  income  is  under  $15,000 
per  year,  the  federal  government  will  pay  the  full  interest 
charged  on  this  loan  while  he  is  attending  school,  and  before 
the  beginning  of  the  repayment  period.  Repayment  begins 
on  a  date  between  9  and  12  months  after  a  student  com- 
pletes his  course  of  study  or  leaves  school.  The  maximum 
repayment  period  is  10  years,  although  minimum  repayment 
requirements  may  reduce  this.  Deferment  of  repayment 
may  be  authorized  for  service  in  the  military,  Peace  Corps, 
or  VISTA,  or  for  any  period  that  a  student  returns  to  full- 
time  study. 
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The  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship  Loan  Fund  pro- 
vides funds  for  prospective  teachers  each  year.  The  loans 
are  made  in  the  amount  of  not  more  than  $600.  The  fund  is 
administered  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instru- 
tion,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  All  scholarship  loans  are 
evidenced  by  notes  which  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per- 
cent per  annum  from  September  1  following  fulfillment  by 
a  prospective  teacher  of  the  requirements  for  a  teacher's 
certificate  based  upon  the  bachelor's  degree.  Scholarship 
loans,  together  with  4  percent  thereon,  may  be  cancelled  by 
teaching  one  full  year  in  North  Carolina  for  each  annual 
scholarship  received.  Consideration  for  a  scholarship  loan 
is  given  on  the  basis  of  the  aptitude,  purposef  ulness,  scholar- 
ship, character,  and  financial  need  of  the  applicant.  For 
detailed  information  about  the  program,  write  to  Prospec- 
tive Teachers  Scholarship  Loan  Fund,  State  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Other  loan  funds  are  made  available  by  organizations  and 
individuals.  These  include  the  A.A.U.W.  Loan  Fund,  the 
Charlotte  Kiwanis  Club  Loan  Fund,  the  Lions  Club  Loan 
Fund,  the  Rotary  Club  Loan  Fund,  the  DAR  Loan  Fund, 
and  the  Knights-Templar  Loan  Fund. 

Application  blanks  and  details  on  loan  funds  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Student  Aid  Office,  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte,  UNCC  Station,  Charlotte,  North  Car- 
olina 28213. 

Scholarships 

Alcoa  Foundation 

Alpha  Chapter  of  Alpha  Delta  Kappa 

Alpha  Sigma  Chapter  of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma 

Altrusa  Club  of  Charlotte 

American  Business  Women — Carolina  Heritage  Chapter 

American  Business  Women — Carolina  Charter  Chapter 

American  Business  Women — Mecklenburg  Chapter 

American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants — 

Charlotte  Chapter- 
American  Society  for  Metals 
American  Society  for  Quality  Control 
Paul  Anthony  Memorial  Scholarship 
AREME  Shrine  #3 
J.  Murrey  Atkins  Scholarship 
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Brycie  Baber  Scholarship 

Barnhardt  Manufacturing  Company 

Blair-Boone  Scholarship  Fund 

Cannon  Scholarship  for  Nursing 

Carolina  Yarn  Association 

Carolina  Paper  Board 

Charlotte  Association  of  Insurance  Women 

Charlotte  Board  of  Realtors 

Charlotte  Business  and  Professional  Women 

Charlotte  Civitan  Club 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Unit — NCEA 

Charlotte  Panhellenic  Congress 

The  Charlotte  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  N.  C.  Pharmaceu- 
tical Association 

Charlotte  Woman's  Club 

Bonnie  E.  Cone  Scholarship 

Corporate  Insurers 

Sanford  V.  Davenport  Scholarship 

W.  Cleveland  Davis  Scholarship 

Charles  C.  Dudley  Scholarship 

Ernst  &  Ernst  Achievement  Scholarship 

Executives'  Secretaries,  Inc. 

Otto  L.  Giersch  Scholarship 

Harry  P.  Harding  Scholarship 

Harrison- Wright  Scholarship 

David  Henderson  Memorial 

Housewares  Club  of  the  Carolinas 

Jefferson  Standard  Foundation  Scholarship 

Kerley  Scholarship  for  Nursing 

McEwen  Scholarship 

Enloe  McLain  Scholarship 

Pierre  Macy  Scholarship 

Mecklenburg  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Mecklenburg  County  Medical  Society 

Mumaw  Engineering 

National  Association  of  Accountants — Herbert  Conner 
Scholarship 

Nursing  Honors  Scholarship 

Package  Products  Company,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  W.  Page 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  Accounting  Scholarship 

Pepsi  Cola  Bottling  Company 

Piedmont  Club  Scholarship 

Pilot  Club  of  Charlotte 
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Price  Waterhouse  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cecil  Prince  Scholarship 

Professional  Engineers  Association — South  Piedmont 

Chapter 
Professional  Engineers — Ladies  Auxiliary 
Puette  Scholarship 
Quota  Club 

The  Ramseur  Tutoring  Fund 
George  A.  Rawlings  Scholarship 
Refabco,  Inc.  Scholarship 
George  H.  Roberts 

Glenn  G.  Ritchie,  Jr.  Memorial  Scholarship 
Frank  Sherrill  Scholarship 
Schoenith  Scholarship-Loan 
Servomation  of  Charlotte 
Sheldon  P.  Smith  Scholarship 
Sprague  Electric  Company 
Charles  H.  and  Clara  Stone  Scholarship 
A.  K.  Sutton  Scholarship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Thompson 
Tate-Culbertson  Scholarship  for  Black  Students 
Cliff  Westbrook  Scholarship 
Earle  Whitton  Scholarship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Winningham 
Women  in  Construction  of  Charlotte 
Women's  Allied  Auxiliary  of  N.  C.  Motor  Carriers 
Zonta  Club  of  Charlotte 

Employment 

The  Office  of  Student  Aid  assists  the  student  in  locating 
work  on  campus  during  his  undergraduate  years  as  part  of 
the  program  of  financial  assistance.  The  University  partici- 
pates in  the  Federal  Work-Study  program  and  often  couples 
part-time  work  with  scholarship  or  loan  assistance  to  meet 
the  financial  need  of  a  student. 

The  Placement  Office  assists  the  student  in  obtaining  part- 
time,  full-time,  or  summer  employment  off  campus  and 
whenever  possible  endeavors  to  relate  work  experience  to 
career  objectives. 
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Courses  of  Study 

Following  are  courses  offered  by  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte,  listed  by  colleges  and  under  the  de- 
partment or  academic  area  concerned. 

Courses  are  listed  with  a  course  number,  the  title  of  the 
course,  the  semester  hours  credit  given  in  parenthesis, 
prerequisites,  if  any,  and  a  description  of  the  subject 
matter  of  the  course,  with  whatever  requirements  of  class 
or  laboratory  hours  are  applicable.  If  no  class  hours  are 
given,  the  number  of  class  sessions  per  week  is  the  same 
as  the  number  of  semester  hours  credit  for  the  course. 

Courses  are  in  general  numbered  100-199  for  freshmen, 
200-299  for  sophomores,  300-399  for  juniors,  and  400-499 
for  seniors.  However,  prerequisites  for  each  course  must  be 
consulted  to  determine  the  student's  eligibility  to  take  that 
course. 

Where  a  suggested  degree  program  is  not  listed  by  a 
particular  department,  the  student  must  arrange  his  pro- 
gram in  consultation  with  the  department.  However,  every 
student  should  consult  the  department  of  his  intended  major 
to  be  certain  that  he  is  following  an  approved  program 
which  will  enable  him  to  progress  logically  and  successfully 
to  the  conclusion  of  his  degree  program,  and  to  fulfill  the 
requirements  of  both  the  University  and  the  major  depart- 
ment or  professional  sequence. 

Students  intending  to  teach  should  consult  both  the  major 
department  and  the  College  of  Human  Development  and 
Learning. 

College  of  Architecture 

Dean:  Professor  Anderson 
Assistant  Professors:  Mitchell,  Stotesbury 

The  objectives  of  the  College  of  Architecture  recognize 
the  fundamental  concern  of  the  architect:  the  design  and 
control  of  the  physical  environment.  This  concern  is  with 
respect  to  a  broad  range  of  scales,  the  organization  of  single 
buildings  as  well  as  the  organization  of  large  groups  of 
buildings  at  the  scale  of  the  city  and  the  systematic  integra- 
tion of  these  structures  with  the  fabric  of  technological, 
societal  and  geophysical  forces. 
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The  basis  and  method  of  study  in  the  College  is  conducted 
in  an  intellectual  climate  which  promotes  inquiry,  deals  with 
the  fundamentals  of  objective  problem  solving  and  teaches 
the  essential  balance  between  analysis  and  synthesis  neces- 
sary to  solve  the  problems  of  the  physical  environment 
facing  contemporary  society.  In  summary  the  administra- 
tive policy,  the  curricula  and  the  teaching  methods  are  de- 
signed to  support  most  usefully  the  education  of  the  archi- 
tect in  a  rapidly  changing  world. 

Teaching  is  highly  individual  with  each  instructor  work- 
ing directly  with  small  groups  of  students  in  the  studio. 
The  focus  is  primarily  on  process ;  however,  through  a  pro- 
gram of  visiting  distinguished  lecturers  and  exhibitions, 
the  student  is  afforded  the  opportunity  of  direct  contact 
with  contemporary  professional  practice.  Our  task  then  is 
to  search  continually  for  and  develop  new  techniques  and 
methods  of  teaching  problem  solving ;  to  develop  new  means 
of  communication  with  other  disciplines ;  to  have  a  qualified 
and  distinguished  faculty;  to  develop  significant  research 
programs ;  to  develop  action-orientated  programs  in  the 
community;  and  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  resources  of 
the  university  and  the  region. 

The  nature  of  the  problems  facing  our  society  coupled 
with  the  unique  location  of  Charlotte  in  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing region  create  for  us  in  the  College  of  Architecture 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  some 
challenging  opportunities  for  the  education  of  the 
architect. 

The  course  work  in  the  College  is  divided  into  two 
major  areas.  First:  a  four-year  undergraduate  program 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Architecture  degree 
and  second :  a  one-year  professional  program  leading  to  the 
Bachelor  of  Architecture  degree. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  the  four-year  undergradu- 
ate program,  a  student  will  become  eligible  for  the  pro- 
fessional program  and  for  application  for  admission  to 
graduate  programs  in  architecture  or  planning  at  other 
universities.  In  addition,  a  graduate  of  the  undergraduate 
program  should  be  able  to  continue  his  studies  in  another 
discipline  related  to  his  education  as  an  undergraduate  or 
he  may  choose  to  leave  the  University  with  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  for  outside  employment. 
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Organizationally,  the  undergraduate  and  the  professional 
program  are  structured  in  terms  of  a  Core  Program  and 
Directed  Electives. 

A.  The  Core  Program  is  organized  as  a  related  series  of 
courses  [Studio/Seminar]  and  a  course  designed  to 
assist  the  student  in  the  coordination  of  his  particular 
program  [Seminar/Directed  Elective  Options]. 

The  Studio/Seminar  is  offered  as  a  series  of  courses 
that  are  scheduled  each  semester  in  the  curriculum. 
The  experiments  developed  in  the  Studio/Seminar 
series  generate  from  the  simple  synthesis  of  a  few 
determinants,  to  the  complex  synthesis  of  many  de- 
terminants in  architectural  problems.  At  each  aca- 
demic level,  the  Studio/Seminar  is  involved  in 
theoretical  and  pragmatic  processes  of  problem  solving 
that  are  relevant  to  the  role  of  the  architect.  Each 
Studio/Seminar  is  concerned  with  problems  at  various 
scales  dealing  directly  with  the  design  of  single  build- 
ings as  well  as  groups  of  buildings  in  rural,  urbaniz- 
ing, and  urbanized  situations. 

The  Seminar/Directed  Elective  Options  is  scheduled 
at  the  second  semester  of  the  freshman  level.  It  is 
organized  to  inform  the  student  of  his  academic  and 
professional  possibilities  with  respect  to  the  resources 
of  the  university  and  region.  This  course  will  direct 
the  student  toward  an  intelligent  choice  of  a  series  of 
electives  that  will  satisfy  his  interests,  ambitions,  and 
abilities  complementing  his  knowledge  and  skills  in 
Architecture. 

B.  The  Directed  Electives  are  concerned  with  the  develop- 
ment of  abilities  to  use  the  tools  and  methods  avail- 
able for  the  organization  of  information  necessary  in 
the  identification  of  criteria  for  architectural  prob- 
lems. The  Directed  Electives  are  structured  in  terms 
of  two  series  of  courses :  degree  option  courses  and 
elective  option  courses. 

The  degree  option  courses  are  scheduled  by  the 
College  of  Architecture  to  complement  the  Core  pro- 
gram, and  to  complete  requirements  necessary  for 
admission  to  the  professional  program.  In  addition  to 
the  basic  courses  in  English  and  mathematics,  this 
sequence  develops  specific  knowledge  and  skill  in  areas 
related  to  the  profession  of  architecture.  The  course 
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work  covers  a  broad  area  and  includes  studies  in 
history,  building  systems,  environmental  systems,  and 
professional  study  leading  to  the  first  professional  de- 
gree in  architecture. 
The  elective  option  courses  are  scheduled  by  the  student, 
in  consultation  with  a  faculty  adviser,  and  must  be  selected 
to  complete  the  general  requirements  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  as  well  as  to  take  advantage  of 
the  information  offered  in  the  Seminar/Directed  Elective 
Options.  The  organization  of  each  Studio/Seminar  is 
partially  dependent  upon  the  unique  knowledge  and  skills 
that  each  student  has  developed  in  his  elective  option.  For 
example,  the  Studio/Seminar  series  has  sections  of  fifteen 
to  twenty  students  working  together  toward  the  solution  to 
architectural  problems.  Since  each  of  the  students  is  taking 
course  work  in  other  areas  in  the  University  through  the 
elective  option,  he  develops  expertise  in  the  area  of  his 
interest  and  is  given  the  opportunity  in  the  Studio/Seminar 
to  apply  his  unique  knowledge  to  problem  solutions.  These 
interests  will  vary  but  will  include  such  areas  as  mathe- 
matics, structural  and  civil  engineering,  economics,  biology, 
sociology  and  geography.  In  the  four-year  program  there 
are  forty-six  credit  hours  of  electives  available  to  each 
student  so  that  in  some  instances  he  will  be  able  to  take 
enough  course  work  to  approach  a  major  in  another  dis- 
cipline of  his  interest  in  addition  to  architecture. 

Transfer  students  from  either  junior  colleges  or  senior 
institutions  will  be  placed  in  the  program  on  the  basis  of 
their  academic  background,  abilities  and  experience  after  a 
personal  interview  with  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Archi- 
tecture. 

Curriculum  Requirements  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Architecture 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 
Architecture  101 

STUDIO/SEMINAR  7 
Mathematics  120 

(Degree   Option)  3 

English  101  (Degree  Option)  3 

Elective  4 
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Architecture  102 

STUDIO/SEMINAR 

Architecture  104 

SEMINAR/DIRECTED 
ELECTIVE   OPTIONS 

Mathematics  221 
(Degree   Option) 

English  102  (Degree  Option) 

Elective 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Architecture  201 

STUDIO/SEMINAR                  7 
Mathematics  122 

(Degree   Option)    3 

Elective                                              3 

Architecture  202 

STUDIO/SEMINAR 
Mathematics  311 

(Degree    Option)    

Elective        .... 
Elective 

7 

3 
3 

4 

Elective                                              4 

17 

17 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Architecture  301 

STUDIO/SEMINAR                  7 
Architecture  303 

HISTORY    (Degree    Option)  3 
Elective    3 

Architecture  302 

STUDIO/SEMINAR 

Architecture  304 

BUILDING  SYSTEMS 
(Degree   Option)    

Elective        

Elective      

7 

3 
3 
3 

16 

Elective    . 3 

16 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Architecture  401 

STUDIO/SEMINAR                  7 
Architecture  403 

HISTORY    (Degree    Option)  3 
Elective                                              3 

Architecture  402 

STUDIO/SEMINAR                  7 

Architecture  404 

BUILDING  SYSTEMS 
(Degree   Option)                           3 

Elective        3 

Elective      3 

16 
lor  of  Arts 

132  Hours 

Elective    3 

16 

Total  Requirements  for  Bache 
in  Architecture: 

PROFESSIONAL  YEAR 

Architecture  501 

STUDIO/SEMINAR                  7 
Architecture  503 

HISTORY    (Degree    Option)  3 
Architecture  505 

PROFESSION  (Degree 

Option)       3 

Elective                                              3 

Architecture  502 

STUDIO/SEMINAR 
Architecture  504 

BUILDING  SYSTEMS 

(Degree   Option) 
Architecture  506 

PROFESSION  (Degree 

Optioyi) 
Elective 

7 

3 

3 
3 

16 

16 

Total  Requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Architecture:  164  Hours 
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Architecture 


ARC  101.  STUDIO/SEMINAR.  (7)  [15  hours  per  week  contact]. 
Prerequisite:  Major  in  College  of  Architecture  or  consent  of  Dean. 
Fundamental  concepts  of  objective  problem  solving  as  related  to  the 
general  nature  of  geophysical,  societal,  and  technological  determinants 
of  problems  in  the  physical  environment.  A  sequence  of  related 
projects  in  which  the  student  develops  an  understanding  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  problem  solving  in  architecture. 

ARC  102.  STUDIO/SEMINAR.  (7)  [15  hours  per  week  contact]. 
Prerequisite:  Major  in  College  of  Architecture,  ARC  101.  Non-major, 
consent  of  Dean.  Development  of  skill  in  the  synthesis  of  geophysical 
determinants  inherent  in  architectural  problems  in  the  physical  envi- 
ronment. A  sequence  of  related  projects  in  which  the  student  develops 
an  understanding  of  the  relationships  between  natural  phenomena  and 
architecture. 

ARC  104.  SEMINAR/DIRECTED  ELECTIVE  OPTION.  (0)  [2 
hours  per  week  contact].  Seminars  on  the  academic  and  professional 
relatedness  of  other  disciplines  to  architecture.  Discussion  of  the  pro- 
fessional potentials  generated  through  the  choice  of  a  specific  group 
of  courses  in  the  Elective  Option.  Description  of  the  interdisciplinary 
resources  available  within  the  University  of  North  Carolina  System. 

ARC  201.  STUDIO/SEMINAR.  (7)  [15  hours  per  week  contact]. 
Prerequisite:  Major  in  College  of  Architecture,  ARC  102  and  ARC 
104.  Non-major,  consent  of  Dean.  Development  of  the  ability  to 
analyze  geophysical  determinants  of  architectural  problems  in  the 
physical  environment.  A  sequence  of  related  projects  in  which  the 
student  develops  an  ability  to  analyze  relationships  between  natural 
phenomena  and  architecture. 

ARC  202.  STUDIO/SEMINAR.  (7)  [15  hours  per  week  contact]. 
Prerequisite:  Major  in  College  of  Architecture,  ARC  201.  Non-majors, 
consent  of  Dean.  Development  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  analysis 
and  synthesis  of  technological  determinants  of  architectural  problems 
in  the  physical  environment.  A  sequence  of  related  projects  in  which 
the  student  develops  the  ability  to  analyze  and  use  his  analyses  in 
understanding  the  relationships  between  technological  processes, 
methods,  and  tools  and  architecture. 

ARC.  301.  STUDIO/SEMINAR.  (7)  [15  hours  per  week  contact]. 
Prerequisite:  Major  in  College  of  Architecture,  ARC  202.  Non-major, 
consent  of  Dean.  Development  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  analysis 
and  synthesis  of  societal  determinants  of  architectural  problems  in 
the  physical  environment.  A  sequence  of  related  projects  in  which  the 
student  develops  the  ability  to  analyze  and  use  his  analyses  in  under- 
standing relationships  between  the  goals,  standards,  and  expectations 
of  social  man  and  architecture. 
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ARC  302.  STUDIO/SEMINAR.  (7)  [15  hours  per  week  contact]. 
Prerequisite:   Major  in  College  of  Architecture,  ARC  301   and   ARC 

303.  Non-majors,  consent  of  Dean.  Use  of  analysis  and  synthesis  for 
physical  environmental  problem  solving  in  rural,  urbanizing,  and 
urbanized  environments. 

ARC  303.  HISTORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ARC  202.  Evaluation  of 
geophysical  and  societal  determinants  affecting  the  solution  of  physical 
environmental  problems  from  prehistoric  to  modern  times.  A  series 
of  lectures,  films,  and  symposia  that  deal  with  the  historical  relation- 
ships between  natural  and  social  forces  and  the  development  of 
philosophies,  practices,  and  physical  organizations  in  architecture. 

ARC  304.  BUILDING  SYSTEMS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ARC  301.  Ab- 
stracted behavior  of  structural  and  environmental  control  systems  in 
response  to  static  and  dynamic  forces. 

ARC  401.  STUDIO/SEMINAR.  (7)  [15  hours  per  week  contact]. 
Prerequisite:   Major  in  College  of  Architecture,  ARC  302   and   ARC 

304.  Non-majors,  consent  of  Dean.  Closed  system  organization  of  en- 
vironmental determinants  as  related  to  parts  of  buildings,  a  building 
as  a  whole,  and  groups  of  buildings. 

ARC  402.  STUDIO/SEMINAR.  (7)  [15  hours  per  week  contact]. 
Prerequisite:  Major  in  College  of  Architecture,  ARC  401  and  ARC 
403.  Non-majors,  consent  of  Dean.  Open  system  organization  of  en- 
vironmental determinants  as  related  to  individual  buildings  and  groups 
of  buildings. 

ARC  403.  HISTORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ARC  303.  Evaluation  of 
technological  determinants  affecting  the  solution  of  physical  environ- 
mental problems  from  prehistoric  to  modern  times.  A  series  of 
lectures,  films,  and  symposia  that  deal  with  the  historical  relationships 
between  technological  developments  and  architecture. 

ARC  404.  BUILDING  SYSTEMS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ARC  401. 
Unique  structural  characteristics  of  various  building  materials  as 
interdependent  construction  systems,  and  the  unique  characteristics 
of  environmental  control  systems. 

ARC  501.  STUDIO/SEMINAR.  (7)  [20  hours  per  week  contact]. 
Prerequisite:  Major  in  College  of  Architecture,  B.A.  in  Architecture. 
Non-majors,  consent  of  Dean.  Synthesis  of  closed  and  open  system 
organization  of  geophysical,  societal,  and  technological  determinants 
as  related  to  groups  of  buildings,  communities,  and  urban  systems. 

ARC  502.  STUDIO/SEMINAR.  (7)  [20  hours  per  week  contact]. 
Prerequisite:  Major  in  College  of  Architecture,  ARC  501  and  ARC 
503.  Non-majors,  consent  of  Dean.  Synthesis  of  closed  and  open  system 
organization  of  geophysical,  societal,  and  technological  determinants 
as  related  to  groups  of  buildings,  communities  and  urban  systems. 
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ARC  503.  HISTORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ARC  403.  Analysis  of  the 
interaction  of  geophysical,  societal,  and  technological  determinants 
effecting  the  solution  of  physical  environmental  problems  from  pre- 
historic to  modern  times.  Projections  of  the  future  organization  of 
rural,  urbanizing,  and  urbanized  environments. 

ARC  504.  BUILDING  SYSTEMS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ARC  501.  In- 
tegration of  structural  and  environmental  control  systems  in  response 
to  static  and  dynamic  geophysical,  societal,  and  technological  deter- 
minants. 

ARC  505.  PROFESSIONAL.  (3)  Lecture  and  discussion;  develop- 
ment of  contract  documents,  alternative  professional  administrative 
procedures  and  the  methods  of  synthesizing  information  from  various 
sources  relevant  to  the  practice  of  architecture. 

ARC  506.  PROFESSIONAL.  (3)  Lecture  and  discussion;  develop- 
ment of  contract  documents,  alternative  professional  administrative 
procedures  and  the  methods  of  synthesizing  information  from  various 
sources  relevant  to  the  practice  of  architecture. 


College  of  Business  Administration 

Dean:  Professor  Palmer 

The  purpose  of  the  educational  programs  in  the  College  of 
Business  Administration  is  to  provide  a  broad  educational 
base  which  will  help  prepare  the  student  for  responsible 
leadership  in  business  and  professional  life.  The  College  is 
committed  to  the  educational  development  of  men  and 
women  through  study  of  the  concepts  and  analytical  skills 
which  will  prepare  the  student  for  productive  and  meaning- 
ful careers. 

The  academic  programs,  methods  of  instruction,  and  re- 
search efforts  in  the  College  are  designed  to  maximize  the 
opportunities  for  each  student  to  develop  his  intellectual 
potential  to  the  fullest.  The  programs  reflect  the  application 
of  evolving  concepts  and  knowledge  in  accounting,  eco- 
nomics, management,  the  behavioral  sciences  and  the  quan- 
titative disciplines.  The  College  of  Business  Administration, 
through  its  programs,  atempts  to  serve  effectively  the  needs 
of  the  business  and  professional  community,  other  units  of 
the  University  and  the  local,  state  and  federal  governments. 
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Accounting 

Chairman:  Associate  Professor  Turner 
Assistant  Professors:  Drucker,  Higgins,  Williamson 

Instructor :  Whisnant 
Lecturers:  (part-time)  Gallier,  Sebralla 

A  major  in  Accounting  leading  to  the  B.S.  degree  con- 
sists of  27  semester  hours  of  Accounting  courses,  33  semes- 
ter hours  of  related  work  in  business  administration,  eco- 
nomics and  mathematics  as  listed  below. 

Students  who  complete  a  major  in  Accounting  will  meet 
the  educational  requirements  to  take  the  North  Carolina 
Certified  Public  Accountant  Examination. 

I.  Accounting 

Principles  of  Accounting 

(ACC  201  and  202)   6  hrs. 

Cost  Accounting  (ACC  371)    3  hrs. 

Intermediate  Accounting 

(ACC  374  and  375)   6  hrs. 

Advanced  Accounting  (ACC  471)   3  hrs. 

Auditing  (ACC  475)    3  hrs. 

Federal  Taxation  (ACC  477  and  478)    6  hrs. 

77.  Business  Administration 

Marketing  (BUS  311)   3  hrs. 

Business  Law  (BUS  380)   3  hrs. 

Industrial  Management  (BUS  400)    3  hrs. 

///.  Economics 

Principles  of  Economics 

(ECO  201  and  202)   6  hrs. 

Industrial  Relations  (ECO  305)   3  hrs. 

Managerial  Economics  (ECO  324)    3  hrs. 

IV.  Mathematics 

Basic  Concepts  of  Mathematics  (MAT  101)  3  hrs. 

Calculus  (MAT  120)    3  hrs. 

Algorithmic  Languages  I  (CSC  100)    3  hrs. 

Statistics  (MAT  122)    3  hrs. 

In  computing  the  quality  point  average  in  the  major,  all 
required  courses  are  included. 
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Recommended  Curriculum  for  the 
B.S.  Degree  in  Accounting 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English    101                        3 

Laboratory  Science    4 

Mathematics  101       3 

Humanities       3 

Elective1    3 


English  102      3 

Laboratory   Science    4 

Mathematics   120    3 

Humanities     3 

Elective1    3 


16 


16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Principles  of  Economics 

(ECO  201) 3 

Algorithmic  Languages  I 

(CSC  100)    3 

Principles  of  Accounting 

(ACC  201) 3 

Elective1    6 

15 


Principles  of  Economics 
(ECO  202)    

Statistics  (MAT  122) 

Principles  of  Accounting 
(ACC    202) 

Elective1    


3 
3 

3 

6 

15 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Intermediate  Accounting  I 

(ACC  374)  3 

Business  Law  (BUS  380)  3 

Marketing  (BUS  311)   3 

Industrial  Relations  (ECO  305)   3 
Elective1    3 


Intermediate  Accounting  II 

(ACC  375)    3 

Financial  Management 

(BUS  316)    3 

Cost  Accounting  (ACC  371)  3 

Elective1    6 


15 


15 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Advanced  Accounting  Auditing  (ACC  475)    

(ACC    471)  .  ...    3  Advanced  Income  Tax 

Income  Tax  Accounting  Accounting  (ACC  478) 

(ACC  477)    3  Managerial  Economics 

Industrial  Management  (ECO  324)        

(ACC  400)  3  Related  Work  (BUS,  MAT, 

Elective1      6  or  ECO) 

—  Elective1 
15 


15 


1  A  minimum  of  6  hrs.  of  these  electives  must  be  taken  from  courses 
other  than  those  offered  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 
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Course  Descriptions 


Accounting 


ACC  201.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING.  (3)  A  study  of  funda- 
mental accounting  principles,  with  emphasis  on  managerial  uses  of 
accounting  data  and  analysis  of  financial  statements.  Three  lecture 
hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a  week.  The  laboratory 
period  is  optional  unless  scheduled  for  an  examination. 

ACC  202.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Ac- 
counting 201.  A  study  of  basic  accounting  theory,  corporate  financing 
and  reporting;  financial  planning;  and  an  introduction  to  cost  account- 
ing. Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a 
week.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless  scheduled  for  an 
examination. 

ACC  371.  COST  ACCOUNTING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  202. 
A  study  of  cost  determination  and  control.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
managerial  uses  of  cost  accounting.  Three  lecture  hours,  two  labora- 
tory hours.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless  scheduled  for  an 
examination. 

ACC  374.  INTERMEDIATE  ACCOUNTING  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Accounting  202.  A  study  of  accounting  theory  and  concepts  and  their 
application  to  financial  accounting.  Three  lecture  hours,  two  laboratory 
hours.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless  scheduled  for  an 
examination. 

ACC  375.  INTERMEDIATE  ACCOUNTING  II.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Accounting  374.  A  continuation  of  Accounting  374  with  an  emphasis 
on  accounting  problems  peculiar  to  corporate  and  partnership  organi- 
zations and  governmental  units.  Three  lecture  hours,  two  laboratory 
hours.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless  scheduled  for  an  exam- 
ination. 

ACC  471.  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACC  375. 
Special  advanced  accounting  problems  and  reports  including  install- 
ment sales,  consignments,  branch  accounting,  consolidated  statements, 
statement  of  affairs,  receiver's  accounts,  realization  and  liquidation 
reports,  actuarial  science,  estates,  and  trusts.  Three  lecture  hours, 
two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional 
unless  scheduled  for  an  examination. 

ACC  475.  AUDITING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACC  375.  Auditing  theory 
and  practice  with  emphasis  on  public  auditing.  Three  lecture  hours, 
two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional 
unless  scheduled  for  an  examination. 

ACC  477.  INCOME  TAXATION  FOR  INDIVIDUALS.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: ACC  202.  A  study  of  federal  and  state  income  tax  laws 
applying  to  individuals.  The  preparation  of  individual  income  tax 
returns  is  stressed  in  laboratory  problems.  Three  lecture  hours, 
two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional 
unless  scheduled  for  an  examination. 
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ACC  478.  ADVANCED  INCOME  TAXATION.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ACC  477.  A  study  of  federal  and  state  income  tax  laws  applying  to 
partnerships,  corporations,  estates  and  trusts;  and  estate,  gift,  and 
inheritance  taxes.  Three  lecture  hours,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless  scheduled  for  an  examination. 

ACC  479.  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING  PROBLEMS.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: ACC  471.  Intensive  study  of  principles  and  techniques  involved 
in  the  solution  of  advanced  accounting  problems  encountered  in  public 
accounting  practice.  Three  lecture  hours,  two  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless  scheduled  for  an 
examination. 

Business  Administration 

Chairman:  Associate  Professor  Williams 

Professor:  Palmer  (Dean  of  the  College) 

Rush  S.  Dickson  Professor  of  Finance:  Walls 

Assistant  Professors:  Campbell,  Conrad,  Trosch 

Instructors:  Horton,  Reed 

The  Department  of  Business  Administration  offers  a  pro- 
gram leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  in  Business 
Administration.  To  complete  the  program  a  candidate  must 
complete  the  courses  in  the  following  areas : 

I.  Mathematics 

Basic  Concepts  of  Mathematics  (MAT  101)  3  hrs. 

Calculus  (MAT  120)    3  hrs. 

Algorithmic  Languages  I  (CSC  100) 3  hrs. 

Statistics  (MAT  122)    3  hrs. 

II.  Economics 

Principles  of  Economics  (ECO  201  and  202)  6  hrs. 

Industrial  Relations  (ECO  305)  3  hrs. 

Managerial  Economics  (ECO  324)    3  hrs. 

Monetary  &  Fiscal  Policy  (ECO  370)   3  hrs. 

Industrial  Organization   (ECO  480)    3  hrs. 

7/7.  Accounting 

Principles  of  Accounting 

(ACC  201  and  202)   6  hrs. 

Cost  Accounting  (ACC  371)    3  hrs. 

IV.  Business  Administration 

Marketing  (BUS  311)   3  hrs. 

Financial  Management  (BUS  316)   3  hrs. 

Business  Law  (BUS  380)   3  hrs. 

Industrial  Management  (BUS  400)    3  hrs. 

Organization  Theory  (BUS  444)   3  hrs. 

In  computing  the  quality  point  average  in  the  major,  all 
required  courses  are  included. 
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Typical  Business 
Administration  Program, 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English  101        3 

Laboratory  Science    4 

Mathematics   101    3 

Humanities       3 

Elective     3 


English  102     3 

Laboratory  Science    4 

Mathematics    120     3 

Humanities 3 

Elective     3 


16 


16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Principles  of  Economics 

(ECO  201)       3 

Algorithmic  Languages  I 

(CSC  100)    3 

Principles  of  Accounting 

(ACC  201)  3 

Electives     6 

15 


Principles  of  Economics 

(ECO  202) 3 

Statistics  (MAT  122)  .  3 
Principles  of  Accounting 

(ACC  202)    3 

Electives     6 

15 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Financial  Management 

(BUS    316)         3 

Cost  Accounting  (ACC  371)  3 
Monetary  &  Fiscal  Policy 

(ECO  370)  3 

Electives     6 


Marketing  (BUS  311)  3 

Industrial  Relations  (ECO  305)   3 
Business  Law   (BUS  380)  3 

Electives     6 

15 


15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Managerial  Economics 

(ECO  324)  3 

Organization  Theory 

(BUS    444)         3 

Electives     9 


Industrial  Management 

(BUS  400) 
Industrial  Organization 

(ECO  480) 

Electives     


15 


15 
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Course  Descriptions 
Business  Administration 

BUS  311.  MARKETING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECO  202.  Analysis  of  the 
activities  which  direct  the  flow  of  goods  and  services  from  producers 
to  consumers  in  modern  economic  systems;  focuses  on  development  of 
the  student's  ability  to  perceive  and  evaluate  marketing  problems  and 
policies. 

BUS  316.  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACC 
202.  Principles  and  problems  of  business  financing.  Particular  em- 
phasis on  financial  planning  and  control. 

BUS  380.  BUSINESS  LAW.  (3)  A  study  of  the  legal  environment 
within  which  business  operates,  topics  covered  include  contracts,  sales, 
negotiable  instruments,  agency,  partnerships,  and  corporations. 
BUS  382.  SALES,  CREDIT  AND  SECURITY  TRANSACTIONS. 
(3)  The  study  of  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code.  Subjects  covered  in- 
clude sale  of  goods,  commercial  paper,  bank  deposits  and  collections, 
letters  of  credit,  bulk  transfers,  documents  of  title,  investment 
securities  and  secured  transactions. 

BUS  390.  TOPICS  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION.  (3)  May 
be  repeated  for  credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  Department.  Topics 
from  the  area  of  Management  and  Administration. 

BUS  400.  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ECO 
202  and  MAT  120.  The  principles  underlying  the  solution  of  problems 
in  organization  and  operation  of  industrial  enterprises.  Emphasis 
placed  on  the  management  functions  of  planning,  organizing,  actuating 
and  controlling  business  activity. 

BUS  444.  ORGANIZATION  THEORY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ECO  202 
and  senior  standing.  An  application  of  traditional  and  behavioral 
concepts  to  business  organization  and  decision  making.  Primarily  a 
study  of  the  process  of  decision  making  in  the  business  organization 
including  the  more  modern  feed  back  systems  of  group  behavior. 


Economics 


Lecturers, 


Chairman:  Professor  Wubben 

Associate  Professor:  Rogers 

Assistant  Professors:  *Davis,  Liner 

Instructors:  Jorgensen,  Stuper 

(part-time)  Martin;  Smith,  Alfred ;  Ramsey 


The  major  in  Economics  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  con- 
sists of  33  hours  specified  as  follows : 

Algorithmic  Languages  I  (CSC  100)  3  hrs. 

Principles  of  Economics  (ECO  201  and  202)   6  hrs. 


*On  leave  of  absence  1971-72. 
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Statistics  (MAT  122)    3  hrs. 

Econometrics  (ECO  312)    3  hrs. 

Microeconomic  Analysis  (ECO  322)   3  hrs. 

Macroeconomic  Analysis  (ECO  323)   3  hrs. 

Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy  (ECO  370)   ...  3  hrs. 
Industrial  Organization  and  Public  Policy 

(ECO  480)    3  hrs. 

and  two  of  the  following  courses: 

Labor  Economics  (ECO  306)   3  hrs. 

Comparative  Economic  Systems  (ECO  375)  3  hrs. 

Topics  in  Economics  (ECO  390)   3  hrs. 

Economics  of  Development  (ECO  435)    .  .  .  3  hrs. 

Evolution  of  Economic  Thought  (ECO  477)  3  hrs. 
Work-Study  Program  in  Econometrics 

(ECO  449)    3  hrs. 

International  Economics  (ECO  471)   3  hrs. 

In  computing  the  quality  point  average  in  the  major,  all 
required  courses  are  included. 

It  is  recommended  that  students  who  plan  to  take  gradu- 
ate work  in  Economics  should  take  additional  work  in 
Mathematics,  and  should  consult  with  their  adviser  con- 
cerning this  recommendation. 

Typical  Program 
B.A.  in  Economics 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English  101 
Mathematics   101 
Laboratory  Science 
Humanities 


3 

3 

4 

3 

Elective     3 


English  102 
Mathematics   120 
Laboratory  Science 

Humanities       

Elective     


16 


16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Principles  of  Economics  Principles  of  Economics 

(ECO  201)                        3           (ECO  202)                       3 

Algorithmic  Languages  I  Econometrics    (ECO   312)    ....   3 

(CSC  100)            3      Electives   9 

Statistics  (MAT  122)            ...  3  — 

Electives     6  15 
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IB 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Microeconomic  Analysis  Macroeconomic  Analysis 

(ECO  322)        3  (ECO  323) 

Monetary  &  Fiscal  Policy  Electives     

(ECO  370)  3 

Electives  9 


3 
12 

15 


15 


Economics   Option 
Electives 


SENIOR  YEAR 

....    3      Economics   480    3 

12      Economics   Option  3 

—      Electives  9 

15  — 

15 


Course  Descriptions 


Economics 


ECO  201.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  —  MACRO.  (3)  Topics 
considered  include  the  scope  and  methodology  of  economics  as  a  social 
science,  the  measurement  of  national  income,  the  theory  of  national 
income  determination,  money  and  banking,  and  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy. 

ECO  202.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS  —  MICRO.  (3)  Topics 
considered  include  the  operation  of  the  pricing  mechanism  of  a  market 
economy,  the  industrial  organization  of  our  contemporary  capitalistic 
economy,  problems  of  economic  concentration  and  of  agriculture,  the 
theory  of  income  distribution,  international  economic  relationships,  and 
comparative  economic  systems. 

ECO  305.  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECO  202. 
Systematic  analysis  of  the  sociological,  economic,  and  political  forces 
affecting  and  affected  by  the  work  environment.  Special  emphasis 
on  market  structure,  the  small  group,  the  legal  environment,  and 
union  structure. 

ECO  306.  LABOR  ECONOMICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ECO  201  and 
202.  The  economic  implications  of  basic  phenomena  in  the  field  of 
labor,  including  wage  and  employment  theory,  collective  bargaining, 
unemployment,  and  social  insurance.  Historical  and  legal  forces 
affecting  the  work  environment  are  covered. 

ECO  312.  ECONOMETRICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  122.  An  exposi- 
tion of  relevant  economic  parameters  utilizing  regression  analysis  and 
in-depth  studies  of  relationships  between  explained  and  explanatory 
variables.  Topics  include  simple  and  multiple  regression  and  correla- 
tion, matrix  algebra,  and  tests  of  significance,  all  as  related  to  the 
modern  theory  of  econometrics.  Frequent  use  of  "packaged"  computer 
programs  will  be  made  throughout  the  course. 
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ECO  322.  MICROECONOMIC  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisites  ECO 
201  and  202.  This  course  deals  with  various  aspects  of  microeconomics 
analysis  with  its  primary  emphasis  on  the  theory  of  utility  and  pro- 
duction functions.  A  detailed  discussion  of  resource  allocation  is 
undertaken  for  the  determination  of  optimum  output  and  pricing 
by  a  firm  operating  under  various  market  situations  such  as  pure 
competition,  monopoly,  oligopoly,  and  imperfect  competition.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  distribution  and  welfare  theories. 

ECO  323.  MACROECONOMIC  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ECO 
201  and  312.  An  analysis  of  economic  aggregates,  primarily  of  income 
determination.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of 
macroeconomic  models  and  forecasting. 

ECO  324.  MANAGERIAL  ECONOMICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ECO 
202,  BUS  202,  MAT  122  and  CSC  100.  A  consideration  of  economic 
problems  of  particular  importance  to  business  firms,  with  a  view  of 
using  tools  of  economic  analysis  in  managerial  decision  making. 

ECO  370.  MONETARY  AND  FISCAL  POLICY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ECO  201.  An  examination  of  the  nature  and  content  of  economic 
behavior  of  the  American  economy.  This  course  deals  primarily  with 
a  critical  examination  of  monetary  and  fiscal  tools  and  their  applica- 
tion with  a  view  toward  full  employment,  economic  growth,  and  price 
stability. 

ECO  375.  COMPARATIVE  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: ECO  202.  An  institutional  and  theoretical  approach  to  competitive 
economics.  Includes  an  analysis  of  the  Marxian  theoretical  system 
as  well  as  a  comparison  of  capitalism,  socialism,  and  communism. 

ECO  390.  TOPICS  IN  ECONOMICS.  (3)  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Prerequisites:  consent  of  the  department.  Topics  from  the  areas 
of  Economic  Theory,  Economic  Development,  Consumer  Economics, 
Welfare  Economics  and  Current  Economic  Problems. 

ECO  435.  ECONOMICS  OP  DEVELOPMENT.  (3)  Prerequisites: 
ECO  201  and  202.  Different  theories  of  economic  growth  and  de- 
velopment are  examined  with  a  view  to  their  application  to  varying 
economic  and  social  systems.  Current  theoretical  models  are  studied  in 
order  to  determine  their  relevance  to  efficient  allocation  of  resources 
to  both  the  developed  and  the  developing  nations. 

ECO  449.  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM  IN  ECONOMICS.  (3  to  6 
hrs.  credit,  by  determination  of  faculty  committee)  Prerequisites: 
ECO  201,  202,  and  312.  Enrollment  granted  only  by  permission 
of  a  faculty  committee  from  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 
Prior  to  enrollment,  plans  for  the  student's  work  assignment  in  this 
course  must  be  completed.  Assignments  in  government  utilities,  bank- 
ing, and  other  paid  employment  must  utilize  the  techniques  and 
principles  learned  in  Core  requirements  in  economics.  Work  assign- 
ments require  enough  faculty  contact  with  the  student  and  employer 
to  insure  satisfactory  performance  by  the  student.  Such  assignments 
must  be  a  minimum  of  three  months  full  time,  six  months  half  time, 
and  other  proportional  periods  of  time. 
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ECO  471.  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ECO 
201  and  202.  A  survey  of  trade  theories  from  classical  mercantilism 
to  the  contemporary  version.  A  detailed  discussion  of  balance  of 
payments,  foreign  exchange  rate,  capital  movements,  and  monetary 
reform  proposals  is  undertaken.  Special  attention  is  given  to  an 
evaluation  of  international  financial  organizations  and  regional 
groupings. 

ECO  477.  EVOLUTION  OF  ECONOMIC  THOUGHT.  (3)  Prerequi- 
sites: ECO  201  and  202  and  HIS  102.  The  evolution  of  economic 
thought  in  the  West  from  Plato  through  Marshall.  Special  emphasis 
is  given  to  the  changes  in  economic  thinking  that  attended  the 
emergence  of  modern  economic  institutions  following  medieval  times, 
and  to  the  work  of  Smith,  Marx,  and  Marshall. 

ECO.  480.  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY. 
(3)  Prerequisite:  ECO  202.  An  examination  of  the  characteristics 
of  various  types  of  industries — competitive,  oligopolistic,  mono- 
polistic, and  monopolistically  competitive — and  of  the  questions  of 
public  policy  in  dealing  with  problems  created  by  industrial  concen- 
tration. 
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College  of  Engineering 


Dean:  Professor  Barnette 


The  College  of  Engineering  offers  an  undergraduate  pro- 
gram in  professional  engineering  education  which  can  be 
used  as  the  foundation  for  several  different  career  objec- 
tives. 

1)  Some  students  will  wish  to  prepare  for  a  career  as  a 
professional  engineer  in  industry,  in  business,  or  in 
consulting. 

2)  Some  will  look  toward  graduate  study  in  order  to  pre- 
pare for  careers  in  research,  development,  or  teaching. 

3)  Still  others  will  desire  a  more  general  and  a  more  liberal 
engineering  education  with  the  objective  of  keeping  a 
variety  of  career  avenues  open. 

Whatever  the  objectives,  there  are  several  essential  com- 
ponents in  a  sound  program   of  engineering  study.   The 
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curriculum  must  include  a  substantial  content:  (1)  in  the 
humanities  and  social  sciences ;  (2)  in  the  physical  sciences ; 
(3)  in  mathematics;  and  (4)  in  the  engineering  sciences. 
Also,  (5)  there  must  be  an  in  depth  experience  in  creative 
engineering  design.  The  student  preparing  for  graduate 
study,  while  including  all  these  components  in  his  under- 
graduate program,  will  place  special  emphasis  upon  science, 
engineering  science,  and  mathematics.  The  student  expect- 
ing to  accept  employment  in  industry  after  four  years  of 
study  will  wish  to  emphasize  the  engineering  sciences  and 
creative  engineering  design.  A  high  percentage  of  engineer- 
ing graduates  ultimately  take  on  executive  and  management 
responsibilities  in  industries  and  firms  which  are  based 
upon  engineered  products  and  engineering  services.  There- 
fore, some  students  will  want  to  construct  an  elective  option 
which  includes  business  administration  and  economics  of- 
ferings, and  courses  which  will  strengthen  their  communi- 
cation skills. 

There  are  many  students  who  have  not  settled  upon  career 
objectives  by  the  time  they  enter  college,  and  some  who  may 
not  develop  specific  objectives  until  later  in  their  four-year 
program  of  study.  These  persons,  if  they  have  aptitude  and 
interest  in  both  technical  and  non-technical  areas  of  know- 
ledge, have  the  opportunity  to  synthesize  for  themselves, 
with  counsel  and  guidance,  a  program  of  study  combining 
engineering  and  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  The 
combination  of  liberal  and  engineering  education  should 
offer  the  student  an  excellent  opportunity  to  find  meaning 
and  self-fulfillment  in  a  technological  age,  whatever  career 
he  may  ultimately  pursue. 

The  engineering  curriculum  prescribed  by  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  gives 
thorough  attention  to  the  five  essential  components  of  a 
sound  program  of  study.  Those  elements  which  are  con- 
sidered basic  to  every  program  of  study  are  specified  in 
the  curriculum  outline,  and  result  in  freshman  and  sopho- 
more requirements  which  are  the  same  for  all  engineering 
students,  except  for  the  electives  in  the  humanities  and 
social  sciences. 

The  flexibility  required  of  the  curriculum  to  accommodate 
the  several  career  objectives  which  have  been  mentioned  is 
provided  for  by  means  of  two  blocks  of  courses :  namely,  the 
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Major  Option  and  the  Minor  Option.  These  options  give  the 
student  the  opportunity  to  develop  a  program  in  Engineer- 
ing Analysis  and  Design,  Engineering  Science,  Mechanics 
and  Materials,  or  Urban  and  Environmental  Engineering. 
In  addition  the  student  may  achieve  a  specialization  in  one 
of  the  more  traditional  fields  of  Engineering  (electrical, 
mechanical,  civil,  etc.)  or  in  some  of  the  newly  emerging 
fields  (biomedical  electronics,  ocean  engineering,  et.  al.). 

Curriculum  Requirements 

for  the 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English  101    3 

Chemistry  101         4 

Mathematics   104    3 

Engineering  101     2 

Humanities  or 

Social  Science   (a)        3 

15 


English  102  3 

Chemistry  102   4 

Mathematics   143  3 

Mathematics   144    3 

Engineering  102               2 

15 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

EAD  211   3 

ESM  241     3 

Mathematics  244    3 

Economics   201    3 

Engineering  251     1 


Science  Elective   (b)  3 


EAD  212  3 

ESM  242  3 

Mathematics   271  3 

Physics  222  3 

Engineering  252 1 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  3 


16 


16 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Major  Option  (d)    7 

ESM  311  3 

Physics  231  3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science   .  3 


Major   Option    ....  7 

Minor  Option  (e)      3 

Mathematics  3xx   (c)  3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  3 


16 
SENIOR  YEAR 


16 


Major  Option  7-10 

Minor  Option     6-  3 

Humanities  or 

Social  Science    3 


Major    Option    7-4 

Minor  Option       6-9 

Humanities  or 

Social  Science      3 


16 


16 
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Notes 

(a)  Humanities  and  Social  Science  Electives.  It  is  believed  that  the 
well-educated  engineer  should  have  a  broad  background  in  the  human- 
ities and  social  studies  and  also  attain  some  depth  in  at  least  one 
non-technical  area.  The  student  should  thus  use  the  first  three  of 
these  electives  to  explore  and  identify  areas  of  interest  outside  the 
technical  fields. 

Prior  to  registering  for  the  fourth  of  these  electives  the  student  is 
to  submit  a  statement  of  objectives  and  a  plan  for  utilizing  the  re- 
maining humanities  and  social  studies  electives  to  gain  depth  in  one 
or  more  particular  areas. 

(b)  An  elective  selected  from  a  list  of  approved  courses  in  the  basic 
sciences.  Included  on  this  list  are  courses  in  physics,  chemistry,  the 
earth  sciences  and  the  life  sciences. 

(c)  A  300-level  mathematics  course  approved  by  the  adviser  for  each 
option. 

(d)  The  Major  Option.  The  28  semester  hours  of  Major  Option 
course  work  may  be  used  to  specialize  in  a  classical  field  of  engineer- 
ing, or  to  synthesize  an  interdisciplinary  engineering  or  engineering- 
science  program.  The  department  will  maintain  a  current  list  of  pos- 
sible options  from  which  the  student  may  select.  However,  each 
student  is  encouraged  to  develop  a  personal  program  of  study  through 
counseling  with  departmental  and  extra-departmental  faculty.  Indi- 
vidualized study  programs  are  to  be  submitted  for  review  and  are 
subject  to  advance  approval. 

(e)  The  Minor  Option.  The  15  semester  hours  of  Minor  Option  course 
work  may  be  used  in  several  ways;  (1)  to  develop  a  second  area  of 
interest,  e.g.,  business  administration,  foreign  languages,  humanities, 
social  sciences,  etc.;  (2)  to  strengthen  the  major  field  of  specialization; 
(3)  to  strengthen  the  mathematics,  science  and  engineering  base 
preparatory  to  graduate  study;  (4)  to  support  an  interdisciplinary 
study  program,  e.g.,  biomedical  electronics,  computer  science  and 
engineering,  biology  and  physiology  related  to  ocean  engineering,  etc. 
Each  student  will  submit,  in  advance,  a  study  plan  setting  forth  his 
objectives  and  details  of  his  Minor  Option  study  program. 

NOTE:  Engineering  faculty,  engineering  students,  and  non-engineer- 
ing faculty  will  work  together  in  study  program  review  committees  in 
order  to  maximize  student  participation  in  the  purposeful  planning  of 
their  undergradaute  programs.  The  requirement  of  pre-planning  the 
Major  Option,  the  Minor  Option,  and  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences  study  programs  is  intended  to  assure  maximum  utilization  of 
curriculum  flexibility  by  actively  involving  the  student  in  a  personal- 
ized program  of  study  which  will  be  sound  in  the  professional  sense, 
will  recognize  and  take  advantage  of  his  best  motivations  and  highest 
capabilities,  and  will  result  in  a  broad  and  deep  educational  prepara- 
tion for  service  to  and  fulfillment  in  the  current  technological  society. 
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Course  Descriptions 


Basic  Engineering 


EGR  101.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGINEERING  PROBLEMS  I. 
(2)  An  introduction  to  the  concepts,  techniques,  and  tools  used  to 
solve  engineering  problems.  Use  of  the  slide  rule;  elements  of  engi- 
neering drawing.  Introduction  to  computer  programming.  Introduction 
to  graphical  analysis.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  or  problem  hours 
per  week. 

EGR  102.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGINEERING  PROBLEMS  II. 
(2)  Prerequisite:  EGR  101.  A  continuation  of  EGR  101.  Further  topics 
in  computer  programming;  charts,  graphs,  and  experimental  curve 
fitting;  development  of  drafting  skills  and  techniques.  Introduction 
to  the  engineering  approach  to  problem  solving.  One  lecture  and  two 
laboratory  or  problem  hours  per  week. 

EGR  103.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGINEERING  PROBLEMS  III. 
(2)  Prerequisite:  Two  semester  hours  of  engineering  drawing  or  the 
equivalent  in  practical  drafting  experience.  Introduction  to  computer 
programming.  Charts,  graphs,  and  graphical  analysis.  Introduction  to 
the  engineering  approach  to  problem  solving.  Not  open  to  students 
who  have  credit  for  either  EGR  101  or  EGR  102. 

EGR  251.  BASIC  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY  I.  (1)  Prerequi- 
site or  corequisite:  EAD  211.  The  first  of  a  series  of  engineering 
laboratories  designed  to  instruct  the  student  in  the  use  of  laboratory 
equipment,  and  to  develop  and  apply  the  principles  of  experimentation 
and  measurement.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

EGR  252.  BASIC  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY  II.  (1)  Prereq- 
uisite: EGR  251.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  MAT  271.  Continuation 
of  EGR  251,  emphasizing  use  of  digital  and  analog  computer  tech- 
niques. Lecture  and  laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged. 

EGR  253.  BASIC  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY  III.  (1)  Prereq- 
uisite: PHY  251;  prerequisite  or  corequisite:  EAD  211,  MAT  271. 
A  laboratory  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  experi- 
mental equipment  and  techniques  of  particular  interest  to  engineers. 
Designed  for  students  who  already  have  some  laboratory  experience, 
this  course  will  draw  from  experiments  used  in  EGR  251  and  EGR  252 
to  adequately  prepare  the  student  for  advanced  engineering  labora- 
tory work.  This  course  is  not  available  for  students  with  credit  for 
EGR  251  or  EGR  252.  Lecture  and  laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged. 

EGR  490.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  ENGINEERING.  (Variable  credit 
1-4  hours.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing 
in  engineering.  This  course  will  be  devoted  to  specific  new  areas  which 
are  emerging  in  the  various  fields  of  professional  engineering.  Given 
at  the  senior  level,  the  course  will  build  upon  and  synthesize  the 
knowledge  the  students  have  gained  from  the  engineering  science, 
mathematics,  and  physical  sciences  stems  of  the  core  curriculum.  The 
specific  topics  covered  in  each   separate   offering   of  the  course  will 
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serve  as  the  vehicle  for  teaching  engineering  analysis,  synthesis  and 
design,  while  simultaneously  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  students 
to  point  themselves  toward  an  area  of  specialization. 

EGR  491.  UNDERGRADUATE  RESEARCH.  (Variable  credit  1-4 
hours.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
department.  This  course  involves  the  independent  study  of  a  theoretical 
and/or  experimental  problem  in  a  specialized  area  of  engineering.  The 
student  can  pursue  some  particular  area  or  problem  to  a  depth  much 
greater  than  can  be  undertaken  within  the  scope  of  existing  courses. 
The  topics  of  the  investigation  may  originate  from  the  student  or  from 
the  faculty  member  who  will  supervise  the  study. 

Review  Classes  for  North  Carolina 
Engineering  Registration  Examination 

BASICS.  Forty-two  hours  of  work  reviewing  mathematics,  chemistry, 
economics,  and  the  basic  engineering  sciences  as  preparation  for  the 
Professional  Engineering  Basics  (EIT  or  Exam  I)  Examination. 

APPLIED.  Fifty-four  hours  of  work  reviewing  applications  in 
chemical,  civil,  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  and  engineering 
economics  as  preparation  for  the  Professional  Engineering  Applied 
(Exam  II)  Examination. 

Details  regarding  registration  for  these  courses  can  be  obtained 
from  the  College  of  Engineering. 

Liberal  Engineering  Studies 

The  impact  of  technology  on  man's  present  condition  and 
future  prospects  has  until  now  received  little  formal  study 
by  engineers  despite  their  close  involvement.  The  College  of 
Engineering  has  two  objectives  in  initiating  a  bridge  from 
the  Engineering  Arts  to  the  Liberal  Arts.  The  first  is  to 
respond  to  a  major  concern  on  the  part  of  many  of  those 
students  not  majoring  in  engineering.  Many  of  them  realize 
that  there  are  important  social  and  environmental  problems 
resulting  from  the  radical  present  and  future  changes  in 
technology,  and  it  is  the  aim  of  these  Liberal  Engineering 
Studies  to  put  the  problems  and  their  possible  technical 
solutions  into  perspective.  The  two  courses  listed  below  are 
a  first  effort  in  this  direction. 

LE  311.  TECHNOLOGY  IN  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Selected  historical  cases  in  science, 
applied  science,  and  technology  are  reviewed  to  show  the  impacts  that 
technological  advances  have  had  on  man's  world.  Emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  technologies  and  their  effect  on  man's  physical  environment 
rather  than  on  the  resulting  change  in  man's  viewpoint  toward  society, 
economics,  or  politics.  This  course  is  designed  for  non-engineering 
students. 
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LE  390.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROL.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Study  of  a  range  of  environmental 
problems  of  interest  to  the  class.  The  tracing  of  problem  cases  to 
their  technological  origins;  the  identification  of  available,  feasible, 
technological  solutions  to  the  specific  problems  treated.  On  site  in- 
spection of  industrial  sources  of  pollution  will  be  made  in  a  series  of 
field  trips.  Open  to  non-engineering  students;  not  open  to  environ- 
mental engineering  majors. 

The  second  objective  is  to  make  special  provisions  for 
those  students  majoring  in  engineering  who  find  that  their 
areas  of  interest  are  broader  than  can  be  accommodated  by 
existing  engineering  curricula.  Under  the  Minor  Option 
program  of  the  engineering  curriculum,  these  students  can 
elect  a  planned  series  of  courses  totaling  at  least  fifteen 
semester  hours  in  an  area  of  specialized  interest  other  than 
engineering.  The  student  undertaking  this  option  will  work 
with  both  his  engineering  career  counselor  and  a  faculty 
advisor  from  his  selected  area  of  interest  in  planning  this 
option. 


Engineering  Analysis  and  Design 

Chairman:  Professor  Wayne 

Assistant  Professors:  Davis,  Seevers,  Smith 

Lecturer:  Jenkins  (part-time) 

Instructor:  Baker  (part-time) 

A  new  type  of  professional,  a  systems  engineer,  is  needed 
to  assume  a  unique  role  in  today's  complex  society.  The 
curriculum  of  the  Engineering  Analysis  and  Design  Depart- 
ment is  structured  to  produce  a  graduate  engineer  who  is 
just  as  specialized  as  his  more  traditionally  trained  colleague 
but  with  the  capability  of  formulating  solutions  to  problems 
that  cut  across  the  traditional  boundaries.  The  systems 
oriented  approach  enables  the  engineer  to  cope  with  the 
synthesis  and  analysis  of  the  performance  of  mechanical 
and  electrical  systems  in  particular,  and  to  extend  this 
methodology  to  physical  systems  in  general. 

An  integrated  six  semester  sequence  of  courses  emphasiz- 
ing the  systems  approach  to  analysis  forms  the  core  of  this 
curriculum.  These  courses  are  designed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  similarity  of  the  concepts,  analysis  techniques,  and 
models  associated  with  the  various  disciplines.  Emphasis  is 
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placed  on  the  utilization  of  the  computer  to  assist  in  the 
formulation,  analysis,  and  design  of  large  systems. 

A  laboratory  sequence  of  four  courses  is  designed  to  serve 
two  purposes :  ( 1 )  to  teach  the  basic  techniques  of  instru- 
mentation and  (2)  to  relate  the  analytical  methods  de- 
veloped in  the  classroom  to  the  performance  of  real  physical 

systems. 

The  curriculum  requirements  are  flexible  enough  so  that 
the  student  may  synthesize  a  program  of  study  to  achieve 
his  particular  objectives  and  his  desired  degree  of  speciali- 
zation. This  is  done  through  the  use  of  the  minor  option, 
with  the  guidance  and  approval  of  the  student's  career 
counselor.  If  further  specialization  and  a  high  degree  of 
competance  in  a  particular  area  is  desired,  the  student  may 
be  encouraged  to  seek  an  advanced  degree. 

This  systems  approach  to  analysis,  coupled  with  a  judi- 
cious choice  of  a  minor  option,  provides  the  student  with  a 
balanced  and  well-rounded  education  in  the  fundamentals 
of  engineering  which  permit  him  to  assume  an  active  and 
creative  position  in  modern  society. 


Course  Descriptions 


Engineering  Analysis  and  Design 

EAD  211.  LINEAR  NETWORKS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  144. 
Introduction  of  Kirchoff' s  current  and  voltage  equations  using  oriented 
linear  graph  techniques.  Formulation  of  cutset  and  circuit  matrices. 
Terminal  equations  of  network  elements.  Formulation  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  systems  of  equations  by  matrix  methods.  Network 
theorems  and  equivalence.  Power  and  energy  functions. 

EAD  212.  LINEAR  ANALYSIS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  211.  Pre- 
requisite or  corequisite:  MAT  271.  Formulation  of  equations  and  the 
investigation  of  the  transient  and  steady  state  solution  of  these 
equations  with  step,  pulse  and  sinusoidal  driving  functions  using 
classical  methods.  The  vector  transform  as  an  introduction  to  sinu- 
soidal steady  state.  Sinusoidal  steady  state  and  frequency  response 
of  networks. 

EAD  322.  MECHANICAL  SYSTEMS  DESIGN.  (3)  Prerequisites: 
ESM  341  and  ME  321  or  consent  of  department.  An  introduction  to 
the  mechanical  design  and  dynamic  analysis  of  machine  elements  and 
systems;  linkages,  bearings,  gears,  springs  and  other  mechanical 
components  used  in  machine  systems. 
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EAD  332.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ELECTRONICS  AND  SEMI- 
CONDUCTORS. (3)  Prerequisite:  EE  311.  A  study  of  fundamental 
concepts  and  principles  embracing  both  vacuum  tube  and  semicon- 
ductor theory.  Semiconductor  and  vacuum  tube  parameters  and  charac- 
teristics. Small  signal  analysis  and  equivalent  circuits.  Rectifier 
circuitry,  vacuum  tube  and  gas  tube  power  devices:  thyratrons,  igni- 
trons,  etc.  Photoelectric  devices.  Amplifier  and  oscillator  charac- 
teristics and  their  configurations. 

EAD  342.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  DEVICES.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EE 
321.  Corequisites:  EE  311  and  ESM  321.  Magnetic  circuits.  Trans- 
former principles,  equations,  circuits.  Magnetic  amplifiers.  Incremental 
motion  transducers.  Field  of  distributed  windings.  Servo  control 
transformers,  selsyns. 

EAD  411.  AUTOMATIC  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
EE  312.  A  study  of  transfer  functions,  block  diagrams  and  signal 
flow  graphs.  Feedback  control  system  characteristics.  The  performance 
and  stability  of  feedback  systems  using  root  locus  and  frequency 
response  methods.  Time  domain  analysis  of  control  system.  The  design 
and  compensation  of  control  systems. 

EAD  412.  AUTOMATIC  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  II.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: EAD  411.  A  study  of  state  space  techniques  and  useful  state 
space  methods.  System  stability  and  Liapunov's  method.  Controlability 
and  observability  of  linear  systems.  The  formulation  of  the  state 
equations  for  discrete-time  systems  and  the  analysis  of  these  systems 
by  matrices.  Analysis  of  nonlinear  systems.  Optimal  control  system 
studies. 

EAD  414.  NETWORK  SYNTHESIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EE  312. 
Positive  real  functions,  their  properties  and  methods  of  testing. 
Driving  point  synthesis  of  LC,  RC  and  RL  networks  into  Foster  and 
Cauer  networks.  One  terminal  pair  RLC  network  synthesis  using  the 
Brune  and  Bott-Duffin  methods.  Realization  of  two  terminal  pair  net- 
works by  ladders,  Cauer  networks,  lattices  and  Darlington  networks. 
Approximation  methods. 

EAD  413.  NONLINEAR  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EE  312. 
Solutions  of  nonlinear  problems  using  numerical  methods,  graphical 
methods,  phase  plane  plots,  analysis  of  singular  points,  and  analytical 
techniques.  The  use  of  analogs  and  duals  for  writing  equations.  The 
use  of  the  analog  computer  and  digital  computer. 

EAD  421.  MACHINE  ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN  I.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: ME  321.  Senior  standing.  Technical  application  of  the  basic 
principles  of  the  mechanical  science  to  the  analysis  of  machines  and 
mechanical  systems.  Methods  of  design  of  typical  machine  elements. 
Strength  and  deflection  requirements. 

EAD  422.  MACHINE  ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN  II.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: EAD  421.  Synthesis  of  machines  and  mechanical  systems. 
Analysis,  creative  design  and  selection  of  machines  and  machine  ele- 
ments. 
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EAD  431.  ELECTRONICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  332.  A  study  of 
electronic  and  semiconductor  devices:  transistor  and  vacuum  tube 
power  devices,  audio  and  radio  frequency  amplifiers,  tunnel  diode 
amplifiers,  high  frequency  amplifiers,  feedback  analysis  of  vacuum 
tube  and  transistor  circuits,  modulation  and  demodulation  theory  and 
related  circuitry.  Generalized  oscillatory  analysis. 

EAD  432.  COMPUTER  ELECTRONICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD 
431.  A  study  of  logic  and  gate  circuits,  wave-shaping  circuits,  switch- 
ing circuits,  multivibrators,  pulse  circuits.  The  introduction  to  micro- 
wave electronics  principles  of  electron  devices  including  magnetrons, 
klystrons,  traveling  wave  tubes  and  particle  accelerators. 

EAD  441.  ELECTRIC  POWER  SYSTEM  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prereq- 
uisites: EE  312  and  ESM  321.  Transmission  lines:  constants,  circuit 
representations,  equations,  circle  diagrams.  System  representations, 
network  equations  and  solutions.  Load  flow  studies,  economic  opera- 
tion, fault  studies,  stability  studies. 


Electrical  Engineering 


EE  311.  TRANSIENTS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  212.  The  study  of 
the  Laplace  transform  theorems,  concepts,  properties  and  techniques, 
and  its  application  to  networks.  The  formulation  of  network  equations 
and  the  investigation  of  the  transient  and  steady  state  solutions  of 
these  equations  for  networks  with  step,  pulse,  periodic,  and  sinusoidal 
driving  functions.  Introduction  to  complex  variables,  residues,  and 
partial  fractions.  Initial  conditions,  switching  and  transition  transients. 
The  vector  transform  as  an  introduction  to  the  sinusoidal  steady  state. 

EE  312.  ALTERNATING  CIRCUIT  THEORY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
EE  311.  Analysis  and  investigation  of  sinusoidal  circuits:  series, 
parallel,  network  theorems,  matching,  coupled  circuits,  etc.,  mesh, 
branch  and  node  equations  of  RLCM  multimesh  networks  in  vector 
notation,  both  through  matrix  formulation  and  direct  formulation 
from  the  graph.  The  Fourier  series  and  its  application  to  networks. 
Two  and  four  terminal  network  equivalences,  the  methods  for  the 
restrictions  on  their  interconnections.  Filter  theory:  conventional  and 
image  parameter  methods. 

EE  351.  EE  LABORATORY  I.  (1)  Prerequisites:  EGR  252  and  EE 
311,  and  ESM  parallel.  A  continuation  of  EGR  252,  involving  experi- 
ments in  the  areas  of  circuit  theory  and  fields.  Three  hours. 

EE  352.  EE  LABORATORY  II.  (1)  Prerequisites:  EE  312  and 
EAD  332  parallel.  A  continuation  of  EE  351  involving  experiments 
in  the  areas  of  circuit  theory,  electronics,  and  semi-conductors.  Three 
hours. 

EE  442.  ELECTRIC  MACHINERY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EE  312. 
Direct-current  machines,  induction  machines.  Machines  in  control 
systems.  Synchronous  machines.  Fractional  horsepower  motors. 
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EE  451.  EE  LABORATORY  III.  (1)  Prerequisites:  EE  312,  EAD 
332,  and  EE  352.  A  continuation  of  EE  352  involving  experiments  in 
the  areas  of  circuit  theory,  electronics,  and  electromagnetics.  Three 
hours. 

EE  452.  EE  LABORATORY  IV.  (1)  Prerequisite:  EE  451.  A  contin- 
uation of  EE  451  involving  experiments  in  electromagnetics,  devices, 
and  machines.  Three  hours. 


Mechanical  Engineering 

ME  321.  THEORY  OF  MACHINES.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  242.  Ap- 
plication of  dynamics  to  mechanical  systems.  Static-force  analysis. 
Dynamic-force  analysis  of  plane  motion  and  space  mechanisms. 

ME  351.  ME  LABORATORY  I.  (1)  Corequisites :  ESM  311  and 
ESM  341.  Theory  and  principles  of  instrumentation.  Measurement  of 
thermodynamic  properties,  flow  properties,  and  strain.  Preparation  of 
Engineering  reports.  No  lecture  hours.  One  laboratory  period  of  three 
hours  a  week. 

ME  352.  ME  LABORATORY  II.  (1)  Prerequisite:  ME  351.  Corequi- 
site:  ESM  312.  Continuation  of  ME  351.  Analysis  of  simple  systems. 
No  lecture  hours.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

ME  424.  MECHANICAL  VIBRATIONS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ME  321 
and  MAT  271.  Study  of  vibratory  motion,  including  one  or  more 
degrees  of  freedom,  with  and  without  damping. 

ME  451.  ME  LABORATORY  III.  (1)  Prerequisite:  ME  352.  Senior 
standing.  The  selection  of  appropriate  instrumentation  and  the  ex- 
perimental analysis  of  a  predetermined  small  scale  engineering  system. 
No  lecture  hours.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

ME  452.  ME  LABORATORY  IV.  (1)  Prerequisite:  ME  451.  Contin- 
uation of  ME  451. 


Department  of  Engineering  Science, 
Mechanics  and  Materials 

Chairman:  Associate  Professor  Norem 

Associate  Professor:  Kim 

Assistant  Professors:  Coleman,  Crippen 

Lecturers:  Clay  (part-time),  Gibbon  (part-time) 

The  engineering  sciences  are  identified  as  those  areas  of 
engineering  which  emphasize  the  application  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  physical  sciences,  primarily  chemi- 
stry and  physics,  to  engineering  problems.  Some  classical 
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engineering  areas  recognized  to  fall  within  this  field  in- 
clude the  thermal  sciences,  heat  transfer,  engineering 
mechanics,  engineering  materials,  electric  and  magnetic 
fields  and  physical  electronics. 

Using  the  flexibility  provided  by  the  BSE  major  option- 
minor  option  provisions  and  with  careful  planning  with  his 
engineering  career  counselor,  a  student  can  develop  a 
variety  of  educational  programs  which  would  provide  the 
background  for  professional  engineering  licensing  and  prac- 
tice in  any  of  the  areas  included  within  the  engineering 
sciences.  He  can  prepare  for  graduate  study  in  the  general 
field  of  engineering  science  or  in  one  of  its  major  areas. 
He  can  also  develop  an  individualized  study  program  in  one 
of  the  newly  emerging  interdisciplinary  fields  involving  the 
merger  of  engineering  and  the  various  science  areas,  such 
as  biomechanics  and  biomaterials. 

In  addition  to  providing  preparation  for  graduate  work 
or  engineering  practice  any  of  the  various  fields  of  engineer- 
ing science,  the  breadth  of  topics  included  within  the  engi- 
neering science  courses  provides  a  unique  opportunity  for 
the  person  interested  in  an  exceptionally  broad  engineering 
education. 


Course  Descriptions 
Engineering  Science,  Mechanics  and  Materials 

ESM  241.  ENGINEERING  MECHANICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT 
144.  Review  of  vector  algebra;  unit  vectors,  scalar  and  vector  products 
of  vectors.  Newton's  Laws:  the  equilibrium  of  a  particle,  friction,  the 
equilibrium  of  systems  of  particles  and  of  rigid  bodies.  Center  of 
gravity,  center  of  mass,  centroids.  The  kinematics  of  a  particle: 
rectangular  Cartesian  and  orthogonal  curvilinear  coordinates.  The 
kinematics  of  rigid  bodies;  relative  motion.  The  dynamics  of  a  particle: 
Newton's  second  law,  work  and  kinetic  energy,  potential  energy,  work 
and  conservative  force  fields,  impulse  and  momentum. 

ESM  242.  ENGINEERING  MECHANICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM 
241.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  MAT  271.  The  dynamics  of  systems 
of  particles:  impulse  and  momentum  of  a  system  of  particles,  moment 
of  momentum,  work  and  kinetic  energy  of  a  system  of  particles. 
Moments  and  products  of  inertia;  principal  moments  of  inertia  and 
principal  axes.  The  dynamics  of  rigid  bodies:  Euler's  equations,  work 
and  energy  equations  of  a  rigid  body,  plane  motion  of  a  rigid  body. 
Single  degree  of  freedom  vibrations. 
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ESM  311.  THERMODYNAMICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ESM  241  or 
PHY  221  and  MAT  271.  First  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics. 
Work  and  heat.  Thermodynamic  probability  and  entropy.  Ideal  and 
real  gases.  Nonreactive  mixtures  of  gases.  Availability  and  irreversi- 
bility. Vapor  and  gas  power  cycles. 

ESM  312.  THERMODYNAMICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  311. 
General  thermodynamic  relations;  equations  of  state  and  generalized 
charts.  Combustion,  dissociation  and  chemical  equilibrium.  Introduc- 
tion to  statistical  thermodynamics. 

ESM  321.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ELECTROMAGNETIC  FIELDS. 
(3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  211.  A  study  of  electric  and  magnetic  fields 
using  the  vector  formulation.  Vector  analysis.  Electrostatics:  potential 
functions,  dielectrics,  capacitance,  energy  and  forces  associated  with 
electric  fields,  solution  of  Laplace's  and  Poisson's  equations.  Magneto- 
statics:  vector  potential  functions,  Lorentz  forces,  hysteresis,  magnetic 
polarization  and  induction,  and  energy.  Gauss's,  Ampere's,  Faraday's 
laws,  etc.  leading  to  the  Maxwell  equations. 

ESM  322.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  WAVES.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM 
321.  A  study  of  Maxwell's  equations,  transmission  line  theory,  plane 
waves  in  media,  propagation  of  electromagnetic  waves  in  various 
media.  The  phenomena  of  reflection  and  refraction  at  interfaces  of 
two  dissimilar  materials.  Guided  electromagnetic  waves  in  coaxial 
cables  and  waveguides. 

ESM  341.  MECHANICAL  BEHAVIOR  OF  SOLIDS.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: ESM  241.  The  analysis  of  stresses  resulting  from  the  application 
of  forces  to  deformable  solid  bodies  and  the  mechanical  behavior  of 
materials  resulting  from  these  stresses.  Stresses  produced  by  axial 
loads,  torsion,  bending,  and  combinations  of  these  are  analyzed.  Elastic 
and  viscoelastic  behavior,  time  and  temperature  effects  upon  prop- 
erties and  design  applications  are  considered. 

ESM  342.  FLUID  MECHANICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ESM  341  and 
MAT  271.  Properties  of  fluids,  fluid  statics,  derivation  and  application 
of  equations  for  conservation  of  mass,  energy,  linear  momentum,  and 
angular  momentum.  Dimensional  analysis  and  dynamic  similitude. 
Viscous  effects.  Ideal  fluid  flow. 

ESM  351.  ESM  LABORATORY  I.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisites: 
ESM  341  and  361.  Laboratory  experiments  in  the  structure  and 
properties  of  materials.  Development  of  experimental  techniques 
necessary  in  engineering  mechanics  and  materials.  Three  laboratory 
hours  per  week. 

ESM  352.  ESM  LABORATORY  II.  (1)  Prerequisite:  ESM  351.  Pre- 
requisites or  corequisites:  ESM  342  and  362.  Continuation  of  ESM 
351.  Studies  of  complex  alloy  systems  and  dynamic  and  temperature 
dependent  properties  of  solid,  fluid,  and  viscoelastic  materials.  Three 
laboratory  hours  per  week. 
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ESM  361.  MATERIALS  SCIENCE  I.  (3)  Prerequisites  or  corequi- 
sites:  ESM  311  and  341.  Types  and  classifications  of  materials.  Atomic 
and  crystal  structure.  Physical  properties.  Phase  diagrams,  alloy 
theory,  kinetics  of  metallurgical  processes,  and  phase  transformations. 

ESM  364.  MATERIALS  SCIENCE  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  361. 
Deformation  and  fracture  theory.  Mechanical  properties,  strengthen- 
ing concepts,  heat  treating  and  property  control.  Design,  fabrication, 
and  application  considerations. 

ESM  411.  HEAT  TRANSFER  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ESM  311  and 
342.  Analysis  of  steady  state  and  transient  heat  conduction.  Heat 
transfer  by  radiation.  Radiation  networks.  Gaseous  radiation  exchange. 

ESM  412.  ENERGY  CONVERSION  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  312. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ESM  411.  Application  of  the  basic  concepts 
of  thermodynamics,  heat  transfer  and  fluid  flow  to  power  plant 
problems. 

ESM  414.  DYNAMICS  AND  THERMODYNAMICS  OF  COMPRES- 
SIBLE FLOW.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ESM  311  and  342.  Compressible  flow 
equations,  isentropic  flow,  normal  shock  waves.  Fanno  and  Raleigh 
line  flows.  Nonsteady  one  dimensional  flow. 

ESM  416.  ENERGY  CONVERSION  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  411. 
Study  of  conversion  of  heat  into  power.  Thermoelectric,  magnetohydro- 
dynamic  engines,  thermionic  converters,  solar  and  fuel  cells. 

ESM  418.  REFRIGERATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  411.  Vapor 
compression,  absorption  and  low  temperature  refrigeration  cycles  and 
systems. 

ESM  419.  HEAT  TRANSFER  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  411. 
Natural  and  forced  convection  based  upon  boundary  layer  theory.  Heat 
transfer  in  fluids  with  change  in  phase.  Introduction  to  mass  transfer. 

ESM  422.  RADIATION  AND  MICROWAVE  THEORY  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: ESM  321.  A  study  of  radiation  into  free  space;  antenna 
theory.  Microwave  theory:  components  and  junctions,  methods  of  feed- 
ing, matching,  terminations  and  generation.  Microwave  amplifiers  and 
oscillators.  Introduction  to  Laser  theory. 

ESM  434.  SOLID  STATE  ELECTRONICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY 
241.  Band  structure  of  solids.  Electric  analog  for  an  array  of  atoms. 
Electron  transport  mechanisms  in  conduction,  diffusion,  tunneling 
Electronic  models  of  varactors,  tunnel  diodes,  and  solid  state  micro- 
wave devices. 

ESM  441.  ADVANCED  SOLID  MECHANICS.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ESM  341.  Theoretical  analysis  of  two-  and  three-dimensional  stress 
and  strain  as  Cartesian  tensor  quantities.  Generalized  Hooke's  law 
Mohr's  circle.  Stress  and  strain  ellipsoids.  Fracture  mechanics. 

ESM  443.  EXPERIMENTAL  STRESS  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: ESM  341.  Theoretical  and  experimental  techniques  of  stress  and 
strain  analysis,  with  experimental  emphasis  on  electrical  gages  and 
instrumentation;  brittle  coatings  and  photoelasticity. 
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ESM  446.  CONTINUUM  MECHANICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  441. 
Analysis  of  mechanics  of  continua,  including  elastic,  plastic,  fluid,  and 
viscoelastic  media.  Development  of  general  concepts  and  equations  of 
stress  and  strain  applicable  to  all  types  of  continuous  materials. 

ESM  455.  ESM  LABORATORY  III.  (1)  Prerequisite:  ESM  352. 
Advanced  experiments  in  fluid  and  solid  mechanics  and  engineering 
materials.  Experimental  work  will  parallel  topics  covered  in  senior 
ESM  courses.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

ESM  456.  ESM  LABORATORY  IV.  (1)  Prerequisite:  ESM  455. 
Continuation  of  ESM  455. 

ESM  461.  SOLID  STATE  TRANSFORMATIONS.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ESM  361.  Thermodynamics,  morphology,  and  kinetics  of  solid  state 
transformations.  Diffusion  and  absolute  reaction  rate  theory;  crystal- 
lography nature  of  phase  transformations;  nucleation  and  growth 
processes;  precipitation;  oxidation  and  scaling  reactions. 

ESM  462.  MATERIALS  PRODUCTION  AND  PROCESSES.  (3) 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ESM  362.  Applications  of  thermodynamics 
and  chemistry  to  extractive  and  process  metallurgy.  Fundamental 
principles  of  materials  forming  operations.  Casting,  mechanical  work- 
ing, and  joining  methods. 


Department  of  Urban  and 
Environmental  Engineering 

Chairman:  Celanese  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  Bell 

Assistant  Professors:  Bayer,  Evett 

Lecturer:  (part-time)  Fidelle 

One  of  the  major  thrusts  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  the  establishment  of  ways  in  which 
urban  problems  can  be  identified  and  solutions  found.  The 
College  of  Engineering  has  in  turn  initiated  a  program  in 
which  urban  and  environmental  aspects  of  engineering  are 
emphasized.  Traditionally  many  of  these  concerns  have  been 
treated  within  civil  engineering,  and  all  of  the  civil  engi- 
neering courses  at  UNCC  have  been  continued  within  the 
new  Department  of  Urban  and  Environmental  Engineering. 
In  the  curriculum,  urban  and  environmental  issues  are  the 
bases  used  for  example  problems,  for  student  exercises,  and 
for  independent  study  projects.  In  this  department,  the 
candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineer- 
ing will  take  a  curriculum  that  prepares  him  to  become  a 
professional  civil  engineer  upon  completion  of  legal  require- 
ments as  specified  by  individual  states. 
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The  urban  and  non-urban  problems  of  the  environment 
cannot  be  distinctly  separated,  or  independently  dealt  with. 
Also,  the  traditional  functions  of  civil  engineers  to  provide 
buildings  and  bridges,  dams,  harbors  and  canals,  railroads 
and  other  facilities  must  be  continued,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  urgent  problems  of  the  environment  are  as- 
sessed and  solved.  Thus,  the  department  will  emphasize 
urban  problem  areas  associated  with  structural  engineering, 
transportation  engineering,  and  environmental  engineering. 
For  example,  more  emphasis  will  be  given  to  metropolitan 
traffic,  while  concern  is  continued  in  the  area  of  interstate 
highways ;  and  more  emphasis  will  be  given  to  water  pollu- 
tion problems  while  continuing  the  study  of  water  resource 
systems  and  the  building  of  water  delivery  systems  for  an 
increasing  population. 

Some  students  will  wish  to  plan  early  in  their  under- 
graduate careers  for  continuation  of  their  engineering 
studies  beyond  the  first  degree.  The  large  number  of  fields 
of  graduate  study  which  can  logically  follow  the  curriculum 
offered  by  the  Department  of  Urban  and  Environmental 
Engineering  prevent  detailed  description  of  how  each  stu- 
dent should  plan  his  program  of  study.  The  minor  option 
sequence  allows  flexibility  for  such  "field"  concentration, 
and  each  student  will  design  his  minor  option  program  with 
his  career  counselor  to  achieve  his  individual  goal. 


Course  Descriptions 
Urban  and  Environmental  Engineering 

Structural  Engineering 

UEE  321.  STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  241. 
Analysis  of  statically  determinate  beams  and  frame  structures  under 
fixed  and  moving-  loads;  influence  lines  and  criteria  for  moving  loads. 
Beam  and  truss  deflections.  Analysis  of  statically  indeterminate 
structures  by  graphical  methods,  moment  area,  slope  deflection,  and 
moment  distribution. 

UEE  322.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  DESIGN  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
UEE  321.  Analysis  and  design  of  reinforced  concrete  beams,  columns, 
slabs,  and  footings.  Codes  and  specifications. 

UEE  351.  UEE  LABORATORY  I.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
UEE  321,  ESM  311  and  341.  Prerequisite:  EGR  252.  Continuation  of 
EGR  252  with  experiments   pertaining  to   urban   and   environmental 
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engineering  problems.  Measurement  of  thermodynamic  and  mechanical 
properties  of  materials.  Three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

UEE  352.  UEE  LABORATORY  II.  (1)  Prerequisite:  UEE  351.  Pre- 
requisite or  corequisite:  ESM  342,  UEE  322.  Continuation  of  UEE  351. 
Analysis  of  simple  systems.  Testing  of  concrete  members.  Three  labor- 
atory hours  per  week. 

UEE  421.  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  DESIGN  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  UEE 
321.  Analysis  and  design  of  tension  and  compression  members. 
Riveted,  bolted,  and  welded  connections. 

UEE  422.  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  DESIGN  II.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
UEE  421.  Design  of  multispan  and  multistory  structures;  composite 
and  built-up  girders;  combined  stresses;  torsion. 

UEE  423.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  DESIGN  II.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: UEE  322.  Design  of  beam  girders  and  slabs,  foundations,  and 
retaining  walls;  prestressed  concrete. 


Environmental  Engineering 

UEE  441.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ENGINEERING  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  department.  Principles  and  methods  of  water  supply,  treat- 
ment, and  distribution;  waste  water  collection,  treatment,  and  disposal; 
sanitation. 

UEE  442.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ENGINEERING  II.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
UEE  441.  A  continuation  of  UEE  441.  Problems  of  air  and  water 
pollution  and  solid  waste  disposal. 

UEE  444.  HYDROLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  department. 
Precipitation,  stream  gaging,  evaporation  and  transpiration,  ground 
water,  hydrographic  analysis;  stream  flow  routing,  frequency,  and 
duration. 

UEE  453.  UEE  LABORATORY  III.  (1)  Prerequisite:  UEE  352.  Pre- 
requisites or  corequisites:  UEE  441  and  UEE  461.  Continuation  of 
UEE  352.  Laboratory  problems  in  environmental  engineering  and 
water  quality  analysis.  Analysis  and  design  of  transportation  systems. 
Three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

Transportation  Engineering 

UEE  261.  SURVEYING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  144.  Elements  of 
plane  surveying  including  taping,  transit,  level,  stadia,  plane  table, 
topographic  surveying  and  mapping,  care  and  adjustment  of  instru- 
ments; error  adjustments;  area  and  earthwork  computations;  intro- 
duction to  photogrammetry;  computer  techniques.  Periods  for  labora- 
tory, lecture,  and  field  work  will  be  scheduled. 

UEE  454.  UEE  LABORATORY  IV.  (1)  Prerequisite:  UEE  453. 
Prerequisites  or  corequisites:  UEE  421  and  UEE  468.  Continuation  of 
UEE  453.  Soil  testing  and  analysis.  Problems  in  steel  design.  Three 
laboratory  hours  per  week. 
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UEE  461.  TRANSPORTATION  ENGINEERING  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  department.  Transportation  planning  and  economic  con- 
siderations. Introduction  to  highway  design. 

UEE  468.  SOIL  MECHANICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  342.  Engi- 
neering properties  of  soils;  identification  and  classification;  introduc- 
tion to  the  design  of  foundations,  retaining  walls,  and  other  engineer- 
ing structures. 

Department  of  Engineering  Technology 

Chairman:  Assistant  Professor  Grant 

Assistant  Professors:  Bromm,  Christie,  Elliott, 

Gerhardt,  Liu,  Phelps,  Priebe 

Instructors:  (part-time),  Browning,  Topp 

Engineering  and  technical  education  have  experienced  a 
total  metamorphosis  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  com- 
plexities of  space  exploration,  nuclear  power,  communica- 
tions systems,  environmental  control,  information  process- 
ing, transportation  systems,  etc.,  have  demanded  a  great 
increase  in  the  involvement  of  professional  engineers  in 
theoretical  and  analytical  work.  This  has  resulted  in  a  much 
greater  emphasis  upon  science  and  mathematics  in  profes- 
sional engineering  curricula. 

At  the  same  time,  after  the  more  complex  devices  and 
systems  have  been  engineered,  their  design,  development, 
and  operation  require  the  sophisticated  knowledge  and  skills 
of  practitioners  of  what  might  be  called  the  "applied  engi- 
neering sciences".  Programs  dedicated  to  fulfilling  this 
urgent  need  are  now  developing  rapidly  over  the  United 
States.  The  aim  and  content  of  these  programs  are  distinctly 
different  from  professional  engineering  curricula. 

To  provide  the  appropriate  distinction  from  both  the 
theoretical-professional  engineers  and  from  the  engineering 
technicians  who  are  graduated  from  the  two-year  technical 
institutes,  the  designation  "engineering  technologist"  is 
being  used  throughout  the  United  States  for  the  graduates 
of  four-year  applied  engineering  or  "engineering  tech- 
nology" curricula. 

The  two-year  technical  institute  programs  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  in  many  other  states  provide  excellent  foundations 
for  engineering  technology  curricula.  Therefore,  the  engi- 
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neering  technology  program  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  limited  to  the  junior  and  senior 
years,  and  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  certificate  is  the 
principal  basis  for  admission. 

The  foundation  courses  in  science  and  mathematics  in  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  of  the  UNCC  Engineering 
Curricula  differ  greatly  in  objective  and  content  from  the 
science  and  mathematics  courses  in  AAS  programs.  There- 
fore, the  AAS  graduate  who  decides  that  he  wishes  to 
pursue  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  Degree, 
rather  than  the  Bachelor  of  Engineering  Technology  De- 
gree, should  effect  his  change  of  objective  as  early  as  pos- 
sible to  minimize  loss  of  time  and  credit. 

Requirements  for  Admission 

A  student  who  has  graduated  from  a  technical  institute 
or  the  technical  division  of  a  junior  college  and  who  wishes 
to  enter  the  engineering  technology  program  at  UNCC  must 
meet  the  following  requirements : 

1.  Have  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree  (or  equivalent) 
in  a  field  appropriate  to  the  option  which  he  plans  to  enter. 

2.  Have  an  overall  quality-point  average  of  at  least  2.20  (based 
on  the  4.0  system)  on  all  courses  taken  at  the  technical  in- 
stitute (exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be  considered  on  the  basis 
of  individual  merit),  and 

3.  Have  satisfactorily  completed  the  prerequisite  courses  for  the 
option  which  he  plans  to  enter  (see  page  111). 

There  is  considerable  variance  among  the  objectives  and 
contents  of  technical  institute  programs  throughout  the 
Southeast  and  throughout  the  United  States.  Should  this 
result  in  entrance  deficiencies,  the  student  can  usually  re- 
move these  deficiencies  at  Central  Piedmont  Community 
College  in  Charlotte  prior  to  admission  to  UNCC,  or  during 
his  first  year  at  UNCC.  In  the  latter  case,  the  UNCC  tuition 
covers  the  Central  Piedmont  enrollment  through  a  con- 
sortium arrangement. 

If  the  student  is  deficient  in  calculus,  physics,  or  any  non- 
technical subject,  it  may  be  taken  at  UNCC.  However,  with 
the  exception  of  calculus  and  physics,  none  of  the  technical 
courses  appearing  on  the  lists  of  prerequisites  are  offered 
on  the  UNCC  Campus. 
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It  is  recommended  that  all  entering  students  take  an 
exemption  examination  for  English  101.  If  this  is  not  taken 
(and  passed)  then  English  101  must  be  taken  during  the 
student's  first  year  of  enrollment  in  addition  to  the  regular 
curriculum. 

Prerequisite  Background  for  the  Bachelor  of 
Engineering  Technology  Degree 

The  student  should  have  covered  the  following  subject 
matter  in  his  two-year  technical  institute  program.  Quarter- 
hours  indicated  are  minima. 

Descriptive  Title  Quarter-Hours 

English  Composition  3 

Technical  Report  Writing 3 

Public  Speaking 3 

Algebra  and  Trigonometry 8 

Analytic  Geometry,  Differential  and 

Integral  Calculus   10 

General  Physics  (with  laboratory)   12 

Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 6 

Other  non-technical  subjects   3 

Technical  courses  in  Major  Area 48* 

TOTAL 96 


*The  1+8  hours  of  major  work  should  include  courses  cover- 
ing all  of  the  subjects  in  any  one  of  the  areas  shown  below. 


Computer/Electronics    Civil 


Drafting 
D.C.  Circuits 
A.C.  Circuits 
Electronic  Instruments 

and  Measurements 
Vacuum  Tubes  and 

Transistors 
Amplifiers  and 

Oscillators 
Transmitters  and 

Receivers,  or 

Control  Systems 
Transistor  Circuit 

Analysis 
Pulse  Circuits 


Drafting 

Surveying 

Statics 

Strength  of  Materials 

Properties  of 
Materials 

Properties  of 
Concrete 

Properties  of  Soils 

Construction  Methods 
and  Equipment 

Construction  Esti- 
mates and  Costs 

Codes,  Contracts,  and 
Specifications 


Mechanical 

Drafting 

Machine  Processes 

Machine  Design 

Statics 

Strength  of  Materials 

Hydraulics 

Metallurgy 
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Curriculum  Requirements  for  the 

Bachelor  of  Engineering  Technology  Degree 

Computer  I  Electronics  Technology 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


ECT  311   3 

ECT  351   1 

ECT  381   3 

ET  370    3 

ECO  201  or  202  (b)   3 

CHE  101  (a)    4 

17 


ECT  312   3 

ECT  352   1 

ECT  382   3 

ET  371    3 

CSC  100    3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 

Elective    (c)     3 

16 


SENIOR  YEAR 


ECT  481   3 

ECT  451     1 

ET  471    3 

Major  Elective   (d)    3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 

Elective  (c)    3 

Free  Elective  (e)    3 

16 


ECT  412   3 

CSC  201    3 

Major  Elective   (d)    3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 

Elective  (c)    3 

Free  Elective  (e)    3 

15 


NOTE:  Students  who   do   not  pass   the   exemption   examination   for 
English  101  must  take  English  101  prior  to  ECT  451. 


Civil  Engineering  Technology 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

CET  311 

or 
or 

3 
3 

CET  312 

3 

CET  321 

CET  332   

CET  352   

ET  371    

CSC  100 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 
Electives  (c) 

3 
1 
3 
3 

a 

CET  351 
ET  370 
ECO  201 
CHE  101 

202   (b) 
GEOL  102* 

1 

3 
3 

4 

17 


16 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


CET  411   3 

ET  473      3 

Major  Elective  (d)   4  or  3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 

Elective   (c)    3 

Free  Elective  (e)    3 


CET  412   3 

CET  462   3 

Major  Elective  (d)  3  or  4 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 

Elective  (c)    3 

Free  Elective  (e)    3 


16  or  15 


15  or  16 


*It  is  recommended  that  students  who  are  primarily  interested  in 
environmental  technology  take  Chemistry  101  and  those  who  are 
primarily  interested  in  construction  take  Geology  102. 

NOTE:  Students  who   do  not  pass   the   exemption   examination  for 
English  101  must  taken  English  101  prior  to  CET  411. 


Mechanical  Engineering  Technolgoy 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


MET   311  3 

MET  331    3 

MET  351    1 


ET  370  3 

ECO  201  or  202  (b)  3 

CHE  101  (a)  4 


MET   312    3 

MET   322    3 

MET   352    1 

ET  371    3 

CSC  100  3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 

Elective  (c)      3 


17 


16 


SENIOR  YEAR 


MET   411                  3 

ET  471  3 

Major  Elective   (d)    3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 

Elective  (c)                      3 

Free  Elective  (e)  3 

15 


MET   452              1 

MET  462                      3 

MET   472    3 

Major  Elective  (d)   3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 

Elective  (c)        3 

Free  Elective  (e)    3 

16 


NOTE:  Students  who   do   not  pass   the   exemption   examination   for 
English  101  must  take  English  101  prior  to  MET  411. 

Notes 

(a)  A  student  who  has  previously  taken  a  college-level  course  in 
general  chemistry  should  substitute  for  this  requirement  another 
course  in  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  or  geology  or  geography 
101,  341,  or  344. 
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(b)  Economics  202  is  recommended  for  students  who  have  previously 
taken  a  course  in  general  economics.  Economics  201  is  not  a 
prerequisite  for  Economics  202. 

(c)  Humanities  and  social  science  electives  must  be  selected  from 
approved  courses  in  the  humanities,  social  sciences  or  communi- 
cations. 

(d)  Major  electives  must  be  300  or  400  level  courses  related  to  the 
student's  field  of  specialization  or  in  business  administration. 

(e)  Free  electives  must  be  approved  by  the  student's  counselor. 


Course  Descriptions 

Engineering  Technology 

An  Engineering  Technology  course  may  be  used  for 
elective  or  minor  credit  by  a  student  in  another  major  only 
with  the  prior  approval  of  the  student's  major  department 
and  the  Department  of  Engineering  Technology. 

ET  370.  BASIC  ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
College  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  analytic  geometry.  A  course  de- 
signed to  give  students  intensive  practice  in  the  methods  of  solving 
engineering  problems  which  require  a  knowledge  of  algebra,  deter- 
minants, trigonometry,  analytic  geometry,  and  vector  algebra. 

ET  371.  ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ET  370 
and  differential  and  integral  calculus.  Methods  of  solving  engineering 
problems  which  involve  the  differentiation  and  integration  of  algebraic, 
trigonometric,  and  logarithmic  functions;  use  of  integral  tables. 

ET  471.  ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS  II  A.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ET  371. 
A  study  of  constant  coefficient  linear  differential  equations,  including 
non-homogeneous  equations;  Laplace  transforms  and  the  use  of 
Laplace  transform  tables;  applications  to  the  analysis  of  dynamic 
systems.  An  introduction  to  the  analog  computer  and  the  simulation 
of  physical  systems.  (ET  471  and  ET  473  cannot  both  be  taken  for 
credit  toward  BET  degree  requirements.) 

ET  473.  ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS  II  B.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ET  371. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CSC  100.  A  study  of  constant  coefficient 
linear  differential  equations,  including  non-homogeneous  equations, 
with  applications  to  physical  systems.  Introduction  to  elementary 
numerical  methods  which  are  useful  in  the  field  of  engineering  with 
application  to  the  solution  of  engineering  problems  on  the  digital 
computer.  (ET  471  and  ET  473  cannot  both  be  taken  for  credit  toward 
BET  degree  requirements.) 
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Computer / Electronics  Technology 

ECT  311.  ANALYSIS  OF  LINEAR  NETWORKS.  (3)  Prerequisite 
or  corequisite:  ET  370.  Review  of  complex  numbers  and  phasor  nota- 
tion. Steady  state  analysis  of  electrical  networks  using  Kirchoff's 
laws;  applications  of  various  network  theorems;  magnetically  coupled 
circuits;  three-phase  circuits. 

ECT  312.  SEMICONDUCTORS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECT  311.  A  study 
of  the  atomic  structure  and  physical  properties  of  semiconductor 
materials  followed  by  a  study  of  specific  devices,  such  as  junction 
diodes,  thermistors,  unijunctions,  field-effect  transistors,  and  tunnel 
diodes.  Applications  of  these  devices  in  specific  circuits. 

ECT  351.  ELECTROMECHANICAL  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequi- 
site or  corequisite:  ECT  311.  Experiments  designed  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  various  types  of  small  electric  motors  and  generators 
and  their  operating  characteristics,  including  synchros;  experiments 
designed  to  illustrate  and  verify  various  network  theorems. 

ECT  352.  LOGICAL  DESIGN  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  ECT  382.  Experiments  illustrating  the  logical  design  of 
both  relay  switching  networks  and  various  types  of  digital  circuits 
using  semiconductors. 

ECT  381.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LOGICAL  DESIGN.  (3)  A  study  of 
various  types  of  number  systems,  arithmetic  operations  in  the  binary 
system,  and  the  elements  of  Boolean  algebra  and  propositional  logic; 
representation  of  Boolean  functions  by  designation  numbers  and  use 
of  maps  for  reducing  Boolean  functions;  simplest  product-of-sums  and 
simplest  sum-of-products  forms.  Design  of  relay  switching  networks. 

ECT  382.  LOGICAL  DESIGN  OF  DIGITAL  SYSTEMS.  (3)  Prereq- 
uisite: ECT  381.  Application  of  the  techniques  studied  in  ECT  381  to 
the  design  of  various  types  of  flip-flops,  registers,  counters,  adders  and 
other  types  of  digital  circuits.  Methods  of  serial  and  parallel  addition 
and  subtraction. 

ECT  412.  DIGITAL  ELECTRONICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ECT  312 
and  ECT  382.  The  design  of  various  types  of  switching  circuits  using 
DTL,  TTL,  and  other  types  of  logic  and  the  application  of  these 
circuits  to  the  design  of  various  combinational  and  sequential  circuits. 
Emphasis  on  designing  with  integrated  circuits. 

ECT  451.  DIGITAL  COMPUTER  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite 
or  corequisite:  ECT  481.  Experiments  illustrating  the  functions  of  the 
various  elements  of  a  digital  computer,  the  operation  of  different 
types  of  peripheral  equipment,  the  effects  of  faulty  components,  and 
trouble-shooting  procedures.  Visits  to  local  computer  installations 
enable  the  student  to  observe  different  types  of  systems. 

ECT  452.  DIGITAL  ELECTRONICS  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequi- 
site or  corequisite:  ECT  412.  Experiments  illustrating  the  design  and 
operation  of  various  types  of  digital  circuits  using  transistors, 
MOSFET's,  and  integrated  circuits. 
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ECT  481.  COMPUTER  DESIGN.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECT  382.  The 
function  and  operation  of  the  various  elements  that  comprise  a  digital 
computer;  methods  for  performing  arithmetic  operations;  types  of 
memories;  types  of  I/O  equipment;  communication  with  the  computer. 

ECT  483.  MODULATION  AND  TRANSMISSION.  (3)  Prerequisites: 
ECT  382  and  ET  371.  An  introduction  to  Fourier  series.  Frequency 
analysis  of  signals;  amplitude,  phase,  and  pulse  modulation  methods. 

ECT  484.  DESIGN  OF  REAL-TIME  SYSTEMS.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ECT  481.  Application  of  the  principles  of  systems  engineering  to  the 
design  of  large-scale,  real-time,  data-processing  systems. 

Civil  Engineering  Technology 

GET  311.  STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite  or  eoreq- 
uisite:  ET  370.  An  introduction  to  the  basic  concepts  and  principles 
of  structural  analysis  relating  to  beams,  trusses  and  frame  structures. 
Analysis  of  statically  determinate  structures  under  fixed  and  moving 
loads;  influence  lines  for  moving  loads.  Deflection  of  structures.  Em- 
phasis on  practical  aspects  of  structural  analysis. 

CET  312.  STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS  II.  (3)  Prerequisites:  CET  311 
and  ET  370.  Analysis  of  statically  indeterminate  structures  using  the 
method  of  three-moments,  method  of  least  work,  method  of  slope 
deflection,  and  the  moment-distribution  method.  An  introduction  to 
matrix  methods  of  structural  analysis. 

CET  321.  FOUNDATIONS  AND  EARTHWORK.  (3)  A  study  of 
the  basic  design  and  construction  of  foundations.  The  background 
theories  are  generally  introduced  in  concise  forms  as  formulas  or 
charts.  Emphasis  on  practical  aspects  of  foundation  design  and  earth- 
work construction. 

CET  332.  HYDRAULICS.  (3)  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  hydraulics  and  their  applications  in  engineering  practice,  including 
the  fundamentals  of  fluid  flow  through  orifices,  tubes,  and  pipes,  in 
open  channels,  and  over  weirs. 

CET  351.  SOIL  TESTING  LABORATORY.  (1)  A  laboratory  de- 
signed to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  common  laboratory  soil 
tests  and  analysis  procedures  with  emphasis  on  the  significance  of 
the  various  tests,  the  testing  procedures,  and  the  detailed  computa- 
tions. 

CET  352.  HYDRAULICS  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequsite  or  eoreq- 
uisite:  CET  332.  Verification  of  some  of  the  principles  of  hydraulics 
relating  to  fluid  flow  through  orifices,  tubes,  and  pipes,  in  open 
channels,  and  over  weirs. 

nil  tVo  ^EINP0RCED  CONCRETE  DESIGN.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
CET  312.  Design  of  rectangular  beams,  T-beams,  columns,  rein- 
forced concrete  floor  systems  and  reinforced  concrete  footings  ac- 
cording to  the  ACI  code.  ' 
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CET  412.  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  DESIGN.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CET 
312.  Design  of  beams  and  columns,  floor  framing,  tension  and  com- 
pression members,  riveted  and  welded  connections,  and  plate  girders 
according  to  AISC  specifications. 

CET  441.  HIGHWAY  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION.  (3)  An  in- 
troduction to  highway  planning,  economic  considerations  and  traffic 
engineering.  Design  and  construction  of  modern  highways  including 
grade  separations  and  interchanges. 

CET  442.  PAVEMENT  DESIGN.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CET  441.  A  study 
of  stresses  in  flexible  and  rigid  pavements,  and  properties  of  pave- 
ment components.  Design  of  rigid  and  flexible  pavements.  A  dis- 
cussion of  pavement  performance  and  failures  and  of  pavement 
strengthening. 

CET  444.  ASPHALT  PAVEMENT  MIXTURES.  (3)  A  study  of  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  asphalts,  classification  and  prop- 
erties of  mineral  aggregates,  significant  properties  of  asphalt  paving 
mixtures,  design  of  hot-mix  asphaltic  concrete,  asphalt  pavement  per- 
formance, and  reconstruction  of  old  asphaltic  pavements. 

CET  452.  ENVIRONMENTAL  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  CET  462.  A  laboratory  designed  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  analysis  of  water  and  sewage  and  with  problems  related  to 
environmental  control. 

CET  451.  PHOTOGRAMMETRY.  (1)  An  outline  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  photogrammetry  and  photogrammetric  procedures  used 
in  engineering  practice.  Students  learn  how  to  use  modern  photo- 
grammetric equipment. 

CET  462.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENVIRONMENTAL  ENGINEER- 
ING. (3)  Prerequisite:  CET  332.  The  study  of  water  supply,  treatment, 
and  distribution,  and  of  liquid-waste  disposal  systems. 

CET  464.  INTRODUCTION  TO  URBAN  ENGINEERING.  (3)  The 
study  of  city  planning,  city  traffic  analysis,  street  lighting  and  main- 
tenance, methods  of  waste  disposal,  and  air  pollution  control. 

Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 

MET  311.  KINEMATICS.  (3)  The  study  of  the  relative  motions  of 
mechanisms  or  machines.  Displacement,  velocity  and  acceleration  re- 
lationships of  elements  of  a  mechanism  as  applied  to  mechanical  power 
transmitting  equipment. 

MET  312.  DYNAMICS  OF  MACHINES.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MET  311. 
Course  includes  some  work  in  statics  and  then  progresses  into  the 
dynamic  behavior  of  machine  elements  and  systems;  forces,  friction, 
work,  vibrations  and  other  results  of  bodies  in  motion. 

MET  322.  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS.  (3)  A  course  designed  to 
extend  the  student's  knowledge  of  basic  strength  of  materials  with 
emphasis  on  applications  to  engineering  problems. 
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MET  331.  FLUID  MECHANICS.  (3)  Emphasis  on  fluid  power  and 
incompressible  fluids  with  some  exposure  to  compressible  fluids.  Static 
and  dynamic  properties  of  fluids  with  applications  of  the  equations 
of  conservation  of  mass,  energy  and  momentum. 

MET  341.  THERMODYNAMICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  differential  and 
integral  calculus.  The  first  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics  and 
their  applications  to  energy  conversion;  power  cycles  and  one- 
dimensional  flow  in  nozzles. 

MET  351.  FLUID  MECHANICS  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite 
or  corequisite:  MET  331.  Laboratory  experiments  in  fluid  mechanics; 
flow  through  conduits  and  open  channels  with  emphasis  on  fluid  power 
aspects. 

MET  352.  STRESS  ANALYSIS  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  MET  322.  Experiments  illustrating  stress-strain  relation- 
ships in  engineering  materials  and  the  use  of  brittle  coating,  photo- 
elasticity,  and  electrical-resistance  strain  gauges. 

MET  411.  MACHINE  DESIGN  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  MET  312  and 
MET  322.  The  first  part  of  a  two-semester  course  designed  to  apply 
previously  acquired  skills,  along  with  newly  attained  ones,  toward  the 
design  and  analysis  of  machine  components. 

MET  412.  MACHINE  DESIGN  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MET  411  A 
continuation  of  MET  411  with  emphasis  on  new  methods  of  problem 
solving  and  opportunities  to  integrate  previously  attained  skills  and 
knowledge  into  the  design  and  optimization  of  machine  systems. 

MET  452.  INSTRUMENTATION  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite 
or  corequisite:  MET  462.  A  laboratory  designed  to  give  students 
practice  m  the  use  of  the  various  instrumentation  devices  studied  in 
MET  462. 

MET  462.  INSTRUMENTATION.  (2)  Prerequisite:  ET  371.  A  study 
of  the  characteristics  and  applications  of  various  sensing  and  indi- 
cating devices  used  in  modern  instrumentation. 

MET  472.  INDUSTRIAL  CONTROLS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ET  471  or 
473.  An  introduction  to  the  theory  of  closed-loop  control  systems  with 
emphasis  on  servomechanisms;  a  study  of  various  types  of  process 
control  systems  used  in  industry  including  detailed  treatment  of 
numerical  control  systems. 
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College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning 

Dean:  Professor  Chase 

Distinguished  Professor:  Powers 

Associate  Professors:  Burke,  Hackney,  Zerof 

Assistant  Professors:  Armstrong,  Dwyer,  Marion, 

Maxwell,  Pleasants,  Rippy,  Rollins,  Romine,  Sadoff ,  Smith 

Instructors:  Holland,  Rowland 

Adjunct  Assistant  Professor:  Kingsley 

Adjunct  Instructor:  Topley 

Visiting  Lecturer:  Close-Thomas 

Human  development  and  learning  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  conceived  as  a  cooperative 
enterprise  of  the  entire  faculty.  The  preparation  of  teachers 
is  one  of  the  important  functions  of  this  University. 

Program  design  is  directed  toward  the  development  of 
human  potential.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  development  and 
analysis  of  experiences  which  liberate,  freeing  the  capacity 
to  learn ;  the  teacher/learner  relationship ;  factors  of  mean- 
ing, values,  and  self-concepts  which  cause  behavior ;  experi- 
ences which  provide  opportunities  for  person-to-person 
relationships ;  and  to  experiences  in  various  school-com- 
munity settings  which  provide  opportunities  for  the  de- 
velopment of  competencies  necessary  for  self-analysis,  value 
judgments,  choices,  evaluation,  and  behavioral  change. 

The  development  of  programs  of  study  and  activities  of 
the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning  as  trans- 
lated into  person-to-person  relationships,  teacher/learner 
relationships,  and  services  to  the  University  and  society  in 
accord  with  the  stated  rationale,  represents  commitment  to 
beliefs  that  professional  experiences  designed  for  teachers 
and  other  personnel  for  the  helping  professions  should  give 
priority  to: 

1.  The  cognitive  and  affective  understanding  of  human  poten- 
tialities and  the  release  of  human  potential  in  relationship  to 
the  complex  factors  which  relate  to  continuous  growth  and 
development  of  personhood; 

2.  The  processes,  programs,  and  experiences  which  insure  that 
the  teacher  and  other  personnel  in  the  helping  professions  are 
liberally  educated  and  possess  some  intellectual  depth  and 
competencies  in  selected  teaching  fields  and  related  dis- 
ciplines; 
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4. 


5. 


6. 


3.  The  identification  of  one's  beliefs,  prejudices,  elements  of  re- 
lationships, and  behavior; 

The  analysis  of  teaching-learning  and  other  helping  relation- 
ships which  identify  values,  meanings,  and  the  self-concept 
causing  behavior; 

The  facilitation  of  moral  judgment  through  the  establishment 
of  personhood  as  a  fully-functioning  self  in  a  relationship 
ever  mindful  of  man; 

The  expansion  of  the  field  of  awareness  to  the  end  that  a  more 
nearly  complete  complex  of  multidimensional  relationships  may 
be  established  between  the  learner,  his  perceptions,  his  be- 
havior, the  structures  of  knowledge,  and  the  reification  of 
theory  into  practice; 

7.  The  facilitation  of  the  integration  of  knowledge  to  promote 
the  expansion  of  perception  and  the  relationship  of  ideas  to 
elements  of  the  present,  the  future,  and  the  past; 

8.  The  facilitation  of  experiences  which  provide  involvement  in 
the  development  of  competencies  necessary  for  self-analysis, 
value  judgments  and  choices,  evaluation  and  behavioral  change 
through  clinical  learning  and  the  use  of  multiforces  in  the 
solution  of  problems. 

With  commitment  to  the  above  beliefs,  the  professional 
sequence  for  undergraduate  studies  in  the  College  of  Human 
Development  and  Learning  is  presented  as  PHASES  which 
may  be  conceptualized  as  an  evolving  continuous  spiral,  as  a 
series  of  experiences,  integrating  Exploration,  Involvement, 
Commitment,  and  Universality.  Therefore,  all  courses, 
seminars,  and  clinical  experiences  are  organized  around 
these  four  PHASES: 

Phase  I:  Explorations  in  Human  Potential 

The  first  phase  of  the  integrated  program  of  professional 
study  focuses  upon  Man,  his  nature,  potential,  and  worth. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  life  patterns,  creative  potential,  social 
forces  and  human  potential,  and  to  the  image  of  man  as 
becoming.  During  this  PHASE,  studies  will  focus  upon  the 
person  in  urban  society,  the  facilitation  of  meaning,  and 
upon  those  factors  and  conditions  which  facilitate  or 
hinder  the  growth  of  human  potential.  The  student  will 
mainly  be  concerned  with  an  analysis  of  his  beliefs,  values, 
and  his  personal  relationships  in  relation  to  a  growth  en- 
vironment. Opportunities  are  provided  for  the  student  to  be 
engaged  in  clinical  experiences  that  will  promote  under- 
standing of  the  sociological,  psychological,  and  philosophical 
foundations  on  which  educational  experiences  are  selected 
and  organized. 
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Phase  II:  Meaning  and  Growth  in  Teacher /Learner 
Relationships 

PHASE  II  in  the  integrated  program  of  professional 
study  seeks  to  extend  and  deepen  the  interest  and  under- 
standings explored  in  PHASE  I.  During  this  PHASE,  the 
student  will  consider  particularly  the  special  problems  at- 
tendant to  the  release  of  human  potential  through  participa- 
tion in  a  particular  interpersonal  relationship  —  that  of 
teacher  and  learner. 

As  part  of  the  work  in  this  PHASE,  educational  experi- 
ences are  selected  and  organized  on  the  bases  of  the  social, 
psychological,  and  philosophical  tenents  examined  in 
PHASE  I,  Using  the  outcomes  of  these  decisions  as  a  point 
of  departure,  the  problems  of  design  and  implementation 
of  the  curriculum  and  methods  of  instruction  at  all  levels 
are  considered.  In  the  undergraduate  program,  emphasis  is 
upon  curriculum  methodology  as  it  concerns  the  individual 
teacher/learner. 

Phase  III:  The  Helping  Relationship 

PHASE  III  seeks  to  focus  upon  the  helping  relationship — 
a  relationship  in  which  at  least  one  of  the  persons  has  the 
intent  of  promoting  the  growth,  development,  and  maturity 
of  the  other,  whether  this  be  in  a  group  or  in  a  one-to-one 
setting.  Teaching,  guidance  and  counseling,  administration, 
and  the  supervision  of  instruction  are  considered  helping 
relationships,  for  each  is  organized  to  facilitate  the  growth 
of  another. 

Special  emphasis  is  given  to  an  in-depth  examination  of 
basic  beliefs,  the  techniques  and  analysis  of  helping  rela- 
tionships, and  to  the  identification  of  values,  meanings,  and 
self-concepts  which  cause  behavior.  This  PHASE  is  intended 
to    prepare   the    participant    for    clinical    experiences    in 

PHASE  IV. 

Phase  IV:  Experience  and  Commitment  in  Human 
Development  and  Learning 

Phase  IV  in  the  integrated  program  of  professional  study 
seeks  to  extend  and  deepen  through  experience  and  com- 
mitment, the  interests  and  understandings  developed 
during  PHASES  I,  II,  and  III.  During  this  PHASE,  the 
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student  will  consider  particularly  the  special  problems  at- 
tendant to  the  release  of  human  potential  through  participa- 
tion and  experience  in  a  clinical  setting  involving  the  inter- 
personal relationship  of  teacher/learner  as  experienced  in 
teaching,  counseling,  administration,  and  supervision. 

In  this  PHASE,  participants  implement  the  social,  psy- 
chological, and  philosophical  bases  concerning  teaching/ 
learning  relationships  in  a  clinical  internship  setting  ap- 
propriate to  their  choice  and  professional  commitment.  Ex- 
periences will  provide  the  participant  an  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  concern  and  commitment  in  realistically  re- 
leasing human  potential  while  actively  working  with  human 
beings. 

Experiential  Learning 

Basic  to  the  above  beliefs,  purposes,  and  elements  of  pro- 
gram design  is  experiential  learning.  Experiential  learning 
provides  opportunity  to  use  real  experience  as  a  motivating 
force  for  deepened  study,  because  it  brings  the  student  into 
such  study  with  experience  in  role  identification,  reality 
testing,  awareness  of  people  and  relationships,  causal  effects, 
behavior  analysis,  decision  making  and  consequences.  Ex- 
periential learning  is  extremely  "open."  It  calls  for  choices, 
selections,  self-screening,  and  involvement  with  self- 
analysis  and  team  participation.  In  essence,  experiential 
learning  facilitates  meaning  and  is  the  medium  for  a  growth 
environment. 

In  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning  the 
program  of  clinical  experiences  and  internships  have  been 
designed  so  that  the  program  of  experiential  learnings  will 
begin  just  as  early  as  the  program  of  intellectual  analysis, 
and  should  proceed  alongside  it,  step  by  step.  At  every  step 
the  two  should  be  correlated  and  fused  for  internalization. 
Experiences  should  move  naturally  into  the  next  step  of 
intellectualization  and  the  next  phase  of  experience. 

Clinical  Experiences  and  Internships 

For  too  long  problems  such  as  that  of  translating  theory 
into  practice  have  existed  within  professional  education.  As 
an  important  part  of  the  effort  to  change  this  situation, 
clinical  experiences  and  internships  have  been  made  an 
integral  part  of  all  programs  of  study  offered  by  the  College 
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of  Human  Development  and  Learning.  These  experiences 
are  designed  to  give  the  student  of  human  development  and 
learning  an  opportunity  to  learn  by  doing,  to  relate  theory 
to  practice,  and  to  reality-test  contemporary  theories  and 
innovations.  Such  experiences  thus  become  the  center  of, 
and  testing  ground  for,  a  program  of  studies  designed  to 
meet  needs  and  interests  of  the  individual  student. 

Clinical  experiences  are  begun  in  the  first  course  of 
human  development  and  learning  through  involvement  in 
such  capacities  as  teacher  aide,  tutor,  playground  assistant, 
library  guide,  counselor,  or  administrative  aide.  In  each 
successive  course  at  the  undergraduate  level,  this  approach 
is  continued  as  related  appropriate  firsthand  experiences 
are  designed  to  complement  the  student's  classroom  work. 
Instruction  in  the  teaching  of  reading,  for  example,  involves 
both  classroom  work  and  a  practicum  during  which  the 
student  teaches  reading  under  the  supervision  of  his  in- 
structor. In  the  senior  year,  these  experiences  culminate 
in  the  semester  of  student  teaching  as  the  student  gradually 
assumes  the  total  schedule  and  responsibilities  of  the  super- 
vising teacher  with  whom  he  is  working. 

Urban  Education 

Through  experience-centered  programs  and  activities  in 
human  development  and  learning,  efforts  are  directed  to- 
ward the  study  of  the  complex  range  of  problems  facing 
urban  education.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Char- 
lotte is  uniquely  located  in  a  growing  and  changing  urban 
center.  Cooperative  planning  with  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg 
School  System  and  with  public  schools  in  surrounding  cities 
and  counties  provides  unique  opportunities  for  laboratory 
experiences  in  the  inner-city,  the  surburban  area,  the  small 
town,  and  the  rural  setting.  Working  with  public  schools, 
the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning  operates 
an  Urban  Learning  Center  which  provides  prospective 
teachers  with  opportunities  for  working  with  the  inner-city 
child. 

Just  as  important  to  the  University  as  other  schools  is 
the  expertise,  value,  and  role  of  other  community  agencies 
in  the  solution  of  urban  education  problems.  Through  a  co- 
operative endeavor  with  other  agencies,  members  of  the 
staff   and   students   of   human   development   and   learning 
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work  in  Day  Care  Centers  for  inner-city  children,  in  hos- 
pitals, in  correctional  institutions,  in  agency  offices,  and 
often  provide  recreational  and  educational  activities  for 
;  young  people  during  weekends.  Such  opportunities  provide 
excellent  child  study  experiences,  community  and  personal 
involvement,  and  firsthand  clinical  experiences  for  students. 
These  efforts,  as  illustrative  of  others,  provide  experiences 
for  students  of  the  University  to  really,  for  the  first  time, 
•see  and  feel  the  intensity  and  complexity  of  the  problems 
facing  urban  education. 

',  Teaching /Learning  Teams 

Program  development  in  the  College  has  been  designed 
to  give  emphasis  to  the  many  aspects  of  various  explorations 
in  human  potential,  to  involvement  with  people  and  prob- 
lems, and  to  commitment  to  personal  growth  and  develop- 
ment. Activities  include  tutorial  programs,  participation  in 
teaching,  planning  of  personalized  educational  assessment 
and  diagnosis,  and  the  development  of  personalized  educa- 
tional programs  for  enrichment  or  remediation  after  assess- 
ment. Within  a  wide  range  of  related  activities  involving 
pupils,  teachers,  schools,  and  communities,  program  em- 
phasis for  University  students,  teachers,  University  staff, 
and  pupils  in  the  inner-city  setting  has  given  priority  to  the 
development  of  teams.  A  teaching/learning  team  is  con- 
.  ceived  as  an  organizational  pattern  for  teaching.  This  model 
of  organization  is  designed  to  capitalize  on  the  creativity, 
strengths,  and  special  abilities  of  staff  and  students  as 
learners  displaying  an  inter-relatedness  of  responsibilities. 
Effects  are  directed  toward  a  more  multi-discipline  team  ap- 
proach involving  many  specialists  from  the  University  com- 
munity and  the  public  domain. 

Courses  and  programs  have  been  designed  to  provide 
observational  and  teaching  experiences  as  a  member  of  a 
teaching  team  in  early  childhood  education,  intermediate 
education,  secondary  education,  and  in  other  areas  of  teach- 
ing interests.  These  experiences  are  directed  by  a  team  so 
as  to  provide  supervision,  analysis,  and  planning  by  special- 
ists in  various  areas.  Emphasis  is  given  to  instructional 
change,  program  development,  and  to  the  development  of 
unique  teaching  styles.  All  experiences  are  organized  with 
children  in  model  settings.  Public  schools  have  been  most 
cooperative  in  planning  and  assisting  to  the  extent  that  all 
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programs  have  become  jointly  sponsored.  A  wide  variety 
of  models  and  locations  are  being  used. 

Admission  to  the  Teacher-  Education  Program 

Formal  application  for  admission  to  Teacher  Education 
Programs  should  be  filed  with  the  College  of  Human  De- 
velopment and  Learning  during  the  freshman  year.  Students 
must  file  applications  before  the  first  semester  of  their 
junior  year  in  order  to  complete  all  requirements  within  the 
typical  four-year  college  program.  Each  student  will  be  as- 
signed to  an  adviser  in  the  College  of  Human  Development 
and  Learning  who  will  coordinate  his  program  in  consulta- 
tion with  the  adviser  in  the  major  field  of  concentration. 
Advisers  in  the  College  will  confer  with  each  student  con- 
cerning long-range  planning  of  his  program,  opportunities 
in  the  teaching  field,  and  North  Carolina  certification  re- 
quirements. 

Each  student  should  consult  with  his  adviser  in  the 
College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning  at  least  once 
each  semester  to  review  his  progress  in  the  professional 
sequence,  to  insure  the  completion  of  certification  require- 
ments, and  to  replan  for  student  teaching  experience. 
Failure  to  do  so  may  delay  student  teaching  and  teacher 
certification. 

Students  should  consult  the  College  of  Human  Develop- 
ment and  Learning  for  further  details.  Those  interested  in 
graduate  study  should  consult  with  the  College  for  admis- 
sion and  program  planning. 

Admission  to  Student  Teaching 

Applications  for  admission  to  HDL  450  or  451  (Student 
Teaching)  should  be  filed  with  the  College  of  Human  De- 
velopment and  Learning  during  the  semester  preceding 
student  teaching.  For  admission  to  HDL  450  or  451,  candi- 
dates must  have  above  average  scholastic  grades,  sound 
mental  and  physical  health,  good  speech,  the  approval  of 
the  College,  and  the  recommendation  of  the  major  depart- 
ment. The  quality  of  scholarship  in  the  teaching  area  of 
each  candidate  shall  be  at  a  level  above  that  minimally 
required  for  graduation. 

Student  teaching  experiences  are  offered  each  semester. 
This  clinical  experience  is  offered  as  an  integrated  program 
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of  studies  and  teaching  experiences  for  the  entire  semester. 
Enrollment  in  the  teaching-block  constitutes  a  full  program 
of  studies  for  the  semester.  Additional  courses  or  registra- 
tion in  the  teaching-block  schedule,  as  individual  courses, 
may  not  be  undertaken  without  special  preplanned  arrange- 
ments with  the  special  permission  of  the  College. 

Special  Students  in  Teacher  Education 

The  status  "special  student"  in  teacher  education  is  ap- 
plied to  (1)  students  who  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree  and  are 
working  toward  a  teaching  certificate  or  certificate  renewal, 
and  (2)  visiting  students  who  are  taking  courses  in  the 
teacher  education  program  with  the  approval  of  their  resi- 
dent institutions. 

Special  students  must  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  Uni- 
versity for  admission  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  the 
College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning,  which  include 
above  average  scholastic  ability,  sound  mental  and  physical 
health,  and  good  speech.  The  student  who  has  obtained  a 
degree  at  another  institution  and  wishes  to  be  certified  by 
this  institution  will  be  required  to  take  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  a  minimum  of  two  courses  in 
his  major  area,  two  courses  in  human  development  and 
learning,  and  student  teaching.  Under  special  circumstances, 
these  requirements  may  be  waived.  Students  should  consult 
with  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning  for 
further  details. 

National  Teacher  Examination 

A  candidate  for  an  elementary  or  secondary  school  teach- 
ing certificate  in  North  Carolina  must  file  evidence  that  the 
National  Teacher  Examination  has  been  taken  before  a 
certificate  may  be  issued.  Both  common  and  teaching  area 
examinations  must  be  taken  by  the  applicant.  Students 
should  consult  with  the  College  of  Human  Development  and 
Learning  for  further  details. 

Teacher  Placement 

The  Placement  Office  in  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs 
in  cooperation  with  the  College  of  Human  Development  and 
Learning  provides  placement  services  for  qualified  gradu- 
ates. All  students  in  the  human  development  and  learning 
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program  are  urged  to  complete  their  credentials  since  it  is 
common  practice  for  school  administrators  to  contact  the 
University  for  prospective  candidates. 

Curriculum  Materials  Center 

Located  in  the  Atkins  Library,  the  Curriculum  Materials 
Center  contains  current  textbooks  and  related  curriculum 
materials  representing  all  subject  areas  and  grade  levels 
taught  in  the  public  schools.  The  Center  receives  approxi- 
mately sixty  education  and  related  periodicals.  A  vertical 
file  containing  non-catalogued  education  materials  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  Center.  The  library  is  a  government 
document  depository;  thus,  federal  government  publications 
pertaining  to  education  are  available. 

Psychological  Testing  Laboratory 

The  Psychology  Department  maintains  a  psychological 
testing  laboratory  in  which  students  gain  experience  in  the 
selection,  administration,  and  evaluation  of  psychological 
and  achievement  tests.  A  library  of  literature  on  test  in- 
struments for  student  use  is  kept  current. 

Teaching  Media 

As  part  of  the  human  development  and  learning  sequence, 
all  students  will  be  given  laboratory  experiences  in  teach- 
ing media.  The  latest  audiovisual  equipment  and  teaching 
media  will  be  available  for  individual  student  familiariza- 
tion. Instruction  in  the  use,  preparation  and  evaluation  of 
teaching  media  as  a  functional  aspect  of  teaching  will  be 
included. 


Undergraduate  Programs 

Undergraduate  programs  in  teacher  education  are  co- 
ordinated with  programs  of  study  in  a  major  field  of  con- 
centration. Approved  programs  are  offered  in  Early 
Childhood  Education,  Intermediate  Education,  and  in  Sec- 
ondary Education.  Programs  as  outlined  below,  meet  the 
certification  requirements  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Education  and  the  requirements  of  most  other 
states.  Students  who  plan  to  teach  outside  North  Carolina 
are  strongly  urged  to  check  certification  requirements  with 
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the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning  before 
the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  so  that  programs  may  be 
planned  appropriately. 

The  programs  of  undergraduate  study  are  organized  into 
three  areas : 

/.  General  Requirements  for  Teacher  Education  Students 

Semester 
Hours 
English  101 
English  102 
English  201 
English  202  or  203  or  204  ..  .    12 

Speech  and  Theater     Speech  101 3 

Humanities  Fine  and  Applied  Arts, 

Philosophy,  Religion,  and 

Foreign  Language 

(see  a,  b)   6 

Mathematics                Mathematics  101  and  120,  or 
Mathematics  103  and  104 
(see  a,  c,  d)   6 

Natural  Science           Psychology  201 
Physical  Science 
Biological  Science 12 

Social  Science  History  101  or  102  and  any 
three  semester  hours  of  100- 
level  history  courses.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  take  courses 
in  African,  Asian,  and  Latin 
American  history. 
One  course  in  at  least  two  of 
the  following:  Anthropology, 
Economics,  Geography,  Politi- 
cal Science,  Sociology    12 

Health  and  Health  Education  101   1 

Physical  Education      Physical  Education  Elective 

(Secondary)     1 

Physical  Education  300 

(K-3  and  Intermediate)    ....     4 

Total    53-57 
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Notes 

a.  If  6  hours  of  foreign  language  are  used  to  meet  the  human- 
ities requirement,  only  one  course  in  mathematics  is  required. 

b.  Philosophy  and  religion  may  only  be  used  to  meet  3  hours  of 
the  requirement. 

c.  A  course  in  logic  may  be  substituted  for  one  course  in  mathe- 
matics. 

d.  Elementary  teacher  candidates  will  take  Mathematics  101  or 
103  and  Mathematics  403. 

The  general  degree  requirements  are  presented  as  specific 
subject  matter  disciplines,  but  this  does  not  preclude  the 
meeting  of  the  requirements  through  integrated  courses. 
Adaptation  to  individual  needs  will  be  made  by  the  College 
of  Human  Development  and  Learning.  The  above  represents 
a  minimum  degree  program  in  general  education  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Standards  and  Guidelines  for  the  Ap- 
proval of  Institutions  and  Programs  for  Teacher  Education, 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education. 


77.  Professional  Sequence 


Elementary 
(Early  Childhood  and  Intermediate) 


Semester 
Hours 


Freshman  or  Sophomore  Year 

HDL  201.     Introductory  Explorations  in 

Human  Potential    3 

PSY  202.     Educational  Psychology 3 


Sophomore  or  Junior  Year 

HDL  303.     Elementary  Education  I : 

Organization  and  Curriculum    .  . 
HDL  301.     Reading  and  the  Language  Arts 


3 
3 


Senior  Year 

PSY  301. 
HDL  304. 
HDL  401. 

HDL  450. 


Child  Psychology 3 

Philosophy  of  Education 3 

Elementary  Education  II : 

Methods  and  Materials   3 

Student  Teaching:  Elementary  .  6 

Total 27 
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Secondary 

Semester 
Freshman  or  Sophomore  Year  Hours 

HDL  201.     Introductory  Explorations  in 

Human  Potential    3 

PSY  202.     Educational  Psychology 3 

Senior  Year 

PSY  302.     Adolescent  Psychology 3 

HDL  304.     Philosophy  of  Education 3 

*HDL  402.     Methods  of  Teaching  in 

Secondary  School   3 

*HDL  451.     Student  Teaching:  Secondary  ..  6 

Total 21 

///.  Major  Teaching  Fields 

Candidates  who  plan  to  teach  in  elementary  school 
will  fulfill  the  following  requirements : 

(1)  All  required  courses  for  graduation. 

(2)  A  major  in  one  of  the  academic  fields  (a  minimum 
of  27  semester  hours).  Elementary  candidates 
majoring  in  Psychology  must  in  addition  have  18 
hours  in  an  academic  discipline  normally  taught  in 
elementary  school. 

(3)  Subject-matter  requirements  for  teacher  certifica- 
tion listed  below : 

Semester 
Hours 

Art  110,  370  6 

English  303 2 

Geography  101,  102  or  equivalent 7 

Health  Education  409   3 

History  103  or  104  and  three  semester 
hours  of  any  100-level  history 
course.  Students  are  encouraged 
to  take  courses  in  Asian,  African, 

or  Latin  American  History    ...  6 

Mathematics  403   3 

Music  207,  307  6 

Political  Science  200 3 


*Students  in  specialized  areas;   e.g.   Art,  Music,   check  listing   under 
major  area. 
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Secondary 

Candidates  who  plan  to  teach  in  secondary  school  will 
fulfill  the  following  requirements  : 

(1)  All  required  courses  for  graduation. 

(2)  A  major  in  the  academic  field  in  which  they  plan 
to  teach. 

(3)  Related  work  approved  by  the  major  department. 

(4)  Subject-matter  requirements  for  teacher  certifica- 
tion in  selected  field (s)  as  listed  below: 

Semester 
Hours 

English    36 

Language 12 

(Grammar,  composition,  rhetoric, 
history  and  analysis  of  the  Engilsh 
language,  etc.) 

Literature    12 

(English  and  American  Literature) 

Language  and  Literature  Skills 6 

(Reading,  interpretation  of  litera- 
ture, oral  and  written  exposition, 
the  library,  and  journalistic  writ- 
ing) 

Electives  from  above  areas   6 

Mathematics    30 

Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry  ....     9 

Algebra    6 

Geometry 3 

Electives  in  Mathematics  12 

(The  algebra  shall  consist  of  one 
course  in  modern  abstract  algebra 
and  one  in  linear  algebra.) 

Modern  Foreign  Language 30 

Grammar,  Composition,  and  Phonetics     9 

Literature    9 

Language  Skills   6 

(Understanding,  speaking,  reading, 
and  writing) 
Literature,  History,  and  Civilization 

of  the  country  being  studied 6 

(The  30-hour  requirement  in  a  lan- 
guage  assumes   that   one   has   had 
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two  or  more  high  school  units  in  that 
language  when  entering  college.) 
Science 48 

(1)  Common  Foundations   24 

Mathematics    6 

Six    semester    hours    each    from 
three  of  the  following:   18 

Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Earth  Science 

(2)  A  concentration  in  one  area  ....   20 

Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Earth  Science 

(3)  Electives    4 

Certification  in  the  individual  science  areas 
should  give  depth  sufficient  to  assure  reasonable 
competence  as  a  teacher  in  the  subject  of  con- 
centration. A  program  for  certification  in  a 
particular  area  (Biology,  Chemistry,  Physics,  or 
particular  area  (biology,  chemistry,  physics,  or 
earth  science)  should  comprise  approximately 
culum.  (24  semester  hours) 

Social  Science  42 

(1)  History — American  and  World  .  .   21 

(2)  From  three  or  more  of  the 
following   21 

(There  should  be  about  equal  em- 
phasis on  all  areas  chosen.) 

Anthropology 

Economics 

Geography 

Political  Science 

Sociology 
A  program  for  certification  in  in- 
dividual areas  (anthropology, 
economics,  geography,  history, 
political  science,  or  sociology) 
should  comprise  approximately  20 
percent  of  a  teacher's  undergrad- 
uate curriculum.  (24  semester 
hours) 
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History    30 

Certification  in  History  (secondary  school 
teaching)  is  made  possible  by  satisfactory 
completion  of  a  major. 

Course  Descriptions 
Human  Development  and  Learning 

Teacher  education  programs  and  most  professional  certif- 
ication guidelines  require  professional  study  in  at  least  four 
areas:  Social  and  Philosophical  Foundations,  Psychological 
Foundations,  Curriculum  and  Instruction,  and  a  Clinical 
Experience.  Therefore,  to  assist  the  student  in  selecting 
courses  to  meet  requirements  in  each  professional  area, 
courses  are  listed  by  areas. 


Explorations  in  Human  Potential 

Philosophical,  Psychological,  and  Social  Foundations 

HDL  201.  INTRODUCTORY  EXPLORATIONS  IN  HUMAN 
POTENTIAL.  (3)  An  introductory  course  in  the  philosophical  founda- 
tion of  the  educative  process  designed  to  explore  the  nature  of  man, 
and  human  potential  in  relation  to  one's  system  of  beliefs,  values,  and 
relationships.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  analysis  and  development  of 
the  student's  beliefs,  his  personhood,  and  to  his  role  in  relationships. 
Clinical  experiences  are  provided  to  introduce  the  student  to  teaching/ 
learning  relationships  and  to  a  sociological  orientation  of  growth  and 
the  school  in  modern  society.  Open  to  freshmen. 

HDL  304.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION.  (3)  Prerequisites:  HDL 
201  and  PSY  202.  A  study  of  the  educational  philosophies  of  the  con- 
temporary period  and  the  basic  assumptions  upon  which  statements 
about  modern  education  rest.  Extensive  readings  in  text  and  source 
materials. 


Meaning  and  Growth  in  Teaching/ 

Learning  Relationships 
Curriculum  and  Instruction 

HDL  301.  READING  AND  THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS.  (3)  Emphasis 
on  oral  and  written  communication,  with  special  attention  to  the 
teaching  of  reading;  appraisal  of  current  programs  and  methods.  This 
course  required  for  all  students  planning  to  teach  on  the  elementary 
level.  Prerequisites:  HDL  201  and  PSY  202. 
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HDL  303.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  I:  ORGANIZATION  AND 
CURRICULUM.  (3)  A  course  designed  to  develop  an  understanding 
of  the  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
role  of  the  teacher  in  the  design,  organization  and  administration  of 
the  elementary  school.  Major  consideration  is  given  to  approaches  to 
instructional  organization  such  as  multi-age  grouping  and  team 
teaching  as  they  relate  to  the  curriculum.  Prerequisites:  HDL  201  and 
PSY  202. 

HDL  401.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  II:  METHODS  AND 
MATERIALS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  HDL  303.  Major  consideration  is 
given  to  the  methods  and  materials  used  in  teaching  at  the  various 
grade  levels  in  the  elementary  school.  Emphasis  placed  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  lesson  plans  and  units. 

HDL  402.  METHODS  OP  TEACHING  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL. 
(3)  Prerequisites:  HDL  201  and  PSY  202.  Aims,  methods,  and  ma- 
terials of  teaching  a  subject  at  the  secondary  level.  Also  considered 
are  the  following:  organization  of  the  curriculum,  pupil  promotional 
patterns,  and  classroom  management. 

402-a     .  English 

402-b     Foreign  Languages 

402-b-l    French 

402-b-2  Spanish 

402-b-3  German 

402-c     ...      Mathematics 

402-d     Sciences 

402-e         Social  Sciences 


/// 


The  Helping  Relationship 


HDL  463.  GUIDANCE:  BEHAVIOR  AND  GROWTH.  (3)  An  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  guidance  in  the  context  of  the  helping  relation- 
ship. Emphasis  is  given  to  the  development  of  understandings, 
approaches,  and  techniques  for  helping  others  make  decisions  directed 
toward  the  solution  of  problems  and  the  facilitation  of  self-under- 
standing and  growth.  Open  to  students  not  seeking  teacher  certifi- 
cation. 

IV 

Experience  and  Commitment  in 
Human  Development  and,  Learning 

HDL  450.  STUDENT  TEACHING:  ELEMENTARY.  (6)  Prerequi- 
site: education  sequence  and  approval  of  the  College  of  Human  De- 
velopment and  Learning.  Observation  and  teaching  in  an  elementary 
school.  Student  teaching  is  conducted  on  a  full-time  basis  during  the 
second  half  of  the  semester  and  is  carried  out  under  College  super- 
vision in  cooperating  public  schools. 
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HDL  451.  STUDENT  TEACHING:  SECONDARY.  (6)  Prerequisite- 
education  sequence  and  approval  of  the  College  of  Human  Develop- 
ment and  Learning.  Observation  and  teaching  in  a  secondary  school 
Student  teaching  is  considered  on  a  full-time  basis  during  the  second 
half  of  the  semester  and  is  carried  out  under  College  supervision  in 
cooperating  public  schools. 


Course  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

HDL  570.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  LEARNING.  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  HDL  201  and  permission  of 
the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning.  Topics  and  special 
problems  chosen  in  relation  to  human  learning,  ideas  practices 
significant  movements,  or  detailed  study  of  models  for  human  learn- 
ing. Seminars,  independent  study,  and  clinical  experiences.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit  with  approval. 


Health  and  Physical  Education 

Chairman:  Associate  Professor  Murphy 

Assistant  Professor:  Bostian 

Instructors:  Alder,  Avant,  Garcia,  Kerr, 

Kingery,  Pemberton 

Lecturer:  Connerat 

The  University  requires  all  students  enrolled  or  planning 
to  enroll  in  a  physical  education  course,  to  obtain  a  signed 
statement  from  a  medical  doctor  stating  that  participation 
in  such  courses  would  not  be  harmful  to  the  student. 

The  statement  should  be  current. 

1.  For  entering  freshmen— if  Part  III  of  the  Medical  Ad- 
missions Requirement  Form  is  signed  this  is  sufficient. 
This  form  is  valid  for  one  year  and  if  freshmen  wish 
to  enroll  in  a  physical  education  course  in  the  sopho- 
more (second)  year,  a  new  form  must  be  secured  and 
signed. 

2.  For  transfer  students— if  Part  III  of  the  Medical  Ad- 
missions Requirement  Form  is  signed  this  is  sufficient. 
This  form  is  valid  for  one  year.  A  student  wishing  to 
enroll  in  a  physical  education  course  after  this  one 
year  period  has  elapsed  must  secure  and  have  a  new 
form  signed. 
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3.  For  continuing  students — students  must  have  a  signed 
medical  form  dated  one  year  or  later  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  day  of  class  to  be  eligible  to  enroll  for 
a  physical  education  course. 

Example:  A  continuing  student  wishing  to  enroll  in  a 
physical  education  course  starting  August  22,  1972,  must 
have  a  signed  statement  dated  August,  1971,  or  later.  A 
student  wishing  to  enroll  in  a  physical  education  course 
starting  January  14,  1973,  must  have  a  signed  statement 
dated  January,  1972,  or  later. 

Course  Descriptions 
Health  Education 

HED  101.  HEALTH  EDUCATION.  (1)  A  general  introductory 
course.  Basic  ideas  of  human  anatomy,  physiology,  and  chemistry  are 
applied  toward  an  understanding  of  human  health  problems.  Two 
lecture  hours  a  week. 

HED  409.  HEALTH  EDUCATION  LABORATORY.  (3)  Prerequi- 
sites: HED  101  and  HDL  303.  Health  instruction,  principles  of  health 
teaching  for  the  elementary  grades. 

Physical  Education 

PED  101.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PHYSICAL  ACTIVITY.  (1)  The  ap- 
plication of  various  physical  training  programs  designed  to  improve 
and  maintain  physical  fitness.  One-sixth  of  the  meetings  will  be  de- 
voted to  lectures  on  physiological  and  psychological  aspects  of  physical 
training.  Three  one-hour  meetings  a  week. 

PED  102.  WEIGHT  TRAINING.  (1)  The  basic  mechanics  of  weight 
training.  Emphasis  on  anatomy,  tests  and  measurements,  individual 
strength  development  and  isometric  training.  Three  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

PED  103.  FENCING.  (1)  The  skills  and  rules  of  the  sport  of  fencing. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

PED  110.  BEGINNING  SWIMMING.  (1)  Designed  to  teach  weak  or 
non-swimmers  a  basic  stroke  and  safe  entry  into  and  exit  from  the 
water.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PED  111.  INTERMEDIATE  SWIMMING.  (1)  Prerequisite:  PED 
110  or  permission  of  instructor.  Emphasis  on  gaining  competency  in 
at  least  four  basic  strokes  and  two  dives.  Three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

PED  112.  SENIOR  LIFE  SAVING.  (1)  Prerequisite:  PED  111  or 
instructor's  permission.  Qualifies  swimmer  for  the  American  Red 
Cross  Senior  Life  Saving  certificate.  Three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 
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PED  113.  WATER  SAFETY  INSTRUCTION.  (1)  Prerequisite-  PED 
112  or  equivalent.  Qualifies  the  student  for  the  American  Red  Cross 
Water  Safety  Instructor's  rating.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PED  115.  WATER  SPORTS.  (1)  Rules  and  skills  of  water  polo  and 
water  basketball.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PED  119.  SCUBA  DIVING.  (1)  Prerequisite:  Tread  water  5  minutes 
and  swim  440  yards  (no  time  limit).  Science  and  skills  associated  with 
the  use  of  self-contained  underwater  breathing  apparatus.  For  be- 
ginners only.  All  equipment  furnished.  Three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

PED  120.  BEGINNING  TENNIS.  (1)  The  rules,  history,  basic  skills 
and  basic  strategy.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PED  123  BEGINNING  BADMINTON.  (1)  The  rules,  history,  basic 
skills,  and  basic  strategy.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

P„Er?  125-  kBEGINNING  HANDBALL.  (1)  The  rules,  history,  basic 
skills,  and  basic  strategy.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week 

PED  140.  BEGINNING  GOLF.  (1)  The  grip,  stance,  stroke,  use  and 
selection  of  clubs,  history,  rules,  and  etiquette.  Three  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

PED  142.  ARCHERY.  (1)  The  fundamental  skills,  and  selection 
care,  and  repair  of  equipment.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week 

2DHD9L  ,P*YPS;CAL  ™UCATI0N  LABORATORY.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site. HDL  303.  Physical  education  instruction,  principles  of  physical 
education  teaching  for  the  elementary  grades. 

i 

College  of  Humanities 

Dean:  Professor  Mathis 
The  College  of  Humanities  includes  the  area  of  Black 
Studies  and  the  Departments  of  Creative  Arts,   English 
Foreign  Languages,  History,  and  Philosophy  and  Religion! 

Black  Studies 

Director:  Assistant  Professor  Maxwell 

Course  Description 

BLS  101.  THE  BLACK  EXPERIENCE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
the  instructor.  Core  course  for  all  students  with  a  keen  interest  for 
the  personal  development  of  Black  awareness.  Opportunities  for  ex- 
ploration of  self  definition  and  development  of  interpersonal  relation- 
ship skills  which  will  create  and  facilitate  effective  community 
dialogue  and  action. 
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Creative  Arts 


Art 


Chairman:  Professor  Mathis 

Associate  Professors:  *Gatewood,  Nonn 

Assistant  Professors:  Anderson,  Mason 

Instructors :  Hybel,  Young 

Visiting  Instructor :  Hildrew 

Part-time  Instructor:  Norcom 


Requirements  for  the  Major  in  Art 

Sequence  I   (freshman  standing)    12  semester  hours 

Sequence  II  (advanced  standing) 
3  s.h.  from  each  of  4  courses 

(310,  320,  330,  340)   12  semester  hours 

15  s.h.  choice  from  the  four 

courses  (310,  320,  330,  340)    15  semester  hours 

Sequence  III  (senior  standing)    6  semester  hours 

Total  number  of  semester  hours  required:  U5 

Requirements  for  Graduation:  A  senior  art  major  is  re- 
quired to  participate  in  a  senior  exhibition  with  at  least  five 
of  his  works  and  to  present  a  portfolio  and/or  slide  port- 
folio of  at  least  15  works  to  the  art  faculty  for  final  evalua- 
tion, approval  and  recommendation  for  graduation.  These 
requirements  must  be  completed  three  weeks  prior  to  the 
end  of  the  student's  final  semester. 


Course  Descriptions 

Art 

Sequence  I. 

ART  200  A,  B.  VISUAL  FUNDAMENTALS.  (6  each  semester)  A 
concentrated  introductory  course  in  basic  studio  techniques  and  their 
relationship  to  art  fundamentals  and  to  art  history.  Open  to  all 
students.  Required  of  all  freshman  art  majors  or  transfer  art  majors 
who  have  not  met  these  requirements.  Twelve  lecture-studio  hours 
each  week. 


*On  leave  of  absence  1971-72. 
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One  month  prior  to  the  end  of  ART  200  B  a  Freshman  Portfolio  must 
be  presented  to  art  faculty  for  evaluation  and  for  admission  to  ad- 
vanced standing  and  Sequence  II  courses.  This  portfolio  should  contain 
a  minimum  of  15  works.  Freshman  or  transfer  art  majors  may  have 
Art  200  waived  upon  approval  of  a  portfolio  of  15  works— by  the 
art  faculty. 


Sequence  II. 

ART  310.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  ART  HISTORY.  (3)  Prerequisite 
for  non-art  majors:  ART  110.  Seminars  in  specific  periods  or  aspects 
of  art  history.  Topics  will  be  denoted  by  the  use  of  letters  (A,  B,  C 
D,  etc.)  which  follow  the  course  number.  May  be  repeated  for' credit 
for  different  topics.  Three  hours  each  week. 

ART  320.     TWO  DIMENSIONAL  STUDIO.   (3) 
A — Painting 
B — Drawing 
C — Commercial  Art 
D — Design 

Studio  investigations  into  the  various  aspects  of  two-dimensional 
organization  and  approaches.  Each  area  may  be  repeated  for  credit 
Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  330.     THREE  DIMENSIONAL  STUDIO.   (3) 
A — Sculpture 
B— Crafts 
C — Ceramics 
D — Design 

Studio  investigations  into  the  aspects  of  three-dimensional  organiza- 
tion with  emphasis  on  various  media  and  approaches.  Each  area  may 
be  repeated  for  credit.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  340.     GRAPHIC  MEDIA  STUDIO.   (3) 
A — Graphics 
B — Photography 

Studios  in  the  various  media  leading  to  multiple  copies  or  editions  of 
art  works.  Each  area  may  be  repeated  for  credit.  Six  studio  hours 
each  week. 

'X'— Designation  of  concentration.  When  a  student  reg- 
isters in  any  one  of  the  Sequence  II  areas  for  the  third  time 
the  letter,  X,  follows  the  course  number  and  letter  (Art 
330BX).  This  signifies  concentration  and  allows  indepen- 
dent studies  and  specific  investigation. 
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At  the  end  of  a  student's  third  (junior)  year  of  residency 
or  upon  his  completion  of  thirty  hours  in  his  major  (which- 
ever comes  first),  he  must  submit,  for  evaluation  and  ap- 
proval by  the  art  faculty,  a  portfolio  of  at  least  15  works. 
This  is  to  be  submitted  one  month  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
semester  in  which  he  completes  his  junior  year  or  30  hours 
of  art  work.  Required  of  all  art  majors  for  admission  to 
senior  standing  and  courses. 

Sequence  III. 

ART  400.  SENIOR  STUDIO  PROJECTS.  (3)  Independent  studio 
projects  leading  to  a  body  of  work  suitable  for  exhibition  and  for 
portfolio  presentation. 

ART  410.  SENIOR  SEMINAR.  (3)  A  seminar  dealing  with  specific 
and  current  topics  in  art  as  a  part  of  contemporary  culture;  the 
artist  and  his  various  problems  and  responsibilities.  Three  seminar 
hours  each  week.  For  senior  art  majors  only. 


Courses  Not  Applicable  to  Art  Major 

ART  100.  INTRODUCTION  TO  STUDIO.  (3)  Credit  not  given  to 
art  majors.  Basic  studio  investigations  into  various  techniques  and 
approaches  in  two  and  three  dimensional  design.  Six  studio  hours 
each  week.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

ART  110.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ART.  (3)  Credit  not  given  to  art 
majors.  An  introduction  to  art  history  and  appreciation  covering  basic 
concepts,  aesthetic  aims  and  social  influences  which  characterize  and 
differentiate  one  civilization  or  period  from  another. 

ART  370.  ART  EDUCATION  FOR  NON  ART  MAJORS.  (3)  In- 
vestigations in  the  various  techniques  of  two  and  three  dimensional 
media  appropriate  to  the  elementary  school  art  program.  No  credit 
given  to  art  majors.  Six  studio  hours  each  week. 

ART  470  A.  ART  EDUCATION  FOR  ART  MAJORS.  (3)  Aims, 
principles,  philosophies  and  problems  in  art  education.  Projects, 
stimuli  approaches  -appropriate  for  the  various  age  groups  in  the 
school.  Required  of  all  art  majors  seeking  certification,  but  does  not 
count  toward  art  major  requirements.  One  lecture  and  four  studio 
hours  each  week. 

HDL  470  B.  PROBLEMS  SEMINAR  IN  ART  EDUCATION— STU- 
DENT TEACHING.  (9)  Discussions  of  specific  problems,  experiences, 
and  methods  arising  from  practice  teaching.  Presentation  and  group 
analysis  of  techniques  and  curriculum  designs.  Three  seminar  hours 
each  week.  Required  of  all  art  majors  seeking  certification,  but  does 
not  count  toward  art  major.  (Course  scheduled  in  the  College  of 
Human  Development  and  Learning.) 
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Music 

Professor:  Mathis 

Associate  Professor:  Booth 

Assistant  Professors:  Dailey,  Turner 

Instructors:  Gaither,  Mosley 

Part-time  Instructors:  L.  Booth,  I.  Maddox, 

R.  Maddox,  Thompson,  van  Sciver 

Requirements  for  the  Major  in  Music 

Music  101-102 8  semester  hours 

Music  201-202 8  semester  hours 

Music  207-208 6  semester  hours 

Music  301-302 6  semester  hours 

Applied  Music 8  semester  hours 

Total  number  of  semester  hours  required:  36 


Course  Descriptions 


Music 


MUS  101.  ELEMENTARY  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  (4)  An  aural  ap- 
proach to  fundamentals  of  music.  Emphasis  on  ear-training  sight- 
smgmg,  and  key  board  harmony.  Three  lecture  hours,  two  one-hour 
laboratories  per  week. 

T^L  ELEMENTARY  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  (4)  Continuation 
of  MUS  101.  Prerequisite:  MUS  101. 

MUS  201.  INTERMEDIATE  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  (4)  Continua- 
tion of  MUS  102.  Prerequisite:  MUS  102. 

+MUS™oINTERMEDIATE  THEORY  OF  MUSIC.  (4)  Continua- 
tion of  MUS  201.  Prerequisite:  MUS  201. 

MUS  207.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSIC  LITERATURE  (3)  The 
development  of  resources  for  the  aural  exploration  of  music  through 
emphasis  on  stylistic  characteristics  and  the  evolution  of  musical 
torms,  and  the  interrelationship  of  music  with  other  cultural  in- 
nuences. 

MUS  208.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MUSIC  LITERATURE  (3)  Con- 
tinuation of  MUS  207.  Prerequisite:  MUS  207. 
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MUS  301.  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.  (3)  A  period  course  focusing  on 
stylistic  evolution  of  music  from  its  origins  through  the  Baroque 
period.  Prerequisite:  MUS  202,  MUS  208,  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 

MUS  302.  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC.  (3)  Continuation  of  MUS  301, 
from  the  Baroque  period  to  the  present.  Prerequisite:   MUS  301. 

MUS  307.  MUSIC  FOR  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS.  (3) 
Prerequisites  or  corequisites:  HDL  303  and  MUS  207.  Methods  and 
materials  of  instruction  which  the  teacher  can  apply  in  a  music  pro- 
gram in  the  elementary  school. 

MUS  308.  SEMINAR  IN  MUSIC  EDUCATION.  (3)  A  problems 
course  dealing  with  psychological,  philosophical,  and  aesthetic  criteria 
for  the  selection  and  presentation  of  music  materials  to  persons  at 
varying  levels  of  maturity  and  musical  background.  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  the  instructor. 

MUS  490.  PROBLEMS  IN  PERFORMANCE  PRACTICES.  (1-3) 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor.  A  problems  oriented  course  in  the 
theoretical,  historical,  aesthetic,  and  technical  aspects  of  musical  per- 
formance. May  be  offered  for  1,  2,  or  3  hours  credit.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit. 


Applied  Music 

C.  —  Flute 

D.  —  Harp 
H.  —  Organ 


L.  —  Piano 

O.  —  High  Brass 


P.  —  Voice 

R.  —  High  strings 


MUS  051.  (1).  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  (Suffix,  e.g.,  051D,  Harp, 
determines  area  of  study.)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  instructor. 

MUS  052.  (2).  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  (Suffix,  e.g.,  052L,  Piano, 
determines  area  of  study.)   Prerequisite:   Consent  of  instructor. 

NOTE:  For  each  hour  of  credit,  one  one-half  hour  private  lesson 
and  a  minimum  of  five  hours  of  practice  per  week.  All  students  en- 
rolled for  credit  study  in  Applied  Music  must  perform  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  semester  before  a  faculty  jury. 

Ensemble 

MUS  071.  (1).  Instrumental  Ensemble.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Credit  limited  to  one  semester  hour  per  semester.  Prerequisite:  Con- 
sent of  instructor. 

MUS  081.  (1).  Chorus.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Credit  limited  to 
one  semester  hour  per  semester. 
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Speech  and  Theater 


Professor:  Nicholson 

Assistant  Professors:  Hindman,  Rackley 

Instructor:  Emish 

Course  Descriptions 
Speech  and  Theater 

STH  101.  FUNDAMENTALS  OP  SPEECH.  (3)  Training  in  voice 
and  diction  to  develop  effective  delivery.  The  composition  and  presenta- 
tion of  speeches. 

STH  111.  INTRODUCTION  TO  THEATER.  (3)  A  survey  of  the  art 
of  the  actor,  director,  designer,  and  playwright;  reading  of  selected 
plays  and  analysis  of  dramatic  form. 

STH  112.  STAGECRAFT  I.  (3)  A  study  of  the  theater  building  the 
stage  and  its  equipment.  Fundamentals  of  construction  materials  and 
procedures  m  practice  and  in  theory.  All  technical  areas  will  be 
surveyed. 

STH  113.  STAGECRAFT  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  STH  112.  Advanced 
projects,  problems,  and  drill  relating  to  the  use  of  the  theater  build- 
ing and  its  equipment.  Practical  work  in  all  technical  areas. 

STH  121.  ACTING  STUDIO  I.  (3)  Emphasis  on  sensorv  perception 
concentration,  improvisation,  pantomime,  theater  games,  stage  move- 
ment. 

STH  122.  ACTING  STUDIO  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  STH  121  Em- 
phasis on  voice  and  diction,  characterization,  techniques;  analysis 
rehearsal,  and  performance  of  selected  scenes  from  plays. 

STH  201.  ORAL  INTERPRETATION  OF  LITERATURE  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: Sophomore  standing.  Intensive  training  in  voice  and  diction 
Analysis  and  presentation  of  selected  English  and  American  literature. 

STH  203.  ARGUMENTATION  AND  DEBATE.  (3)  Principles  of 
argumentation  and  debate,  including  analysis,  brief-making  evidence 
reasoning,  and  refutation;  class  debating  on  vital  issues.  Prerequisite-' 
STH  101  or  consent  of  instructor. 

STH  205.  HISTORY  OF  DRAMA  IN  THE  THEATER  I  (3)  Survey 
of  drama  and  theater  from  the  fifth  century  B.C.  to  1700. 

STH  206.  HISTORY  OF  DRAMA  IN  THE  THEATER  II  (3)  Pre 
requisite:  STH  205.  Survey  of  drama  and  theater  from  1700  to  the 
present. 

f^iu11"  SCENIC  DESIGN-  <3>  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  STH 
112.  The  practical  research  and  development  of  scene  designs  for  a 
variety  of  production  styles  and  theater  stages.  Practical  work  in 
building  scenery  for  the  stage. 
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STH  212.  STAGE  LIGHTING.  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  STH 
112.  A  study  of  theater  lighting  controls,  instruments,  and  color 
media;  their  practical  use  in  creative  lighting  for  production  and 
beginning  lighting  design. 

STH  213.  STAGE  COSTUMING.  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
STH  112.  A  study  of  historical  costuming  as  it  relates  to  the  stage 
in  practice  and  in  theory.  Practical  work  in  designing  and  building 
costumes  for  the  stage. 

STH  214.  STAGE  PROPERTIES.  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
STH  112.  A  study  of  historical  properties  as  they  relate  to  the  stage 
in  practice  and  in  theory.  Practical  work  in  designing  and  building 
hand,  set,  and  dress  properties  for  the  stage. 

STH  302.  SELECTED  STUDIES  IN  LITERATURE  FOR  THE 
THEATER.  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  STH  206.  Seminars  in 
specific  periods  or  aspects  of  theater  literature.  Topics  will  be  denoted 
by  the  use  of  letters  (A,  B,  C,  D,  etc.)  which  follow  the  course  number. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  under  different  letters. 

STH  311.  PROJECTS  IN  DESIGN.  (3)  Prerequisite:  STH  211,  212, 
213  or  214.  Advanced  individual  or  group  projects  in  one  area  of 
technical  design:  scenery,  properties,  lighting,  or  costuming.  Current 
productions  will  be  considered  for  design  application  when  appropriate. 
May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit  with  approval  of  the  instructor. 

STH  321.  PROJECTS  IN  ACTING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  STH  122.  Em- 
phasis on  styles  of  acting  in  selected  historical  periods  of  drama; 
acting  styles  developed  for  productions  of  the  University  Theater. 
May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit  with  approval  of  the  instructor. 

STH  331.  PROJECTS  IN  PLAYWRITING.  (3)  Prerequisites  or  co- 
requisites:  STH  112,  121,  205  and  206.  Analysis  of  form  and  style  of 
selected  plays.  Individual  projects  in  playwriting.  May  be  repeated 
for  additional  credit  with  approval  of  the  instructor. 

STH  341.  DIRECTING.  (3)  Prerequisites:  STH  112  and  122.  Prin- 
ciples of  directing:  composition,  picturization,  rehearsal  procedures; 
practical  work  in  assistant  directing  and  stage  managing. 

STH  411.  PROJECTS  IN  PRODUCTION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  STH  311. 
Technical  directing  for  the  Experimental  Theater  series  of  productions. 

STH  412.  THEATER  ARCHITECTURE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  STH  311. 
A  study  of  historical  and  contemporary  theaters  leading  to  the 
practical  design  of  a  new  theater  by  each  student. 

STH  441.  PROJECTS  IN  DIRECTING.  (3)  Prerequisites:  STH  321 
and  341.  Directing  for  the  Experimental  Theater  series  of  productions. 

STH  492.  SEMINAR.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 
Individual  research  projects  in  one  area  of  the  theater. 
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English 

Chairman:  Professor  Burne 

Professors:  McCall,  McEniry,  Wallace 

Associate  Professors:  Ellis,  Mason,  Moose,  Varnas 

Assistant  Professors:  Bryan,  Carver,  Gatlin, 

Hedges,  Shapiro 

Instructors:  Boger,  B.  H.  Davis,  R.  W.  Grey,  Harper, 

Harris,  Kerwin,  Newman,  Rea,  Robinson,  Stauffer 

Writer-iyi-Residence :  Blythe 

Lecturers  (part-time)  :  Blount,  Chargois,  Flynn, 

Horton,  Hunter,  Patterson 

A  major  in  English  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  (except  for 
students  in  the  early  childhood  teachers  certification  pro- 
gram) consists  of  30  hours  of  courses  above  English  101 
and  102.  Required  courses  are  201,  202  (6)  ;  Shakespeare 
(3)  ;  one  English  and  one  American  period  course  (6)  ;  one 
advanced  course  in  language  or  composition  (3)  ;  and  at 
least  nine  additional  hours  of  advanced  work  numbered  300 
or  above.  No  more  than  nine  hours  of  courses  numbered  in 
the  200's  may  be  counted  toward  the  major.  Outside  the 
department,  majors  in  English  must  take  three  hours  in  the 
history  of  England  and  15  semester  hours  of  related  work 
exclusive  of  Human  Development  and  Learning. 

Related  work  consists  normally  of  courses  in  one  depart- 
ment not  used  to  satisfy  general  degree  requirements, 
though  it  may  involve  study  in  as  many  as  two  departments. 
The  work  may  be  chosen  for  its  direct  relation  to  the 
English  major  or  for  its  development  of  a  secondary  or 
minor  concentration. 

A  major  in  English  for  students  in  the  early  childhood 
teachers  certification  program  consists  of  24  semester  hours 
of  English  courses  numbered  200  or  above,  including  Eng- 
lish 201,  202  (6)  ;  Shakespeare  (3)  ;  English  332  (3)  ;*  one 
English  and  one  American  period  course  (6)  ;  and  3  addi- 
tional semester  hours  of  courses  within  the  department 
numbered   300   or   above.    No   more   than    nine   hours    of 


*Shidents  beginning  the  Human  Development  and  Learning  sequence 
in  the  fall  of  1971  and  later  may  substitute  English  461  for  English 
332  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 
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courses  numbered  in  the  200's  may  be  counted  toward  the 
major.  Outside  the  department  students  must  complete  3 
semester  hours  of  English  or  American  history  and  all  re- 
quirements for  the  early  childhood  certificate. 

Course  Descriptions 


English 


ENG  099.  ENGLISH  AS  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE,  (no  credit) 
Limited  to  students  whose  native  language  is  not  English  who  may 
need  additional  preparation  for  their  regular  academic  work,  including 
composition  courses. 

ENG  101.  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  (3)  Readings  and  intensive 
practice  in  writing,  especially  exposition,  with  emphasis  on  rhetorical 
effectiveness. 

ENG  102.  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  (3)  Critical  writing,  collateral 
reading,  and  introduction  to  literary  study. 

ENG  111.  MASTERPIECES  OF  WORLD  LITERATURE  I.  (3) 
Readings  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Eastern  works  in  translation. 

ENG  112.  MASTERPIECES  OF  WORLD  LITERATURE  II.  (3) 
Readings  in  Medieval,  Renaissance,  and  Modern  European  literature 
in  translation. 

ENG  201.     ENGLISH   LITERATURE.    (3)    Prerequisites:    ENG    101 
and  102.  Intensive  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  British  literature  in 
'    chronological  sequence  before  1700. 

ENG  202.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ENG  101 
and  102.  British  literary  masterpieces  since  1700. 

ENG  203.  MASTERPIECES  OF  MODERN  FICTION.  (3)  Prerequi- 
sites: ENG  101  and  102.  Readings  in  selected  novels  and  short  stories 
written  since  1850.  Does  not  count  toward  an  English  major. 

ENG  204.  MAJOR  AMERICAN  WRITERS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ENG 
101  and  102.  Extensive  readings  in  six  to  eight  authors.  Recommended 
for  non-English  majors  who  are  working  for  teachers  certificates. 

ENG  205.  SELECTED  THEMES  IN  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequi- 
sites: ENG  101  and  102.  The  exploration  of  a  theme  such  as  revolu- 
tion or  the  characterization  of  women,  with  the  theme  changing  from 
semester  to  semester. 

ENG  206.  DRAMA  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD.  (3)  Prerequisites: 
ENG  101  and  102.  An  introductory  course  in  the  appreciation  of 
drama,  including  film,  and  involving  study  of  structure,  theme,  and 
character. 
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ENG  207.  CRITICAL  APPROACHES  TO  LITERATURE.  (3)  Pre- 
requisites: ENG  101  and  102.  An  introductory  study  of  critical 
methods,  such  as  mythological,  psychological,  and  existential,  and 
practice  in  analyzing  and  evaluating  literature. 

NOTE:  Prerequisite  for  300  and  400  level  courses:  3 
semester  hours  of  English  on  the  200  level,  unless  otherwise 
specified. 

ENG  301.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  DRAMA  IN  TRANSLATION.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  6  semester  hours  of  literature  on  the  200  level  or  above. 
A  study  of  selected  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Plautus, 
Terence,  and  Seneca  with  emphasis  on  dramaturgy  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Theater. 

ENG  303.  CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE.  (2)  Critical  study  of  repre- 
sentative reading  materials  and  approaches  to  literature  appropriate 
for  elementary  school  children.  Does  not  count  toward  an  English 
major. 

ENG  305.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION.  (3)  The  writing  of  essays, 
criticisms,  and  various  forms  of  exposition. 

ENG  306.  INTRODUCTORY  CREATIVE  WRITING.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: Permission  of  the  instructor.  Open  to  students  of  at  least  sopho- 
more standing  who  have  satisfied  the  requirement  of  ENG  101  and  102. 
Writing  of  fiction,  poetry,  or  drama. 

ENG  312.  SHAKESPEARE.  (3)  Twelve  of  his  major  plays  from  the 
comedies,  tragedies,  and  histories. 

ENG  313.  MILTON.  (3)  The  major  poems  and  selections  from  the 
minor  works. 

ENG  323.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  1660-1785.  (3)  Poetry  and 
prose  from  Dryden  through  Johnson;  collateral  readings  in  drama 
and  the  novel. 

ENG  325.  THE  ROMANTIC  ERA,  1785-1832.  (3)  The  development 
of  the  Romantic  movement  with  emphasis  on  the  works  of  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  and  other  major  poets. 

ENG  326.  THE  VICTORIAN  ERA  TO  1870.  (3)  Emphasis  on 
Tennyson,  Robert  Browning,  Arnold,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Newman. 

ENG  327.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  PROM  1870-1914.  (3)  British 
literature  from  Walter  Pater  to  the  1st  World  War. 

ENG  332.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  ENGLISH.  (3)  An  intro- 
duction to  the  phonology  and  grammatical  structure  of  present-day 
English,  with  some  consideration  of  word  formation,  changes  in  mean- 
ing, dialectal  differences,  and  problems  of  usage.* 


^Students  beginning  the  Human  Development  and  Learning  sequence 
in  the  fall  of  1971  and  later  may  substitute  English  461  for  English 
332  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 
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ENG  341.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  1820-1890.  (3)  The  chief 
writers  and  literary  movements  from  Irving  through  Whitman. 

ENG  342.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  SINCE  1890.  (3)  The  chief 
writers  and  movements  from  Howells  to  the  present. 

ENG  350.  TOPICS  IN  ENGLISH.  (3)  May  be  repeated  for  additional 
credit  with  approval  of  the  department.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the 
department.  This  course  is  designed  to  offer  special  topics  not  included 
in  other  courses. 


ENG  351.     LITERARY  CRITICISM  THROUGH  ARNOLD.    (3) 
major  schools  and  critics. 


The 


ENG  352.  INDEPENDENT  STUDY.  (1  to  3  semester  hours  credit.) 
May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit  with  approval  of  the  department. 
Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  department.  Individual  investigations  and 
appropriate  exposition  of  the  results. 

ENG  405.  ADVANCED  CREATIVE  WRITING.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ENG  306  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
with  the  consent  of  the  department.  One  weekly  seminar  and  individual 
tutorials. 

ENG  412.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  FROM  THE  BEGINNINGS  TO 
1500.  (3)  A  systematic  survey  of  English  literature  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  excluding  Chaucer.  All  the  works 
studied  in  this  course  will  be  in  translation. 

ENG  492.  SENIOR  COLLOQUIUM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  stand- 
ing and  permission  of  the  departmental  chairman.  Lectures,  discus- 
sion, and  student  reports. 


Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

ENG  311.     CHAUCER.     (3)     The    Canterbury    Tales, 
Criseyde,  and  selected  minor  works. 


Troilus    and 


ENG  321.  THE  EARLIER  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  (3)  Major 
writers  from  Bacon  and  Donne  to  the  Restoration. 

ENG  331.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  (3)  Origins 
and  development  of  the  English  language  and  its  present  usage. 

ENG  343.  THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  (3)  Major  novelists  and  traditions  from  the  beginnings 
of  the  American  novel  through  the  rise  of  realism,  with  primary 
attention  to  approximately  eight  or  ten  representative  novels. 

ENG  344.  THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL  OF  THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY.  (3)  Major  novelists  and  traditions  from  the  emergence 
of  naturalism  to  the  present,  with  primary  attention  to  approximately 
eight  or  ten  representative  novels. 
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ENG  401.  MODERN  LITERARY  CRITICISM.  (3)  Critical  theories 
of  the  modern  schools. 

ENG  413.  ENGLISH  PROSE  AND  POETRY  OF  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY.  (3)  The  major  works,  excluding  drama,  More  through 
Spenser,  with  attention  to  the  development  of  the  lyric. 

ENG  421.  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL  BEFORE  SCOTT.  (3)  Major 
writers  and  traditions,  Defoe  through  Jane  Austen. 

ENG  422.  THE  NOVEL  FROM  SCOTT  THROUGH  THE  VICTOR- 
IANS. (3)  Major  writers  and  traditions  through  Hardy. 

ENG  423.  THE  MODERN  BRITISH  NOVEL.  (3)  Representative 
British  novels  showing  the  philosophies  and  techniques  affecting 
British  fiction,  from  Hardy  to  the  present. 

ENG  431.  ENGLISH  DRAMA  TO  1600,  EXCLUDING  SHAKES- 
PEARE. (3)  A  survey  of  the  development  of  English  drama  to  1600, 
with  representative  plays  from  the  Mystery-Miracle  Cycles,  the 
Morality  Plays,  and  Tudor  drama,  including  Lyly,  Kyd,  Marlowe, 
Peele,  Greene,  and  Dekker. 

ENG  432.  ENGLISH  DRAMA  FROM  1600  to  1642,  EXCLUDING 
SHAKESPEARE.  (3)  A  survey  of  Jacobean  and  Caroline  drama, 
including  plays  by  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Webster,  Middle- 
ton,  Shirley,  and  Ford. 

ENG  441.  COLONIAL  AND  EARLY  AMERICAN  LITERATURE. 
(3)  American  literature  from  Colonial  times  through  Washington 
Irving'. 

ENG  450.  MODERN  POETRY.  (3)  Chief  British  and  American  poets 
of  this  century. 

ENG  451.  MODERN  DRAMA.  (3)  Representative  British  and 
American  plays  from  Shaw  to  the  present. 

ENG  461.  MODERN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG 
331  or  332.  A  descriptive  analysis  of  the  structure  of  Modern  English, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  transformational  approach. 


ENG  465.  SOCIAL  DIALECTS.  (3)  An  introduction  to  concepts  of 
dialects,  predominantly  in  the  United  States,  concentrating  on  social 
and  class  differentiations,  and  incorporating  some  field-work  experience 
within  an  interdisciplinary  approach.  Morphological,  phonological,  and 
syntactic  systems  will  be  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  ENG  332  or  461. 
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Foreign  Languages 

Executive  Committee  Secretary:  Assoc.  Prof.  Gabriel 

Professors:  Bush,  Slechta,  Turner 

Associate  Professor:  Saman 

Assistant  Professors:  Gleaves,  McLeod 

Instructors:  Hopper,  Law,  Merrill,  Reimer, 

Rose,  Rothe 

Programs  in  each  of  the  several  foreign  languages  offered 
are  designed  to  give  a  student  competence  in  four  skills — 
understanding,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing  the  given 
language,  to  acquaint  him  with  the  culture  and  civilization 
of  the  country  or  countries  where  that  language  is  spoken, 
especially  their  literature,  and  to  give  him  some  under- 
standing of  the  people  who  speak  it.  Major  programs  include 
advanced  linguistic  analysis  of  sound  systems  and  structure 
and  are  designed  to  prepare  students  for  certification  by 
the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
or  graduate  work  in  the  major  field.  Courses  above  the 
202  level  are  normally  taught  in  the  foreign  language. 

Placement 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  will  recommend 
the  placement  of  a  student  in  a  class  of  a  level  commensurate 
with  his  demonstrated  competence  at  the  time  of  enrollment 
considered  together  with  his  prior  language  training  or 
experience. 

Honors  in  Modern  Languages 

The  honors  program  in  foreign  languages  is  open  both 
to  majors  and  non-majors  who  have  demonstrated  sufficient 
ability  and  interest  to  be  capable  of  guided  independent 
study  outside  the  restrictions  of  regular  course  work.  Read- 
ing for  honors  in  a  foreign  language  may  begin  as  early  as 
the  second  semester  of  a  first-year  course  (102),  providing 
the  student  has  been  enrolled  at  the  University  for  at  least 
one  semester.  Honors  students  who  attain  the  language  pro- 
ficiency required  for  the  202  level  may  choose  to  read  either 
in  the  literature  or  in  the  civilization  of  the  target  culture. 
Whenever  feasible,  arrangements  are  made  for  non-majors 
to  read  in  the  area  of  their  special  interest  in  cooperation 
with  the  department  of  their  major. 
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Students  are  invited  to  enter  honors  work  by  recommen- 
dation of  a  member  of  the  department  to  the  Honors  Com- 
mittee for  the  language  concerned.  Once  accepted  for  honors 
work  within  the  department,  a  student  must  submit  any 
proposal  for  a  special  honors  project  at  least  eight  weeks 
prior  to  the  semester  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done.  A 
student  may  drop  honors  work  at  any  time  without  penalty 
(See  University  Honors  Program).  However,  he  will  not  be 
permitted  to  re-enter  the  program  until  the  following 
semester  and,  in  any  case,  not  without  review  and  approval 
by  the  Honors  Committee. 

Laboratory 

All  foreign  language  courses  at  the  100  and  200  level,  as 
well  as  those  numbered  301  and  302,  meet  for  three  class 
hours  and  one  to  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 
Whenever  warranted,  laboratory  work  may  be  assigned  by 
the  instructor  in  other  courses. 


Suggested  Curriculum  Leading  to  a 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

in  a  Foreign  Language 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English  101        3 

Speech  101  3 

History   101  3 

Foreign  Language  201  4 

Elective     3 


English  102 
Mathematics  Elective 

History  102      

Foreign  Language  202 
Elective         


16 


16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Foreign  Language  301  .    .  .  .  3      Foreign  Language  302 3 

Literature   Elective                         3  Foreign  Language  304                    3 

Science  with  lab.                             4  Science  with  lab.                             4 

Social  Science  Elective                   3  Mathematics  or  Logic  Elective  3 

—      Elective         3 

13  _ 

16 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

Foreign  Language  303 3  Foreign  Language  4xx                    3 

Foreign  Language  309  (331)         3      Literature  Elective 3 

Fine  Arts  Elective   3  Philosophy  or 

Social  Science  Elective                   3  Comparative  Religions               3 

Elective         3      Elective     3 

—      Elective     3 

15  _ 

15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Foreign  Language  4xx 3 

Foreign  Language  4xx  3 

Elective     3 

Elective  3 

Elective     3 


Foreign  Language  49x 3 

Fine  Arts  Elective 3 

Elective     3 

Elective     3 

Elective       3 


15 


15 


Suggested  Curriculum  Leading  to  a  Bachelor  of 

Arts  Degree  in  a  Foreign  Language,  with 

Certification  in  Secondary  School  Teaching 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English  101    3 

Speech  101  3 

History  101  ....  3 

Foreign  Language  201 4 

Elective     3 


English  102    3 

Mathematics   101    (103)  3 

History  102 3 

Foreign  Language  202  4 

Elective 3 


16 


16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


English  201    3 

Foreign  Language  301  3 

Education  201  3 

Social   Science1    3 

A  Physical  Science      4 


English  202  (203,  204)    3 

Foreign  Language  302  3 

Foreign  Language  304 3 

Mathematics  or  Logic     3 

A  Biological  Science       4 


16 


16 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 


Foreign  Language  303  3 

Foreign  Language  331  3 

Psychology  201   4 

Social   Science1  3 

Health  Education  101       1 

Elective     3 

17 


Foreign  Language  4xx     3 

Foreign  Language  4xx     3 

Fine  Arts  Elective  3 

Psychology  202   3 

Elective     3 

15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Foreign  Language  4xx 3 

Philosophy  or 

Comparative  Religions  3 

Foreign  Language  309    3 

Foreign  Language  49x  3 

Fine  Arts  Elective   3 

Physical  Education  101      1 


Education    304    3 

Psychology  302   3 

Education  402   3 

Education  451   6 

15 


16 


French 

A  major  in  French  leading-  to  the  B.A.  degTee  consists  of 
French  201,  202,  301,  302,  303,  304,  331,  and  at  least  12 
hours  on  the  400  level,  including  either  491  or  492.  Related 
work  is  to  be  approved  by  the  department  and  is  indicated 
in  the  Suggested  Curriculum  on  pages  158-160. 


Course  Descriptions 


French 


FRE  101.  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH.  (4)  Fundamentals  of  French 
grammar  and  phonetics,  reading,  writing,  and  conversation.  Three 
class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

FRE  102.  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH.  (4)  Prerequisite:  FRE  101,  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Continuation  of  FRE  101.  Three  class 
hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

FRE  201.  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH.  (4)  Prerequisite:  FRE  102, 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Review  grammar,  with  composition 
and  conversation  based  upon  readings  on  French  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion. Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 


1  Social  Science   options  for  Secondary  Education   candidates   are: 
Anthropology,  Political  Science,  Sociology,  Economics,  and  Geography. 
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FRE  202.  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH.  (4)  Prerequisite:  FRE  201, 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Review  grammar,  composition,  and 
conversation,  based  upon  readings  in  French  prose.  Three  class  hours 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

FRE  209.  FRENCH  CIVILIZATION.  (3)  Conducted  in  English.  No 
knowledge  of  French  required.  Open  to  majors  or  non-majors  for 
elective  credit.  A  study  of  the  French  people,  past  and  present,  with 
emphasis  on  cross-cultural  contrasts  in  attitudes  and  values. 

FRE  301.  ADVANCED  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  COMPOSITION, 
AND  CONVERSATION  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRE  202,  or  permission 
of  the  department.  For  prospective  teachers  of  French  and  students 
who  want  intensive  oral  and  written  work  in  the  language.  Book 
reports  on  collateral  readings. 

FRE  302.  ADVANCED  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  COMPOSITION, 
AND  CONVERSATION  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRE  202,  or  permission 
of  the  department.  Informal  conversation  on  diversified  prepared 
topics,  newspaper  and  magazine  articles.  Students  will  be  given 
maximum  opportunity  for  self-expression.  Book  reports  on  collateral 
readings. 

FRE  303.  SURVEY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE  TO  1800.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: FRE  301  or  FRE  202  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Selected  readings  in  prose  and  poetry  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  1800. 
Emphasis  on  each  literary  movement.  Book  reports  on  collateral 
readings. 

FRE  304.  SURVEY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE  SINCE  1800.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  FRE  301  or  FRE  202  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Continuation  of  FRE  303.  Book  reports  on  collateral  readings. 

FRE  309.  FRENCH  CIVILIZATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRE  202,  or 
permission  of  the  department.  A  study  of  the  French  people,  past  and 
present.  Special  attention  to  cross-cultural  contrasts  in  attitudes  and 
values.  Conducted  in  French. 

FRE  311.  FRENCH-AFRICAN  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
FRE  201  or  permission  of  the  department.  Study  of  French-African 
literature  from  the  colonial  period  through  the  contemporary  period. 
Course  conducted  in  French. 

FRE  331.  FRENCH  PHONETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRE  202,  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Study  of  the  sounds  of  the  French 
language,  their  production,  and  their  representation  by  means  of  the 
International  Phonetic  Alphabet.  Practice  in  reading  and  speaking 
with  proper  rhythm  and  intonation.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours 
of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

FRE  350.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  FRENCH.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Junior  standing  and  consent  of  the  department.  Credit  may  be  re- 
peated. 
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FRE  401.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CEN- 
TURY. (3)  Prerequisites:  FRE  303  and  304,  or  permission  of  the 
department.  Collateral  readings. 


FRE  403.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CEN- 
TURY. (3)  Prerequisites:  FRE  303  and  304,  or  permission  of  the 
department.  Concentration  on  the  sources  of  19th  century  literary 
ideas,  the  principal  literary  movements,  and  the  principal  poets, 
dramatists,  novelists,  and  critics. 


FRE  405.  THE  AGE  OF  ENLIGHTENMENT.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
FRE  303,  or  permission  of  the  department.  Major  emphasis  on  "les 
philosophes,"  especially  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Rousseau. 

FRE  408.  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRE 
303  or  permission  of  the  department.  Study  of  Pre-Classical  and 
Classical  trends  in  17th  Century  French  Literature.  Emphasis  on  the 
work  of  major  writers  of  the  period:  Descartes,  Pascal,  Corneille, 
Moliere,  Racine,  La  Fontaine,  Boileau,  and  Mme  de  Lafayette.  Outside 
readings  and  reports. 


FRE  416.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND 
THE  RENAISSANCE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRE  303  or  permission  of 
the  department.  Study  of  French  Literature  from  La  Chanson  de 
Roland  to  the  beginning  of  the  17th  Century.  Selections  chosen  to 
illustrate  characteristics  genres  and  works  of  major  writers  of  the 
period.  Outside  readings  and  reports. 


FRE  491.  SENIOR  COLLOQUIUM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  stand- 
ing and  permission  of  the  department.  Special  problems  in  the  major 
field.  Collateral  readings  and  term  papers.  FRE  491  is  required  of 
all  French  majors. 


German 

A  major  in  German  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of 
German  201,  202,  301  or  302,  303,  304,  309.  and  12  hours 
on  the  400  level,  including  491,  or  a  total  of  32  hours.  In 
addition,  15  hours  of  related  work,  to  be  approved  by  the 
department  chairman,  will  be  required.  Candidates  for 
teacher  certification  must  also  take  German  331,  making  a 
total  of  35  hours  of  German  required. 
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Course  Descriptions 


German 


GER  101.  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN.  (4)  Fundamentals  of  German 
grammar  and  phonetics,  reading,  and  conversation.  Three  class  hours 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

GER  102.  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN.  (4)  Prerequisite:  GER  101  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Continuation  of  GER  101.  Three  class 
hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

GER  201.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN.  (4)  Prerequisite:  GER  102 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Review  grammar,  composition,  and 
conversation  based  upon  readings  on  the  culture  and  civilization  of 
German-speaking  countries.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of 
laboratory  work  per  week. 

GER  202.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN.  (4)  Prerequisite:  GER  201 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Continuation  of  GER  201.  Review 
grammar,  composition,  and  conversation,  based  upon  readings  in 
German  prose.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work 
per  week. 

GER  301.  ADVANCED  GERMAN  GRAMMAR,  COMPOSITION, 
AND  CONVERSATION  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GER  202  or  permission 
of  the  department.  For  prospective  teachers  of  German  and  students 
who  want  intensive  oral  and  written  work  in  the  language.  Book 
reports  on  collateral  readings.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of 
laboratory  work  per  week. 

GER  302.  ADVANCED  GERMAN  GRAMMAR,  COMPOSITION, 
AND  CONVERSATION  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GER  202  or  permission 
of  the  department.  Informal  conversation  on  diversified  prepared 
topics,  newspaper  and  magazine  articles.  Students  will  be  given 
maximum  opportunity  for  self-expression.  Book  reports  on  collateral 
readings.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per 
week. 

GER  303.  SURVEY  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GER  202  or  permission  of  the  department.  General  introduction  to 
German  literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Classical  Period.  Book 
reports  on  collateral  readings. 

GER  304.  SURVEY  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GER  202  or  permission  of  the  department.  German  literature  since 
classicism.  Book  reports  on  collateral  readings. 

GER  309.  GERMAN  CIVILIZATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GER  202  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Composition  and  conversation  based 
on  readings  in  the  culture,  civilization,  art,  and  literature  of  German- 
speaking  countries. 
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GER  311.  SELECTED  READINGS  IN  GERMAN  LITERATURE  I. 
(3)  Prerequisite:  GER  202  or  permission  of  the  department.  Book 
reports  on  collateral  readings. 

GER  312.  SELECTED  READINGS  IN  GERMAN  LITERATURE  II. 
(3)  Prerequisite:  GER  202  or  permission  of  the  department.  Book 
reports  on  collateral  readings. 

GER  321.  TECHNICAL  GERMAN.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GER  202  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Readings  and  translations  of  German 
publications  in  the  student's  major  field  or  area  of  concentration. 

GER  331.  GERMAN  PHONETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GER  202  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Study  of  the  sounds  of  the  German 
language,  their  production,  and  their  representation  by  means  of  the 
International  Phonetic  Alphabet.  Practice  in  reading  and  speaking 
with  proper  rhythm  and  intonation.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours 
of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Transcription  exercises  and  student 
recordings. 

GER  360.  GERMAN  LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION  (3).  For 
non-majors.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  May  be  taken  for 
elective  credit  by  German  majors.  Reading  and  discussions  of  selective 
works  of  German  literature  of  topical  interest  to  the  student. 

GER  401.  GERMAN  CLASSICISM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level 
courses  or  permission  of  department.  Storm  and  Stress.  Early  class- 
icism. Book  reports  on  collateral  readings. 

GER  402.  GERMAN  ROMANTICISM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300- 
level  courses  or  permission  of  department.  Late  classicism  and 
romanticism.  Book  reports  on  collateral  readings. 

GER  405.  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  GERMAN  NOVEL.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the  department. 
Study  of  the  major  prose  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Readings, 
lectures,  and  reports. 

GER  406.  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  GERMAN  DRAMA.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the  department. 
Kleist,  Buechner,  Grillparzer,  Hebbel,  Raimund,  Nestroy.  Readings, 
lectures,  and  reports. 

GER  407.  GERMAN  POETRY  PROM  HOELDERLIN  TO  THE 
PRESENT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of 
department.  An  analysis  of  the  chief  lyric  poets,  literary  movements, 
and  types  of  German  poetry. 

GER  414.  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  GERMANY  AS  REFLECTED 
IN  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  per- 
mission of  department.  Political  and  social  events  from  World  War  I 
to  the  present  day,  as  reflected  in  German  literature.  Book  reports  on 
collateral  readings. 
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GER  416.  THE  GERMAN  RADIO  PLAY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300- 
level  courses  or  permission  of  the  department.  An  examination  of  the 
radio  play  as  a  dramatic  genre  with  readings  of  representative 
examples.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  reports  on  assigned  readings. 

GER  420.  CONTEMPORARY  GERMAN  DRAMA.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the  department.  A  compre- 
hensive study  of  contemporary  German  dramatists  from  Hauptmann 
to  Brecht,  Zuckmayer,  Hochwaelder,  Duerrenmatt,  and  Frisch.  Lec- 
tures, discussions,  and  reports  on  assigned  readings. 

GER  491.  SENIOR  COLLOQUIUM.  (3)  Senior  standing  and  per- 
mission of  the  department.  Comprehensive  review  of  the  major  field. 
Lectures,  discussions,  and  reports. 


Course  Descriptions 


Russian 


RUS  101.  ELEMENTARY  RUSSIAN.  (4)  Fundamentals  of  Russian 
grammar,  with  particular  stress  on  correct  pronunciation  and  self- 
expression,  through  practice  in  the  language  laboratory.  Three  class 
hours  and  two  laboratory  periods  a  week. 

IRUS  102.  ELEMENTARY  RUSSIAN.  (4)  Prerequisite:  RUS  101. 
Continuation  of  RUS  101.  Graded  readings.  Three  class  hours  and 
two  laboratory  periods  a  week. 

RUS  201.  INTERMEDIATE  RUSSIAN.  (4)  Prerequisite:  RUS  102 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Review  grammar,  with  conversation 
and  composition  based  upon  readings  in  Russian  culture  and  civiliza- 
tion. Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

RUS  202.  INTERMEDIATE  RUSSIAN.  (4)  Prerequisite:  RUS  201 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Continuation  of  grammar,  conver- 
sation, and  composition  skills,  based  on  readings  in  Russian  literature. 
Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

RUS  495.  SEMINAR  IN  SLAVIC  LINGUISTICS.  (2)  Study  of 
morphology  semantics,  phonology  and  general  grammar  of  Russian 
and  other  Slavic  languages— Bulgarian,  Czech,  Polish,  Serbo-Croatian, 
Slovak  and  Ukranian.  Class  meeting  once  a  week  for  two  hours.  Pre- 
requisite: RUS  102  or  the  permission  of  the  department. 

Spanish 

A  major  in  Spanish  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of 
Spanish  201,  202,  301,  302,  303,  304,  309  or  310,  and  12 
hours  of  Spanish  courses  on  the  400  level,  which  must  in- 
clude Spanish  491.  Students  who  plan  to  teach  in  secondary 
schools  must  also  take  Spanish  331.  Related  work  is  to  be 
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approved  by  the  department.  Curricula  for  teaching  candi- 
dates must  also  be  approved  by  the  College  of  Human  De- 
velopment and  Learning. 


Course  Descriptions 


Spanish 


SPA  101.  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH.  (4)  Introduction  to  Spanish, 
with  emphasis  on  auditory  comprehension,  oral  production  and  control 
of  structure.  Three  hours  of  class  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week. 

SPA  102.  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH.  (4)  Continuation  of  SPA  101, 
with  greater  attention  to  reading  and  writing.  Three  hours  of  class 
and  two  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

SPA  201.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH.  (4)  Prerequisite:  SPA  102 
or  permission  of  department.  Reinforcement  and  expansion  of  skill 
mastery  developed  in  elementary  courses  on  basis  of  grammar  review 
and  conversation.  Three  hours  of  class  and  two  hours  laboratory  per 
week. 

SPA  202.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH.  (4)  Prerequisite:  SPA  201 
or  permission  of  department.  Continuation  of  Spanish  201.  Extensive 
practice  in  oral  and  written  control  of  the  language  on  basis  of  read- 
ings from  Spanish  or  Spanish-American  literature.  Three  hours  of 
class  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 

SPA  301.  ADVANCED  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: SPA  202  or  permission  of  the  department.  For  prospective 
teachers  of  Spanish  and  students  who  want  intensive  oral  and  written 
work  in  the  language.  Both  written  and  oral  composition.  Reports  on 
collateral  reading.  Three  hours  of  class  and  two  hours  laboratory  per 
week.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  302.  ADVANCED  CONVERSATION  AND  COMPOSITION. 
(3)  Prerequisite:  SPA  202  or  permission  of  department.  Advanced 
structural  analysis  and  oral  and  written  composition.  Reports  of  col- 
lateral readings.  Three  hours  of  class  and  two  hours  laboratory  per 
week.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  303.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH  LITERATURE  I.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  SPA  202  or  permission  of  department.  Reading  and 
analysis  of  representative  master  works  of  Spanish  literature  from  its 
origins  through  the  Golden  Age.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  304.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH  LITERATURE  II  (3) 
Prerequisite:  SPA  202  or  permission  of  department.  Continuation  of 
SPA  303  with  emphasis  on  literature  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 
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SPA  309.  SPANISH  CIVILIZATION  AND  CULTURE.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: SPA  202  or  permission  of  department.  An  overview  of  the 
cultural  heritage  of  peninsular  Spain.  Lecture,  discussion,  recitation 
on  basis  of  assigned  readings.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  310.  SPANISH  AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION  AND  CULTURE. 
(3)  Prerequisite:  SPA  202  or  permission  of  department.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  eighteen  Spanish  American 
countries.  Lecture,  discussion,  recitation  on  the  basis  of  assigned 
readings.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  311.  SPANISH  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  I.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: SPA  202  or  permission  of  the  department.  Survey  of  Spanish 
American  literature  from  the  Colonial  period  through  Romanticism. 
Lectures,  discussion,  and  reports  on  the  basis  of  assigned  readings. 
Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  312.  SPANISH  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  II.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: SPA  202  or  permission  of  the  department.  Survey  of  Spanish 
American  literature  from  Modernism  through  the  contemporary  period. 
Lectures,  discussions,  and  reports  on  the  basis  of  assigned  readings. 
Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  331.  SPANISH  PHONETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPA  202  or 
permission  of  department.  Detailed  analysis  of  description  and  pro- 
duction of  Spanish  sounds.  Practical  exercises  to  include  phonetic 
transcription  and  recordings.  Two  hours  of  class  and  two  hours  of 
laboratory  a  week. 

SPA  350.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  SPANISH.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Junior  standing  and  consent  of  the  department.  Credit  may  be  re- 
peated. 

SPA  401.  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the  department. 
Survey  of  peninsular  literature  from  costumbrismo  through  the  Gen- 
eration of  1869.  Lectures,  discussions  and  reports  on  basis  of  extensive 
collateral  reading.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  402.  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  department. 
Treatment  of  major  literary  developments  from  the  Generation  of 
1898  to  the  present  day.  Lectures,  discussions  and  reports  on  the  basis 
of  extensive  collateral  readings.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  405.  THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE  I.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  department.  El 
Lazarillo  through  El  Criticon.  Lecture,  discussion  and  reports  on  basis 
of  extensive  collateral  reading.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  406.  THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE  II.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  department.  Study 
of  works  of  the  leading  dramatists  and  poets  of  the  period  with  em- 
phasis on  Lope,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Ruiz  de  Alarcon  and  Calderon.  Lec- 
tures, discussions  and  reports  on  basis  of  extensive  collateral  readings. 
Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 
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SPA  409.  SPANISH  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  I.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  department.  Survey  of 
Spanish  American  literature  from  the  colonial  period  through 
Romanticism.  Lectures,  discussion  and  reports  on  the  basis  of  assigned 
readings.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  410.     SPANISH  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  II     (3)    Prerequi 
site:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  department.  Introduction 
to  the  literature   of  the  eighteen  Spanish   American   countries  from 
Modernism  through  the  contemporary  period.  Lectures,  discussion,  and 
reports  on  the  basis  of  assigned  readings.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  411.  STUDIES  IN  SPANISH  AMERICAN  PROSE  FICTION 
(3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the  depart- 
ment Studies  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  Spanish  American 
prose  fiction.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  412.  STUDIES  IN  SPANISH  AMERICAN  POETRY  AND 
DRAMA.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the 
department.  Studies  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  Spanish 
American  drama  and/or  poetry.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  413.  DON  QUIJOTE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level  Spanish 
courses  or  permission  of  the  department.  In-depth  study  of  Cervantes* 
masterpiece,  which  is  considered  by  many  critics  to  be  the  basis  of 
the  modern  Western  novel.   Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  450H.  SENIOR  HONORS  IN  SPANISH.  (3-6)  Prerequisite- 
admission  to  Honors  Program.  Study  of  Honors  project  agreed  upon 
by  instructor  and  student.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  491.  SENIOR  COLLOQUIUM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  stand- 
ing and  permission  of  the  department.  Comprehensive  review  of  the 
major  field. 

fPj\fn2;  S,ELECTED  READINGS  IN  SPANISH.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  department.  Consideration  in 
depth  of  a  predetermined  author  or  literary  movement.  Course  con- 
ducted in  Spanish. 

History 

Chairman:  Professor  Rieke 

Professors:  Abernathy,  Hall 

Associate  Professors:  Morrill,  Perzel,  Robbins,  Wrigley 

Assistant  Professors:  Josephson,  Patterson,  Ploger 

Instuctors:  Broadhurst,  Dunkley,  Solomon,  Warren 

A  major  in  history  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree,  except  for 
students  in  the  elementary  certification  program,  consists  of 
30  semester  hours  of  history,  including  (but  not  exceeding) 
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12  semester  hours  at  the  100  level.  Related  work  consists 
of  15  semester  hours  in  one  discipline. 

A  major  in  history  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  for  students 
in  the  elementary  certification  program  consists  of  27 
semester  hours;  12  semester  hours  at  the  100  level  (with 
3  semester  hours  of  United  States  History  103  or  104  re- 
quired) and  at  least  15  semester  hours  beyond  the  100  level. 
Related  work  consists  of  semester  hours  as  outlined  in  the 
degree  requirements  of  the  elementary  certification  pro- 
gram. 

Certification  in  history  (Secondary  School  Teaching)  is 
made  possible  by  satisfactory  completion  of  a  major. 

Students  majoring  in  history  who  plan  to  be  certified  in 
both  history  and  social  studies  (Secondary  School  Teach- 
ing), must  complete  in  addition  to  their  requirements  for 
a  history  major  (including  American  and  world  history), 
21  semester  hours  in  three  or  more  of  the  following  dis- 
ciplines :  anthropology,  economics,  geography,  political 
science,  sociology.  Fifteen  semester  hours  in  one  of  these 
disciplines  may  be  counted  for  related  work. 

Curricula  for  teaching  candidates  must  also  be  approved 
by  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning. 

The  Honors  Program  in  History 

The  History  Department  offers  an  honors  program  as 
well  as  individual  honors  courses.  Both  history  majors  and 
non-majors  are  welcome  to  participate.  A  brochure  fully 
outlining  the  honors  program  is  available  in  the  history 
office.  Study  abroad  in  Asia,  Africa,  Europe,  Latin  America 
or  Canada  can  be  arranged. 


Course  Descriptions 


History 


HIS  101.  MODERN  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  TO  1815.  (3)  This 
course  commences  with  a  broad  survey  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  con- 
tributions to  Modern  Western  Civilization  and  then  treats  intensively 
the  development  of  Western  Civilization  from  the  Renaissance  to  1815. 

HIS  102.  MODERN  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  FROM  1815  TO 
THE  PRESENT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  HIS  101.  Continuation  of  HIS  101 
with  greater  emphasis  on  developments  outside  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity of  Western  Civilization. 
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HIS  103.     AMERICAN  HISTORY  I.  (3)  Survey  of  American  history 
trom  the  earliest  times  to  1865. 

HIS  104  AMERICAN  HISTORY  II.  (3)  Survey  of  American  history 
from  1865  to  the  present. 

HItS,  li\  AN,CIENT  HISTORY.  (3)  From  the  earliest  civilizations 
until  the  fourth  century  A.D. 

HIS  106.  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY.  (3)  Political  and  cultural  develop- 
ments from  the  late  Roman  Empire  until  the  Renaissance. 

HIS  107.  ASIAN  HISTORY.  (3)  A  survey  of  the  major  contributions 
ot  the  Asian  world  until  the  modern  period. 

HIS  108.  MODERN  ASIA.  (3)  A  continuation  of  HIS  107  with  a 
special  focus  on  the  rise  of  Asian  nationalism  and  the  emergence  of 
Asia  into  the  modern  world. 

HIS  109.  HISTORY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA  I.  (3)  A  survey  of  the 
cultural,  political,  and  economic  developments  of  Latin  America  during 
the  colonial  period. 

HIS  110.  HISTORY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA  II.  (3)  A  survey  of  the 
cultural  political,  and  economic  developments  of  Latin  America 
during  the  national  period.  A  special  focus  will  be  placed  on  the  rise 
ot  nationalism  and  revolutionary  movements. 

HIS  in  AFRICAN  HISTORY  I.  (3)  A  survey  of  historical  de- 
velopments in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  North  Africa,  West  Africa  East 
Africa,  and  Central  Africa. 

HIS  112.     AFRICAN  HISTORY  II.   (3)   A  continuation  of  HIS  ill. 

HIS  301  THE  EARLY  MIDDLE  AGES  (312  A.D.-1066  A.D.)  (3) 
Western  Europe  from  Constantine  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  A  study 
of  Christianity,  the  "Fall  of  Rome,"  the  Germanic  kingdoms,  Islam! 
the  Carolmgian  and  Ottonian  empires. 

fs49  A  D  w,?  w"?  ^D  LATER  MIDDLE  AGES  <1056  A.D.- 
nt        fli  ()  Western  Eur°Pe  torn  the  struggle  between  the  em- 

oriL^nf  ?  ^^^  \°  tHe  B'aCk  Death"  A  Study  of  the  c™^es, 
Zll\  °\t0WnS:  Parl>^ents,  the  middle  class,  universities,  the 
secularization  and  centralization  of  governments. 

HIS  303.     HISTORY    OF    GREECE, 
civilization  in  Greece  to  332  B.C. 

Z2LJS2EJ*  "^  <3)  *"  «"  *«*"'-  °*  <^ 

glnerTn  n^T  ™  EUR°PE'  'S^1™'  (3)  A  dis— ™  «*  the 
general    political,    economic,    and    intellectual    crisis    of    seventeenth 

absSutiiTr'    Wlth    PartiCU'ar    6mphaSis    UP°"    the    evolution      f 

ltTs2le  emergence  of  the  great  powers- and  the  °ri*-  « 


(3)     From    the    beginning    of 
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HIS  309.  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  EUROPE,  1814-1914.  (3)  A 
survey  of  the  major  political  developments  in  European  history  from 
the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  liberalism, 
nationalism,  imperialism,  and  the  diplomatic  agreements  leading  to 
World  War  I. 

HIS  310.  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  EUROPE,  1914  TO  THE 
PRESENT.  (3)  A  review  of  the  causes  and  results  of  World  War  I, 
followed  by  an  intensive  study  of  the  problems  of  peace,  rise  of  new 
governments,  collapse  of  collective  security,  World  War  II,  and  the 
post-war  period. 

HIS  311.  RUSSIAN  HISTORY  FROM  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  1801. 
(3)  A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  Russian  people,  focusing  upon 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Kievan  state,  the  impact  of  the  period  of 
Tartar  domination,  the  rise  of  Muscovy,  and  the  growth  of  Tsarist 
autocracy  before  the  reign  of  Alexander  I. 

HIS  312.  RUSSIAN  HISTORY,  1801-1917.  (3)  A  survey  of  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Tsarist  empire,  focusing  upon  the  efforts  of  the 
last  four  rulers  to  perpetuate  the  monarchy  and  upon  the  factors 
working  against  the  effort. 

HIS  313.  RUSSIAN  HISTORY  FROM  1917  TO  THE  PRESENT. 
(3)  A  survey  of  the  development  of  Soviet  Russia,  focusing  upon  the 
October  1917  Revolution,  Lenin's  years  of  rule,  Stalin's  rise  to  power, 
the  Five  Year  Plans,  and  the  years  since  World  War  II. 

HIS  321.  THE  BYZANTINE  EMPIRE  (330  A.D.-1054  A.D.).  (3)  A 
study  of  the  continuation  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  the  establish- 
ment of  Constantinople  to  the  separation  of  Greek  East  and  Latin 
West. 

HIS  322.  THE  LATER  BYZANTINE  EMPIRE  (1054  A.D.-1453 
A.D.).  (3)  A  study  of  the  struggle  against  Arab,  Turk,  and  Latin 
invaders;  the  Slavs,  the  role  of  Byzantium  in  relation  to  the  economic 
revolution  of  Western  Europe  and  to  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

HIS  350.  TOPICS  IN  HISTORY.  (3)  Treatment  of  a  historical  topic. 
(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

HIS  361.  BRITAIN  TO  1485.  (3)  Survey  of  British  history  with 
emphasis  on  institutional,  cultural,  economic,  and  imperial  develop- 
ments. 

HIS  362.  MODERN  BRITAIN,  1485-1789.  (3)  Continuation  of  HIS 
361  with  some  treatment  of  the  British  Empire. 

HIS  363.  MODERN  BRITAIN  AND  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE 
SINCE  1789.  (3)  Continuation  of  HIS  362  with  greater  emphasis  on 
the  Empire  and  Commonwealth. 

HIS  371.  COLONIAL  AMERICA.  (3)  Colonial  history  from  the 
discoveries  to  1763. 
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fo^-rl72"  ™E  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  AND  EARLY  NATION 
(3)  The  achievement  of  independence  and  the  formation  of  a  national 
government,  1763-1800. 

HIS  374  AMERICA  IN  CRISIS,  1824-1860.  (3)  A  consideration  of 
the  new  American  nation  in  crisis.  Attention  is  given  to  the  develop- 

ZlrLTT  T  Unrer  JaCkS°n'  tHe  6XPansi0n  0f  the  "ew  ^tion, 
the  growth  of  sectionalism,  and  the  events  leading  to  secession. 

HIS  375.  CIVIL  WAR  AND  RECONSTRUCTION,  1860-1877  (3) 
A  study  of  the  American  people  in  war  and  post-war  adjustment. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  political,  social,  and  economic  conditions 
period  dUHng   the    CiVJ1    War   and   ^construction 

HIS  377.     AMERICA  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY,  1901-1932 
(3)   An  intensive  study  of  the  political,  economic,   social,  and   intel- 
lectual aspects  of  American  democracy  from  1901  to  the  Great  De 
pression.  Special  emphasis  on  the  impact  of  industrialization,  American 
reform,   and   the   entry   of   the   United    States   into   the    international 


?HE3P8RPSAFNTRI^  ™  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY,  1932  TO 
1  HE  PRESENT.  (3)  An  intensive  study  of  the  political,  economic 
social  and  intellectual  aspects  of  American  democracy  from  the  New 
Deal  to  the  Great  Society.  Special  emphasis  on  the  New  Deal  and 
post-New  Deal  reform  as  well  as  on  America's  role  in  world  affairs. 

HIS  383.  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  TO  1865.  (3)  Develop- 
ment of  the  American  economy  and  its  institutions,  from  European 
origins  m  the  Commercial  Revolution  to  the  achievement  of  nation- 
hood in  the  early  19th  century. 

HIS  385  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  RELATIONS,  1783-1901  (3)  A 
study  of  American  diplomatic  history  from  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  foreign  policy  to  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as 
a  world  power. 

pTfSt^w0^  F0REIGN  RELATIONS,  1901  TO  THE 
FKj.feENT  (3)  A  study  of  American  diplomatic  history  from  the 
administration  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  the  present.  Specill  emphasis 

rJ  rL  1  T  T",  the  interaction  bet^en  domestic,  economic, 
political,  and  social  changes  and  the  formulation  of  American  foreign 

HIS  387.  AMERICAN  LABOR  HISTORY.  (3)  Life  and  thought  of 
American  workingmen  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present,  with 
attention  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  development  of  labor 
organizations. 
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HIS  391.  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  (3)  Emphasis  on  the 
colonial  developments  and  on  the  constitutional,  educational,  and 
transportation  developments  of  the  ante-bellum  period. 

HIS  393.  THE  FRONTIER  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  (3)  A  study 
of  the  influence  of  the  moving  frontier  line  on  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  trans- 
Mississippi  Western  United  States.  For  comparative  purposes  some 
consideration  will  be  given  to  other  world  frontiers. 


Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

HIS  402.  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  NAPOLEON.  (3)  The 
change  in  French  politics  and  society  and  their  effect  on  the  Western 
world,  1789-1815. 

HIS  461.  TUDOR  ENGLAND,  1485-1603.  (3)  Treatment  in  depth  of 
the  English  Reformation,  the  English  Renaissance,  and  the  creation 
of  English  naval  and  economic  power. 

HIS  462.  STUART  ENGLAND,  1603-1714.  (3)  Treatment  in  depth 
of  the  socio-economic  and  political  phases  involved  in  the  Civil  War, 
Restoration  and  Glorious  Revolution,  and  International  and  Colonial 
involvement. 

HIS  472.  ORIGINS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTION.  (3) 
The  historical  and  philosophical  background  which  led  to  the  adoption 
of  the  American  Constitution.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  Constitu- 
tion's background.  The  course  traces  the  writing  and  development  of 
the  Constitution  through  the  Marshall  Court. 

HIS  487.  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY 
TO  1860.  (3)  Development  of  American  social  institutions  and 
thought  from  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  The  course  is  conducted 
as  a  colloquium,  combining  lectures,  discussions,  extensive  reading, 
and  oral  reports  and  a  research  paper  by  each  student. 

HIS  488.  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY 
SINCE  1860.  (3)  Continuation  of  HIS  487  from  the  Civil  War  to  the 
present. 

HIS  491.  TUTORIAL  IN  HISTORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
department.  Seminar  in  historical  method,  bibliography,  and  purpose 
of  historical  writing.  A  major  research  paper  under  the  direction  of  a 
staff  member. 

HIS  492.  SEMINAR  IN  HISTORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
department.  An  intensive  examination  of  a  subject  in  history  to  be 
offered  as  special  circumstances  require.  (May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 
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Philosophy  and  Religion 

Chairman:  Professor  Witherspoon 
Philosophy 

Associate  Professor:  Fishman 

Assistant  Professor:  Corkey 

Instructors:  Presler,  Thomas 

A  major  in  philosophy  consists  of  a  minimum  of  twenty- 
eight  semester  hours  in  philosophy  and  includes  courses 
201,  205,  302,  303,  and  two  senior  seminars.  Additional 
work  is  to  be  chosen  from  other  philosophy  offerings. 

Required  related  work  consists  of  fifteen  hours,  such  work 
is  to  be  chosen  in  consultation  with  the  department  repre- 
sentative or  adviser.  Students  contemplating  graduate  study 
in  philosophy  are  encouraged  to  undertake  related  work  in 
the  natural  or  physical  sciences  and  to  develop  reading  pro- 
ficiency in  German  and  French. 


Course  Descriptions 


Philosophy 

PHI  201.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY.  (3)  An  introduction 
to  some  of  the  basic  concepts  and  problems  of  philosophy.  Typical 
problems  are  freedom  and  determinism,  mind-body  interaction,  the 
status  of  moral  judgments,  and  the  problem  of  perception.  Readings 
from  the  works  of  representative  philosophers,  both  classical  and 
contemporary. 

PHI  205.  DEDUCTIVE  LOGIC.  (3)  A  first  course  in  the  general 
principles  of  deductive  logic,  both  classical  and  symbolic,  with  em- 
phasis on  the  use  of  formal  logic  in  analysis  of  ordinary  language 
discourse. 

PHI  301.  ETHICS.  (3)  A  study  of  the  development  of  ethical 
thought  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  with  special  references  to 
present  day  ethical  problems.  Readings  selected  from  classical  and 
contemporary  sources. 

PHI  302.  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHI  201  or 
junior  standing.  An  inquiry  into  the  history  of  Western  intellectual 
and  philosophic  thought  from  the  early  Greeks  to  the  post-Aristotelian 
period.  Readings  from  the  pre-Socratics,  Plato,  Aristotle,  the  Epicu- 
reans, Stoics,  Skeptics,  and  Neoplatonists. 
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PHI  303.  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY  PROM  DESCARTES  TO  KANT. 
(3)  Prerequisite:  PHI  201  or  junior  standing.  An  inquiry  into  the 
development  of  modern  philosophic  and  scientific  thought.  Readings 
selected  from  representative  works  in  the  seventeenth  to  the  nine- 
teenth centuries. 

PHI  305.  CONTEMPORARY  PHILOSOPHY.  (3).  Prerequisite:  PHI 
201.  A  study  of  the  main  movements  and  problems  of  contemporary 
philosophy:  pragmatism,  logical  positivism,  linguistic  analysis,  ex- 
istentialism. 

PHI  325.  AESTHETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHI  201  or  junior  stand- 
ing. A  study  of  the  major  theories  of  art,  including  readings  from 
Aristotle,  Kant,  Nietzsche,  Santayana,  Collingwood,  Croce,  and  Dewey. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  following  categories:  expression,  criticism,  the 
work  of  art,  the  creative  process. 

PHI  350.  TOPICS.  (3)  May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit  with 
the  approval  of  the  department.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment. Topics  chosen  from  specific  areas  in  philosophy  such  as 
symbolic  logic,  philosophy  of  science,  freedom  and  determinism, 
philosophy  in  literature,  detailed  study  of  significant  philosophic 
movements,  or  detailed  study  of  the  works  of  individual  philosophers. 

PHI  365.  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHI  201. 
An  analysis  of  the  concepts  of  meaning,  belief,  knowledge,  truth, 
and  discussion  of  the  analytic-synthetic  distinction.  Readings  from 
historical  and  contemporary  sources. 

PHI  375.  METAPHYSICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHI  201.  An  investiga- 
tion of  the  history  of  metaphysics,  focusing  on  the  concept  of  experi- 
ence. Authors  to  be  discussed  include  Aristotle,  Hume,  Lewis,  Hegel, 
James,  Peirce,  Dewey,  and  Whitehead. 

PHI  401.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION.  (3)  Prerequisites:  PHI 
201  and  junior  standing.  A  discussion  of  the  philosophical  implications 
of  religious  experience.  The  definitions,  development,  and  diverse 
forms  of  the  problems  of  belief  and  reason  in  modern  thought. 

PHI  402.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  EAST.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours 
of  philosophy.  A  survey  of  thought  in  the  East  from  ancient  to 
modern  times.  Special  emphasis  on  the  philosophical  concepts  of 
Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and  Taoism. 

PHI  425.  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHI  201, 
or  junior  standing,  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  survey  of  European 
philosophic  movements  which  had  counterparts  in  American  thought, 
leading  to  distinctively  American  Pragmatism,  Realism,  and  Human- 
ism.  Readings  from   contemporary  American  philosophers. 

PHI  445.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MIND.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHI  201.  A 
study  of  the  conceptual  issues  in  the  mind-body  problem  and  the 
problem  of  other  minds.  Analysis  of  concepts  of  intention,  motivation, 
consciousness,  imagination,  and  emotion. 
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PHI  491  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  department. 
Individual  or  group  inquiry  into  selected  philosophic  problems  Ex- 
position and  discussion  of  the  results. 

PHI  492  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  department  A 
continuation  of  PHI  491.  ' 


Religion 

Professor:  Witherspoon 

Assistant  Professors:  Corkey,  St.  Clair 

Instructor:  White 

Jewish  Chautauqua  Society  Lecturer:  (part-time)   Gerber 


Course  Descriptions 


Religion 

REL  201      SURVEY  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.  (3)  An  introduc- 
tion   to    the    literary    and    historical    values    of    the    Old    Testament 
.terature.   Emphasis  upon  the  background,  purpose,  and   content  of 
the  writings  m  English  translations. 

REL  202.  SURVEY  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  (3)  New  Testa 
ment  literature  in  its  historic  and  contemporary  background.  Emphasis 
upon  the  content  and  purpose  of  the  text  in  English  translations. 

REL  203.  COMPARATIVE  RELIGIONS.  (3)  A  survey  of  man's 
religious  consciousness  from  the  earliest  intimations  of  its  awaken- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  world's  living  religious  today,  utilizing 
modern  research  among  contemporary  primitive  cultures  and  trans- 
lations of  the  primary  sources  of  the  world's  great  scriptures. 

REL  204.  RELIGION  AND  THE  HUMAN  EXPERIENCE  (3)  An 
introduction  to  the  critical  study  of  the  religious  dimension  of  human 
existence.  Attention  given  to  the  function  of  myth,  symbol,  and  ritual 
in  the  development  of  religious  sensibilities  and  to  the  impact  of 
modern  scientific  and  cultural  forms  on  contemporary  religious 
thought  and  action. 

REL  301  THE  LIFE  AND  TEACHINGS  OF  JESUS.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: REL  202  A  study  of  the  Gospels  for  an  understanding  of  The 
life  of  Jesus  and  the  religion  he  taught. 

REL  302  THE  WRITINGS  OF  PAUL.  (3)  Prerequisite:  REL  202 
A  detailed  analysis  of  the  Pauline  corpus.  Particular  reference  is  made 
oieac'hTtte10"'  PUrP°Se'  "^  the  th60l0gical  and  ethical  significance 
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REL  303.  THE  HEBREW  PROPHETS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  REL  201. 
The  historical  development  of  the  prophetic  movement  from  its  origins 
to  its  culmination  in  the  classical  prophets  of  the  eighth  and  sixth 
centuries  B.C.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  contributions  of  the 
prophets  to  their  own  day  and  their  significance  for  religious  thought 
today. 

REL  304.  THE  PSALMS  AND  WISDOM  LITERATURE  OF 
ISRAEL.  (3)  Prerequisite:  REL  201.  A  study  of  the  origin  and  con- 
tent of  the  Psalms  and  a  study  of  the  place  of  the  Wisdom  Literature 
in  the  development  of  Hebrew  Thought. 

REL  350.  TOPICS  IN  RELIGION.  (3)  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  Topics  to  be  chosen  from 
the  areas  of  religion  specifically  relating  to  Biblical  studies. 

REL  401.  RELIGION  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT.  (3)  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  analysis  of  language  in  modern  thought  and  its  relation  to 
religion  and  a  study  of  some  of  the  challenges  to  religion  in  modern 
thought  such  as  those  of  pragmatism  and  positivism  and  some  of  the 
responses  to  these  challenges. 

REL  402.  CONTEMPORARY  RELIGIOUS  THINKERS.  (3)  A  study 
of  some  of  the  important  religious  thinkers,  such  as,  Barth,  Buber, 
Cox,  Fletcher,  Herschel,  Niebuhr,  and  Tillich. 

REL  403.  HISTORY  OF  JEWISH  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  FROM 
BIBLICAL  TIMES  THROUGH  THE  MIDDLE  AGES.  (3)  A  syste- 
matic survey  of  the  development  of  Jewish  religious  thought  from 
Biblical  times  through  the  Middle  Ages.  Readings  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, Apocrypha,  Talmud  and  others. 

REL  404.  HISTORY  OF  JEWISH  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT  FROM 
THE  MIDDLE  AGES  TO  THE  PRESENT.  (3)  A  systematic  survey 
of  the  development  of  Jewish  religious  thought  from  the  Middle  Ages 
to  the  present.  Readings  from  Maimonides  and  others. 

REL  405.  THEOLOGY  AND  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 
(3)  Prerequisite:  Open  to  seniors  only  with  the  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment. A  discussion  of  the  theological  issues  raised  by  contemporary 
writers — both  Christian  and  non-Christian.  Consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  writings  of  such  authors  as  Camus,  Eliot,  Greene,  Miller, 
Salinger,  Steinbeck,  and  others. 

REL  406.  RELIGION  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Junior  standing  and  the  consent  of  the  instructor.  An  inquiry  into  the 
role  religion  has  played  in  the  development  of  American  life  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  late  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. 

REL  407.  RELIGION  AND  CONTEMPORARY  SOCIETY.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  the  department.  A  study  of  religious  norms  and 
institutions  in  relation  to  contemporary  social  issues,  such  as,  civil 
rights,  communism,  sex  and  war. 
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EEL  450  TOPICS  IN  RELIGION.  (3)  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
Prereqmsite:  consent  of  the  department.  Topics  are  to  be  chosen 
from  the  areas  of  religion  specifically  relating  to  contemporary  tsues 
reliSn  ^  "d  reIigi°US  th°Ught  °f  -n-Judeo-Christ"n 

REL  491  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department 
Individual  investigation  and  appropriate  exposition  of  the  resu£ 

REL  492.  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department 
A  continuation  of  REL  491.  ueparrment. 
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College  of  Nursing 

Dean:  Professor  Brocker 

Associate  Professors:  Caddell,  Smith 

Assistant  Professors:  Brady,  Leonard,  Mauldin 

Instructors:  Andrews,  Carlton,  Head,  Moore,  Rhyne 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  with  a  major  in 
Nursing,  50  semester  hours  in  nursing  and  25  semester 
hours  in  related  work  are  required.  tester 

Continuing  and  transfer  students  should  complete  their 
basic  science  courses  before  enrolling  in  the  upper  level 
division  nursing  courses. 

All  clinical  courses  are  taught  in  related  hospital  and 
other  community  health  agencies. 

It  is  recommended  that  chemistry,  biology  and  a  foreign 
anguage  be  studied  in  secondary  school  as  preparation  for 
the  program  in  nursing. 

Course  of  Study  for  a 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  with  a 

Major  in  Nursing 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

5nfiish  3      English  o 

Ma  hematics/Language  3-4       Mathematics/Language  "34 

—      Elective  o 

14  _ 

17 
178 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Biology  205    .  4  Nursing   202    4 

Nursing   201  4  Biology  203 4 

General   Sociology        3  Psychology   Elective  3 

General  Psychology 4  Elective     3 

15  14 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


Nursing  301A        

Nursing  302/Nursing  303 

Social  Science 

Psychology  307/ Sociology  232 


4 
4 
3 
3 

14 


Nursing  301B    4 

Nursing  302/Nursing  303  4 

Psychology  307/ Sociology  232  3 

Elective     3 

Elective     3 

17 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Elective  3 

Nursing  401    5 

Nursing  403      5 

Nursing  491 — Seminar  2 


Elective     3 

Nursing   402    5 

Nursing   404    4 

Nursing   492    2 


15 


14 


Course  Descriptions 


Nursing 


NUR  102.  ECOLOGY  OF  MAN  I.  (3)  The  focus  of  this  course  is 
directed  toward  understanding  the  relationship  of  the  ill  person  to 
his  family  and  community.  Major  health  problems  and  facilities  pro- 
vided by  society  for  meeting  health  needs  will  be  included  in  the 
content. 

NUR  201.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NURSING.  (4)  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  NUR  102.  Study  of  the  basic  concepts  and  principles 
essential  for  the  nursing  care  of  adults  and  children.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  the  correlation  of  principles  of  nursing  with  concepts  of 
behavioral  and  natural  sciences.  Two  hours  lecture,  six  hours  labora- 
tory assignment  in  patient  care  areas. 

NUR  202.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NURSING  II.  (4)  A  continuation 
of  NUR  201. 

NUR  301A.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NURSING  IIIA.  (4)  Prerequi- 
sites: NUR  102,  201,  and  202.  In  the  classroom  and  at  the  bedside, 
students  learn  to  identify  and  meet  the  needs  of  adults  and  children 
undergoing  medical  therapy  or  surgical  intervention  for  acute  and 
long  term  illness. 
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Tel  NUR  3^Tf,EN^LS  °F  NURSING  IIIB-   ^  ^requi- 
sites. NUR  301A.  In  the  classroom  and  at  the  bedside  students  will 
be   prov.ded    opportunities    to    increase    knowledge    and    skill     n  Tn 
care  of  acutely  ill  patients   in  the   Intensive   Care   Unit.   Specialized 
Z\ hP,a vTl"  m  the  P0st-0P-at-e  period  in  the  Recovery  Ca 
the  rehabilitative  aspect  of  patient  care  will  be  emphasized. 

NUR  302  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  OBSTETRIC  NURSING  IV  (4) 
Prerequ.sites:  NUR  202  and  204.  In  the  classroom  and  at  the  bedside 
students  learn  to  identify  and  meet  the  physical  emotional  and 
developmental  needs  of  the  child  bearing  family.  emotlonaI    and 

NUR  303  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PEDIATRIC  NURSING  IV.  (4) 
Prerequ.sites:  NUR  202  and  204.  In  the  classroom  and  at  the  bedside 

and  to  id  Tf  I Identify,a"d  meet  th*  "eedB  of  infants  and  chS  en 
and  to  ,dentify  the  nurse's  role  in  the  parent-child  relationship. 

Nras4INc/^?AMENTALS    °F    NURSING    V    (PSYCHIATRIC 

A  sfudv  of  f  /rer!^ISlteS:  20°"  ^  30°-leVel  C0Urses  in  nursin^ 
A  study  of  fundamental  principles  and   techniques  of  nursing  skills 

raerry  0r70rki^  With  Patie"ts  with  emotional  disorders.  Em! 
phasis  is  placed  on  nurse-patient  relationships  leading  to  development 
in  interpersonal  skills  which  result  in  therapeutic  changes  in  behavior 

NUR  402.     FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NURSING  VI.   (5)   In  the  class 
room  and  at  the  bedside  students  will  be  provided  opportunities   to 

.:nctherLunt0Wredge  anVkm  in  speciaIized  care  of  p5£T2S 

m  the  Acute  Coronary  Care  Unit  and  in  the  Emergency  Room. 

NUR  403.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NURSING  VII  (PURTTP 
HEALTH  NURSING).   (5)   Prerequisites:  200-  and  3o£evel bourses 

funTtionT'  r  "  C°,n,CePtS  and  PhiIos°Phy  <*  P«bHc  health  nursing; 
func    ons  and  responsibilities  of  the  public  health  nurse  in  the  con^ 

Thll  h  ^b°rat0ry  exP"ience  in  community  health  nursing  and 
public  health  agency  settings. 

m  NURSINCwlf  PNTALS  °F  NURSING  VI11  (LEADERSHIP 
IN    NURSING).    (4)    Prerequisites:    200-    and    300-level    courses    in 

aTSlic Sf  PrinC.^Ie7f  administration  in  nursing  in  ELS 
and  public  health  agencies;  focuses  on  management  of  nursing  care  of 

:V;P?:tieS  f°r  P^icipation  *  management  functions  wil 
be  provided  in  the  hospital. 

ZLt9°ToJ0P^  *?  NURSING-  (3)  *""**».:  -nsent  of  the 
College.  Topics  to  be  chosen  from  the  specialties  of  nursing. 

NUR  491.  SEMINAR  IN  NURSING  I.  (2)  Corequisites:  400-level 
courSes  ln  intellectual  inspection  and  identification  of  com- 

mon concepts  m  nursing  with  the  intent  to  broaden  and  deepen  the 
understanding  of  clinical  specialties  of  nursing. 

NUR  492.  SEMINAR  IN  NURSING  II.  (2)  Corequisites:  400-level 
courses  in  nursing.  Exploration  of  the  meaning  of  research  in  nurs  ng 
Dialogues  in  philosophy  of  nursing.  g 
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College  of  Science  and  Mathematics 

Dean:  Distinguished  Professor  Hildreth 


The  College  of  Science  and  Mathematics  includes  the 
Departments  of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  and 
Physics. 

Biology 

Chairman:  Distinguished  Professor  Hildreth 

Professor:  Hechenbleikner 

Associate  Professors:  Hogan,  Matthews,  Menhinick 

Assistant  Professors:  Darner,  Edwards, 

Haviland,  Ostrowski,  Visco 

Instructors:  Bashor,  Johnson 

A  major  in  biology  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of 
32  semester  hours  of  biology  including  Biology  211,  221 
231,  491,  and  one  course  each  in  three  areas  to  be  chosen 
from  development,  ecology,  genetics,  and  physiology.  A 
minimum  of  5  laboratory  courses  in  biology  is  required. 
Additional  requirements  are  12  semester  hours  of  chemistry 
including  Chemistry  101  and  102 ;  and  6  semester  hours  of 
mathematics.  Students  are  encouraged  to  make  Mathematics 
101  and  120.  Each  biology  major  must  show  a  proficiency 
through  the  second  semester  freshman  level  of  a  foreign 
language  either  by  satisfactory  completion  of  courses  101 
and  102  in  the  language  or  by  achieving  a  satisfactory  score 
on  an  appropriate  test.  Students  contemplating  attending 
graduate  school  are  strongly  recommended  to  gain  a  pro- 
ficiency in  French,  German,  or  Russian. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  the  B.A.  degree  a 
student  wishing  to  receive  the  B.S.  degree  is  required  to 
take  8  additional  hours  in  biology  for  a  total  of  40  hours, 
Chemistry  231  and  232  in  place  of  the  chemistry  elective, 
Physics  101  and  102,  and  3  additional  hours  of  mathematics 
(MAT  122  or  CSC  100  is  suggested) . 
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Suggested  Curriculum  for  the 
B.A.  Degree  in  Biology 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Chemistry   101    4 

English  101      3 

Mathematics  101   3 

Electives    6-7 


16-17 


Biology  211    4 

Chemistry   102    4 

English    3 

Mathematics  120 3 

Electives    3.4 


17-18 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Biology  221    4 

Chemistry  elective    4 

Electives   6-9 


14-17 


Biology  231      4 

Electives    9.12 


13-16 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Biology  electives    8 

Electives    6-9 


Biology   electives 
Electives    


14-17 


8 
6-9 


14-17 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Biology  491    1 

Biology  elective  4 

Electives    9-12 


14-17 


Electives 


15 
15 


Suggested  Curriculum  for  the 
B.S.  Degree  in  Biology 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Chemistry  101    4 

English   101    3 

Mathematics  101   3 

Electives    6-7 


16-17 


Biology  211    4 

Chemistry  102   4 

English  102     3 

Mathematics  120 3 

Electives    3-4 

17-18 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Biology  221  4  Biology  231 

Chemistry  231 4  Chemistry  232 

Mathematics  222  3  Electives    . 

Electives    3-6 


14-17 


.     4 

4 

6-9 


14-17 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Biology   elective      4 

Physics   101        4 

Electives    6-9 


14-17 


Biology   electives    8 

Physics   102    4 

Electives    3-6 


15-18 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Biology   electives    8      Biology  491        1 

Electives    6-9      Biology  electives    8 

Electives     6 

14-17  — 

15 


Course  Descriptions 


Biology 


BIO  101.  PRINCIPLES  OF  BIOLOGY.  (4)  No  credit  toward  a 
biology  major.  A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  life.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory 
period  of  two  hours  a  week. 

BIO  203.  BACTERIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  One  semester  of 
biology  and  one  semester  of  chemistry.  No  credit  toward  a  biology 
major.  Basic  physiology  of  bacteria  and  viruses,  with  emphasis  on 
the  pathogens  and  the  epidemiology  of  microbial  diseases.  Three 
lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  203A.  BACTERIOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  BIO  203.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  205.  HUMAN  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: One  semester  of  biology.  No  credit  toward  a  biology  major. 
Basic  fundamentals  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human 
body  as  an  integrated  unit.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  205A.  HUMAN  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  LABORA- 
TORY. (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  BIO  205.  One  laboratory  period 
of  three  hours  a  week. 
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BIO  211.  PLANT  BIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Open  to  majors  and 
non-majors;  one  course  in  biology  prerequisite  for  non-majors  The 
morphology,  function,  reproduction,  phylogeny,  and  ecology  of  plants 
Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  221.  ANIMAL  BIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Open  to  majors  and 
non-majors;  one  course  in  biology  prerequisite  for  non-majors  The 
morphology,  function,  development,  phylogeny,  and  ecology  of  the 
principle  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  types.  Three  lecture  hours  and 
one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  231.  CELL  BIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Two  semesters  of 
chemistry.  Structural,  functional  and  genetic  aspects  of  cells-  prin- 
ciples underlying  living  systems.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  labora- 
tory period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  301.  NATURAL  HISTORY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Open  to  students  j 
m  elementary  education  and  to  others  with  consent  of  department  No 
credit  toward  a  biology  major.  Ecological  aspects  of  plant  and  animal 
distribution,  the  importance  of  conservation  of  natural  resources  and 
plant  and  animal  identification.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory 
period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  311.  MICROBIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Two  semesters  of 
chemistry  and  one  semester  of  biology.  Morphology,  physiology,  and 
methods  of  culture  and  control  of  bacteria,  viruses,  and  related  micro- 
organisms. Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  331A.  MICROBIOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  BIO  311.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  319.  PLANT  SYSTEMATICS.  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  211  Iden- 
tification, classification,  and  phylogenetic  relationships  of  seed  plants 
including  preparation  and  preservation  of  specimens.  Two  lecture 
hours  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  each  a  week. 

BIO  323.  PARASITOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  221.  Morphology 
life  cycles,  ecology,  taxonomy,  and  economic  importance  of  parasites' 
Ihree  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  323A.  PARASITOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  BIO  323.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  331.  GENETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  231.  Basic  concepts  of 
heredity:  principles  of  classical  and  molecular  genetics.  Three  lecture 
hours  a  week. 

B!0  l3^A;  GENETICS  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequi- 
site. BIO  331.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  335.  HUMAN  GENETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  One  semester  of 
biology.  The  inheritance  of  physical  and  mental  characteristics  in 
man.  Effects  of  mutation,  selection,  migration,  and  environment  are 
considered.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 
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BIO  337.  CYTOGENETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  231.  Plant  and 
animal  cells;  with  emphasis  on  chromosome  organization,  function, 
and  behavior  including  the  role  of  chromosome  number  and  abberra- 
tions  in  speciation  and  evolution.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  337A.  CYTOGENETICS  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or 
Corequisite:  BIO  337.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  338.  EMBRYOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  221.  Developmental 
interactions  during  gametogenesis,  fertilization,  early  embryology,  and 
organogenesis.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  338A.  EMBRYOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  co- 
requisite:  BIO  338.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  345.  COMPARATIVE  VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY.  (4)  Prereq- 
uisite: BIO  221.  Comparative  studies  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
functional  adaptations  of  selected  vertebrates  with  emphasis  on 
evolutionary  developments,  especially  in  mammals.  Three  lecture  hours 
and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  347.  HISTOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  101  or  BIO  221  or 
BIO  231.  A  study  of  animal  tissues  and  organs;  techniques  of  pre- 
paring tissues  for  study.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  periods 
of  two  hours  each  a  week. 

BIO  352.  VERTEBRATE  PALEONTOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO 
101  or  BIO  221  or  GLY  202.  (This  course  is  the  same  as  GLY  352). 
Evolution  of  vertebrate  animals  from  the  first  fishes  to  man.  Three 
lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a  week. 

BIO  361.  ECOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisites:  BIO  211,  221,  and  one  course 
in  chemistry.  Interrelationships  of  organisms  and  their  environment. 
Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  363.  FIELD  BIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Open  to  students  in 
secondary  education  and  to  others  with  consent  of  department.  Roles 
of  soils,  water,  and  climate  on  plant  growth  and  distribution;  plant 
succession  and  its  effect  on  animal  distribution;  and  identification  and 
life  histories  of  selected  plants  and  animals.  Three  lecture  hours  and 
one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  373.  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisites:  BIO  211  and 
231.  Metabolic  and  physiological  processes  of  plants  and  conditions 
which  affect  or  regulate  these  processes.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one 
laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  375.  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisites:  BIO  221  and 
one  course  in  chemistry.  Functional  integration  of  tissues,  organs, 
and  organ  systems  for  maintenance  of  the  steady  state.  Three  lecture 
hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  395.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  BIOLOGY.  (1-4)  May  be  repeated 
for  credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department.  Used  to  comply  with 
requests  for  special  topics  and  advanced  studies  in  biology.  Lecture 
hours  and  laboratory  hours  will  vary  with  the  courses  taught. 
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BIO  397.  INTERNSHIP  IN  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  AND 
SERVICE.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Junior  standing,  acceptance  into  the 
program,  and  approval  of  the  department.  Corequisite:  SBS  398  A 
project  oriented,  service-learning  internship  with  cooperating  com- 
mumty  organizations.  The  Department  of  Biology  has  the  option  of 
recognizing  this  credit  as  fulfilling  departmental  requirements  and 
granting  permission  to  repeat  for  credit. 

BI?otf  •  PLANT  MORPHOGENESIS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  BIO  211 
and  231.  Growth  and  development  of  plants  with  emphasis  on  physical 
and  chemical  differentiation  during  ontogeny.  Three  lecture  hours  a 
week. 

BIO  433 A.  PLANT  MORPHOGENESIS  LABORATORY  (1)  Prereq 
uis.te  or  corequisite:  BIO  433.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours 
a  week. 

BIO  473.  IMMUNOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  BIO  311  and  one 
semester  of  organic  chemistry.  Basic  concepts  of  disease  resistance  in 
mammals:  non-specific  defense  mechanisms,  physiochemical  properties 
and  interactions  of  antigens  and  antibodies,  and  cell-associated  defense 
phenomena.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  473A.  IMMUNOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  co- 
requ.S1te:  BIO  311.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  474.  VIROLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  BIO  311  and  two  semesters 
of  organic  chemistry  (a  course  in  biochemistry  is  also  recommended). 
Fundamental  aspects  of  some  sub-microscopic  organisms:  methods  of 
study,  identification  and  classification,  replicative  cycles,  and  selected 
topics  m  viral  genetics.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  475.  ENDOCRINOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  BIO  375  and  CHE 
231.  The  endocrine  glands  and  their  role  in  the  maintenance  of  normal 
body  functions.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  475A.  ENDOCRINOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:   BIO  475.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

™0™%  CfLL  PH,YSI0L0GY-  <3)  Prerequisites:  BIO  231  and  CHE 
hours  a  weTk  physiochemical  Properties  of  cells.  Three  lecture 

BIO  484.  RADIOISOTOPE  TECHNIQUES.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Two 
semesters  of  chemistry.  Use  of  radioisotopes  in  science:  properties  of 
sub-atomic  particles,  instrumentation,  safety  procedures,  and  radio- 
isotope labeling.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of 
three  hours  a  week.  f«««i 

BIO  491.  SEMINAR.  (1)  Required  of  all  majors,  to  be  taken  during 
the  senior  year.  Pertinent  topics  in  the  field  of  biology,  and  reports 
on  original  research  are  discussed.  Students  are  required  to  act  as 
the  discussion  leaders.  One  lecture  hour  a  week. 
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BIO  497.     INVESTIGATIONS  IN  BIOLOGY.  (1-4)   May  be  repeated 
for  credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  A  course  designed 
to    allow    Junior    and    Senior    biology    majors    to    initiate    research 
'    projects  in  their  respective  fields  of  interest. 


Chemistry 

Chairman:  Charles  H.  Stone  Professor 

of  Chemistry  Burson 

Professors:  Kuppers,  Norman 

Associate  Professors:  Crosthwaite,  Gibson 

Assistant  Professors:  Bush,  DuBois,  Walsh 

A  major  in  chemistry  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists 
of  28  semester  hours  of  chemistry  among  which  must  be 
included  Chemistry  101,  102,  231,  232,  and  311.  Related 
work  must  include  Mathematics  143,  144  and  eight  hours 
of  physics. 

A  major  in  chemistry  leading  to  the  B.S.*  degree  consists 
of  44  semester  hours  of  chemistry  among  which  must  be 
included  Chemistry  101,  102,  231,  232,  311,  341,  342,  411, 
421,  431,  495,  and  496.  Related  work  in  mathematics  and 
physics  must  include  Mathematics  103,  104,  143,  144,  244, 
271  and  Physics  221,  231,  251,  252.  Two  years  of  German 
are  required  for  the  B.S.  degree. 

Students  planning  to  start  careers  as  chemists  with  the 
baccalaureate  degree  and  those  who  intend  to  prepare  for 
graduate  study  in  chemistry  should  pursue  the  B.S.  degree. 

The  B.A.  curriculum  can  be  tailored  to  fit  individual  needs 
of  those  preparing  for  medical  and  dental  schools,  those 
considering  graduate  work  in  sciences  closely  related  to 
chemistry,  and  those  desiring  a  liberal  education  with  con- 
centration in  chemistry  and  related  natural  sciences. 

Students  who  complete  a  major  in  chemistry  automati- 
cally meet  the  chemistry  subject  matter  requirements,  on  the 
secondary  level,  for  teacher  certification  in  North  Carolina. 
Students  seeking  teacher  certification  should  consult  a  co- 
adviser  in  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning 
for  detailed  planning  of  their  professional  education. 


*The  B.S.  degree  program  is  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Profes- 
sional Training  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
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Recommended  Curriculum,  for  the 
B.A.  Degree  in  Chemistry 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Chemistry   101*  ....   4  Chemistry   102* 

English  101  3  English    102 

Mathematics  103**  3  Mathematics  104** 

Social    Science  3  Social    Science 

German    101  4  German   102 


17 


4 
3 
3 
3 

4 

17 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Chemistry   231 

4 

Chemistry    232 

4 

Mathematics   143 

3 

Mathematics   144    .  . 

3 

German  201 

4 

German  202 

4 

Humanities 

3 

Humanities 

3 

Elective 

3 

Elective 

3 

17 


17 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Chemistry  311  4 

Mathematics  3 

Physics  4 

Elective  3 

14 


Chemistry  3 

Mathematics  3 

Physics      4 

Elective  6 

16 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Chemistry 
Electives 


4      Chemistry                                ...    4 
12      Electives  12 


16 


16 


*Students  who  can  demonstrate  to  the  Chemistry  Department 
proficiency  in  Chemistry  101  and  102  (Principles  of  Chemistry)  may 
start  with  Chemistry  231. 

**With  permission  of  the  Mathematics  Department  a  freshman  with 
high  mathematical  competence,  may  initiate  his  study  with  Mathe- 
matics 143. 
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Recommended  Curriculum,  for  the 
B.S.  Degree  in  Chemistry 


Chemistry  101* 
English  101 
Mathematics   103** 
Mathematics   104** 
German  101 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 

4       Chemistry  102*  4 

3      English  102  3 

3      Mathematics   143  .3 

3  Mathematics    144  3 

4  German  102  4 


17 


17 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Chemistry  231  4 

Mathematics   244  3 

Physics  221  3 

Physics  251  1 

German    201  4 


Chemistry   232 
Mathematics   271 
Physics  231 
Physics  252 
German  202 


15 


16 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Chemistry   341  4 

Chemistry   311  4 

Humanities         3 

Social  Science  3 


Chemistry   342  4 

Chemistry   411  4 

Humanities         3 

Social  Science   3 


14 


14 


Chemistry  421 

Chemistry  490 

Chemistry  495 
Electives 


SENIOR  YEAR 

4       Chemistry  431                                 4 

2       Chemistry  490                              .2 

1       Chemistry   496  1 

...     9      Electives  9 


16 


16 


*Students  who  can  demonstrate  to  the  Chemistry  Department 
proficiency  in  Chemistry  101  and  102  (Principles  of  Chemistry)  may 
start  with  Chemistry  231. 

'*With  permission  of  the  Mathematics  Department  a  freshman  with 
high  mathematical  competence  may  initiate  his  study  with  Mathe- 
matics 1U3. 
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Course  Descriptions 


Chemistry 

CHE  101.  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisite  or  co 
requisite:  MAT  101  or  103.  A  principles-oriented  course  for  scienc 
majors.  Fundamental  postulates  and  laws  of  chemistry;  the  relation 
ship  of  atomic  structure  to  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  th< 
elements.  Two  lecture  hours,  one  recitation  hour,  and  one  laboratory 
period  of  three  hours  per  week. 

CHE  102.  PRINCIPLES  of  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisite-  CHI 
101.  Continuation  of  CHE  101.  Two  lecture  hours,  one  recitatior 
hour,  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  per  week. 

CHE  103.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Designed  primarily  fo, 
non-science  majors.  Fundamentals  of  chemistry  and  selected  topic; 
from  inorganic,  organic,  colloid,  nuclear,  and  biochemistry.  Three 
lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  per  week 
(Credit  for  both  101  and  103  will  not  be  given.) 

CHE  104.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Designed  primarily  for 
non-science  majors.  Prerequisite:  CHE  103.  Continuation  of  CHE 
103  including  qualitative  analysis.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  labora- 
tory period  of  three  hours  per  week.  (Credit  for  both  102  and  104  will 
not  be  given.) 

CHE  225.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  CHE  101 
and  102.  Descriptive  inorganic  chemistry  including  acid-base  and 
non-aqueous  solvent  concepts.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

CHE  231.     ORGANIC    CHEMISTRY.     (4)     Prerequisite:    CHE    102 
Basic  theories,  principles,   and   techniques   of  organic   chemistry  and' 
their  applications  to  reactions  of  aliphatic  and   aromatic  compounds 
and  natural  products.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  three  hour  labora- 
tory period  per  week. 

CHE  232.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  CHE  231  Con- 
tinuation of  CHE  231.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  three  hour  labora- 
tory period  per  week. 

CHE  311.  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  (4)  Prerequisite:  CHE 
10-.  Introductory  course  in  quantitative  analytical  chemistry.  Prin- 
ciples of  equilibrium,  classical  and  simple  instrumental  approaches 
are  considered.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  periods  of 
three  hours  each  a  week. 

CHE  341.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisites:  CHE  102 
PHY  231  and  252.  Corequisite:  MAT  271.  The  application  of  classical 
thermodynamics  and  the  phase  rule  to  chemical  equilibrium;  electro- 
chemistry; the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  and  elements  of  statistical 
mechanics  applied  to  chemical  processes;  atomic  and  molecular 
structure  interpreted  in  quantum  mechanical  terms.  Three  lecture 
hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  per  week.  (Credit  for 
both  341  and  345  will  not  be  given.) 
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CHE  342.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  CHE  341. 
Continuation  of  CHE  341.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory 
period  of  three  hours  a  week.  (Credit  for  both  342  and  346  will  not  be 
given.) 


I  CHE  345.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
|l  the  instructor.  Same  course  as  CHE  341  but  taught  without  the 
■r  laboratory.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week.  (Credit  for  both  341  and  345 
f  will  not  be  given.) 


1  CHE  346.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHE  341  or 
345.  Same  course  as  CHE  342  but  taught  without  the  laboratory.  Three 
lecture  hours  a  week.  (Credit  for  both  342  and  346  will  not  be  given.) 

CHE  375.     INTRODUCTORY    BIOCHEMISTRY.     (3)     Prerequisite: 
CHE   232.   The   chemical   constitution   of   living   matter;    biochemical 
I;  processes.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 


CHE  397.  INTERNSHIP  IN  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  AND 
SERVICE.    (3)    Prerequisites:   Junior   standing,   acceptance    into   the 

(  program,  and  approval  of  the  department.  A  project  oriented,  service- 
learning  internship  with  cooperating  community  organizations.  Credit 

'  toward  the  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees  in  chemistry  will  not  be  given  for 
this  course.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  permission  of  the 
Chemistry  Department.  This  course  is  offered  on  a  pass/no-credit 
basis  only. 


CHE  411.  INSTRUMENTAL  ANALYSIS.  (4)  Prerequisites:  CHE 
311  and  341.  A  discussion  of  modern  electrochemical  and  chromato- 
■  graphic  techniques,  and  of  ultraviolet,  infrared,  NMR,  ESR,  Raman, 
P  and  mass  spectroscopy.  The  discussion  includes  theory  and  practice, 
-  with  considerable  attention  given  to  the  instrument  and  elementary 
';  electronics   involved   in   the   techniques.   Two   lecture   hours   and   two 

three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week. 
]-i 

,  CHE  421.  ADVANCED  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequi- 
site: CHE  342.  Theoretical  inorganic  chemistry  including  the  appli- 
cation of  physical-chemical  principles  to  the  study  of  inorganic 
L  systems.  Laboratory  work  involving  inorganic  preparations  and  char- 
'  acterization  techniques.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period 
'■  of  three  hours  a  week. 
1 

CHE  431.  ADVANCED  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisites: 
,  CHE  232  and  311.  Recent  developments  in  organic  chemistry.  Labora- 
I  tory  techniques  of  organic  chemistry  with  emphasis  on  qualitative 
.  organic  analysis  including  instrumental  methods.  Two  lecture  hours 
!  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each  a  week. 

.  CHE  445.     ADVANCED    PHYSICAL    CHEMISTRY.     (3)     Prerequi- 
i   site:    CHE    342.    Topics    selected    from    quantum    chemistry    and/or 
statistical  thermodynamics.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 
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CHE  475.  PHYSICAL  BIOCHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  CHE 
232  and  341  or  345.  Colloid  systems,  equilibria  in  biological  fluids 
mass  and  energy  transport  in  fluids  and  in  association  with  mem- 
branes, energy  storage  and  dissipation  with  relation  to  specific 
chemical  bonding,  enzyme  kinetics.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 

CHE  490.  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH  (1  to  4) 
Prerequisites:  CHE  232,  342,  and  411.  Independent  study  and  research 
A  senior  project  in  any  of  these  fields  of  chemistry:  organic,  physical 
analytical,  inorganic  chemistry,  or  biochemistry;  introduction  to  re- 
search. Hours  in  consultation,  library  and  laboratory  to  be  determined 
May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

CHE  495.  CHEMISTRY  SEMINAR.  (1)  Prerequisite:  Senior  stand- 
ing. Discussion  of  recent  developments  in  chemistry.  Written  and  oral 
reports  will  be  submitted. 

CHE  496.  CHEMISTRY  SEMINAR.  (1)  Prerequisite:  Senior  stand- 
ing. Continuation  of  CHE  495. 


Mathematics 


Chairman:  Professor  Schell 

Professors:  Cone,  Goodrum,  Nixon 

Associate  Professors:  Basavappa,  Embry, 

Markham,  Schurle 

Assistant  Professors:  Allen,  Hedstrom,  Johnson, 

Lucas,  N.  Niccolai,  J.  E.  Quinn,  Roth,  Stewart 

Instructors:  Leiva,  Nabors,  Porterfield,  Pyles, 

Stavrakas,  Wright 

Lecturers:  (part-time)  P.  Niccolai, 

J.  H.  Quinn,  Twery 

A  major  in  mathematics  for  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of 
27  semester  hours  of  mathematics  courses  numbered  140 
and  above  and  approved  by  the  department.  Related  work 
must  be  approved  by  the  department. 

A  major  in  mathematics  for  the  B.S.  degree  consists  of 
39  semester  hours  of  mathematics  courses  numbered  140 
and  above  and  approved  by  the  department.  Related  work 
must  be  approved  by  the  department.  A  student  planning 
to  study  mathematics  in  graduate  school  should  take  French, 
German,  or  Russian. 

An  entering  freshman  who  plans  to  take  Mathematics 
143,  in  particular  a  mathematics  major,  will  first  enroll  in 
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Mathematics  103  and  104,  unless  exempted  by  the  depart- 
:  ment.    It    is    recommended    that    a    prospective    freshman 
major  enroll  in  these  courses  during  the  summer  session 
immediately  preceeding  his  freshman  year. 

Specific  requirements  for  the  B.A.  and  B.S.  degree  will 
vary  with  the  specific  objectives  of  the  student.  Some  ob- 
jectives which  are  possible  are :  graduate  work,  applied 
mathematics,  statistics,  computer  science,  elementary  or 
secondary  education. 


Curriculum  Outline  for  the 
B.S.  Degree  in  Mathematics 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Mathematics   104  3 

English  101  3 

Language  201   (If  Required)  4 

Social  Science  3 

Elective     3 

16 


Mathematics    143 

English  102 

Language  202  (If  Required) 

Social  Science 

Elective 


3 
3 

4 
3 
3 

16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Mathematics    144  3 

Mathematics  .    3 

Humanities  3 

Science  4 

Related  Work  3 


Mathematics   244  3 

Mathematics  3 

Humanities  3 

Science  4 

Related  Work  3 


16 

16 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Mathematics 
Science 

Related  Work 
Electives 

6 

4 

...    3 
.     3 

Mathematics 
Related  Work 
Electives 

6 
3 

6 

16 


15 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Mathematics 
Related  Work 

6       Mathematics 

.      3       Related  Work 

6 
3 

Electives 

6       Electives 

3 

15 


12 
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The  curriculum  outline  for  the  B.A.  degree  is  essentially 
the  same  as  for  the  B.S.  degree,  except  that  up  to  12 
semester  hours  of  mathematics  courses  and  4  semester 
hours  of  science  may  be  replaced  by  an  equal  number  of 
semester  hours  of  electives. 


Course  Descriptions 
Mathematics 

MAT  101.  BASIC  CONCEPTS  OF  MATHEMATICS.  (3)  Algebraic 
properties  of  the  real  number  system;  sets,  relations,  functions; 
graphing  and  solution  of  equations  and  inequalities;  vectors  and 
matrices;  polynomial,  exponential  and  logarithmic  functions;  intro- 
duction to  computer  programming.  (Credit  not  given  to  students 
having  credit  for  MAT  103.) 

MAT  103.  CONCEPTS  OF  MATHEMATICS.  (3)  The  real  number 
system  as  a  complete  ordered  field;  concepts  of  sets,  relations  and 
functions;  graphing  and  solution  of  equations  and  inequalities;  ele- 
ments of  mathematical  logic;  and  introduction  to  mathematical  struc- 
tures.  (Credit  not  given  to  students  having  credit  for  MAT  101.) 

MAT  104.  LINEAR  GEOMETRY.  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
MAT  103.  Algebra  and  geometry  of  vectors,  a  vector  approach  to 
trigonometry,  vector  descriptions  of  lines  and  planes;  matrix  repre- 
sentation of  linear  transformations;  range  and  kernel  of  a  linear 
transformation. 

MAT  120.  CALCULUS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  101  or  103.  A  brief 
treatment  of  basic  concepts  of  differential  and  integral  calculus  with 
applications  to  business  and  to  the  social  and  life  sciences;  an  intro- 
duction to  the  elements  of  probability.  Sample  spaces,  events,  prob- 
ability of  an  event,  conditional  probability,  independent  events. 

MAT  122.  ELEMENTS  OF  STATISTICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT 
101  or  103.  An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  statistical  measures 
and  hypothesis  testing.  Mean,  variance,  standard  deviation;  confidence 
intervals;  binomial  and  normal  distributions;  contingency  tables,  chi- 
square  test;  nonparametric  tests  including  the  sign  test  and  rank  sum 
test,  the  t-test;  linear  regression,  correlation  and  an  introduction  to 
analysis  of  variance  and  multiple  regression. 

MAT  143.  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT 
104  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  Limits  in  R";  continuity  of  R"->-R 
functions;  differential  calculus  of  R->R"  functions;  extreme  values; 
concavity;  curve  sketching;  velocity  and  acceleration;  related  rates. 

MAT  144.  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  143 
with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  The  Riemann  integral  of  R->R  functions; 
primitives  and  antiderivatives;  methods  of  integration;  special  func- 
tions; the  integral  of  R->R"  functions;  arc  length;  volumes  and 
surfaces  of  revolution;  work;  total  force. 
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MAT  221.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PROBABILITY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MAT  101  or  103.  A  study  of  the  elements  of  probability  theory.  Sample 
spaces,  events,  probability  of  an  event,  conditional  probability,  inde- 
pendent events.  Random  variables,  mean,  variance  and  standard  devia- 
tion, joint  probability  functions,  independent  random  variables, 
sampling,  covariance  and  correlation.  Binomial  distribution  and  hypo- 
thesis testing. 

MAT  237.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ALGORITHMIC  PROCESSES.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  MAT  101  or  103  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  A  study 
of  sets,  logic,  Boolean  algebras,  Boolean  functions,  algorithms  and 
computing  machines.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  minimization  of 
Boolean  functions,  to  Markov  algorithms  and  to  Turing  machines. 
(Also  listed  as  CSC  273.) 

MAT  243.  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS  II.  (3)  Prerequisites:  MAT 
I    104  and  143  with  a   grade   of  C  or  better.   The   geometry   of  vector 

functions;  differential  calculus  of  Rn— >Rm  functions;  partial  deriva- 
i  tives;  tangent  lines  and  planes;   gradient  and  directional  derivative. 

MAT  244.  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  144 
I  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  Multiple  integration;  iterated  integrals, 
1   series,  improper  integrals,  Stoke's  theorem. 

MAT  271.     DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.   (3)   Prerequisites:   MAT 
104  and  144  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  An  introduction  to  the  study 
of   differential    equations;    first    order    equations;    general    theory    of 
i   ordinary  linear  differential  equations;   Laplace   transform. 

MAT  311.  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  MAT 
120  and  122  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  The  first  course  of  a  two 
semester  sequence,  including  matrix  algebra,  convex  sets,  linear  pro- 
gramming, and  the  theory  of  games. 

;    MAT  312.     OPERATIONS    RESEARCH    II.    (3)    Prerequisite:    MAT 
311.  A  continuation  of  MAT  311. 

MAT  322.  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MAT  244  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  A  first  course  in  a  two- 
semester  sequence  including  continuous  probability  distributions,  ran- 
dom variables,  limit  theorems,  stochastic  processes,  estimation,  and 
hypothesis  testing. 

MAT  323.  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MAT  322.  A  continuation  of  MAT  322. 

MAT  343.  ANALYSIS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  244  with  a  grade 
of  C  or  better.  An  introduction  to  metric  spaces,  including  properties 
of  subsets,  continuity  of  functions,  pointwise  and  uniform  convergence 
of  functions. 

MAT  344.  ANALYSIS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  343.  An  introduc- 
tion to  Lebesgue  integration  and  measure  theory,  starting  with  a 
construction  of  measure  for  closed  and  bounded  intervals  of  R  and 
extending  to  an  axiomatic  treatment  of  a  general  measure  on  abstract 
spaces. 
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MAT  346.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPLEX  ANALYSIS  (3)  Pre- 
requisites: MAT  243  and  244  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  Analytic 
function  theory;  complex  integration;  sequences;  series;  residue 
calculus  and  conformal  mapping. 

MAT  350.  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICS.  (2-3  semester  hours  credit. 
May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit  with  the  approval  of  the  de- 
parment.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  Topics  chosen 
from  such  fields  as  set  theory,  linear  algebra,  geometry,  and  prob- 
ability. This  course  is  designed  to  serve  particular  needs,  not  served 
by  other  departmental  offerings,  such  as  the  needs  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  Institute  for  Teachers. 

MAT  361.  LINEAR  ALGEBRA.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  243  or  con- 
sent of  the  department.  Abstract  vector  spaces,  linear  transformations 
and  matrix  representations,  direct-sum  decompositions  and  canonical 
forms. 

MAT  362.  NUMBER  THEORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  de- 
partment. Introductory  topics  from  the  theory  of  rational  and  alge- 
braic integers. 

MAT  363.  MODERN  ALGEBRA  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
department.  The  first  course  of  a  two-semester  sequence  covering 
topics  in  group  theory,  rings  and  ideals,  fields,  and  Galois  theory. 

MAT  364.  MODERN  ALGEBRA  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  363  A 
continuation  of  MAT  363. 

MAT  371.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  MAT 
271  and  244  with  grades  of  C  or  better.  Boundary  value  problems 
separation  of  variables,  Fourier  series  and  Fourier  transforms,  ortho- 
gonal functions. 

MAT  372.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisites:  MAT 
371  and  346  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  A  continuation  of  MAT  371. 

MAT  381.  FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTS  OF  GEOMETRY  (3) 
Prerequisites:  MAT  103  and  104  and  consent  of  the  department. 
Foundations  of  geometry,  affine  geometry,  comparison  of  Euclidean 
and  non-Euclidean  geometries. 

MAT  391.  SEMINAR.  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department. 
Readings,  study,  and  discussion  designed  to  develop  the  student's 
ability  to  study  independently  and  to  present  his  results  properly. 

MAT  392.  SEMINAR.  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department 
A  continuation  of  MAT  391. 

MAT  403.  ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  SCHOOL.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT 
101  or  equivalent.  A  study  of  the  number  systems  with  emphasis 
placed  upon  the  basic  concepts  and  meanings,  properties  of  addition 
multiplication,  inverses,  systems  of  numeration,  and  number  line 
appropriate  for  each  grade.  (Does  not  count  toward  a  major  in  mathe- 
matics.) 
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MAT  409.     HISTORY   OF   MATHEMATICAL   THOUGHT.    (3)    Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  the  department.  A  study  of  the  development  of 
i  mathematics  in  its  historical  setting  from  the  earliest  beginnings  to 
modern  times. 

MAT  450.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICS.  (2-3)  Prereq- 
uisite: consent  of  the  department.  Topics  chosen  from  such  fields  as 
topology,  differential  geometry,  complex  analysis,  applied  mathematics, 
or  modern  algebra.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  the  approval  of 
the  department. 

MAT  481.  INTRODUCTION  TO  TOPOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  the  department.  Topics  from  set  theory  and  point  set 
topology  such  as  cardinality,  order,  topological  spaces,  metric  spaces, 
separation  axiom,  compactness  and  connectedness. 

MAT  491.  SEMINAR.  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment. Individual  investigation  and  appropriate  exposition  of  the 
results. 

MAT  492.  SEMINAR.  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department. 
A  continuation  of  MAT  491. 


The  Honors  Program  in  Mathematics 

The  overall  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  stimulate 
the  imagination  of  the  student  by  encouraging  independent 
study  and  by  freeing  him  to  a  certain  extent  from  the  more 
structured  program  which  leads  to  a  B.A.  or  B.S.  in  Mathe- 
matics. The  program  in  honors  will  be  kept  as  flexible  as 
possible  to  allow  students  with  different  interests  and 
abilities  to  benefit  from  it. 

Any  student  may  request  entrance  into  the  honors  pro- 
gram at  any  time.  A  student  in  any  one  of  the  honors 
courses  shall  receive  a  grade  of  Pass  Honors,  Pass,  or  No 
Credit.  He  shall  receive  4  hours  credit  for  a  Junior  Honors 
Seminar  if  he  has  received  a  grade  of  Pass  Honors  and  shall 
receive  6  hours  credit  for  a  Senior  Honors  Tutorial  if  he 
has  received  a  grade  of  Pass  Honors.  The  minimum  required 
to  obtain  Honors  in  Mathematics  is  participation  in  two 
semesters  of  the  Senior  Honors  Tutorial  with  a  grade  of 
Pass  Honors,  completion  of  a  thesis  and  examination 
of  the  candidate  by  the  Honors  Committee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  upon  his  honors  work. 

MAT  190  H.     FRESHMAN   HONORS   SEMINAR.    (2)    Prerequisite: 
consent  of  the  department.  An  introduction  to  independent  study. 

MAT  290  H.     SOPHOMORE  HONORS  SEMINAR.   (2)   Prerequisite: 
consent  of  the  department.  Further  independent  study. 
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MAT  390  H.  JUNIOR  HONORS  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  the  department.  (May  be  repeated  once  for  additional  credit 
with  approval  of  the  department.) 

MAT  490  H.  SENIOR  HONORS  TUTORIAL.  (3)  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  the  department.  Individual  tutorials  in  which  the  student  will 
pursue  independent  study  and  research  in  any  area  of  mathematics 
under  the  direction  of  one  or  more  faculty  members.  The  project  of] 
the  student  will  be  planned  to  culminate  in  a  research  paper  of 
original  or  expository  nature. 

Computer  Science 

Since  1969  a  modern  computing  center  has  been  in  opera- 
tion on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  ati 
Charlotte.  The  University  is  equipped  with  a  Burroughs 
B5500  system. 

Eight  courses  (24  credit  hours)  are  offered  in  computer 
science  and  may  form  part  of  a  major  in  mathematics  or 
may  be  taken  as  related  work.  At  present,  these  courses  are 
taken  by  students  for  a  variety  of  reasons  which  include 
the  following: 

a)  To  prepare  for  work  in  computer  or  data  processing 
vocations. 

b)  To  obtain  a  minor  in  computer  science  toward  a  de- 
gree in  engineering,  in  business,  etc. 

c)  To  prepare  for  entrance  into  graduate  work  in  com- 
puter science  or  related  areas. 

d)  To  assist  studies  in  areas  where  the  computer  can  be 
used  to  reduce  the  drudgery  of  repeated  calculations. 

e)  To  provide  an  appreciation  of  capabilities  and  limita- 
tions of  computers  in  an  "information  oriented  age" 
as  a  part  of  a  student's  general  education. 


Course  Descriptions 
Computer  Science 

CSC  100.  ALGORITHMIC  LANGUAGES  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT 
101  or  103.  An  introduction  to  digital  computing  techniques  through 
the  study  of  FORTRAN  IV.  Various  numerical  and  non-numerical 
algorithms  will  be  studied,  flowcharted,  programmed  and  documented. 
Concepts  such  as  computer  hardware,  computer  application  areas,  etc. 
will  be  introduced  when  appropriate.  Two  lecture  hours  and '  two 
laboratory  hours  per  week. 
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CSC  201.  COMPUTERS  AND  PROGRAMMING.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
CSC  100.  Computer  structure;  symbolic  coding,  and  assembly  systems; 
macros;  program  segmentation  and  linkage;  and  an  introduction  to 
,  operating  systems. 

CSC  202.  ALGORITHMIC  LANGUAGES  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC 
100,  MAT  120  or  MAT  143.  A  continuation  of  CSC  100.  Numeric  and 
nonnumeric  algorithms  in  the  procedural  languages,  COBOL,  PL/ 1, 
etc.;  discussion  and  comparison  of  the  relative  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses of  the  major  languages  and  appropriate  areas  of  application. 
Two  lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

CSC  223.  INTRODUCTION  TO  NUMERICAL  METHODS.  (3)  Pre- 
•requisites:  CSC  100  and  MAT  144.  Solutions  of  equations;  interpola- 
tion and  approximations;  introduction  to  sequences  and  series;  nu- 
merical differentiation  and  integration;  and  numerical  solution  of 
initial  value  problems  in  differential  equations.  Selected  algorithms 
will  be  programmed  for  the  digital  computer.  Two  lecture  hours  and 
•]two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

'CSC  273.     LOGIC  AND  ALGORITHMS.   (3)    Prerequisite:   MAT  101 
3 or    103.    Set    algebra;    elements    of    the    theory    of    graphs;    Boolean 
a  Algebra;    propositional    logic;    and    Markov    Algorithms    and    Turing 
machines.  Same  as  MAT  237. 

,CSC  341.     COMPUTER  ORGANIZATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  201. 

'Basic  digital  circuits;  data  representation  and  transfer;  digital  storage 
and  accessing;  control  functions;   input/output  facilities;   and  system 

.  organizations.  Multiprogramming,  multiprocessing,  and  real  time  sys- 
tems will  be  included  and  features  necessary  for  each. 

CSC  342.     INFORMATION   STRUCTURES.    (3)    Prerequisites:    CSC 
201  and  273.  Description  of  a  data  base  and  its  structure;  concepts  of 
records,    files,    trees    and    lists;    sorting,    searching    and    merging    of 
.information  files;  referencing  and  cross  referencing  of  files. 

■CSC  343.  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  201. 
Batch  systems  programs,  components,  operating  characteristics; 
parallel  processing  of  input-output  and  interrupt  handling;  structure 
of  multiprogramming  systems;  addressing  techniques,  core  manage- 
ment, file  system  design,  etc. 

CSC  350.  TOPICS  IN  COMPUTER  SCIENCE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  con- 
sent of  the  department.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  particular 
needs,  not  served  by  other  departmental  offerings.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit  with  the  approval  of  the  department. 


Physics 


Chairman:  Associate  Professor  Pollak 

Associate  Professor:  Vermillion 

Assistant  Professors:  Mayes,  Melton,  Oberhofer 


A  major  in  physics  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of 
a  minimum  of  120  semester  hours  which  fulfill  the  general 
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degree  requirements  of  the  University.  A  minimum  of  32 
semester  hours  in  physics  and  an  average  grade  of  C  in  the 
major  area  are  required.  The  minimum  32  hours  must  in-f 
elude  Physics  221,  222,  231,  241,  251,  252,  290,  490,  and  at 
least  9  additional  hours  at  the  300/400  level. 

A  first-year  sequence  of  Physics  101  and  102,  or  Chem-' 
istry  101  and  102  is  recommended.  A  student  is  required  to 
take  Mathematics  103,  104,  143,  144,  244,  and  271.  Unless 
he  qualifies  for  advanced  placement,  an  entering  freshman, 
should  enroll  in  both  Mathematics  103  and  104  during  his 
first  semester. 


Course  Descriptions 


Physics 

PHY  101.  INTRODUCTORY  PHYSICS  I.  (4)  Prerequisite  or  co- 
requisite:  MAT  101  or  103.  Introduction  to  the  fundamental  principles 
of  natural  phenomena.  Topics  will  be  selected  from  traditional  classical 
subjects  (e.g.,  Newtonian  mechanics,  electromagnetism)  and  more 
recent  developments  in  order  to  illustrate  the  logical  structure  of 
modern  science.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  three-hour  laboratory 
each  week. 

PHY  102.  INTRODUCTORY  PHYSICS  II.  (4)  Prerequisite:  PHY 
101.  A  continuation  of  PHY  101.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  three- 
hour  laboratory  each  week. 

PHY  103.     INTRODUCTION  TO   ASTRONOMY.    (4)    Historical   be- 
ginnings  of  astronomy.   Motions   of  celestial   bodies.    Introduction   to  I 
space  science.  The  solar  system.  Optical  and  radio  astronomy.  Struc- 
ture and  evolution  of  stars.  Galaxies,  cosmology.  Three  hours  lecture 
and  one  three-hour  laboratory  each  week. 

PHY  105.  BASIC  CONCEPTS  AND  TEACHING  METHODS  IN 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCE.  (4)  Intended  primarily  for  students  in  ele- 
mentary education.  Content,  processes,  and  attitude  of  science  are 
explored,  along  with  methods  for  teaching  science  to  children.  Topics 
include  basic  scientific  concepts  such  as  energy,  interaction,  relativity 
of  motion,  scientific  model,  as  well  as  teaching  strategies  and  their 
relationship  to  theories  of  learning  and  development  such  as  Piaget's 
theory.  May  not  be  used  in  satisfying  general  degree  requirements  in 
science.  Six  laboratory/class  hours  per  week. 

PHY  221.  DYNAMICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  MAT  143  and  144.  Kine- 
matics and  dynamics  of  particles;  momentum,  work,  and  energy  con- 
servation laws;  mechanics  of  rigid  bodies.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

PHY  222.  WAVES  AND  THERMAL  PHYSICS.  (3)  Prerequisites: 
PHY  221  or  ESM  241;  MAT  143  and  144.  Fluid  mechanics  and  elastic 
properties  of  matter;  oscillations  and  waves  in  elastic  media;  sound; 
heat  and  an  introduction  to  thermodynamics  and  the  kinetic  theory  of 
gases.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 
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'HY  231.  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM.  (3)  Prerequisites: 
?HY  221  or  222;  MAT  244.  Electric  and  magnetic  fields  in  free  space 
ind  in  matter;  electrostatic  potential  and  capacitance;  elementary 
:ircuit  theory;  electromagnetic  induction  and  inductance;  introduction 

,o  Maxwell's  equations.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

j 

PHY  241.     OPTICS    AND    MODERN    PHYSICS.    (3)    Prerequisite: 
PHY  231.   Nature   and   propagation   of   light.   Geometrical   and   wave 
jptics.  Spectra  and  atomic  physics.  Wave  mechanics.  Nuclear  and  high 
energy  physics.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

PHY  251.     EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS  I.  (1)  Corequisite:  PHY  221. 

The  first  course  of  a  laboratory  sequence  developing  toward  open- 
'»nded  experiments  designed  to  illustrate  physical  principles,  to  develop 

axperimental  technique,  and  to  encourage  individual  investigation  by 

the    student.    PHY    251    involves    chiefly    experiments    in    classical 

mechanics.  One  three-hour  laboratory  each  week. 

PHY  252.  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS  II.  (2)  Prerequisite:  PHY 
251.  Corequisite:  PHY  231.  Experiments  in  electricity  and  magnetism. 
One  three-hour  laboratory  each  week. 

'PHY  290.  SEMINAR  I.  Films,  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  reports 
;on  recent  developments  in  physics,  historical  reviews  of  specific  areas, 
student  and  faculty  projects  or  research.  One  hour  credit  for  two 
semesters  of  participation.  May  be  repeated  for  up  to  2  hours  of 
credit.  Meets  once  every  other  week. 

PHY  321.  CLASSICAL  MECHANICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  PHY  221 
and  MAT  271.  The  first  course  of  a  two-semester  sequence  treating 
particle  dynamics,  the  motion  of  systems  of  particles,  rigid  body 
motion,  moving  coordinate  systems,  Lagrange's  equations,  Hamilton's 
equations,  and  small  oscillations.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

PHY  331.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  THEORY  I.  (3)  Prerequisites: 
PHY  231  and  MAT  271;  MAT  243  also  recommended.  The  first  course 
of  a  two-semester  sequence.  Topics  considered  include  electrostatics 
and  magnetostatics  in  free  space  and  in  matter,  the  motion  of  charged 
particles  in  electric  and  magnetic  fields,  capacitance,  dielectric  theory, 
field  energy,  electromagnetic  induction  and  inductance,  vector  and 
scalar  potentials,  magnetic  properties  of  matter,  Maxwell's  equations, 
solutions  of  Maxwell's  equations  in  free  space  and  in  matter,  propa- 
gating electromagnetic  waves,  and  boundary  value  problems.  Three 
lecture  hours  a  week. 

PHY  341.  QUANTUM  PHYSICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  PHY  241  and 
MAT  271,  or  consent  of  the  department.  Empirical  necessity  for 
quantum  physics.  Postulates  of  quantum  physics.  Analytical  study  of 
quantum  physics  of  the  atom.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

PHY  345.  STATISTICAL  PHYSICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  241  or 
consent  of  the  department.  Introduction  to  the  microscopic  foundations 
for  macroscopic  systems.  Kinetic  theory  and  introductory  statistical 
mechanics.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 
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PHY  351.  ADVANCED  LABORATORY  PHYSICS  I.  (3)  Prerequ, 
site:  PHY  252.  Selected  laboratory  work  in  such  areas  as  classics 
physics,  physical  optics,  atomic  spectroscopy  and  nuclear  physic 
Topics  are  chosen  for  their  relation  to  important  principles  and  tech 
mques  or  their  historical  significance.  Six  hours  of  laboratory  eacl 
week. 

PHY  352.  ADVANCED  LABORATORY  PHYSICS  II.  (3)  Prerequi 
site:  PHY  252.  Continuation  of  PHY  351.  Six  hours  of  laboratory  eacl 
week. 

PHY  395.  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICS.  (0-4  semester  hours  credit.  Ma. 
be  repeated  with  approval  of  the  department.)  Prerequisite:  consen 
of  the  department.  Used  to  comply  with  requests  for  special  topic; 
which  are  introductory  in  nature. 

PHY  397.  INTERNSHIP  IN  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  ANrf 
SERVICE.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Junior  standing,  acceptance  into  the 
internship  program,  and  approval  by  the  Physics  Department  Co- 
requisite:  SBS  398.  A  project  oriented,  service-learning  internship, 
with  cooperating  community  organizations.  Credit  toward  depart- 
mental requirements  in  physics  will  not  be  granted  for  this  course 
May  be  repeated  once  with  permission  of  the  Physics  Department 
This  course  is  offered  on  a  pass/no-credit  basis. 

PHY  411.  NUCLEAR  PHYSICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  PHY  241  and 
MAT  271.  A  study  of  the  nucleus,  radioactivity,  nuclear  reactions, 
fission,  fusion,  interactions  of  radiation  with  matter,  and  measurement 
of  radiation.  Three  hours  lecture  per  week. 

PHY  421.  CLASSICAL  MECHANICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY 
321.  Continuation  of  PHY  321.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

PHY  431.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  THEORY  II.  (3)  Prerequisite 
PHY  331.  Continuation  of  PHY  331.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

PHY  441.  QUANTUM  PHYSICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  341 
Continuation  of  PHY  341  with  selected  applications  from  atomic, 
molecular,  solid  state  and  nuclear  physics.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

PHY  451.  ADVANCED  LABORATORY  PHYSICS  III.  (3)  Prereq- 
uisite: PHY  351  or  352.  Students  are  encouraged  to  pursue  more 
open-ended  individual  investigations,  or  to  assist  a  faculty  member 
with  research.  Six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

PHY  452.  ADVANCED  LABORATORY  PHYSICS  IV.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: PHY  351  or  352.  Continuation  of  PHY  451.  Six  hours  of  labora- 
tory each  week. 

PHY  490.  SEMINAR  II.  Continuation  of  PHY  290.  A  term  paper  or 
other  presentation  will  be  required  in  most  cases.  One  hour  credit 
for  two  semesters  of  participation.  May  be  repeated  for  up  to  2  hours 
of  credit.  Meets  once  every  other  week. 

PHY  495.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICS.  (0-4  semester  hours 
credit.  May  be  repeated  with  approval  of  the  department.)  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  department.  Used  to  comply  with  requests  for  more 
advanced  special  topics. 
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-College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

Dean:  Professor  Schul 

i 

The  College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  includes 
the  departments  of  Geography  and  Geology,  Political 
Science,  Psychology,  and  Sociology. 

Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  Program 

Students  who  have  completed  an  A. A.  degree  in  police 
l(]science-criminology  from  an  accredited  junior  college  or 
.[technical  institute  can  be  admitted  into  the  law  enforce- 
ment and  administration  program  leading  to  a  B.S.  degree. 
I A  major  in  law  enforcement  and  administration  consists  of 
'30  semester  hours  in  a  designated  interdisciplinary  pro- 
gram emphasizing  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences.  Eigh- 
teen semester  hours  must  be  taken  in  a  core  program  with 
at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the  three  major  fields  :  political 
'science,  psychology,  and  sociology.  The  remaining  12  hours 
..may  be  taken  in  either  the  core  program  or  one  of  the  three 
option  areas :   administration,   social  service,   or  computer 
.science. 

A  student  may  enter  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Admini- 
:  stration    Program    during   the    freshman    and    sophomore 

years  but  must  enroll  in  at  least  24  semester  hours  of 
,  police  science-criminology  courses  offered  at  an  approved 

junior   college   or   technical    institute.    Core    program    and 

option  courses  include  the  following: 


I     Core  Program 

Political  Science 

PSC  303  Public  Opinion  and  Mass  Media 

PSC  313  Civil  Rights  and  Liberties 

PSC  315  Judicial  Behavior 

PSC  317  Law  and  Society 

PSC  321  Urban  Politics 


Psychology 

PSY  203 
PSY  303 
PSY  307 


Psychology  of  Adjustment 
Social  Psychology 
Abnormal  Psychology 
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Sociology 

SOC  271 
SOC  310 
SOC  325 
SOC  343 
SOC  361 


Social  Problems 
American  Minority  Groups 
Urban  Sociology 
Social  Movements 
Socialization  and  Society 


Options 

Administration 

PSC  383  Administrative  Behavior 

PSC  499  Selected  Topics  in  Public  Administration 

ECO  416  Public  Finance 

BAD  201  Principles  of  Accounting 

BAD  202  Principles  of  Accounting 

Computer  Science 

CSC  100     Algorithmic  Languages  I 

Computers  and  Programming 
Logic  and  Algorithms 
Computer  Organization 
Information  Structures 


Sociology  of  the  Family 
Sociology  of  the  Community 
Social  Control 
Social  Stratification 
Psychology  of  Adolescence 
Psychology  of  Personality 
Principles  of  Guidance 
Field  of  Social  Work 
Methods  of  Social  Work 


CSC 

201     ( 

CSC 

273     ] 

CSC 

341 

CSC 

342 

cial  & 

'ervice 

SOC 

232 

SOC 

324 

SOC 

362 

SOC 

411 

PSY 

302 

PSY 

305 

HDL 

463 

ASW 

380 

ASW 

481 

For  additional  information,  write  to:  Director  of  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  Program,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  UNCC  Station,  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina  28213. 

Venture  Program 

This  program  is  an  experiential  learning  process  which 
attempts  to  meet  several  fundamental  needs  complementary 
to  the  student's  education.  It  utilizes  a  wilderness  setting 
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and  small-group  dynamics  in  order  to  increase  the  student's 
understanding  of  self,  interpersonal  relationships,  and  the 
environment.  The  program  is  action-oriented  with  one  ex- 
perience building  upon  another.  The  emphasis  is  on  an 
interdisciplinary  approach.  For  information  contact  the 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  UNCC 
Station,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213. 


Service-Learning  Internship  Program 

The  service-learning  Internship  Program  in  Community 
Education  and  Service  is  designed  as  an  area-wide  academic 
program  with  credit  in  the  College  of  Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences.  The  program  is  serviced  through  the  Institute  for 
Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service. 

The  following  are  the  overall  objectives  of  the  internship 
program : 

A.  To  identify  relationships  between  the  student's  academic  pro- 
gram and  the  problems  and  prospects  of  modern  urban  com- 
munities. 

B.  To  enable  students  to  become  involved  in  solving  problems  of 
the  urban  community. 

C.  To  provide  manpower  for  governmental  and  service  agencies 
in  local  metropolitan  communities. 

D.  To  encourage  youth  to  consider  careers  and/or  citizen  leader- 
ship in  urban  administration  and  service. 

E.  To  establish  a  closer  relationship  between  institutions  of 
higher  education  and  the  Charlotte  area  communities  by 
making  the  resources  of  the  colleges  and  universities  more 
accessible  to  the  community  and  by  providing  a  basis  for 
keeping  curriculum,  teaching,  and  research  relevant  to  the 
needs  of  the  community  and  society. 

ii  Interns  will  receive  six  semester  hours  of  academic  credit 
?'  for  their  participation  in  the  Program  in  Community  Edu- 
i  cation  and  Service  by  enrolling  in  the  following  courses  in 

the  College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  (SBS)  at  the 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte: 

For  further  information  concerning  this  program,  con- 
I  tact  the  Office  of  the  Dean,  College  of  Social  and  Behavioral 
[  Sciences,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  UNCC 
i  Station,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213. 
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Note:  The  intern's  major  department  has  the  option  of 
recognizing  this  credit  as  fulfilling  departmental  require- 
ments and  granting  permission  to  repeat  for  credit  Interns 
not  regularly  enrolled  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  are  responsible  for  arranging  for  transfer  of 
credit  with  their  home  institutions. 

Course  Descriptions 

SBS  397.  INTERNSHIP  IN  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  AND 
SERVICE.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Junior  standing,  acceptance  into  the 
program,  and  approval  of  the  student's  major  department.  Corequisite: 

SBS  398.  A  project-oriented,  service-learning  internship  with  co- 
operating community  organizations. 

SBS  398.  SEMINAR  IN  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  AND 
SERVICE.  (3)  Corequisite:  SBS  397  or  participation  in  a  service- 
learning  situation  approved  by  the  College  of  Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences.  A  forum  for  the  analysis  of  needs  in  the  urban  community 
and  the  responses  being  generated  to  meet  them.  Interpreting  the 
relationship  between  internship  experiences  in  terms  of  the  service- 
learning  concept. 


Geography  and  Geology 

Chairman:  Associate  Professor  Stuart 

Professor:  Schul 

Associate  Professor:  Clay 

Assistant  Prof  essors:  Alker,  Lord,  Orr 

Instructors:  Bedford,  (part-time)  B.  Fletcher, 

Jarrell,  (part-time)  Simpson,  Walcott 

A  major  in  geography  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists 
of  28  hours  of  geography  and  will  include  Geography  101, 
102,  201,  202,  and  401.  Related  work  to  be  chosen  with  the 
departmental  adviser  will  total  eighteen  hours  from  other 
disciplines,  usually  from  among  computer  science,  eco- 
nomics, geology,  history,  political  science,  sociology,  and 
statistics. 

Students  who  are  working  toward  teacher  certification 
may  elect  to  take  a  modified  program  under  which  Geog- 
raphy 202  and  401  are  not  required  and  may  be  substituted 
for  by  any  other  six  hours  of  300  or  higher  course  work  in 
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'geography.  Also,  the  course  work  in  professional  education 
bwtil  satisfy  the  related  work  requirement.  The  College  of 
Human  Development  and  Learning  must  approve  any  stu- 
dent's application  to  elect  this  modified  major.  Any  student 
fiwho  wishes  to  pursue  graduate  study  in  geography  or  to  be 
recommended  for  non-teaching  professional  employment  in 
ithe  field  should  expect  to  take  GGY  202  and  401. 

The  Department  does  not  offer  a  major  in  geology  but 

North   Carolina  requirements   for  teacher  certification   in 

n  earth  sciences  at  the  secondary  level  can  be  satisfied  by 

,  taking  24  hours  from  among  Geography  101,  314,  341,  344, 

403,  404  and  the  geology  courses. 


Course  Descriptions 


Geography 


■.GGY  101.  EARTH  SCIENCE— GEOGRAPHY.  (4)  A  study  of  basic 
'geographical  principles  and  processes  in  earth  science;  the  earth — 
■  its  position   and    motions;    the    grid    system;    weather;    climate;    the 

waters;  soils;  and  vegetation.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory 

period  of  two  hours  a  week. 

GGY  102.  WORLD  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  world  regional 
study  which  emphasizes  the  distinctly  human  responses  of  man  to 
various  geographic  situations  throughout  the  world.  The  nature  and 
development  of  cultural  regions  will  be  studied. 

GGY  201.  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  study  of  the  location 
and  functioning  of  economic  activity  with  an  emphasis  on  physical  and 
human  geographic  factors  in  analyzing  patterns  of  production,  ex- 
change, and  consumption. 

GGY  202.  ELEMENTARY  CARTOGRAPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY 
101  or  consent  of  the  department.  Emphasis  to  be  focused  on  tools 
of  map  making,  map  design  and  construction  and  the  interpretation 
of  aerial  photographs  and  topographic  maps.  One  lecture  hour  and 
two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  a  week. 

GGY  301.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA.  (3)  A  regional 
study  of  the  basic  human  and  physical  differences  from  place  to  place 
which  affect  economic,  social,  and  political  conditions  of  the  Latin 
American  countries. 

GGY  303.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ANGLO-AMERICA.  (3)  The  geo- 
graphic structure  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  emphasis 
on  both  the  physical  environment  and  the  patterns  of  human  activities. 

GGY  305.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE.  (3)  A  regional  study  of 
geographic  conditions  and  their  relationship  to  economic,  social  and 
political  problems  of  Europe. 
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GGY  308.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EAST  ASIA.  (3)  A  regional  study  em- 
phasizing the  relationships  that  exist  between  the  physical  environ- 
ment and  the  cultural  patterns  in  geographic  regions  of  China,  Korea 
Japan,  and  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia. 

GGY  309.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST  ASIA. 
(3)  A  regional  study  emphasizing  the  relationships  that  exist  between 
the  physical  environment  and  the  cultural  patterns  in  geographic 
regions  of  the  Indian  subcontinent  and  the  Arabian  peninsula. 

GGY  310.  HISTORICAL  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ANGLO-AMERICA. 
(3)  A  study  of  the  evolution  of  existing  geographical  patterns  in 
the  United  States  by  examining  the  geography  of  selected  historical 
periods. 

GGY  311.  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  study  of  the  concepts 
ot  political  geography  as  developed  through  topical  studies  of  political 
phenomena  as  related  to  geographical  features.  Contemporary  prob- 
lems in  international  affairs  will  be  considered. 

GGY  312.  URBAN  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  study  of  the  distribution, 
internal  structure  and  functions  of  various  types  of  urban  develop- 
ments. 

GGY  313.  MANUFACTURING  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  study  of 
factors  relating  to  the  nature,  locations,  and  development  of  manu- 
facturing industries.  Emphasis  upon  location  theory,  classification  of 
manufactures,  principal  areas  of  manufacturing  and  other  phases  of 
economic  geography. 

GGY  314.  RESOURCE  PLANNING.  (3)  A  study  of  the  resources  of 
the  United  States  especially  as  they  pertain  to  population,  their  use 
and  misuse,  and  present  conservational  practices  as  they  relate  to 
planning  for  future  resource  adequacy. 

GGY  315.  THE  REGION  AND  PLANNING.  (3)  The  regional  con- 
cept and  its  application  to  urban  and  regional  planning.  Emphasis  to 
be  upon  the  techniques  used  in  regional  analysis. 

GGY  316.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  TERTIARY  ACTIVITY.  (3)  A  study 
of  spatial  attributes  of  retail  and  wholesale  activities,  service  facilities 
and  financial  establishments.  Emphasis  upon  location  research  and 
delineation  of  trade  and  service  areas. 

GGY  317.  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS. 
(3)  The  study  of  those  geographical  and  human  factors  which  affect 
the  movement  of  goods  and  people  from  place  to  place.  Emphasis  will 
be  placed  on  transportation  routes  and  networks,  commodity  flow 
patterns,  and  the  locational  implications  of  freight  rates. 

GGY  331.  AIR  PHOTO  INTERPRETATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY 
101  or  consent  of  the  department.  The  examination  and  interpretation 
of  aerial  photographs  with  the  aid  of  stereoscopes.  Emphasis  is  to  be 
placed  on  the  identification  of  physical  and  cultural  features  and  their 
patterns.  One  lecture  hour  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  a 
week. 
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GGY  341.     PHYSIOGRAPHY   OF    THE    UNITED    STATES.    (3)    A 
:  study  of  the  physiographic  regions  of  the  United  States,  the  genesis 
-  and  pattern  of  the  major  landforms  included  within  each,  their  dis- 
tinctive characteristics,  and  their  cartographic  interpretation. 

GGY  344.  WEATHER  AND  CLIMATE.  (3)  A  study  of  the  elements 
and  controls  of  weather  and  climate;  world  patterns  of  climate;  and 
the  relationship  of  climate  to  man's  activity. 

GGY  401.  SEMINAR  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
j  the  department.  The  nature  of  geography  with  emphasis  on  current 
i  trends  in  the  field  and  major  research  methods. 


GGY  402.     TOPICS  IN  URBAN-ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  Pre- 
1  requisite:  consent  of  the  department.  An  intensive  examination  of  a 
topic  in  urban-economic  geography. 


GGY  403.  TOPICS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: consent  of  the  instructor.  The  study  of  major  problems  in  the 
human  environment. 

GGY  404.  CONCEPT  DEVELOPMENT  IN  EARTH  SCIENCE.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor.  Examination  of  major  concepts 
in  earth  science  with  emphasis  on  implementing  their  instruction  at 
the  primary  and  secondary  school  levels.  One  lecture  hour  and  two 
laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  each  a  week. 

GGY  450.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  (1-4)  Permis- 
sion of  department  must  be  obtained  and  credit  hours  established  in 
advance.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Tutorial  study  or  special  research 
problems. 


Course  Descriptions 


Geology 


GLY  102.  EARTH  SCIENCE— GEOLOGY.  (4)  A  study  of  the  basic 
geological  principles  and  processes  in  earth  science;  the  earth  as  a 
planet;  treatment  of  physical  processes  shaping  the  earth;  earth 
materials  and  landforms.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory 
period  of  two  hours  a  week. 

GLY  201.  MINERALOGY.  (4)  Identification  and  study  of  minerals, 
their  crystal  structure,  and  economic  importance.  Two  lecture  hours 
and  two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  a  week. 

GLY  351.  HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  GLY  102.  The 
history  of  the  earth  from  its  beginning  to  the  present.  The  study  of 
successive  faunal  and  floral  assemblages  as  they  appear  in  the  rock 
record.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a 
week. 
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fnL9Y  35|m VERTEBRATE  PALEONTOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  GLY 
llW  or  BIO  101  (this  course  is  the  same  as  BIO  352).  Evolution  of 
vertebrate  animals  from  the  first  fishes  to  man.  Three  lecture  hours 
and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a  week. 

GLY  361.  GEOMORPHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GLY  102  Treat 
ment  of  the  processes  shaping  the  earth's  surface,  genesis  of  land 
forms,  and  the  theories  related  to  landform  development. 

S^f,2-  ?™UCTURAL  GEOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  GLY  102 
The  study  of  the  major  structural  features  of  the  earth.  Terminology' 
geometry,  and  genesis  of  faults  and  folds.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one 
laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a  week. 

GLY  371  PETROLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GLY  201.  The  study  of 
rocks  m  hand  specimens,  basic  chemistry  of  rocks,  and  their  economic 
importance.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week.  Field  trips  to  be  arranged. 

GLY  372.  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY.  (4)  Study  of  crystal  structure, 
arrangement  of  matter  in  crystals  and  the  basic  concepts  of  symmetry 
and  space  groups.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of 
two  hours  a  week. 

GLY  380.  ENVIRONMENTAL  GEOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GLY 
102  or  permission  of  the  department.  The  study  of  earth  processes 
and  rock  properties  which  have  direct  implications  for  human 
activities. 


Political  Science 


Chairman :  Associate  Professor  Lyons 

Associate  Professor:  Jamgotch 

Assistant  Professors:  Amen,  Backman,  Brenner, 

Bryant,  Fleitas,  McCoy 

A  major  in  political  science  leading  to  the  B  A  degree 
consists  of  the  following:  (1)  30  semester  hours  of  political 
science,  including  Political  Science  490;  and  (2)  18  semester 
hours  of  related  work  in  no  more  than  two  of  the  following 
disciplines,  except  with  written  permission  of  the  depart- 
ment—anthropology, economics,  geography,  history,  soci- 
ology, psychology,  mathematics,  and  philosophy. 

The  offerings  including  introductory  courses  are  divided 
into  six  major  areas  as  follows  : 

1.    American  Politics:  PSC  201,  301,  303,  305,  307   309 
311,313,315,317,319,321,496 
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2.  Comparative  Politics:  PSC  202,  331,  341,  345,   347, 
349,  497 

3.  International  Relations:  PSC  203,  353,  357,  359,  361, 
365,  469,  498 

4.  Political  Theory:  PSC  371,  372 

5.  Public  Administration:  PSC  383,  499 

6.  Scope  and  Methods  of  Political  Science:  PSC  390,  391, 
490 


Course  Descriptions 


Political  Science 

■  PSC  201.  INTRODUCTION  TO  AMERICAN  POLITICS.  (3)  Role  of 
the  President,  Congress,  Supreme  Court  and  national  administrative 
agencies  in  the  American  political  system.  Relationship  between  the 
American  people  and  their  political  institutions  with  emphasis  upon 
political  culture,  the  electoral  process,  interest  groups,  political  com- 
munication, and  the  international  commitments  of  the  United  States. 

PSC  202.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPARATIVE  POLITICS.  (3) 
Political  institutions  in  the  contemporary  world.  An  introduction  to 
the  concepts  of  government,  the  phenomena  of  conflict,  power,  order, 
and  authority  implicit  in  the  term  "government,"  as  well  as  the 
various  political  systems  and  structures  which  men  have  established. 

PSC  203.  INTRODUCTION  TO  INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS.  (3) 
Analysis  of  politics  among  nations:  material  and  psychological  sources 
of  national  power,  the  role  of  law,  force,  and  diplomacy  in  world 
politics,  problems  of  peace  and  disarmament,  and  international  organi- 
zations. 

American  Politics 

PSC  301.  POLITICAL  SOCIALIZATION.  (3)  The  study  of  the  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  political  culture  of  the  society  is  transmitted, 
formally  and  informally,  to  individual  members.  The  course  examines 
the  learning  process,  the  agents  of  socialization,  the  content  of  the 
learning,  and  the  consequences  of  political  socialization  for  the 
functioning  of  the  political  system. 

PSC  303.  PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  THE  MASS  MEDIA.  (3)  The 
nature  and  influence  of  public  opinion  and  the  effects  of  the  news 
media  of  communications  on  public  opinion  and  political  behavior. 
The  course  emphasizes  research  on  the  development  and  content  of 
public  opinion  and  social  psychological  studies  on  the  process  of 
opinion  change. 
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PSC  305.  ELECTORAL  BEHAVIOR.  (3)  An  examination  of  the 
psychological,  sociological,  and  political  variables  that  influence  voting 
behavior  and  that  affect  electoral  stability  and  change.  The  course 
emphasizes  studies  derived  from  survey  research. 

PSC  307.  ETHNIC  POLITICS.  (3)  The  role  of  racial,  religious,  and 
nationality  groups  in  American  politics. 

PSC  309.  POLITICAL  PARTIES  AND  INTEREST  GROUPS.  (3) 
Analysis  of  the  role  played  by  political  parties  and  interest  groups 
in  the  American  political  system. 

PSC  311.  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  CONGRESS.  (3)  Analysis  of  the 
role  of  the  President  and  Congress  in  the  American  political  system 
and  the  interrelationships  of  the  two  branches  in  the  policy-making 
arena. 

PSC  313.  JUDICIAL  BEHAVIOR.  (3)  Prerequisites:  SOC  201  or 
151-152,  or  PSY  303.  Survey  of  the  empirical  studies  concerning  the 
determinants  of  the  behavior  of  judges. 

PSC  315.  CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  LIBERTIES.  (3)  An  analysis  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  relating  to  civil  rights  and  liberties. 

PSC  317.  LAW  AND  SOCIETY.  (3)  A  study  of  the  relationship 
between  law  and  society. 

PSC  319.  STATE  POLITICS.  (3)  Comparative  analysis  of  the  fifty 
states  utilizing  socioeconomic  characteristics,  structural  traits,  and 
policy  outputs  as  the  primary  variables  of  interest. 

PSC  321.  URBAN  POLITICS.  (3)  Analysis  of  the  political  process 
in  the  nation's  metropolitan  areas  and  the  adjustments  and  responses 
of  the  U.  S.  governmental  system  in  attempting  to  cope  with  the 
urban  crisis. 

PSC  496.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  AMERICAN  POLITICS.  (3)  An 
intensive  study  of  a  topic  in  American  politics.  Topics  chosen  may 
vary  from  semester  to  semester.  A  student  may  take  more  than  one 
course  under  this  number. 

Comparative  Politics  and  Area  Studies 

PSC  331.  THE  NATURE  OF  POLITICAL  CHANGE.  (3)  Compara- 
tive study  of  political  change  with  reference  to  problems  of  reform 
revolution,  and  nation-building. 

PSC  341.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  WESTERN 
EUROPE.  (3)  Comparative  analysis  of  selected  West  European 
governments  including  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

PSC  345.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  THE  SOVIET 
UNION.  (3)  The  origins  of  Bolshevism  and  the  substance  and  role  of 
Marxist-Leninist  ideology.  The  structure  and  functions  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU).  The  principles  of  Soviet 
politics  and  the  instruments  of  rule.  The  Soviet  political  system  in 
transition  and  its  relationship  to  world  communism. 
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,  PSC  347.     GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OP  LATIN  AMERICA. 

(3)  Comparative  study  of  the  political  development  of  Latin  American 
[  political  systems  with  reference  to  selected  aspects  and  problems  of 

contemporary  politics  in  the  region. 

\PSC  349.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  EAST  ASIA.  (3) 
The  structure  and  evolution  of  political  institutions  in  selected  East 
Asian   states.    Emphasis   upon   such    topics   as    nationalism,    political 

1  modernization,    ideology,    socioeconomic    influences,    and    the    role    of 

'  Asian  nations  in  world  politics. 

oPSC  497.     SELECTED     TOPICS     IN     COMPARATIVE     POLITICS. 
i  An  intensive  study  of  a  topic  in  comparative  politics.  Topics  chosen 
may  vary  from  semester  to  semester.  A  student  may  take  more  than 
'  one  course  under  this  number. 


International  Relations 

j  PSC  353.  POLITICAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
ORDER.  (3)  The  structure,  processes,  and  problems  of  general  and 
regional  international  organizations,  and  the  origins  and  contemporary 
role  of  international  law. 

.  PSC  357.  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY.  (3)  Systematic  study  of 
contemporary  American  foreign  policy-making. 

j  PSC  359.  SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY.  (3)  The  concepts,  content, 
and  evolution  of  Soviet  foreign  relations,  with  emphasis  upon  change 
and  continuity  in  Russian  and  Soviet  policies.  Contemporary  problems 
of  Soviet  diplomacy  with  other  world  powers  and  with  the  Marxist- 
Leninist  nations  of  the  Communist  international  system. 

PSC  361.  PROBLEMS  OF  DEFENSE  AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
POLICY.  (3)  Investigates  major  concepts  of  war  and  the  problems  of 
arms  control,  escalation,  and  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Examines  trends  and  conditions  of  international  conflict,  technological 
change,  and  domestic  political  environments  as  they  relate  to  defense 
and  national  security. 

PSC  365.  EAST  ASIA  IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS.  (3)  An  examination 
of  the  basic  factors  governing  East  Asia's  role  in  world  affairs,  both 
traditionally  and  in  the  present  day. 

PSC  469.  SCOPE  AND  THEORY  IN  INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS. 
(3)  Prerequisite:  PSC  202  or  203.  Survey  of  major  theories  in  the 
field,  with  emphasis  on  contemporary,  empirically  based  approaches 
to  theory  building. 

PSC  498.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  INTERNATIONAL  RELA- 
TIONS. (3)  An  intensive  study  of  a  topic  in  international  relations. 
Topics  chosen  may  vary  from  semester  to  semester.  A  student  may 
take  more  than  one  course  under  this  number. 
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Political  Theory 

PSC  371.  HISTORY  OF  CLASSICAL  POLITICAL  THOUGHT.  (3) 
Major  concepts  and  systems  of  political  thought  from  Plato  to  the 
seventeenth  century. 

PSC  373.  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  POLITICAL  THOUGHT.  (3) 
Major  concepts  and  systems  of  political  thought  from  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  present. 

Public  Administration 

PSC  383.  ADMINISTRATIVE  BEHAVIOR.  (3)  The  role  of  the  ad- 
ministrator and  public  bureaucracy  in  modern  democratic  society 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  interplay  of  forces  created 
by  executives,  legislators,  political  parties  and  interest  groups. 
PSC  499.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION 
(3)  An  intensive  study  of  a  topic  in  public  administration.  Topics 
chosen  may  vary  from  semester  to  semester.  A  student  may  take 
more  than  one  course  under  this  number. 

Scope  and  Methods  of  Political  Science 

PSC  390.  POLITICAL  MEASUREMENT.  (3)  An  introduction  to  the 
use  of  quantitative  techniques  in  the  analysis  of  political  data  The 
course  emphasizes  the  understanding  of  measurement  concepts  and 
introduces  the  student  to  practical  applications  in  working  with 
quantitative  data. 

PSC  391.  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  (3) 
An  introduction  to  research  methods  in  political  science  to  include  a  i 
brief  consideration  of  the  following  topics:  philosophy  of  science 
literature;  the  place  of  research  methods  in  the  discipline  of  political 
science;  research  design;  research  strategies  and  techniques;  data 
interpretation. 

PSC  490.  THE  SCOPE  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  (3)  Prerequi- 
sites: Senior  standing  and  twelve  hours  of  political  science.  An  inquiry 
into  the  impact  of  behavioralism  on  the  theories  and  research  of 
political  science.  Review  of  past  and  present  trends  in  the  discipline. 

Psychology 

Chairman:  Professor  Diamant 

Professor:  Schultz 

Associate  Professors:  Grimsley,  Simono,  Sohn 

Assistant  Professors:  Bondy,  Fernald,  Lamal, 

Maitland,  Schmidt,  Windholz 

Instructor:  Williams 

Laboratory  Instructor:  Talbutt 

Lecturer:  Puttick 

Lecturers:  (part-time)  Karras,  Martin,  Stack,  Walsh 

A  major  in  psychology  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  con- 
sists of  29  semester  hours  of  psychology  including  general 
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psychology  (201),  experimental  psychology  (341  or  342), 
history  and  systems  of  psychology  (361)  and  senior  seminar 
(491  or  492).  Courses  strongly  recommended  are  psychology 
of  personality  (305),  physiological  psychology  (351),  and 
tests  and  measurements  (450) . 

Other   course   requirements   for   majors    are    MAT   222 
(elements  of  statistics),  two  courses  from  the  subject  areas 
i  of  biology,  chemistry  and  physics,  and  six  hours  of  social 
science  exclusive  of  psychology. 

Students  considering  graduate  work  are  strongly  urged 
to  complete  the  202  courses  in  French,  German  or  Russian. 

Related  work  consists  of  18  semester  hours  which  are  to 
1  be  arranged  conjointly  by  the  student  and  his  adviser.  Stu- 
1  dents  in  the  elementary  education  program  may  use  the 
education  sequence  as  related  work. 


Course  Descriptions 


Psychology 


I  PSY  201.  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (4)  Survey  of  general  psy- 
i  chology  as  a  behavioral  science.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  labora- 
,  tory  period  of  two  hours  a  week. 

1  PSY  202.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  PSY  201  is  sug- 
1  gested  prerequisite.  The  psychology  of  learning;  problems  related  to 

concept  formation  and  application  of  behavior  modification  techniques 

to  the  classroom. 

i   PSY  203.     PSYCHOLOGY     OP    ADJUSTMENT.     (3)     Prerequisite: 
,   PSY  201.  The  study  of  the  process  of  adjustment.  Primary  considera- 
tion given  to  motivation,  frustration  and  conflict,  adjustment  mechan- 
isms, and  psychotherapy. 

PSY  301.  CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  201.  Reme- 
dial measures  suggested  in  dealing  with  early  child  tendencies  which 
might  lead  to  serious  school  and  personality  difficulties.  Operant  and 
respondent  learning,  imitation  and  language  development. 

PSY  302.  ADOLESCENT  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY 
201.  Developmental  and  psychological  characteristics  of  adolescence. 
Research  methods  and  familiarity  in  case  study  emphasized.  School 
and  personality  problems  studied. 

PSY  303.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  201.  The 
social  behavior  of  man.  Man's  behavior  in  relation  to  other  individuals, 
groups,  and  products  of  culture,  both  material  and  nonmaterial.  Group 
dynamics,  leadership,  the  nature  of  prejudice,  the  effects  of  mass 
communication,  public  opinion  are  some  of  the  topics  treated. 
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PSY  305.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERSONALITY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PSY  201.  Current  personality  theories.  Consideration  given  to  psycho- 
analytic, physiological,  trait  and  factor,  and  perceptual  viewpoints  in 
the  light  of  contemporary  research. 

PSY  307.  ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  201. 
A  history  of  psychopathology.  Case  studies,  differential  diagnosis, 
psychological  dynamics  of  abnormal  behavior,  including  theoretical 
clinical,  and  experimental  contributions  in  the  field. 

PSY  308.  LEARNING  THEORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  201.  A 
survey  of  learning  theories  including  the  major  associationist,  cogni- 
tive, and  mathematical  positions.  A  comparative  approach  is  taken 
whenever  possible. 

PSY  310.  COMPARATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY 
201.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  animal  and  human  behavior  from 
a  comparative  point  of  view.  Emphasis  on  the  classification  of  behavior 
patterns  as  well  as  the  origin  and  development  of  these  patterns. 

PSY  315.  STUDIES  IN  ANIMAL  AND  HUMAN  LEARNING.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  PSY  201.  A  survey  of  special  topics  in  learning  with 
special  emphasis  on  empirical  results.  Topics  include  the  basic 
processes  of  conditioning,  reinforcement,  extinction,  generalization, 
and  discrimination  as  well  as  the  roles  of  motivation  and  emotion  in 
the  learning  process. 

PSY  341.  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY:  LEARNING  AND 
MOTIVATION.  (4)  Prerequisites:  PSY  201  and  MAT  222.  History  of 
the  experimental  approach  to  motivation  and  learning  theory,  current 
issues  and  controversy.  Emphasis  on  laboratory  problems.  Three 
lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a  week. 

PSY  342.  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY:  SENSATION  AND 
PERCEPTION.  (4)  Prerequisites:  PSY  201  and  MAT  222.  Survey  of 
literature  on  sensation  and  perception.  Introduction  to  problems  and 
methods  in  research  in  sensation  and  perception.  Three  lecture  hours 
and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a  week. 

PSY  351.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY 
201.  The  relationship  of  the  physiological  systems  to  integrated  be- 
havior. Emphasis  on  neural  aspects  of  behavior  and  current  studies  in 
reaction  to  drug  and  other  stimuli. 

PSY  361.  HISTORY  AND  SYSTEMS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: PSY  201.  Influential  psychological  systems  and  their 
historical  antecedents.  Emphasis  on  Gestalt,  Psychoanalytic  and  be- 
haviorist  theory.  Evaluation  of  current  existential  influence. 

PSY  371.  INDUSTRIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  201. 
Psychological  theories  as  applied  to  industry  and  business.  Studies  in 
human  engineering  and  personnel  problems. 

PSY  401.  TOPICS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
the  department.  Examination  of  special  psychological  topics.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit. 
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[  PSY  403.     ADVANCED   SOCIAL   PSYCHOLOGY.    (3)    Prerequisite: 
t  permission  of  the  instructor.  An  intensive  study  at  the  advanced  level 
of  topics  of  current  research  and  theoretical  interest  in  social  psy- 
chology. May  be  repeated  once  for  credit. 

i   PSY  480.     RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHO- 
i   LOGY.  (4)  Prerequisites:  PSY  201  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
I    An  introduction  to  current  laboratory  techniques  in  physiological  psy- 
chology, including  basic  surgeries,  lesioning,  stimulation  and  histology. 

1  PSY  482.  SEMINAR  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3) 
'  Prerequisite:  PSY  201  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  An  intensive 
"'  study  of  selected  topics  in  physiological  psychology,  such  as  psycho- 
pharmacology  and  the  neurophysiological  basis  of  learning  and 
.    memory. 


PSY  490.  INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH  (1-4)  Prerequisite:  permission 
of  the  department.  A  course  allowing  the  Senior  psychology  major 
an  opportunity  to  initiate  design,  and  conduct  an  original  research 
problem  in  his  area  of  interest.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

PSY  491.  SEMINAR.  (3)  Admission  by  consent  of  department.  In- 
tensive reading  and  discussion  in  selected  areas.  Issues  of  current 
importance;  social,  scientific,  and  philosophical  implications. 


PSY  492.     SEMINAR.    (3)    Admission  by  consent  of  department.   A 
continuation  of  491. 


Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

PSY  501.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN.  (3) 
Assessing  the  exceptional  child.  Emphasis  on  current  research  in 
several  diagnostic  categories. 

PSY  502.  ADJUSTMENT  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DISADVAN- 
TAGED. (3)  A  seminar  concerned  with  such  issues  as  racial  attitudes, 
prejudice,  and  poverty.  Assigned  reading  and  discussion  deal  with 
the  application  of  psychological  principles  to  these  problems.  Contri- 
buting lecturers  with  professional  experience  with  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged  will  participate. 

PSY  503.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  MENTAL  RETARDATION.  (3)  An 
intensive  study  of  the  psychological  and  sociological  aspects  of  mental 
retardation  in  relation  to  adjustment  and  educational  development. 
Emphasis  on  current  research  and  diagnostic  categories. 

PSY  504.  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY 
201.  A  survey  of  psychological  and  educational  measurements  in 
current  use.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  structure,  administration,  and 
application  of  group  tests.  Individual  tests  such  as  Stanford  Binet, 
WISC,  and  WAIS  will  be  reviewed. 
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Sociology 

Chairman:  Associate  Professor  Goodnight 

Associate  Professor:  Donovan 

Assistant  Professors:  Ferraro,  Jordan,  Lance,  Wilson 

Instructors:  Roberts,  Watson 

Part-time  Lecturers:  Alford,  Frye,  Phelps 

Adjunct  Lecturer:  Walls 

A  major  in  sociology  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists 
of  (1)  a  minimum  of  28  semester  hours  of  sociology  in- 
cluding the  core  curriculum  of  SOC  151,  152,  253,  354,  355, 
and  456;  (2)  three  semester  hours  of  logic;  (3)  three 
semester  hours  of  statistics;  and  (4)  a  minimum  of  18 
semester  hours  of  related  work. 

Related  work  is  arranged  by  the  student  in  consultation 
with  his  adviser  and  may  consist  of  a  concentration  of 
courses:  (1)  within  a  single  discipline;  (2)  selected  from 
two  complementary  disciplines;  or  (3)  focused  upon  a 
specific  topic.  Students  in  the  teacher  certification  program 
may  use  the  courses  in  the  professional  education  sequence 
as  their  related  work. 


Course  Descriptions 
Sociology 

Anthropology 

SOC  203.  CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY.  (3)  Introduction  to  the 
origins  and  development  of  cultures,  their  structure  and  functioning 
in  primitive  and  the  simpler  modern  societies,  methods  of  cultural 
analysis,  and  theories  of  culture. 

Applied  Sociology  and  Social  Work 

SOC  380.  FIELD  OF  SOCIAL  WORK.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
the  instructor.  Description  and  analysis  of  the  historical  development 
and  philosophy  of  social  work  and  the  operation  of  many  specialized 
social  services  in  contemporary  society.  (Does  not  satisfy  the  general 
degree  requirements  for  social  science.) 

SOC  481.  METHODS  OF  SOCIAL  WORK.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC 
380.  Introduction  to  theories  and  principles  of  methods  used  in  work- 
ing with  individuals,  groups  and  communities  in  correctional,  medical, 
psychiatric  and  other  settings  utilizing  recent  literature  and  case 
materals.  (Does  not  satisfy  the  general  degree  requirements  for  social 
science.) 
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SOC  485.  APPLIED  SOCIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  355  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  Exploration  of  the  role  of  sociologists  in 
law  and  law  enforcement,  medicine,  social  work  and  social  welfare, 
management,  the  military  establishment,  community  development, 
foreign  policy,  the  development  of  developing  countries,  urban  poverty 
and  planning,  and  the  educational  system.  Emphasis  on  the  adaptation 
of  sociological  research  methods  and  theory  to  temporal  and  other 
limitations  imposed  by  the  special  characteristics  of  applied  research. 


Sociology 

SOC  151.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY  I.  (3)  Introduction  to 
sociology  as  a  discipline,  the  sociological  perspective,  and  the  process 
of  sociological  inquiry  emphasizing  fundamental  concepts,  principles, 
and  procedures. 

SOC  152.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY  II.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
SOC  151.  Designed  primarily  for  sociology  majors.  Survey  of  current 
theoretical  and  methodological  viewpoints  in  sociology  and  the  appli- 
cations of  principles  and  procedures  to  selected  content  areas  and 
issues  in  the  ongoing  process  of  sociological  inquiry. 

SOC  232.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  THE  FAMILY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC 
151.  Description  and  analysis  of  the  family  as  a  social  institution  with 
special  reference  to  historical  and  cross-cultural  perspectives  and  the 
impact  of  social  change  on  the  family  and  its  interrelations  with  other 
institutions. 

SOC  253.  EVOLUTION  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  INQUIRY.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: SOC  151-152  or  the  equivalent.  Examination  of  the  origins 
and  evolution  of  fundamental  sociological  concepts,  theories,  and  re- 
search procedures  and  their  contributions  to  sociological  inquiry. 

SOC  271.  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151.  Analysis 
of  contemporary  social  problems  and  their  consequences  for  mankind, 
with  special  emphasis  upon  the  problems  of  American  society. 

SOC  310.  AMERICAN  MINORITY  GROUPS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC 
151.  Analysis  of  the  relations  between  dominant  and  minority  groups 
in  American  society  with  special  emphasis  on  the  establishment, 
maintenance,  and  decline  of  dominance  involving  racial,  ethnic,  and 
religious  minorities. 

SOC  321.  HUMAN  ECOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151.  Exami- 
nation of  the  patterns  and  principles  of  societal  adjustments  to  the 
physical  environment,  the  distribution  of  communities  and  institutions, 
and  the  dynamics  of  ecological  change. 

SOC  322.  POPULATION  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151. 
Analysis  of  patterns  of  human  behavior  and  ideologies  which  in- 
fluence the  number,  distribution,  and  composition  of  population  and 
the  effect  of  population  characteristics  and  changes  upon  society. 
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SOC  324.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  THE  COMMUNITY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
SOC  151.  Analysis  of  the  concept  of  community,  methods  for  de- 
lineating and  describing  the  dimensions  of  community,  and  examina- 
tion of  planned  and  unplanned  community  change. 

SOC  325.  URBAN  SOCIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151.  Ex- 
amination of  the  origin  and  development  of  cities,  the  ecological  and 
social  structure  of  city  and  region,  the  nature  and  functioning  of 
urban  institutions,  and  the  process  of  urban  decay  and  renewal. 

SOC  343.  SOCIAL  MOVEMENTS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151. 
Analysis  of  collective  behavior  with  emphasis  on  the  ideology,  de- 
velopment; and  organization  of  movements  seeking  or  resisting  change 
in  the  social  order. 

SOC  354.  SOCIOLOGICAL  INQUIRY  I:  THEORIES  AND  THEIR 
CONSTRUCTION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  253  and  three  semester 
hours  of  logic.  Systematic  analysis  of  competing  and  complementary 
theories  in  contemporary  sociology  and  the  acquisition  and  application 
of  the  basic  skills  of  theory  construction. 

SOC  355.  SOCIOLOGICAL  INQUIRY  II:  METHODS  OF  VERIFI- 
CATION. (4)  Prerequisite:  SOC  354  and  three  semester  hours  of 
statistics,  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Examination  and  application 
of  research  principles  and  techniques  for  the  verification  of  sociological 
propositions,  including  the  formulation  of  the  problem,  the  design  of 
the  research,  and  the  collection,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the 
data.  Three  hours  of  lecture-discussion  and  a  laboratory  period  of  two 
hours  each  week. 

SOC  361.  SOCIALIZATION  AND  SOCIETY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC 
151.  Analysis  of  the  processes  of  socialization  and  social  interaction 
and  the  sociocultural  dimension  of  personality. 

SOC  362.  SOCIAL  CONTROL.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151.  Analysis 
of  the  relation  of  social  norms  to  conforming  and  deviant  behavior 
with  special  attention  to  public  opinion,  propaganda,  and  other  tech- 
niques of  social  control. 

SOC  372.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  DEVIANT  BEHAVIOR.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: SOC  151.  Examination  of  the  forms,  causes,  consequences,  and 
control  of  deviant  behavior. 

SOC  411.  SOCIAL  STRATIFICATION:  POWER,  PRIVILEGES, 
AND  PRESTIGE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  introductory  sociology  and  con- 
sent of  the  instructor.  Cross-cultural  and  comparative  analysis  of  the 
distributive  system  of  societies  focusing  upon  the  explanation  of 
inequality  among  societies  and  the  variations  in  power,  privilege,  and 
prestige. 

SOC  413.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  WORK,  OCCUPATIONS,  AND  PRO- 
FESSIONS. (3)  Prerequisite:  introductory  sociology  and  consent  of 
the  instructor.  Analysis  of  occupational  and  professional  socialization 
and  roles;  career  patterns  and  professional  ideologies;  and  occupa- 
tional structure  and  change. 
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SOC  415.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  COMPLEX  ORGANIZATION.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: introductory  sociology  and  consent  of  the  instructor.  Ana- 
lysis of  the  structure  and  dynamics  of  complex  organizations  with 
special  attention  to  rationalization  through  bureaucracy  and  the 
mechanisms  of  change. 

SOC  456.  SEMINAR  IN  ADVANCED  SOCIOLOGICAL  INQUIRY. 
(3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  355.  Synthesis  and  utilization  of  basic  socio- 
logical principles  and  techniques  in  supervised  independent  theoriza- 
tion  and  verification,  including  the  presentation  of  projects  to  seminar 
members  and  departmental  faculty  for  evaluation  and  criticism. 

SOC  490.  TOPICS  IN  SOCIOLOGY.  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
the  department.  Examination  of  specialized  sociological  topics  selected 
by  students  and  faculty.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

SOC  495.  DIRECTED  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY.  (1-4)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  the  department.  Supervised  investigation  of  a  sociological 
problem  of  special  interest  to  the  student.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

SOC  557.  ADVANCED  GENERAL  SOCIOLOGY  I:  SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  Syste- 
matic examination  of  theories  and  principles  of  social  structure  and 
organization  with  special  emphasis  on  role  and  systems  analysis  and 
the  segmentation  and  integration  of  society. 

SOC  558.  ADVANCED  GENERAL  SOCIOLOGY  II:  SOCIOCUL- 
TURAL  CHANGE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department. 
Systematic  examination  of  the  principal  theories  and  principles  of 
sociocultural  change  with  special  emphasis  on  the  evolutionary  de- 
velopment of  societal  types,  industrialization  and  urbanization  of 
American  society,  and  transition  of  developing  countries. 
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Professorships 

The  Charles  H.  Stone  Fund  was  given  by  Mrs.  Stone  in 
memory  of  her  husband,  a  pioneer  in  the  chemical  and  dye- 
stuff  industry  in  the  South.  The  grant  is  dedicated  to  per- 
petuating the  memory  of  Mr.  Stone  and  assuring  the  high 
quality  of  chemistry  instruction  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte.  The  net  income  is  used  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  salary  supplement  to  a  distinguished  member  or 
members  of  the  chemistry  faculty,  who  are  designated  as 
"Charles  H.  Stone  Professors  of  Chemistry."  Before  World 
War  I  Mr.  Stone  was  employed  by  a  German  chemical 
company,  and  later  he  formed  his  own  company  in  Charlotte 
and  operated  it  until  1937  when  it  was  purchased  by 
American  Cyanamid  Company.  Mr.  Stone  remained  active 
with  the  company  until  his  retirement  in  1947  He  died 
October  20,  1963. 

The  Robert  Lee  Bailey  Professorship  in  History  was 
established  in  December,  1965  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  V. 
Davenport  to  honor  and  reward  excellence  in  teaching  by 
a  gift  in  memory  of  her  brother,  Lieutenant  Robert  Lee 
Bailey  of  the  10th  Armored  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Army, 
who  was  killed  in  Germany  on  March  22,  1945,  near  the 
end  of  the  conflict  in  Europe.  Born  on  April  21,  1914,  in 
Concord,  he  attended  Davidson  College,  and  before  the  war 
was  associated  with  Broyhill  Furniture  Company. 

Part  of  the  income  from  the  rental  of  a  building  donated 
by  the  Celanese  Corporation  and  valued  at  more  than  one 
million  dollars  is  used  to  provide  a  salary  supplement  for 
the  Celanese  Professor  of  Engineering,  a  distinguished  pro- 
fessorship in  the  College  of  Engineering. 

The  Rush  S.  Dickson  Professorships  in  Finance  were 
established  in  memory  of  the  late  Rush  S.  Dickson  of 
Charlotte.  The  professorships  are  made  possible  through 
the  generous  gifts  and  pledges,  totaling  $100,000,  by  the 
Dickson  Foundation  of  Mount  Holly  and  the  Rush  S.  Dick- 
son Family  Foundation  of  Charlotte.  Mr.  Dickson  estab- 
lished both  foundations.  The  net  income  from  the  gifts  is 
used  for  the  payment  of  a  salary  supplement  or  supplements 
to  a  distinguished  member  or  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
College  of  Business  Administration  in  the  field  of  finance. 

The  American  Credit  Foundation  of  North  Carolina,  Inc., 
is  making  possible  the  establishment  of  the  American  Credit 
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Corporation  Prof essor ships  in  Business  Administration.  The 
Foundation  approved  a  statement  of  intent  in  January,  1967 
rto  contribute  $100,000  to  be  paid  over  a  period  of  ten  years 
.and  to  be  used  for  the  presentation  of  a  salary  supplement 
.or  supplements  to  a  distinguished  member  or  members  of 
[the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration,  who 
iwill  be  known  as  American  Credit  Corporation  Professors 
.of  Business  Administration. 

Miss  Alice  Lindsay  Tate  has  established  the  Frank  Porter 
'Graham  Professorship  in  Black  Studies  in  honor  of  the 
'former  president  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
'United  States  Senator  and  United  Nations  Mediator.  The 
'net  income  from  the  professorship  fund  will  be  used  as  a 
salary  supplement  to  a  distinguished  member  or  members 
;of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Char- 
lotte. 

NCNB  Awards 

The  generosity  of  the  North  Carolina  National  Bank  has 
made  possible  the  NCNB  Awards  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recognizing  and  honoring  members  of  the  faculty 
for  distinguished  service.  The  NCNB  Awards  initially  are 
used  to  reward  excellence  in  teaching  by  members  of  the 
faculty  or  to  honor  faculty  members  for  distinguished  re- 
search and  scholarly  writing  or  devoted  and  sacrificial 
service  to  the  University  and  to  mankind. 


The  Foundation  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

The  Foundation  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  was  founded  in  1960  and  has  had  from  its  incep- 
tion the  goal  of  undergirding  the  University  and  assisting 
it  in  the  quest  for  excellence.  To  accomplish  its  goals, 
the  Foundation  invites  private  sources  to  contribute  so 
that  needs  unmet,  or  inadequately  provided  for  through 
state  funds,  may  be  met.  The  Celanese  Corporation  of 
America  and  the  Celanese  Fibers  Company  presented  a 
gift  in  July,  1963,  of  a  manufacturing  plant  at  Burling- 
ton, North  Carolina,  valued  at  $1,150,000.  The  income 
derived  from  the  rental  of  this  plant  is  used  to  supple- 
ment the  salaries  of  members  of  the  faculty  who  teach 
chemistry,  engineering,  mathematics,  physics  and  re- 
lated subjects. 
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The  Foundation  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  has  established  a  program  called  Patrons  of 
Excellence  with  the  primary  initial  objective  of  supple- 
menting the  salaries  of  distinguished  faculty  members. 
Under  the  program  Patrons  pledge  a  minimum  of  $1,000  a 
year  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  first  goal  of  the  program, 
to  enlist  100  Founding  Patrons  of  Excellence,  has  been 
reached.  The  Foundation  is  now  seeking  200  additional 
Patrons. 
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REGULATIONS 


The  Expectation  of  the  University 

The  University  expects  from  its  students  a  decent  respect 
for  other  human  beings,  a  regard  for  the  law  and  a  willing-' 
ness  to  embrace  membership  in  an  academic  community. 

Some  regulations  are  always  necessary  in  a  society  of 
men  and  women.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  University  to  keep 
the  number  of  such  regulations  at  a  minimum  and  to  de- 
pend rather  upon  the  acceptance  on  the  part  of  each  indi-! 
vidual  of  his  responsibility  as  a  member  of  the  University. 


Policies,  Procedures,  and  Disciplinary  Actions 
In  Cases  of  Disruption  of  Educational  Process 

The  policies,  procedures  and  disciplinary  actions  which 
will  be  followed  in  cases  of  disruption  of  the  educational 
process  are  set  forth  in  Chapter  V  of  the  Code  Provisions 
Governing  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Bijlaws  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  and  Duties  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Bylaws  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Duties  of 
the  University  Officers. 

This  chapter  is  as  follows  : 


Section  5-1.     Policies  Relating  to  Disruptive  Conduct 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  long  honored  the  right  of 
free  discussion  and  expression,  peaceful  picketing  and  demonstrations, 
the  right  to  petition  and  peaceably  to  assemble.  That  these  rights  are 
a  part  of  the  fabric  of  this  institution  is  not  questioned.  They  must 
remain  secure.  It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that  in  a  community  of 
learning  willful  disruption  of  the  educational  process,  destruction  of 
property,  and  interference  with  the  rights  of  other  members  of  the 
community  cannot  be  tolerated.  Accordingly,  it  shall  be  the  policy  of 
the  University  to  deal  with  any  such  disruption,  destruction  or 
interference  promptly  and  effectively,  but  also  fairly  and  impartially 
without  regard  to  race,  religion,  sex  or  political  beliefs. 

Section  5-2.     Definition  of  Disruptive  Conduct 

(a)  Any  faculty  member  (the  term  "faculty  member,"  wherever 
used  in  this  Chapter  V,  shall  include  regular  faculty  members,  full- 
time  instructors,  lecturers,  and  all  other  persons  exempt  from  the 
North  Carolina  State  Personnel  System  [Chapter  126  of  the  General 
Statutes  as  amended]  who  receive  compensation  for  teaching,  or  other 
instructional  functions,  or  research  at  the  University),  any  graduate 
student  engaged  in  the  instructional  program,  or  any  student  who, 
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with  the  intent  to  obstruct  or  disrupt  any  normal  operation  or  function 

if  the  University  or  any  of  its  component  institutions,  engages,  or 
4  ncites   others   to   engage,   in   individual    or   collective    conduct   which 

iestroys  or  significantly  damages  any  University  property,  or  which 
[impairs  or  threatens   impairment  of  the   physical   well-being   of   any 

member  of  the  University  community,  or  which,  because  of  its  violent, 

iforceful,  threatening  or  intimidating  nature  or  because  it  restrains 
cfreedom  of  lawful  movement,  otherwise  prevents  any  member  of  the 
University  community  from  conducting  his  normal  activities  within 
the  University,  shall  be  subject  to  prompt  and  appropriate  discip- 
linary action,  which  may  include  suspension,  expulsion,  discharge 
■jr  dismissal  from  the  University. 

The  following,  while  not  intended  to  be  exclusive,  illustrate  the 
offenses  encompassed  herein,  when  done  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
structing or  disrupting  any  normal  operation  or  function  of  the 
University  or  any  of  its  component  institutions:  (1)  occupation 
of  any  University  building  or  part  thereof  with  intent  to  deprive 
others  of  its  normal  use;  (2)  blocking  the  entrance  or  exit  of 
,  any  University  building  or  corridor  or  room  therein  with  intent 
<to  deprive  others  of  lawful  access  to  or  from,  or  use  of,  said 
building  or  corridor  or  room;  (3)  setting  fire  to  or  by  any 
i other  means  destroying  or  substantially  damaging  any  University 
i  building  or  property,  or  the  property  of  others  on  University 
premises;  (4)  any  possession  or  display  of,  or  attempt  or  threat  to  use, 
ifor  any  unlawful  purpose,  any  weapon,  dangerous  instrument,  ex- 
plosive, or  inflammable  material  in  any  University  building  or  on  any 
University  campus;  (5)  prevention  of,  or  attempt  to  prevent  by 
physical  act,  the  attending,  convening,  continuation  or  orderly  conduct 
of  any  University  class  or  activity  or  of  any  lawful  meeting  or 
assembly  in  any  University  building  or  on  any  University  campus; 
•  and  (6)  blocking  normal  pedestrian  or  vehicular  traffic  on  or  into  any 
University  campus. 

(b)  Any  person  engaged  in  the  instructional  program  who  fails  or 
refuses  to  carry  out  validly  assigned  duties,  with  the  intent  to  obstruct 
!or  disrupt  any  normal  operation  or  function  of  the  University  or  any 
'of  its  component  institutions,  shall  be  subject  to  prompt  and  ap- 
propriate disciplinary  action  under  this  Chapter  V  if  (but  only  if)  his 
!  status  is  such  that  he  is  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  4-3  of 
Chapter  IV. 


Section  5-3.     Responsibilities  of  Chancellors 

(a)  When  any  Chancellor  has  cause  to  believe  that  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  Chaper  V  have  been  violated,  he  shall  forthwith 
investigate  or  cause  to  be  investigated  the  occurrence,  and  upon 
identification  of  the  parties  involved  shall  promptly  determine  whether 
any  charge  is  to  be  made  with  respect  thereto. 

(b)  If  he  decides  that  a  charge  is  to  be  made,  he  shall,  within  thirty 
(30)  days  after  he  has  information  as  to  the  identity  of  the  alleged 
perpetrator   of  the   offense   but   in   no   event   more   than   twelve    (12) 
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months  after  the  occurrence  of  the  alleged  offense,  (i)  refer  the  case 
to  the  appropriate  existing  University  judicial  body,  or  (ii)  refer  the 
matter  to  a  Hearing  Committee  drawn  from  a  previously  selected 
Hearings  Panel  which,  under  this  option,  is  required  to  implement 
action  for  violation  of  Section  5-2  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  Chapter.  If  the 
case  is  referred  to  an  existing  University  judicial  body  under  (i) 
above,  the  procedural  rules  of  that  body  shall  be  followed,  and  sub- 
sections (c)  through  (f)  below  shall  not  be  applicable.  If  the  matter 
is  referred  to  a  Hearing  Committee  under  (ii)  above,  the  procedural 
rules  prescribed  in  subsections  (c)  through  (f)  below  shall  be  followed. 

(c)  The  accused  shall  be  given  written  notice  by  personal  service 
or  registered  mail,  return  receipt  requested,  stating: 

(1)  The  specific  violations  of  this  Chapter  V  with  which  the  ac- 
cused is  charged. 

(2)  The  designated  time  and  place  of  the  hearing  on  the  charge 
by  the  Hearing  Committee,  which  time  shall  be  not  earlier  than 
seven  (7)  nor  later  than  ten  (10)  days  following  receipt  of  the 
notice. 

(3)  That  the  accused  shall  be  entitled  to  the  presumption  of  in- 
nocence until  found  guilty,  the  right  to  retain  counsel,  the  right  to 
present  the  testimony  of  witnesses  and  other  evidence,  the  right  to 
cross-examine  all  witnesses  against  him,  the  right  to  examine  all 
documents  and  demonstrative  evidence  adverse  to  him,  and  the 
right  to  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  the  hearing. 

(d)  The  Hearing  Committee  shall  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  the  accused.  If  the  person  charged  is  found  guilty,  the  Hearing 
Committee  shall  recommend  to  the  Chancellor  such  discipline  as  said 
body  determines  to  be  appropriate.  After  considering  such  recom- 
mendation the  Chancellor  shall  prescribe  such  discipline  as  he  deems 
proper.  In  any  event,  whether  the  person  is  found  guilty  or  not  guility, 
a  written  report  shall  be  made  by  the  Chancellor  to  the  President 
within  ten  (10)  days. 

(e)  Any  person  found  guilty  shall  have  ten  (10)  days  after  notice 
of  such  finding  in  which  to  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  University. 
Such  an  appeal  if  taken  shall  be  upon  the  grounds  set  forth  in  Section 
5-5. 

(f )  Any  accused  person  who,  without  good  cause,  shall  fail  to  ap- 
pear at  the  time  and  place  for  the  hearing  of  his  case  by  the  Hearing 
Committee  shall  be  suspended  indefinitely  or  discharged  from  Uni- 
versity employment. 

(g)  A  Chancellor,  unless  so  ordered  or  otherwise  prevented  by 
court,  shall  not  be  precluded  from  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this 
Chapter  V  by  reason  of  any  pending  action  in  any  State  or  Federal 
court.  Should  a  delay  occur  in  prosecuting  the  charge  against  the 
accused  because  the  accused  or  witnesses  that  may  be  necessary  to  a 
determination  of  the  charge  are  involved  in  State  or  Federal  court 
actions,  the  time  limitations  set  forth  above  in  this  Secion  5-3  shall 
not  apply. 
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(h)   Conviction  in  any   State   or  Federal  court  shall   not  preclude 
rithe  University  or  any  of  its  officers  from  exercising  disciplinary  action 
:in  any  offense  referred  to  in  this  Chapter  V. 
f 

h  (i)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Chapter  V  shall  preclude  the  Presi- 
dent or  any  Chancellor  from  taking  ?ny  other  steps,  including 
(injunctive  relief  or  other  legal  action,  which  he  may  deem  advisable 
-to  protect  the  best  interests  of  the  University. 


Section  5-U.     Aggravated  Acts  or  Threatened  Repetition  of 
Acts 

5 

(a)  The  Chancellor  of  each  of  the  component  institutions  of  the 
University  shall  appoint  an  Emergency  Consultative  Panel  which  shall 
be  composed  of  not  less  than  three  (3)  nor  more  than  five  (5)  faculty 
members  and  not  less  than  three  (3)  nor  more  than  five  (5)  students 
who  shall  be  available  to  advise  with  the  Chancellor  in  any  emergency. 

,No  member  of  such  Panel  shall  serve  for  more  than  one  (1)  year 
unless  he  be  reappointed  by  the  Chancellor.  The  Chancellor  may  make 
appointments,  either  temporary  or  for  a  full  year,  to  fill  any  vacancies 
which  may  exist  on  the  Panel. 

(b)  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Chancellor,  there  is  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  a  person  has  committed  any  of  the  acts  pro- 
hibited under  this  Chapter  V  which,  because  of  the  aggravated  char- 
acter or  probable  repetition  of  such  act  or  acts,  necessitates  immediate 
action  to  protect  the  University  from  substantial  interference  with 
any  of  its  orderly  operations  or  functions,  or  to  prevent  threats  to  or 
acts  which  endanger  life  or  property,  the  Chancellor,  with  the  con- 
currence as  hereinafter  provided  of  the  Emergency  Consultative  Panel 
established  pursuant  to  (a)  above,  may  forthwith  suspend  such  person 
from  the  University  and  bar  him  from  the  University  campus;  pro- 
vided, however,  that  in  the  event  of  such  suspension  the  person 
suspended  shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the  reason  for  his  suspen- 
sion, either  personally  or  by  registered  mail  addressed  to  his  last 
known  addresses,  and  shall  be  afforded  a  prompt  hearing,  which,  if 
requested,  shall  be  commenced  within  ten  (10)  days  of  the  suspension. 
Except  for  purposes  of  attending  personally  any  hearings  conducted 
under  this  Chapter  V,  the  bar  against  the  appearance  of  the  accused 
on  the  University  campus  shall  remain  in  effect  until  final  judgment 
has  been  rendered  in  his  case  and  all  appellant  proceedings  have  been 
concluded,  unless  such  restriction  is  earlier  lifted  by  written  notice 
from  the  Chancellor. 

(c)  A  quorum  of  the  Emergency  Consultative  Panel  provided  for 
in  (a)  above  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  four  (4)  of  its  members, 
and  the  required  concurrence  shall  have  been  obtained  if  a  majority 
of  such  quorum  shall  indicate  their  concurrence.  The  Chancellor  shall 
meet  personally  with  members  of  such  Panel  at  the  time  he  seeks 
concurrence,  if  it  is  feasible  to  do  so.  However,  if  the  circumstances 
are  such  that  the  Chancellor  deems  it  not  to  be  feasible  to  personally 
assemble  such  members,  then  he  may  communicate  with  them  or  the 
required  number  of  them  individually  by  telephone  or  by  such  other 
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means  as  he  may  choose  to  employ,  in  which  event  he  may  proceed  as! 
provided  in  (b)  above  after  the  required  majority  of  such  members 
have  communicated  their  concurrence  to  him. 

(d)  In  the  Chancellor's  absence  or  inability  to  act,  the  President 
may  exercise  the  powers  of  the  Chancellor  specified  in  this  Section  5-4 
in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  could  the  Chancellor 
but  for  such  absence  or  inabilty  to  act. 

Section  5-5.     Right  of  Appeal 

Any  person  found  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Chapter 
V  by  the  Hearing  Committee  referred  to  in  Section  5-3  shall  have  the 
right  to  appeal  the  finding  and  the  discipline  imposed  upon  him  to 
the  President  of  the  University.  Any  such  appeal  shall  be  in  writing, 
shall  be  based  solely  upon  the  record,  and  shall  be  limited  to  one  or 
more  of  the  following  grounds: 

(1)  That  the  finding  is  not  supported  by  substantial  evidence; 

(2)  That  a  fair  hearing  was  not  accorded  the  accused;  or 

(3)  That  the  discipline  imposed  was  excessive  or  inappropriate. 

It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  President  to  make  prompt  disposi- 
tion of  all  such  appeals,  and  his  decision  shall  be  rendered  within 
thirty  (30)  days  after  receipt  of  the  complete  record  on  appeal. 

Section  5-6.     No  Amnesty 

No  administrative  official,  faculty  member,  or  student  of  the  Uni- 
versity shall  have  authority  to  grant  amnesty  or  to  make  any  promise 
as  to  prosecution  or  non-prosecution  in  any  court,  State  or  Federal,  or 
before  any  student,  faculty,  administrative,  or  Trustee  committee  to 
any  person  with  or  suspected  of  violating  Section  5-2  (a)  or  (b)  of 
these  Bylaws. 


Section  5-7.     Publication 

The  provisions  of  this  Chapter  V  shall  be  given  wide  dissemination 
in  such  manner  as  the  President  or  Chancellors  may  deem  advisable, 
and  shall  be  printed  in  the  official  catalogs  which  may  be  issued  by 
each  component  institution  of  the  University. 

Firearms  and  Other  Weapons  Prohibited 

An  act  to  protect  persons  on  the  property  of  any  public 
or  private  educational  institution  from  persons  carrying 
firearms  or  other  weapons  was  enacted  by  the  1971  General 
Assembly.  This  act,  which  is  in  full  force  and  effect  on  the 
UNCC  campus,  is  as  follows  : 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  possess,  or  carry,  whether 
openly  or  concealed,  any  gun,  rifle,  pistol,  dynamite  cartridge,  bomb, 
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grenade,  mine,  powerful  explosive  as  defined  in  G.S.   14-284.1,  bowie 
^cnife,  blackjack,  metallic  knuckles  or  any  other  weapon  of  like  kind, 
lot  used  solely  for  instructional  or  school  sanctioned  ceremonial  pur- 
joses,  in  any  public  or  private  school  building  or  bus,  on  any  public 
l>r  private  school  campus,  grounds,  recreation  area,  athletic  field,  or 
ftther  property  owned,  used   or  operated   by  any   board   of  education, 
•iiehool,  college,  or  university  board  of  trustees  or  directors  for  the  ad- 
i  ninistration  of  any  public  or  private  educational  institution.  For  the 
rarpose  of  this  Section  a  self-opening  or  switch-blade  knife  is  defined 
is  a  knife  containing  a  blade  or  blades  which  open  automatically  by 
;he  release  of  a  spring  or  a  similar  contrivance,  and  the  above  phrase 
1'weapon  of  like  kind"  includes  razors  and  razor  blades  (except  solely 
^ror  personal   shaving)    and   any   sharp   pointed    or   edged    instrument 
Except  unaltered  nail  files  and  clips  and  tools  used  solely  for  prepara- 
tion of  food,  instruction  and  maintenance.  This  Section  shall  not  apply 
reo  the  following  persons:  Officers  and  enlisted  personnel  of  the  armed 
i'orces  of  the  United  States  when  in  discharge  of  their  official  duties 
is  such   and  acting  under   orders   requiring   them   to   carry   arms   or 
weapons,  civil  officers  of  the  United  States  while  in  the  discharge  of 
;heir  official  duties,  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  militia  and  the  national 
fuard  when  called  into  actual  service,  officers  of  the  State,  or  of  any 
:ounty,  city,  or  town,  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the 
State,  when  acting  in  the    discharge  of  their  official  duties,  any  pupils 
jtfho  are  members  of  the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  and  who  are 
•equired  to  carry  arms  or  weapons  in  the  discharge  of  their  official 
:lass  duties. 

Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of 
i  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Court  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  by  both  such  fine  and  impri- 
sonment, not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  fine  or  six  months 
imprisonment. 


Alcoholic  Beverages 

State  law  regulates  the  possession  and  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
Excessive  and/or  inappropriate  uses,  as  defined  by  State  law,  are 
Dunishable  by  criminal  penalty.  Also,  because  the  University  com- 
munity presents  a  separate  and  special  context  in  which  an  environ- 
.ment  compatible  with  academic  endeavors  must  be  preserved,  ad- 
ditional University  regulation  of  the  possession  and  use  of  alcoholic 
oeverages  on  campus  is  necessary  and  proper. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  authorized 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University,  or  his  delegate,  to  represent  the 
Trustees  with  respect  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  It  shall  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  Chancellor  or  his  delegate  to  adopt  and 
enforce  regulations  covering  the  possession  and  use  of  alcoholic 
oeverages  on  the  campus  of  the  University. 

Drug  Abuse 

The  illicit  and  improper  use  of  certain  drugs  (for  example, 
:annabis    amphetamines,    barbiturates,     opiates,     and     hallucinogenic 
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drugs)  is  incompatible  with  personal  welfare  and  the  pursuit  of 
academic  excellence  and  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  University, 
Furthermore,  the  illicit  possession  or  transfer  of  these  drugs  is  a 
State  and/or  Federal  offense  and  the  University  will  cooperate  fully 
with  appropriate  authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  fundamental  concern  and  responsibility  of  the  University 
relative  to  the  abuser  of  drugs  is  constructive  rehabilitation.  Within 
the  limitations  imposed  by  law,  (Chapter  90,  Section  111.3,  and  Section 
113.6,  Narcotic  Drug  Act,  for  example)  the  University  will  promote  a 
program  of  education  and  encourage  medical  consultation  in  order  to 
meet  this  responsibility.  But  it  will  act  firmly  through  formal  discipli- 
nary procedures  to  control  drug  abuse  in  those  instances  where  these 
measures  prove  insufficient. 

Disciplinary  action  relative  to  drug  abuse  in  the  University  will 
be  administered  by  the  University  Discipline  Committee. 

Visiting  Speakers 

The  Trustees  recognize  that  this  institution  is  owned  by  the  people 
of  North  Carolina;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to 
see  that  it  is  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

The  total  program  of  a  university  is  committed  to  an  orderly 
process  of  inquiry  and  discussion,  ethical  and  moral  excellence,  ob- 
jective instruction,  and  respect  for  law.  It  is  necessary  to  the  preser- 
vation of  our  society  that  the  University  remain  free  to  examine  all 
ideologies  to  the  end  that  the  educational  purposes  of  our  institutions 
shall  be  served  and  not  the  purposes  of  those  who  would  destroy  our 
society.  The  visits  of  speakers  who  represent  any  ideology  or  form 
of  government  that  is  alien  to  our  basic  institutions  shall  be  infre- 
quent, and  on  such  occasions,  necessary  care  shall  be  exercised  to 
insure  that  the  campuses  shall  not  be  exploited  as  convenient  outlets 
of  discord  and  strife. 

The  appearance  of  all  visiting  speakers  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  particularly  Sections 
14-11,  and  14-12.1  of  the  General  Statutes,  and  with  the  policies  and 
regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  are  opposed  to  all  ideologies  or 
forms  of  government  which  have  as  their  objective  the  destruction  of 
our  basic  institutions.  No  speaker  may  be  invited  to  speak  or  be 
permitted  to  use  the  facilities  of  any  campus  of  the  University  for 
the  purpose  of  advocating,  advising,  or  teaching  a  doctrine  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  shall  be  overthrown  or  overturned  by 
force  or  violence  or  by  any  other  unlawful  means. 
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President — Research  and  Public  Service  Programs 

Nelson  Ferebee  Taylor,  B.A.,  M.A.,  LL.B Vice 

President — Administration 

L.  Felix  Joyner,  A.B Vice  President- 
Finance 

Alexander  Hurlbutt  Shepard,  Jr.,  M.A.   .....Assistant 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer 

Joseph  Sibley  Dorton,  Jr.,  B.S Assistant  Vice 

President  and  Assistant  Treasurer 

A.  P.  Winfrey,  B.S.,  C.P.A.  .  .  .Assistant  Vice  President- 
Finance 

Kennis  Grogan,  B.S.,  M.B.A.  .  .Assistant  Vice  President- 
Finance 
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the  President 
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the  President 

By  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1931  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  the  North  Carolina 
College  for  Women  at  Greensboro,  and  the  North  Carolina 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  at  Raleigh 
were  merged  into  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

By  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1963  effective 
July  1,  1963,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  comprised: 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  The  Uni- 
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versity  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  and  North  Carolina 
State  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Raleigh. 

By  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1965  effective 
July  1,  1965,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  comprised: 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  The  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  and  North  Carolina  State 
University  at  Raleigh. 

By  the  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1969  effective 
July  1,  1969,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  comprises: 
The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  The  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Asheville,  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Greensboro,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Wilmington,  and  North  Carolina  State  University  at 
Raleigh. 

Each  institution  has  its  own  faculty  and  student  body,  and 
each  is  headed  by  a  chancellor  as  its  chief  administrative 
officer.  Unified  general  policy  and  appropriate  allocation  of 
ifunction  are  effected  by  a  single  Board  of  Trustees  and  by 
the  President  with  other  administrative  officers  of  The 
University.  The  general  administration  offices  are  located 
in  Chapel  Hill. 

Members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  are  elected  by  the 
Legislature,  and  the  Governor  of  North  Carolina  is 
chairman  ex  officio. 

The  chancellors  of  the  component  institutions  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  President  as  the  principal  executive 
officers  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Board  of  Trustees 
Chairman 
Robert  W.  Scott,  Governor,  Raleigh 

Honorary  Lifetime  Members 

Frank  P.  Graham,  Chapel  Hill 
Gordon  Gray,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Luther  H.  Hodges,  Raleigh 
Dan  K.  Moore,  Raleigh 
Terry  Sanford,  Durham 
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Class  of  1973 

Fred  F.  Bahnson,  Jr.,  Forsyth  (Winston-Salem) 

Allen  C.  Barbee,  Nash  (Spring  Hope) 

Lenox  G.  Cooper,  New  Hanover  (Wilmington) 

J.  M.  Council,  Jr.,  Columbus  (Wananish) 

W.  Lunsford  Crew,  Halifax  (Roanoke  Rapids) 

Mrs.  George  A.  Ferguson,  Sr.,  Rockingham  (Eden) 

George  Watts  Hill,  Durham  (Durham) 

Amos  N.  Johnson,  Sampson  (Garland) 

Mrs.  Albert  H.  Lathrop,  Buncombe  (Asheville) 

Larry  I.  Moore,  Wilson  (Wilson) 

William  K.  Neal,  Halifax  (Roanoke  Rapids) 

Arthur  I.  Park,  Granville  (Oxford) 

John  Aaron  Prevost,  Haywood  (Hazelwood) 

Mrs.  L.  Richardson  Preyer,  Guilford  (Greensboro) 

Addison  H.  Reese,  Mecklenburg  (Charlotte) 

H.  L.  Riddle,  Jr.,  Burke  (Morganton) 

Roy  Rowe,  Sr.,  Pender  (Burgaw) 

Walter  L.  Smith,  Mecklenburg  (Charlotte) 

J.  Brantley  Speight,  Pitt  (Winterville) 

C.  Lacy  Tate,  Columbus  (Chadbourn) 

W.  Frank  Taylor,  Wayne  (Goldsboro) 

Mrs.  Stewart  B.  Warren,  Sampson  (Clinton) 

Cameron  S.  Weeks,  Edgecombe  (Tarboro) 

Thomas  J.  White,  Jr.,  Lenoir  (Kinston) 

Mrs.  George  D.  Wilson,  Cumberland  (Fayetteville) 


Class  of  1975 

Arch  T.  Allen,  Wake  (Raleigh) 

Ike  F.  Andrews,  Chatham  (Siler  City) 

William  C.  Barfield,  New  Hanover  (Wilmington) 

Charles  W.  Bradshaw,  Wake  (Raleigh) 

Francis  A.  Buchanan,  Henderson  (Hendersonville) 

C.  C.  Cameron,  Mecklenburg  (Charlotte) 

Mrs.  J.  William  Copeland,  Hertford  (Murfreesboro) 

Frank  Hull  Crowell,  Lincoln  (Lincolnton) 

Braxton  B.  Dawson,  Beaufort  (Washington) 

N.  K.  Dickerson,  Jr.,  Union  (Monroe) 

Jake  Froelich,  Jr.,  Guilford  (High  Point) 

Eugene  B.  Graham,  III,  Mecklenburg  (Charlotte) 

James  C.  Green,  Bladen  (Clarkton) 

Robert  B.  Hall,  Davie  (Mocksville) 
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Mrs.  Howard  Holderness,  Guilford  (Greensboro) 

Samuel  H.  Johnson,  Wake  (Raleigh) 

Wade  B.  Matheny,  Rutherford  (Forest  City) 

Beverly  C.  Moore,  Guilford  (Greensboro) 

F.  M.  Simmons  Patterson,  Orange  (Chapel  Hill) 

T.  Henry  Redding,  Randolph  (Asheboro) 

D.  P.  Russ,  JR.,  Cumberland  (Fayetteville) 
William  P.  Saunders,  Moore  (Southern  Pines) 
Ralph  H.  Scott,  Alamance  (Haw  River) 

E.  S.  Simpson,  Johnston  (Smithfield) 
Hill  Yarborough,  Franklin  (Louisburg) 

llassof  1977 

R.  Kelly  Bowles,  Guilford  (Greensboro) 

Victor  S.  Bryant,  Durham  (Durham) 

John  T.  Church,  Vance  (Henderson) 

William  A.  Dees,  Jr.,  Wayne  (Goldsboro) 

Edwin  Duncan,  Sr.,  Alleghany  (Sparta) 

Bruce  A.  Elmore,  Buncombe  (Asheville) 

Henry  A.  Foscue,  Guilford  (High  Point) 

W.  C.  Harris,  Jr.,  Wake  (Raleigh) 

William  A.  Johnson,  Harnett  (Lillington) 

John  R.  Jordan,  Jr.,  Wake  (Raleigh) 

Robert  B.  Jordan,  III,  Montgomery  (Mount  Gilead) 

Thomas  W.  Lambeth,  Guilford  (Greensboro) 

C.  Knox  Massey,  Durham  (Durham) 

Reid  A.  Maynard,  Alamance  (Burlington) 

R.  D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  Robeson  (Red  Springs) 

George  Y.  Ragsdale,  Wake  (Raleigh) 

Marshall  A.  Rauch,  Gaston  (Bessemer  City) 

Lex  L.  Ray,  Alamance  (Haw  River) 

W.  Griswold  Smith,  Guilford  (Greensboro) 

R.  C.  Soles,  Jr.,  Columbus  (Tabor  City) 

John  B.  Stedman,  Mecklenburg  (Charlotte) 

John  A.  Tate,  Jr.,  Mecklenburg  (Davidson) 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Cabarrus  (Concord) 

J.  Shelton  Wicker,  Lee  (Sanford) 

FredL.  Wilson,  Cabarrus  (Kannapolis) 

Jlassof  1979 

Mrs.  Ed  M.  Anderson,  Ashe  (West  Jefferson) 
Irwin  Belk,  Mecklenburg  (Charlotte) 
Harold  K.  Bennett,  Buncombe  (Asheville) 
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Cary  C.  Boshamer,  Gaston  (Gastonia) 

George  W.  Brown,  Haywood  (Waynesville) 

I.  C.  Crawford,  Buncombe  (Asheville) 

Victor  W.  Dawson,  Cumberland  (Fayetteville) 

Julian  B.  Fenner,  Nash  (Rocky  Mount) 

Grover  A.  Gore,  Brunswick  (Southport) 

James  A.  Hardison,  Jr.,  Anson  (Wadesboro) 

Mrs.  J.  Henry  Hill,  Jr.,  Catawba  (Hickory) 

William  L.  Hill,  II,  New  Hanover  (Wilmington) 

Lewis  L.  Hobbs,  III,  Cleveland  (Shelby) 

Mrs.  S.  Carlysle  Isley,  Alamance  (Burlington) 

Thomas  H.  Leath,  Richmond  (Rockingham) 

George  R.  Little,  Pasquotank  (Elizabeth  City) 

Ashley  M.  Murphy,  Pender  (Atkinson) 

Mrs.  Kenneth  R.  Newbold,  Scotland  (Laurinburg) 

Bernard  R.  Smith,  Jr.,  Buncombe  (Asheville) 

Carl  M.  Smith,  Orange  (Chapel  Hill) 

R.  Patrick  Spangler,  Cleveland  (Shelby) 

William  J.  Stone,  Haywood  (Canton) 

R.  Glenn  Stovall,  Sr.,  Person  (Roxboro) 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Walston,  III,  Wilson  (Wilson) 

George  M.  Wood,  Camden  (Camden) 

Ex  Officio  Members 

A.  Craig  Phillips,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Raleigh 

J.  Edward  Boylan,  President,  Studeyit  Government,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 

James  D.  Cochran,  President,  Student  Government,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Asheville 

Gus  Gusler,  President,  Student  Government,  North  Car- 
olina State  University  at  Raleigh 

Robie  McFarland,  President,  Student  Government,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Stanley  F.  Patterson,  President,  Student  Government, 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Joe  Stallings,  President,  Student  Government,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Arch  T.  Allen,  Secretary,  Raleigh 

Sarah  Virginia  Dunlap,  Assistant  Secretary,  Chapel 
Hill 
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Benjamin  Houston  Romine,  Jr., 
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Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 
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Newton  Hall  Barnette,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Dean, 

College  of  Engineering 


Edith  Perryman  Brocker, 
R.N.,  B.S.P.H.N.,  A.M.  .  . 


.Dean,  College  of  Nursing 


John  Bryant  Chase,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D Dean, 

College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning 
and  Ctvairman,  Task  Force  on  Human  Learning 

Philip  Elwin  Hildreth,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Dean, 

College  of  Science  and  Mathematics 

William  Stephan  Mathis, 

B.Mus.,  M.Mus.,  Ph.D.  .  .  .Dean,  College  of  Humanities 

Allan  Van  Palmer,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D Dean, 

College  of  Business  Administration 

Norman  Willard  Schul,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D  Dean, 

College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

Seth  Howard  Ellis,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D Director  of 

Summer  Sessions  and  the  Evening  Program 

Graduate  Studies 

Elbert  Daymond  Turner,  Jr., 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Director  of  Graduate  Studies 
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Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service 

Norman  Willard  Schul,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  .  .  .Director 

John  Ray  Hampton,  B.A.,  M.R.P Associate 

Director 

Larry  George  Owen,  A.B.,  M.P.A Associate 

Director 

Computer  Center 
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of  Counseling  Center 
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James  Dennis  Rash,  A.B.,  J.D Dean  of  Students 
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William  T.  Mauney,  B.A Director-  of 

Venture  Program  and 
Assistant  to  the  Dean  of  Students 

Marian  Evelyn  Beane,  B.A.,  M.A Resident 

Administrator,  Sanford  Hall 

Anon  Dixon  Day,  Jr.,  B.A Resident 
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Lewis  Robert  Grogan,  B.A.,  M.Ed Director  of 
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Mary  Earleen  Mabry,  B.A Director  of 
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.  Admissions  Counselor 


Kathryn  McFarland  Ward,  B.A Admissions 
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Mildred  Elizabeth  English,  B.S.,  M.A Director  of 

Placement 
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Silas  M.  Vaughn,  B.S.,  M.S Vice  Chancellor  for 

Business  Affairs 
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Donald  A.  Currie,  Jr.,  B.S Director  of  Personnel 
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James  Kenneth  Sanford,  A.B.,  M.A. 

Joseph  Cates  Bowles,  A.B.,  M.Div. 
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1971-72  Faculty 


William  Clyde  Friday,  President 

ri,t;  tt    CaI'°lina    State    College;    L.L.B.,    University    of    North    Carolina    at 
unapeJ    rim 

Dean  Wallace  Colvard,  Chancellor  and  Professor  of  Economics 

B.S..  Berea  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Missouri;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 

William  Hugh  McEniry,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  and 
Professor  of  English 
A.B..  Birmingham-Southern  College;  M.A..  Ph.D..  Vanderbilt  University 

Bonnie  Ethel  Cone,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  and  Com- 
munity Relations  and  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S..  Coker  College;  A.M.,  Duke  University 

George  R.  Abernathy,  Jr.,  Professor  of  History 

U.S..  Sam  Houston  State  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas 

Craig  Eugene  Alder,  Instructor  in  Health  and  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Brigham   Young  University 

JULIUS  Alker,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geology 

B.A.,   State   University  of   New   York   at  Buffalo;   A.M.,   Harvard   University;    Ph.D., 
University  of  Nebraska 

Keith  Roy  Allen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D..  University  of  Virginia 
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VtARY  Zelime  Amen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.,  Our  Lady  of  the  Lake  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Elizabeth  Mills  Anderson,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Biology  (part- 
time) 

B.S.,  M.Gen.,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 

Robert  Graham  Anderson,  Dean,  College  of  Architecture,  and  Pro 
fessor  of  Architecture 

B.Arch.,  North  Carolina  State  College;  M.Arch.,  Harvard  University 

Ronald  Eric  Anderson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.F.A.,  Miami  University;  M.F.A.,  Pratt  Institute 

Patricia  Potter  Andrews,  Instructor  in  Nursing 

B.S.N.,  Medical  College  of  Virginia 

Marvin  Cara  Armstrong,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Education 

B.S.Ed.,  Texas  Technical  College,  M.Ed.,  University  of  Florida 

J 

■  Viviane  Lloyd  Avant,  Instructor  in  Health  and  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  High  Point  College;  M.A.Ed.,  East  Carolina  University 

Earl  Leslie  Backman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon 

Walter  Louis  Baker,  III,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  (part-time) 

B.S.E.E.,  M.E.E.,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 

,NewtON  Hall  Barnette,  Dean,  College  of  Engineering,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Electrical  Engineering 

£  B.S.,  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute:  M.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute;  Ph.D., 
Cornell  University 

Parannara  Basavappa,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.Sc,    University    of   Mysore;    M.Sc,    Banares    Hindu    University;    Ph.D.,    University 
of  Saskatchewan 

David  Paul  Bashor,  Instructor  in  Biology 

B.S.,  Florida  State  University 

David  Martin  Bayer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Structural  Engineering 

B.C.E.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology;  M.S.C.E.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

John  Layton  Bedford,  Instructor  in  Geography 

B.A.,  Miami  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Georgia 

Carlos  Goodwin  Bell,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Department  of  Urban  and 
Environmental  Engineering,  and  Celanese  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering 

B.S.C.E.,  Texas  A  &  M  University;  S.M.,  S.D.,  Harvard  University 

RUTH  Blackwelder,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Emeritus 

A.B.,  Wittenberg  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Betsy  John  Blount,  Lecturer  in  English  (part-time) 

B.F.A.,  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

-William  LeGette  Blythe,  Writer-in-Residence  (part-time) 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Litt.D.,  Davidson  College 

Norman  Jackson  Boger,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte;  M.A.,  University  of  Florida 

Stephen  Bert  Bondy,  Counseling  Psychologist,  Counseling  Center, 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Eastern  New  Mexico  University;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 

Linda  Carole  Booth,  Instructor  in  Music  (part-time) 

B.Mus.,  University  of  Texas;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa 
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Ronald  Earl  Booth,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.,  University  of  Texas;  M.Mus.,  Indiana  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 

Larry  Charles  Bostian,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education 

hhi'-"  n  ?!h  f*':0,i™  Statte„Col.le?e:  MEd-  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
HilJ;  D.Ed.,  University  of  Virginia 

Joseph  Floyd  Boykin,  Jr.,  Librarian 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Florida  State  University 

Robert  Franklin  Brabham,  Jr.,  Order  Librarian 

B.A.,  Furman  University;  M.Ln.,  Emory  University 

Doris  Anne  Bradley,  Technical  Services  Librarian 

A.B.,  Wilson  College;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Geraldine  Brady,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 

R  «  N  UTnIiversity    of,  |outJ    Carolina;    R.N.,    Medical    College    of    South    Carolina 
B.S.N.,  University  of  South  Carolina;  M.N.,  Emory  University  * 

Saul  Brenner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

PhAD    BCkv"  tCn"-Be:    P-L-B-    Columbia    University;    M.A.,    Brooklyn    College; 
1  n.L».,  New  York  University 

John  Christian  Broadhurst,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  History 

B.A.,  University  of  Dallas 

Edith  Perryman  Brocker,  Dean,  College  of  Nursing,  and  Professor 
of  Nursing 

OiLSTm     ?f    Pennf>'Iv?n''ai     B.S.P.N.,     University     of    North    Carolina    at 
Chapel  Hill;  A.M..  University  of  Chicago 

Karl  Eberhard  Bromm,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

B.S.E.E.,  University  of  Florida;  M.S.E.E.,  Florida  Institute  of  Technology 

James  Stephen  Browning,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  (part-time) 

B.S.C.E..  M.S..  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 

Margaret  Bryan  Bryan,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,    Marshall   University;    M.A.,    Ph.D.,    University    of    North    Carolina    at    Chapel 

Stephen  Noel  Bryant,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.,  M.A.,  North  Texas  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

Mary  Thomas  Burke,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

B.A      Belmont    Abbey   College;    M.A.,    Georgetown    University:    Ph.D.,    University    of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Glenn  Stephen  Burne,  Chairman,  Department  of  English,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  English 

m  V   ^ui^erS,i,ty.  °f  Cahfornia  at   Berkeley;   Diplome  d'Etudes,  University  of  Paris; 
M.A.,  Ph.D..  University  of  Washington 

Sherman   LeRoy  Burson,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Department  of  Chemistry 
and  Charles  H.  Stone  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Newell  Richard  Bush,  Professor  of  French 

A.B.,  Miami  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Stewart  Fowler  Bush,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Erskine  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Thomas   William    Byarlay,   Instructor   hi   Economics   and  Business 
A  dminis  tra  tion 

B.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Memphis  State  University 

Elinor  Brooks  Caddell,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing 

B.S.N.E.,  M.S.N.,  Duke  University 
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Anthony  Michael  Camele,  Lecturer  in  Philosophy  (part-time) 

t        B.A.,  M.A.,  Aquinas  Institute;  Ph.D.,  Marquette  University 

,Fred  Hammond  Campbell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration 

J        B.S..  Pfeiffer  College;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Georgia 

Janie  Miller  Carlton,  Instructor  in  Nursing 

B.S.,  Lenoir-Rhyne  College;  M.S.,  Emory  University 

Ann  Cathey  Carver,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Limestone  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Arkansas;  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

Josephine  Asbury  Chargois,  Lecturer  in  English  (part-time) 

B.A.,  Barber-Scotia  College;  M.A.T.,  Indiana  University 

John  Bryant  Chase,  Jr.,  Dean,  College  of  Human  Development  and 
Learning,  and  Professor  of  Education 

I        A.B.,    M.A.,    University    of    North    Carolina    at    Chapel    Hill;    Ed.D.,    University    of 
Virginia 

William  Edward  Cheek,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Chemistry  (part- 
!      time) 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  Peabody  College 

Charles  Burnon   Christie,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering 

B.S.E.E.,  Milwaukee  School  of  Engineering;  M.E.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

James  William  Clay,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Marshall  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

rROBERT  DON  Clay,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  (part-time) 

B.E.S.,  Brigham  Young  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Robert  Joseph  Coleman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing 

B.S.E.E.,  M.S.E.E.,  Ph.D.,  Auburn  University 

Maribelle  Guin   Connerat,   Lecturer  in  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation (part-time) 

B.S.,   Woman's   College  of   the  University   of  North   Carolina;   M.S.P.H.,    University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Robert  Ballard  Conrad,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Adminis- 
tration 

B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

William  Copeland  Cooper,  Assista7it  Reference  Librarian 

B.A.,  Presbyterian  College;  M.A.,  Wake  Forest  University;   M.S.L.S.,   University   of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

William  Barnet  Harold  Corkey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Religion 

B.A.,  Queen's  University,   Belfast,  North   Ireland;   M.A.,  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina at  Chapel  Hill 

Susan  Smythe  Crane,  Assista7it  Technical  Services  Librarian 

B.A.,  Pfeiffer  College;  M.S.L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Thomas   Edward   Crippen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering  Me- 
chanics 

B.S.,  A  &  M  College  of  Texas;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Texas  A  &  M  University 

James  Carroll  Crosthwaite,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Anderson  College;  M.A.,  DePauw  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

William  Albert  Dailey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Voice 

B.M.E..  Bethany  College;  M.M.E.,  Indiana  University;  Ph.D.,  Catholic  University 
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James  Clarence  Darner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.Sc,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Boyd  Hill  Davis,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  University  of  Kentucky;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Donald  Eugene  Davis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing 

B.S.M.E.,  Christian  Brothers  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Arkansas;  Ph.D.    Univer- 
sity of  Florida 

William  Young  Davis,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics' 

B.A.,  Furman  University;  Ph.  D.,  University  of  Georgia 

Judith  Brewer  Dellinger,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Biology  (part- 
time) 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Mary  Rebecca  Denny,  Professor  of  English,  Emeritus 

B.A..  Salem  College:  M.A.,  Duke  University 

LOUIS  Diamant,  Chairman,  Department  of  Psychology,  and  Professor 
of  Psychology 

B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ph.D.,  Yeshiva  University 

Louis  Patrick  Donovan,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  San  Jose  State  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri 

Meyer  Drucker,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration 

B.S.B.A.,   University  of  South  Carolina;   M.A.,   American   University;   J.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina;  C.P.A. 

Thomas  David  DuBois,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.A.,  McMurry  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Kenneth  Malcolm  Dunkley,  Instructor  in  History 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Vincent  Dwyer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  St.  Ansehm's  College;  S.T.L..  St.  Joseph's  College;  S.T.D.,  Catholic  University 

Nancy  Claire  Edwards,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.,    Agnes    Scott   College;    M.A.,    Ph.D.,    University   of   North    Carolina    at    Chapel 
Hill 

George  Hill  Elliott,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

B.S.,  Mississippi  State  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Southern  California 

Seth  Howard  Ellis,  Director  of  Summer  Sessions  and  the  Evening 
Program  and  Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,   University  of  Delaware;  A.M.,  University  of  Missouri;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Southern  California 

Mary  Rodriguez  Embry,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Southwestern  at  Memphis;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia;   Ph.D.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Elizabeth  Anne  Emish,  Instructor  in  Speech 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Cincinnati 

Jack  BURNIE  Evett,  Assistant  Professor  of  Environmental  Engineer- 
ing 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  South  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  Texas  A  &  M  University 

Gwendolyn  Flory  Ferguson,  Lecturer  in  Speech  (part-time) 

B.A.,  The  College  of  Wooster;  M.A.,  Northwestern  University 

Charles  Denton  Fernald,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.S.,  University  of  Massachusetts;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 
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Jary  Paul  Ferraro,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Hamilton  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

Thoivias  Patrick  Fidelle,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  (part-time) 

B.S.,  Tufts  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts 

-Stephen  Michael  Fishman,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Columbia  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 


Daniel  William  Fleitas,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.S.P.,    University    of    Florida;    B.A.,    University    of    South    Florida;    Ph.D.,    Florida 
State  University 

Beatrice  Susan  Fletcher,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Geology  (part- 
time) 

B.A.,  Duke  University 

Peggy  Mauldin  Flynn,  Lecturer  in  English  (part-time) 

B.A.,  University  of  Alabama;  M.A.,  Winthrop  College 

David  Edwin  Frye,  Lecturer  in  Sociology  (part-time) 

\       B.A.,   Michigan   State  University;   B.D.,   McCormick    Seminary;    M.S.,   Indiana   State 
University 

Karl  Michael  Gabriel,  Associate  Professor  of  German 

Ph.D.,  University  of  Vienna 

Roselyn  Langley  Gaither,  Instructor  in  Music 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.Mus.,  Converse  College 

TED  H.  Gallier,  Lecturer  in  Business  Administration  (part-time) 

A.B.,  University  of  New  Mexico;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  University 

Daniel  Gerald  Garcia,  Instructor  in  Health  and  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  California  State  College  at  Los  Angeles;  M.S.,  Northwestern  State  University 

Maud  Florance  Gatewood,  Associate  Professor  of  Art' 

A.B.,  The  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina;   M.A.,  Ohio  State 
University 

Hallie  Leon  Gatlin,  III,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 

Israel  Joshua  Gerber,  Jewish  Chautauqua  Society  Lecturer  in  Re- 
ligion (part-time) 

B.A.,  Yeshiva  University;  M.S.,  City  College  of  New  York;  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

Jon  Stuart  Gerhardt,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Cincinnati 

John  Duncan  Gibbon,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  (part-time) 

B.Sc,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Birmingham 

Robert  Harry  Gibson,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Erskine  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Robert  Milnor  Cleaves,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

B.A.,  David  Lipscomb  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Barbara  Ann   Goodnight,  Chairman,  Department  of  Sociology,  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.S.,  Texas  Woman's  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University 

Cloyd  Smith  Goodrum,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.E.,    Rensselaer    Polytechnic    Institute;    M.A.,    University    of    North    Carolina    at 
Chapel  Hill 
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Ernest  Carter  Grant,  Chairman,  Department  of  Engineering  Tech- 
nology, and  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
B.S.,  B.S.E.E.,  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan 

Robert  Waters  Grey,  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  Brown  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia 

Douglas  Lee  Grimsley,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.S.,  Florida  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

Ben  Hall  Hackney,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

A.B..  Duke  University;  M.Ed.,  D.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

John  0.  P.  Hall,  Professor  of  History 

B.S.,  University  of  New  Hampshire;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Amanda  Lou  Harmon,  Serials  Cataloguer 

B.A.,  M.S.L.S.,  Syracuse  University 

Mary  Turner  Harper,  Instructor  in  English 

A.B.,  Livingstone  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

James  Roger  Haviland,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  Heidelberg  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D..  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 

Sue  Greenwood  Head,  Instructor  in  Nursing 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Herbert  Hechenbleikner,  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

James  Stoy  Hedges,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.S.,  Purdue  University;  M.A.,  Indiana  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska 

Elke  Lang  Hedstrom,  Lecturer  in  German  (part-time) 

Teaching  Certificate,  Academy  of  Education;  M.A.,  University  of  Kansas 

John  Richard  Hedstrom,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas 

Jill  Riggins  Helms,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Chemistry  (part-time) 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Charles  W.  Hickman,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Education  (part-time) 
time) 

A.B.,  M.Ed.,  D.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Harper  Thomas  Higgins,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and 
Business  Administration 

B.S     Presbyterian  College;  M.Ed.,  The  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina 

Philip  Elwin  Hildreth,  Dean,  College  of  Science  and  Mathematics; 
Chairman,  Department  of  Biology;  and  Distinguished  Professor  of 
Biology 

A.B.,  Dartmouth  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

George  Charlton  Hildrew,  Visiting  Instructor  in  Art 

B.F.A.,  Philadelphia  College  of  Art;  M.F.A.,  Indiana  University 

James  Thomas  Hindman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  and  Theater 

B.S.,  Loyola  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia 

Gene  Richard  Hogan,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  Hendrix   College;   M.S.,  American   University  of  Beirut,  Lebanon;   Ph.D.    Uni- 
versity of  Illinois 

Locke  Holland,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Education 

A.B.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.T.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Edward  Warren  Hopper,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

B.A.,  North  Texas  State  University;  A.M.,  University  of  Missouri 
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;iCAREN  HODGES  Horton,  Lecturer  in  English  (part-time) 
A.B.,  Pfeiffer  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Arkansas 

jVilliam  Sidney  Horton,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Business  Administration 

B.S.E.,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh:  M.B.A.,  Old   Dominion  Univer- 
sity 

Frances  Bobbitt  Hoyle,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish,  Emeritus 

A.B.,  The  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North   Carolina;   M.A.,   New  York 
University 

Lucielle  Gwaltney  Hunter,  Lecturer  in  English  (part-time) 

A.B.,  Queens  College;  M.A.T.,  Winthrop  College 

Martha  Strawn  Hybel,  Instructor  in  Art 

B.A.,  Florida  State  University;  M.F.A.,  Ohio  University 

NlSH  A.  Jamgotch,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Minnesota;  Ph.D.,  The  Claremont  Graduate  School 

JAMES  Norfleet  Jarrell,  Instructor  in  Geography  and  Geology 

B.S.,  M.A.T.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

John  Edward  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  (part-time) 

B.Sc,    Duke   University;    M.B.A.,    Harvard    University;    Ph.D.,    University   of    Edin- 
burgh 

Patricia  Weeks  Johnson,  Instructor  in  Biology 

A.B.,    Randolph-Maeon    Woman's    College;    M.S.,    Medical   College   of   Georgia;    M.A., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Phillip  Eugene  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Appalachian  State  University;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College;  M.A.,  American 
University;  Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College 

Leonard  Hedrick  Jordan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Millsaps  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University 

Leon  Paul  Jorgensen,  Instructor  in  Economics 

B.B.A.,  University  of  Georgia;  M.A.,  University  of  Washington 

Harold  Josephson,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Janet  C.  Kale,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Nursing  (part-time) 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Harry  Gus  Karras,  Lecturer  in  Psychology  (part-time) 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Floyd  William  Kerr,  Instructor  in  Health  and  Physical  Education 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Appalachian  State  University 

Michael  Alan  Kerwin,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Western  Michigan  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan 

Rhyn  Hyun  Kim,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 
B.S.M.E.,  Seoul  National  University;  M.S.M.E.,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 

Rebecca  Kintner  King,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Nursing  (part-time) 

B.S.,  Manchester  College 

Joseph  Harold  Kingery,  Instructor  in  Health  and  Physical  Education 
and  Assistant  Coach 

A. A.,   Brewton-Parker   Junior  College;   B.A..   Shorter  College;   M.Ed.,   University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

David  Charles  Kingsley,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  in  Education 

B.A.,  DePauw  University;  M.A.T.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

James  Richard  Kuppers,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.S.,  University  of  Florida;  M.S.,  Louisiana  State  University;  Ph.D.,   University   of 
Florida 
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Peter  Andre  Lamal,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

Wi^c'oSt'    Th°mas    CoUe^e'    MA-    Indiana    State    University;    Ph.D.,    University    of 

Larry  Michael  Lance,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Bowling  Green  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 

LuAlice  Wren  Law,  Instructor  in  Spanish 

A.B.,  Ranlolph-Macon  Woman's  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia 

Miriam  Almaguer  Leiva,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S..  Guilford  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Charles  Jerome  Leonard,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 
(part-time) 

A.B.,  L.L.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Elinor  Ellwanger  Leonard,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 

B.S.,  Queens  College;  M.A.T.,  Winthrop  College;  R.N. 

Gaines  Howard  Liner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Clemson  University 

Cheng  Liu,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

B.S.C.E.,  National  Taiwan  University;  M.S.C.E.,  West  Virginia  University 

Jerry  Dennis  Lord,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia 

Thomas  Ramsey  Lucas,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B,S^  University  of  Florida;  M.S..   University  of  Michigan;   Ph.D.,  Georgia  Institute 
ot    technology 

Schley  Roosevelt  Lyons,  Chairman,  Department  of  Political  Science 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.S.,  B.A.,  Shepherd  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  American  University 

Joseph  Darryl  McCall,  Jr.,  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

William  Joseph  McCoy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Western  Kentucky  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 

Ralph  O.  McLeod,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

B.Ed.,  University  of  Toledo;  M.A.T.,  LIniversity  of  New  Mexico 

Pierre  Macy,  Professor  of  French,  Emeritus 

Bachelier  es  lettres,   University  of  Nancy;   Licencie  es   lettres,   University   of  Dijon' 
Agrege  des  lettres,  Docteur  es  lettres,  University  of  Paris 

Irene  Newcomb  Maddox,  Instructor  in  Music  (part-time) 

B.A.,  M.M.E..  North  Texas  State  University 

Robert  Lee  Maddox,  Instructor  in  Music  (part-time) 

B.A.,  M.M.E.,  North  Texas  State  University 

Anthony  James  Maitland,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.S.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Hassel  Dean  Marion,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  M.S.W.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Eleanor  Mallory  Markham,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  A.M.,  Duke  University 

Hoyle  H.  Martin,  Lecturer  in  Economics  (part-time) 

A.B.,  Benedict  College;  M.A.,  Syracuse  University 

Sandra    Nicholson    Martin,    Laboratory    Instructor    in    Psychology 
(part-time) 

B.A.,  Johnson  C.  Smith  University 
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Julian  Dewey  Mason,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,   University   of  North   Carolina  at  Chapel   Hill;   M.A.,   George  Peabody   College 
for  Teachers;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Thomas  Fuller  Mason,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.S.,  Stephen  F.  Austin  State  College;  M.F.A.,  University  of  Iowa 

William  Stephan  Mathis,  Dean,  College  of  Humanities;  Chairman, 
Department  of  Creative  Arts;  and  Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus..   Stetson   University;   M.Mus.,   University   of  Michigan;   Ph.D.,   Florida   State 
University 

James  Francis  Matthews,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

A.B.,  Atlantic  Christian  College;  M.S.,  Cornell  University;  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

Ruth  Nichols  Mauldin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 

B.S.,  Duke  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Alabama 

Bertha  Lyons  Maxwell,  Director  of  Black  Studies  and  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  Johnson  C.  Smith  University;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Terrill  Wayne  Mayes,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.,  Western  Kentucky  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Billy  Frank  Melton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  and  American 
Chemical  Society  Petroleum  Research  Fund  Postdoctoral  Fellow 

B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University 

Edward  Fulton  Menhinick,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.,  Emory  University;  M.S.,  Cornell  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia 

Charles  Seeley  Merrill,  Instructor  in  German 

B.A.,  M.A.,  North  Texas  State  University 

William  Royal  Mitchell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture 

B.Arch.,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 

Jerry  Ann  Moore,  Instructor  in  Nursing 

B.S.N.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.S.N.,  Emory  University 

Roy  Clifton  Moose,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;   B.A.,  M.A.,   Oxford   LTniversity; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Betty  Scaggs  Moran,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Nursing  (part-time) 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Dan  Lincoln  Morrill,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

Michael  Mosley,  Instructor  in  Music 

B.Mus.,  Hardin-Simmons  University;  M.Mus.,  Indiana  University 

Harvey  Frank  Murphy,  Chairman,  Department  of  Health  and  Phys- 
ical Education,  and  Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education 

B.S.,  Troy  State  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Wanda  King  Nabors,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

Anne  Royall  Newman,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  University  of  South  Carolina;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa 

Nilo  Anthony  Niccolai,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University 

Phylis  F.  Niccolai,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  (part-time) 

B.S.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University 
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Catherine  Nicholson,  Professor  of  Speech  and  Theater 

B  A      Flora  MacDonald  College:  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill- 
Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

David  Eugene  Nixon,  Director  of  the  Computer  Center  and  Profes- 
sor of  Mathematics 

B.S.,   M.S.,   North    Carolina   State   College:    Ph.D.,   North   Carolina    State  University 
at  Raleigh 

Thomas  Ivan  Nonn,  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B.S.,  Manhattan  College:  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Ellen  Farmer  Norcom,  Lecturer  in  Art  (part-time) 

B.F.A.,  M.F.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Walter  Endre  Norem,  Chairman,  Department  of  Engineering  Science, 
Mechanics,  and  Materials,  and  Associate  Professor  of  Engineering 
Materials 
B.S.,  Case  Institute  of  Technology:  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 

John  Henry  Norman,  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  Erskine  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Edward  Samuel  Oberhofer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics 

B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University  at 
Raleigh 

Douglas  Milton  Orr,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography 

B.A.,  Davidson  College;  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Ronald  Stephen  Ostrowski,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

A. A.,   Wright  Junior  College:   B.S.,  M.S.,   Northern   Illinois  University;   Ph.D.,   Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame 

Allan  Van  Palmer,  Dean,  College  of  Business  Administration,  and 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Business  Administration 

B.S.,  Iowa  State  University;  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill 


Elizabeth  Frix  Patterson,  Lecturer  in  English  (part-time) 

A.B.,  Stetson  University;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Karl  David  Patterson,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Syracuse  University;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 

Charles  Edward  Pemberton,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Health,  Physical  Edu- 
cation, and  Intramurals 

B.S.,  Eastern  Kentucky  University:  M.S.,  University  of  Kentucky 

Edna  Lorraine  Penninger,  Reference  Librarian' 

B.A.,  Flora  MacDonald  College:  M.A.,  University  of  Denver 

Edward  Spaulding  Perzel,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  M.A..  University  of  Cincinnati;  Ph.D.,  Rutgers,  The  State  University 

Carol  Rose  Phelps,  Lecturer  in  Sociology  (part-time) 

B.A..  Blue  Mountain  College;  M.S.W.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Richard  Russell  Phelps,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering 

B.S.,    Texas    A    &    M    University;    B.S.C.E.,    Lamar    State    College    of    Technology; 
M.S.C.E.,  University  of  Colorado 

Olive  Bradley  Pistor,  Serials  Librarian 

B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.Ed..  Linfield  College;  M.L.S.,  University  of  Oregon 

Daniel  John  Pleasants,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  M.A.T..  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
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Verne  Roy  Ploger,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.G.E.,  M.A.,  University  of  Omaha 

Victor  Louis  Pollak,  Chairman,  Department  of  Physics,  and  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  Physics 

B.Sc,  Case  Institute  of  Technology;  Ph.D.,  Washington  University 

Robert  Milo  Porterfield,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Wake  Forest  University;  M.A.,  Appalachian  State  University 

Maxie    Wesley    Powell,    Jr.,    Laboratory    Instructor    in    Chemistry 
(part-time) 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Douglas  Fuller  Powers,  Distinguished  Professor  of  Education 

B.S..  Tennessee  Technological  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.D.,  Baylor 

University 

Judith  Louise  Presler,  Instructor  in  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Baldwin-Wallace  College 

Ronald  Lee  Priebe,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering 

B.S.M.E.,  Valparaiso  University;  M.S.M.E.,  University  of  Illinois 

Winston  Hugh  Puttick,  Lecturer  in  Psychology  and  Associate  in  the 
Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service 

B.A.,  University  of  Minnesota:  M.R.C.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Florida 

Julian  Warren  Pyles,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Fisk  University;  A.M.,  University  of  Michigan 

Joan  Elizabeth  Quinn,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  (part-time) 

B.S.,  Purdue  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 

Joseph  Edward  Quinn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  University  of  Dayton;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 

WILLIAM  Earl  Rackley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  and  Theater 

A.B.,  East  Carolina  College;  M.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

John  Alexander  Ramsey,  Lecturer  in  Economics  (part-time) 

B.S.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Bowling  Green  University 

James  Dennis  Rash,  Dean  of  Students  and  Instructor  in  Business 
A  dmin  is  tr  at  ion 
B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  L.L.B.,  University  of  Virginia 

Patricia  Kea  Rea,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Mt.  Scholastica  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa 

SELMON  Kytle  Reed,  Instructor  in  Economics  and  Business  Adminis- 
tration 

B.S.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  American  University 

Robert  Charles  Reimer,  Instructor  in  German 

B.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas 

Jo  Ann  Rhyne,  Instructor  in  Nursing 

B.S.N.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.N.,  Emory  University 

Robert  William  Rieke,  Chairman,  Department  of  History,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  History 

B.A.,  Carleton  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Almeda  Hunt  Rippy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  Paine  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

John  Brawner  Robbins,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  Hampton-Sydney  College;  Ph.D.,  Rice  University 
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Hugh  Livingston  Roberts,  Instructor  in  Sociology 

B.A.,  Elon  College;  M.A.,  Appalachian  State  University 

Perry  Melvin  Robinson,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma;  M.A.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Edwin  Lee  Rogers,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Business 
Administra  tion 

A.B.,  Lenoir  Rhyne  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Wilhelmena  Craine  Rollins,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  Johnson  C.  Smith  University;  M.A.,  North  Carolina  College 

Benjamin  Houston  Romine,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  and 
Assista7it  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  Florida  State  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Russell  Gene  Rose,  Instructor  in  French 

B.A.  Wilmington  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky 

Walter  John  Roth,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  University  of  New  Mexico 

Nicole  Marguerite  Rothe,  Instructor  in  French 

B.A.,  Longwood  College;  M.A.,  Middlebury  College 

Bobbie  Haynes  Rowland,  Instructor  in  Education 

A.B.,  M.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Edwakd  Byron  St.  Clair,  Assistant  Professor  of  Religion 

B.A.,    George    Washington    University;    B.D.,    Southeastern    Seminary;    Ph.D.,    Duke 

University 

Harvey  Elliot  Sadoff,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  M.S.E.,  Brooklyn  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Paul  Antonius  Saman,  Associate  Professor  of  French 

Ph.D.,  Charles  University 

Joseph  Francis  Schell,  Chairman,  Department  of  Mathematics,  and 
Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S.,  University  of  Dayton;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

Mozelle  Spainhour  Scherger,  Assistant  Reference  Librarian 

B.S.,    Appalachian    State   Teachers   College;    B.S.L.S.,   University   of   North    Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

Kermit  DuMont  Schmidt,  Counseling  Psychologist,  Counseling  Center, 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 
B.A.,  Bethel  College;  M.S.,  Kansas  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland 

Norman  Willard  Schul,  Dean,  College  of  Social  and  Behavioral 
Sciences;  Director,  Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community 
Service;  and  Professor  of  Geography 

B.S..  M.A.,  Miami  University;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

Duane  Philip  SCHULTZ,  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,    Johns    Hopkins    University;     M.A.,    Syracuse    University;     Ph.D.,    American 

University 

Arlo  Willard  Schurle,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas 

Barry  Peters  Sebralla,  Lecturer  in  Business  Administration  (part- 
time) 

B.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee 

John  Altman  Seevers,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  California  at  Davis 
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Morton  Shapiro,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Miami;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Alabama 

JAMES  David  Shumaker,  Lecturer  in  Philosophy  (part-time) 

A.B.,  Pfeiffer  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

Ronald  Bernard  Simono,  Director,  Counseling  Center,  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Psychology 
B.S.,  St.  Norbert  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Jefferson  Lynn  Simpson,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Geography  (part- 
time) 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Joseph  Austin  Slechta,  Professor  of  French 

B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Tulane  University 

Alfred  Glaze  Smith,  III,  Lecturer  in  Economics  (part-time) 

B.A.,  Columbia  University;  M.A.,  George  Washington  University 

Clarence  Edwards  Smith,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  M.A.T.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Vera  McGowan  Smith,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing 

RN      Central    Islip    State   Hospital;    B.S.,    Seton    Hall   University;    M.S.,   University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

William  Alexander  Smith,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neering 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Clemson  College 

David  Sohn,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas 

Andrea  McElderry  Solomon,  Instructor  in  History 

B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan 

James  Thomas  Stack,  Lecturer  in  Psychology  (part-time) 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University 

Margaret  Wheeler  Staley,  Documents  Librarian 

A.B.,  Newberry  College;  M.S.L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Mary  Douglas  Stauffer,  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,  Winthrop  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Nicholas  Mark  Stavrakas,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte;  M.S.,  Clemson  University 

Martha  Lawrence  Stewart,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B.,  Winthrop  College;  A.M.,  Duke  University 

Sidney  Dykes  Stotesbury,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture 

B.S.,  Florida  State  University;  M.Arch.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Alfred   Wright   Stuart,   Chairman,  Department  of  Geography  and 
Geology,  and  Associate  Professor  of  Geography 

B.S.,    University    of    South    Carolina;    M.S.,    Emory    University;    Ph.D.,    Ohio    State 
University 

Rainer  Stuper,  Instructor  in  Economics 

Diplom,  Goettingen  University;  Diplom  Volkswirt,  Tuebingen  University 

Frances  Lovenia  Summerville,  Catalogue  Librarian 

B.A.,  St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College;  M.L.S.,  Peabody  College 

JULIA  Ann  Talbutt,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Psychology 

B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

William  Robert  Terry,  Lecturer  in  Management  (part-time) 

B.S.E.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology 
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Mary  Close-Thomas,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Education 

Teaching  Certificate  and  Diploma,  College  of  Domestic  Economics 

William  John  Thomas,  Instructor  in  Philosophy 

B.A.,  Baldwin-Wallace  College;  M.A.,  Case  Western  Reserve  University 

Harriette  Line  Thompson,  Lecturer  in  Music  (part-time) 

B.Mus.,  Syracuse  University;  M.Mus.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Kay  Suzanne  Topley,  Adjunct  Instructor  in  Education 

B.S.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
JOHN  Beresford  Topp,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  (part-time) 

B.S.E.E.,    University   of   New    Brunswick;    M.Ed.,    University   of   North    Carolina   at 
Charlotte 

Louis  Alfred  Trosch,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Business 
A  dmin  is  tra  Hon 

B.A.,  Bethany  College;  M.A.,  George  Washington  University;  J.  D.,  West  Virginia  | 
University 

Elbert   Daymond   Turner,   Jr.,   Director  of   Graduate   Studies,   and ; 
Professor  of  Spanish 

B.A.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Thomas   Coke   Turner,   Chairman,  Department  of  Accounting,   and 
Associate  Professor  of  Accounting 

B.S.,    Furman    University;    M.B.A.,    University    of    North    Carolina    at    Chapel    Hill; 
C.P.A. 

Thomas  George  Turner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.Mus.,  University  of  Arizona;  M.Mus.,  University  of  Montana 

Raymond  J.  Twery,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  (part-time) 

B.S.,  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois 

Richard  K.  Van  Sciver,  Instructor  in  Music  (part-time) 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Lazaros  Anastasios  Varnas,  Associate  Professor  of  English 

Certificate,  British  Institute;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Robert  Everett  Vermillion,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics 

A.B.,  King  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Raymond  John  Visco,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Wayne  Arthur  Walcott,  Instructor  in  Geography 

B.S.,  Western  Michigan  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois 

Robert  Marsden  Wallace,  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Wofford  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Dwayne  E.  Walls,  Adjunct  Lecturer  in  Sociology 

Edward  Lowery  Walls,  Jr.,  Rush  S.  Dickson  Professor  of  Finance 

B.S.,    University    of    Maryland;    M.A.,    University    of    Nebraska;    D.B.A.,    Harvard 
LTniversity 

John  Francis  Walsh,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Psychology  (part-time) 

B.S.,  M.A.,  Bradley  University 

Thomas  David  Walsh,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

A.B.,  University  of  Notre  Dame;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

George  Calvin  Warren,  III,  Instructor  in  History 

B.A.,  Birmingham-Southern  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Alabama 

John  Mark  Watson,  Instructor  in  Sociology 

B.A.,  William  Carey  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Tennessee 
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Burton    Howard    Wayne,    Chairman,    Department    of   Engineering 
Analysis  and  Design,  and  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 

B.S.,  Michigan  State  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 

Mary  Elizabeth  Weaver,  Assistant  Catalogue  Librarian 

B.A.,  Southwestern  at  Memphis;  M.L.S..  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

Charles  Robertson  Whaley,  Lecturer  in  Education  (part-time) 

A.B.,  Princeton  University;  M.A.T.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Susan  Richardson  Whisnant,  Instructor  in  Economics  and  Business 
Administration 

B.A.^  University    of    North    Carolina    at    Charlotte;    M.B.A.,    Harvard    University; 

James  Daniel  White,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Religion 

B.A.,  Campbell  College 

1  Kelly  Roosevelt  White,  Lecturer  in  French  (part-time) 

A.B.,  Claflin  College;  M.A.T.,  Indiana  University 

Shirley  Parrott  Wilkins,  Gifts  and  Exchange  Librarian  (part-time) 

B.S.,  South  Carolina  State  College;  M.S.L.S..  Atlanta  University 

Robert  George  Williams,  Chairman,  Department  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration 

B.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University:  M.B.A.,  J.D.,  Indiana  University 

Wade  Dewey  Williams,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Psychology 

B.S.,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Sadie  Hamrick  Williamson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Admin- 
istration 

A*'xt'  The  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North   Carolina;   M.S.,   University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  C.P.A.  university 

William  Jacob  Wilson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 

George  Windholz,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  City  College  of  New  York;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Edyth  Farnham  Winningham,  Professor  of  Political  Science 
Emeritus 

A.B.,   University   of  North   Dakota;   A.M.,   University   of   North   Carolina   at   Chapel 

Loy  Hahn  Witherspoon,  Chairman,  Department  of  Philosophy  and 
Religion,  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion 

A.B.,  B.D.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

Hazel  Drye  Wright,  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.S.,  Appalachian  State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College 

John  Eveleth  Wrigley,  Associate  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  M.A.,  St.  Charles  Seminary;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

William  David  Wubben,  Chairman,  Department  of  Economics  and 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Business  Administration 

B.Ph.,  M.B.A.,  University  of  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  The  Claremont  Graduate  School 

Bertha  Harris  Wyland,  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

^;B"  7we  ^Tan',S  ColkSf  of  the  University   of  North   Carolina;   M.F.A.,   Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Leroy  Sheppard  Young,  Instructor  in  Art 

A.B.,  Mercer  University;  M.F.A.,  University  of  Georgia 

Herbert  Goddard  Zerof,  Associate  Professor  of  Education 

of  PenniylSv0anniaJniVerSity:    B'D"   ThM"    Southeastern    Seminary;    Ed.D.,    University 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  one  of  a  large 
number  of  new  universities  located  in  urban  areas.  The  development  of 
these  new  institutions  near  our  nation's  largest  cities  reflects  the  con- 
temporary influence  of  urban  life.  The  city  is  the  laboratory  of  life  in 
America  today.  The  city  is  where  the  action  is.  The  city  is  now. 

UNCC  is  located  in  the  largest  urban  center  of  the  two  Carolinas. 
With  a  metropolitan  population  of  more  than  350,000,  Charlotte  ranks 
as  the  largest  city  in  the  Piedmont  Crescent,  an  area  which  population 
experts  predict  will  become  the  fifth  largest  urban  complex  in  the 
nation  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

UNCC  offers  its  students  the  opportunities  to  study  and  become 
involved  in  the  problems  of  life  in  the  city.  Many  distinquished 
American  universities  located  in  isolated  areas  are  taking  students  to 
urban  centers  in  order  that  they  may  study  the  city  first  hand,  taking 
advantage  of  the  wealth  of  cultural  opportunities  available  only  in 
urban  surroundings. 

Proximity  to  and  availability  of  meaningful  work  opportunities  both 
during  college  years  and  after  graduation  are  important  advantages 
provided  to  university  students  in  an  urban  setting. 


Purpose 

No  formal  statement  of  purpose  has  been  devised  at  UNCC;  however, 
the  following  principles  have  been  agreed  upon: 

Recognizing  that  knowledge  is  man's  awareness  of  himself  and  the 
universe  and  that  learning  is  the  process  of  discovery  which  extends  the 
individual's  awareness,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
exists  to  provide  an  environment  which  encourages  and  nurtures  the 
continuing  process  of  discovery. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  gives  first  priority  to 
the  development  of  excellence  in  undergraduate  teaching.  Moreover, 
the  University  is  dedicated  to  provide  both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
instruction,  as  well  as  research  opportunities,  in  the  basic  natural 
sciences,  the  social  sciences,  the  humanities,  the  fine  arts,  teacher  ed- 
ucation, and  certain  professional  areas. 

Responding  to  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  urbanizing  society  in  which  it 
is  situated,  the  University  involves  itself  in  intellectual  and  cultural 
exchange  with  the  immediate  community  and  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 

In  order  that  the  University  not  limit  its  horizons  to  the  boundary  of 
its  county,  state,  or  nation,  however,  there  is  an  emphasis  upon  inter- 
national issues  with  the  realization  that  much  of  learning-language, 
literature,  technology,  the  arts— is  international  in  origin  and  scope. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  committed  to  the 
concept  of  lifelong  learning  and  provides  opportunities  for  educational 


enrichment  and  renewal  to  members  of  the  public  in  addition  to  those 
enrolled  in  degree  and  credit  programs. 

In  its  relationship  with  students,  faculty  and  staff  members,  alumni 
and  the  public,  the  University  treats  each  person  as  an  individual, 
respecting  differences  and  guaranteeing  individual  rights  of  citizenship! 


History 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  was  created  by  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly  in  1965.  The  legislation  made 
Charlotte  College,  UNCC's  predecessor  institution,  the  fourth  campus 
of  the  consolidated  University  of  North  Carolina. 

UNCC  can  trace  its  lineage  to  1946  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Charlotte  Center  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  center 
became  Charlotte  College  in  1949.  Offering  a  junior  college  curriculum, 
the  College  operated  under  the  Charlotte  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners until  1958  when  it  became  a  part  of  the  North  Carolina 
community  college  system.  In  1963,  Charlotte  College  became  a 
four-year  institution. 

Dr.  D.W.  Colvard  was  elected  the  first  Chancellor  of  the  Charlotte 
campus  on  January  28,  1966,  and  the  University  awarded  its  first  bac- 
calaureate degrees  in  May  of  that  year. 

Dr.  Bonnie  E.  Cone,  who  had  brought  the  institution  to  university 
status  as  President  of  Charlotte  College,  later  serving  as  Acting 
Chancellor,  was  appointed  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  and 
Community  Relations.  Dr.  Wm.  Hugh  McEniry  was  appointed  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  in  1967.  The  position  of  business  man- 
ager was  upgraded  to  a  vice  chancellorship  in  1971,  and  Louis 
Moelchert  was  appointed  to  that  position  in  1972.  The  administrative 
structure  was  rounded  out  with  the  establishment  of  a  vice  chancel- 
lorship of  development  in  1972.  Dr.  William  M.  Britt  was  appointed  the 
first  Vice  Chancellor  for  Development. 

To  give  leadership  to  the  academic  program  and  in  the  sharing  of 
academic  and  planning  responsibilities,  Division  Chairmen  were 
appointed  in  the  fall  of  1968.  When  the  University's  academic  divisions 
were  converted  into  colleges  in  1970,  the  Division  Chairmen  were  ap- 
pointed Deans  of  their  respective  colleges. 


The  Campus 

UNCC's  campus  is  located  eight  miles  north  of  downtown  Charlotte 
on  N.C.  Highway  49  near  its  intersection  with  U.S.  Highway  29,  and 
adjoining  Interstate  85. 

The  buildings  stand  on  a  rolling  campus  of  forest,  streams,  ponds 
and  fields  comprising  more  than  900  acres.  Distinctly  contemporary  in 


architecture  and  functional  in  use,  the  campus  offers  an  attractive  and 
comfortable  setting  in  which  the  student  may  spend  his  college  years. 
All  facilities,  except  for  some  large  activity  areas,  are  air-conditioned. 


Accreditation 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  fully  accredited  by 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  the  North  Carolina  Board 
of  Nursing.  The  University's  education  program  is  approved  for  teacher 
certification  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Education. 
UNCC  is  also  on  the  approved  list  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 


Faculty 

A  team  of  outstanding  educators  has  been  assembled  to  give  leader- 
ship to  a  basically  young  and  highly  qualified  faculty.  Faculty  members 
at  UNCC  have  accepted  the  challenges  of  building  a  new  institution. 
They  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  stability  they  might  have  found  in 
established  universities  for  the  satisfaction  of  helping  to  build  a  new 
and  modern  university,  one  which  is  aware  of  and  receptive  to  its 
commitment  to  the  wider  community  it  serves. 


Degrees 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  authorized  to  award 
the  following  degrees: 


Bachelor  of  Arts 
Bachelor  of  Creative  Arts 
Bachelor  of  Science 
Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Engineering 


Bachelor  of  Engineering 

Technology 
Master  of  Arts  in  Education 
Master  of  Education 
Master  of  Management 


For  a  full  description  of  the  above  degree  programs,  see  the  section 
entitled  Degrees  Offered,  beginning  on  page  37. 


Educational  Program 

Students  enrolling  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
are  able  to  choose  from  among  more  than  30  degree  options  in  25 
different  departments.  The  University's  educational  structure  is  divided 
into  eight  different  colleges,  each  college  covering  one  or  more  aca- 
demic areas  and  administered  by  a  Dean.  The  colleges  at  UNCC  are 
Architecture,  Business  Administration,  Engineering,  Human 
Development  and  Learning,  Humanities,  Nursing,  Science  and  Math- 
ematics, and  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences. 


The  Catalog 

The  catalog  is  not  an  irrevocable  contract.  Regulations  printed 
herein  are  subject  to  change  by  the  faculty  at  any  time.  University 
regulations  are  policy  statements  to  guide  students,  faculty,  and  admin- 
istrative officers  in  achieving  the  goals  of  the  institution.  Necessary 
interpretations  of  these  policies  will  be  made  by  the  appropriate  author- 
ity with  the  interests  of  the  students  and  the  institution  in  mind. 
Students  are  encouraged  to  seek  information  as  they  require  it  about 
the  application  of  any  policy. 


Nondiscrimination 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  will  accept  all 
qualified  students,  within  budgetary  limitations,  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin  and  recruits  faculty  and  staff  and  con- 
ducts all  programs  on  the  same  basis. 


i  Evening  Program 

The  University  offers  a  well-rounded  evening  program  consistent 
1  with  its  daytime  classes.  Students  may  request  any  course  in  the  cat- 
alog, and,  if  the  Director  finds  there  is  sufficient  demand,  the  courses 
will  be  offered.  Classes  are  held  from  4:00  p.m.  through  10:30  p.m. 
The  Office  of  Evening  Programs  is  open  from  12:00  noon  through  7 :30 
p.m.  Monday  through  Thursday,  and  during  the  day  on  Friday.  Re- 
quests for  schedules,  recommendations  for  offerings,  and  any  other 
information  concerning  the  evening  program  should  be  directed  to: 

Director  of  the  Evening  Program 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

UNCC  Station 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213 


Summer  Session 


The  Summer  Session  is  designed  to  present  courses  of  the  same 
quality  as  those  offered  in  the  regular  academic  year.  These 
courses-selected  according  to  the  needs  of  regular  students,  students 
transferring  from  other  institutions,  and  students  from  the  com- 
munity-are presented  in  two  terms  consisting  of  six  weeks  each.  A 
number  of  short  courses,  workshops,  and  institutes  is  also  offered.  For 
detailed  information  on  the  Summer  Session,  write: 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

UNCC  Station 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213 
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Application  Dates 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  applications  the  University  is  receiving 
and  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  this  campus,  the  University  may  be 
required  to  announce  an  earlier  cutoff  date  for  applications.  Unless 
such  an  announcement  is  made,  applications  may  be  submitted  and 
completed  according  to  the  following  schedule: 


Term  of  Entry 

First  Summer  Term,  1973 
Second  Summer  Term,  1973 
Fall  Semester,  1973 
Spring  Semester,  1973 
First  Summer  Term,  1974 
Second  Summer  Term,  1974 


Application 
Must  Be 
Filed  By 

May  1 
June  15 
July  1 
December  1 
May  1 
June  15 


Application 

Must  Be 

Completed  By 

May  15 
July  1 
July  15 
December  15 
May  15 
July  1 


Academic  Calendar 

Fall  Semester,  1973 

August  22  Wednesday 

August  23  Thursday 


August  24-29 

August  26 

-   August  29 

I  August  30 
I  September  3 
September  6 

September  12 

October  8-9 
October  19 

October  31 

November  12-16 

November  21-23 


Friday-Wednesday 

Sunday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Monday 

Thursday 

Wednesday 

Monday-Tuesday 
Friday 

Wednesday 

Monday-Friday 

Wednesday-Friday 


Faculty  and  Staff  Convocation 

Residence  halls  open  for  new 
students  only  and  orientation 
begins 

Advising,  registration  and 
orientation 

Residence  halls  open  for  con- 
tinuing students 

Last  day  to  register  without  a 
late  penalty  of  $10 

Classes  begin 

No  classes 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a 
course  for  credit 

Last  day  to  withdraw  (or  drop 
a  course)  with  refund 

No  classes 

Reports  of  unsatisfactory 
grades  by  faculty 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 
without  grade  evaluation 

Advising  for  spring  semester, 
1974 

Thanksgiving  holidays 


November  30 

Friday 

December  1 1 

Tuesday 

December  12 

Wednesday 

December  13 

Thursday 

December  21 

Friday 

Spring  Semester,  1974 

January  8 

Tuesday 

January  9-11 

Wednesday-Friday 

January  1 1 

Friday 

January  14 

Monday 

January  18 

Friday 

January  25 

Friday 

February  8 

Friday 

March  1 

Friday 

March  4-8 

Monday-Friday 

March  1 1 

Monday 

April  15-19 

Monday-Friday 

April  19 

Friday 

April  26 

Friday 

April  29 

Monday 

May  1 

Wednesday 

May  8 

Wednesday 

May  12 

Sunday 

Summer  Sessions, 

1974 

First  Term 

May  26 

Sunday 

May  27 

Monday 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  Last 
day  to  file  for  May,  1974 
degrees 

Last  day  of  classes 

Reading  day 

Final  examinations  begin 

Final  examinations  end 


Residence  halls  open 

Orientation,  advising  and  re- 
gistration 

Last  day  to  register  without  a 
late  penalty  of  $10 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a 
course  for  credit 

Last  day  to  withdraw  (or  drop 
a  course)  with  refund 

Last  day  to  drop  courses  with- 
out grade  evaluation 

Reports  of  unsatisfactory 
grades  by  faculty 

Spring  holidays 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 
without  grade  evaluation 

Pre-registration  for  first  sum- 
mer session  and  advising  for 
fall  semester,  1974 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 

Reading  day 

Final  examinations  end 

Commencement    exercises 


Residence  halls  open 

Registration  Last  day   to  reg- 
ister without  a  late  penalty  of 

$5 


I! 


May  28 
May  29 

May  30 

June  11 

June  1 1 

June  14 

June  26 
i  June  28 

July  1-2 
I  July  3-5 


Tuesday 
Wednesday 

Thursday 

Tuesday 

Tuesday 

Friday 

Wednesday 
Friday 

Monday-Tuesday 
Wednesday- Friday 


Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a 
course 

Last  day  to  withdraw  (or  drop 
a  course)  with  refund 

Last    day    to    drop    a    course 
without  grade  evaluation 

Registration    for    eight-week 
courses 

Last  day  to  register  for  or  add 
eight-week  courses 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations 

No  classes 


Second  Term 
July  8 

July  9 
July  10 

July  1 1 

July  22 

August  7 
August  9 
August  12-13 


Monday 

Tuesday 
Wednesday 

Thursday 

Monday 

Wednesday 

Friday 

Monday-Tuesday 


Registration  Last  day  to  reg- 
ister without  a  late  penalty  of 

$5 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a 
course 

Last  day  to  withdraw  (or  drop 
a  course)  with  refund 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 
without  grade  evaluation 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  for  second 
summer  term  and  eight-week 
courses 


Student  Activities 

Students  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  are  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  extracurricular  activities.  The  Student 
Government  Association,  Student  Union  Board,  campus  publications, 
and  WVFN,  the  student  radio  station,  are  only  a  few  of  the  activities 
available  which  can  play  a  significant  role  in  each  student's  develop- 
ment and  total  education.  Participation  in  activities,  ranging  in  type 
from  service  and  religious  to  athletic  and  social,  increases  a  student's 
opportunities  to  acquire  leadership  skills  and  to  experience  the  respon- 
sibilities for  functioning  within  a  self-governmental  process. 
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Student  Government 

The  Student  Government  Association  provides  students  an  early  ex- 
perience in  governmental  affairs.  Students  often  find  their  work  in 
student  government  a  useful  background  for  later  public  service.  The 
history  of  student  government  is  as  old  as  the  institution  itself.  The 
University  encourages  student  participation  in  its  affairs  and  has  stu- 
dent representatives  on  many  of  the  faculty  and  administrative 
committees.  The  leaders  of  the  Student  Government  Association  are 
committed  to  representing  the  student  body  and  to  developing 
student's  awareness  of 'the  many  facets  of  life  at  their  University.  All 
students  who  are  regularly  enrolled  at  UNCC,  whether  on  a  part -or 
full-time  basis,  are  entitled  to  participate  in  student  government. 

The  University  has  now  developed  two  forms  of  campus  governance 
involving  students.  The  recently-established  University  Constitution 
provides  for  involvement  of  student,  faculty,  and  administrative  officers 
in  a  community  governance  plan.  Under  this  plan,  student  involvement 
in  policy-making  and  government  of  the  institution  is  significant.  The 
principal  element  of  this  system  is  the  University  Senate  in  which 
elected  and  appointed  student,  faculty  and  administrative  senators  con- 
vene for  the  purpose  of  recommending  to  the  Chancellor  such  matters 
as  objectives  and  plans  for  the  University's  long-range  growth  and 
development,  policies  for  regulating  University  operations,  and 
procedures  for  reviewing  and  appraising  budget  policies. 

The  University  Court  is  required  to  have  a  minimum  of  two  students 
among  its  total  number  of  nine  justices.  This  court  entertains 
jurisdiction  over  all  disputes  arising  out  of  a  person's  relationship  to  or 
citizenship  with  the  University,  and  also  serves  as  a  court  of  appellate 
review  for  all  lower  courts  within  the  University. 

The  other  aspect  of  campus  governance  involving  student  par- 
ticipation relates  to  the  separate  composition  of  a  traditional  system  of 
student  government.  At  UNCC,  the  student  government  comprises: 

The  Executive  Branch  made  up  of  the  president,  the  vice  president, 
and  the  treasurer. 

The  Student  Legislature,  composed  of  the  vice  president,  the  four 
class  presidents,  the  residence  hall  presidents  and  commuter 
students'  representatives,  representatives  chosen  by  the  respective 
students  majoring  in  the  several  academic  colleges  of  the  University, 
and  graduate  student  representatives.  The  vice  president  serves  as 
chairman  of  the  Student  Legislature  and  mav  vote  only  to  break  a 
tie. 

The  Student  Judiciary,  composed  of  the  Student  Superior  Court, 
the  Men's  Residence  Court,  the  Women's  Residence  Court,  and  the 
Elections  Board.  These  bodies  were  established  for  the  purpose  of 
judging  violations  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  University,  the 
Student  Constitution  and  the  various  student  statutes,  and  for  ad- 
ministering the  Honor  Code.  This  Code,  adopted  by  the  student 
body  during  the  fall  semester  of  1965,  reads  as  follows: 

Under  the  Honor  Code  you  are  on  your  honor  not  to 
cheat,  lie,  or  steal;  and  if  you  see  another  student 
doing  so  you  are  on  your  honor  to  report  the 
individual  and  the  circumstance  to  the  appropriate 
student  agency. 
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Student  Union  Board 

The  largest  programming  organization  on  the  campus,  the  Student 
Union  Board  provides  the  majority  of  cultural  and  entertainment  events 
and  non-academic  educational  programs  for  ihe  UNCC  student  body. 
The  Student  Union  Board  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  in  part 
elected  by  the  entire  student  body  and  in  part  appointed  by  the 
Student  Legislature.  This  Board  of  Directors  has  the  responsibility  for 
planning,  organizing  and  implementing  all  programs  and  activities  fin- 
anced from  the  student  activities  fee.  These  programs  include  art 
exhibits,  concerts,  dances,  coffee  houses,  travel  programs,  lectures, 
films,  and  other  special  activities. 


Athletics 

A  new  gymnasium  gives  UNCC  one  of  the  finest  physical  education 
and  athletic  facilities  in  the  Southeast.  While  the  gym  will  seat  more 
than  3,000  spectators  for  basketball  and  other  intercollegiate  athletic 
competition,  it  is  primarily  designed  for  the  participant,  and  includes 
several  large  basketball  courts,  a  ten-lane  swimming  pool,  handball  and 
squash  courts,  weight  and  wrestling  rooms,  a  well-equipped  training 
room,  lockers  for  6,000  students  and  faculty  members,  classrooms,  and 
an  auditorium  for  audio-visual  presentations. 

The  University  is  an  independent  member  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association.  UNCC's  49ers  play  a  major  university  basketball 
schedule  that  in  1972-73  included  such  teams  as  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  Marshall  University,  Depaul,  Georgia  Tech,  University  of 
Iowa,  and  North  Carolina  State  University.  In  addition  to  basketball, 
UNCC  fields  intercollegiate  teams  in  bowling,  cross  country,  golf,  tennis 
and  wrestling.  At  present,  scholarship  aid  is  provided  only  for 
basketball. 

A  comprehensive  program  for  intramural  sports  is  offered  through- 
out the  year  and  is  designed  to  help  the  student  develop  life-long 
physical  fitness  activities.  The  gymnasium  is  open  for  student  use 
throughout  the  week,  at  night,  and  on  weekends. 


Religious  Life 

The  nurture  of  the  spirit  of  man  is  considered  an  important  part  of 
student  services,  and  many  opportunities  are  given  for' students  of  all 
religious  groups  to  hold  discussions  and  programs.  Individual  student 
religious  groups  are  encouraged  and  hold  regular  meetings  on  campus. 

The  program  in  religious  life  is  made  possible  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  a  number  of  religious  groups  in  Charlotte  and  North 
Carolina.  It  is  carried  out  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Religious  Min- 
istry at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  The  Director  of 
the  URM  serves  as  the  coordinator  of  the  University  religious  programs 
and  activities  and  is  available  for  counseling. 
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Publications 

Board  of  Student  Publications 

The  Board  of  Student  Publications  is  comprised  of  student,  faculty, 
and  administrative  staff  members,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the 
various  student  publications.  Its  purposes  are  to  promote  the  objectives 
of  each  publication  and  to  guarantee  editorial  freedom  to  the  pub- 
lications within  the  framework  of  responsible  journalism. 

Sanskrit 

Sanskrit  is  a  magazine  published  twice  each  year  by  students  inter- 
ested in  the  arts.  Creative  work  in  writing,  drawing,  photography,  and 
other  arts  is  welcomed  by  the  editor.  Students  are  invited  to  become 
members  of  the  magazine  staff. 


Carolina  Journal 

Students  publish  a  weekly  newspaper,  The  Carolina  Journal,  to  cover 
campus  news  and  provide  journalistic  experience.  Experience  on  a  cam- 
pus newspaper,  together  with  a  broad  educational  base,  often  provides 
the  background  for  a  career  on  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine.  The  campus 
newspaper  provides  a  vital  service  to  the  entire  University  community 
by  keeping  its  members  informed  of  issues  of  common  concern  and 
interest. 


Rogues  TV  Rascals 

The  yearbook,  Rogues  TV  Rascals,  is  another  publication  which  pro- 
vides both  a  service  to  the  University  and  an  opportunity  for  student 
journalists  to  gain  essential  skills  for  later  careers.  The  yearbook  is 
designed  to  provide  a  valid  picture  of  the  spirit  of  campus  life.  It  is 
valued  as  an  organized  pictorial  record  and  as  an  opportunity  for 
creative  student  journalists  to  produce  a  book  which  is  aesthetically 
pleasing  and  representative  of  the  student  experience  at  UNCC.  A  copy 
of  Rogues  TV  Rascals  is  provided  to  all  students  taking  eight  or  more 
semester  hours  of  work  each  semester  during  the  academic  year.  Others 
may  obtain  a  copy  upon  payment  of  $7;50. 


Radio  Station  WVFN 

Radio  Station  WVFN  was  established  during  the  1970-71  academic 
year.  The  station's  purpose  is  to  provide  practical  experience  to  those 
interested  in  the  field  of  broadcasting  and  broadcast  journalism,  and  to 
serve  as  an  instrument  for  expression  by  students,  faculty  and  admin- 
istration concerning  all  facets  of  University  life.  The  Publications  Board 
serves  as  a  governing  agency  for  the  station,  and  its  funds  are  allocated 
by  the  student  legislative  process. 
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Organizations 


Academic 

The  purpose  of  the  University  Chapter  of  the  Student  National  Ed- 
ucation Association,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  North  Carolina  Ed- 
ucation Association,  is  to  inform  students  of  the  possibilities  offered  in 
the  field  of  education,  to  encourage  qualified  students  to  become 
teachers,  and  to  provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
educational  issues  and  problems. 

The  Engineers'  Club  was  formed  in  the  fall  of  1960  to  give  the 
student  engineer  a  greater  understanding  of  all  phases  of  engineering. 
Through  the  assistance  of  the  Charlotte  Engineers'  Club,  examples  of 
emerging  engineering  theory  are  presented  in  the  form  of  practical  ap- 
plications. 

Cliez  les  Francois,  the  French  Club,  is  open  to  all  students  interested 
in  the  language,  customs  and  culture  of  the  French  people.  Social  and 
educational  meetings  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  broadening  the  mem- 
bers' knowledge  of  French  civilization  and  increasing  their 
conversational  ability  in  the  French  language. 

El  Club  Espanol  is  open  to  students  interested  in  fellowship  and 
conversation  in  Spanish.  The  meetings  are  informal  and  are  usually 
conducted  in  both  Spanish  and  English.  Frequently  Spanish  speaking 
guests  talk  to  members  of  the  club  about  the  Hispanic  countries.  The 
students  also  participate  in  the  presentation  of  plays,  songs,  dances,  and 
films. 

The  Chemical  Society  is  open  to  students  with  a  deep  interest  in 
chemistry  and  is  designed  to  afford  opportunity  for  members  to  be- 
come better  acquainted,  to  secure  the  intellectual  stimulation  that 
arises  from  professional  association  and  to  install  a  professional  pride  in 
chemistry  and  chemical  engineering. 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi  is  a  national  professional  fraternity  made  up  of 
students  and  faculty  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration.  Mem- 
bership is  open  to  males  upon  presentation  of  evidence  of  satisfactory 
academic  work.  Professional  and  social  activities  are  designed  to 
promote  fellowship  and  professional  interest  among  members. 

The  Senior  Classical  League  has  as  its  objective  the  promotion  of  the 
study  of  the  classics  at  the  University. 

The  Student  Nurses'  Association  is  open  to  students  majoring  in 
nursing.  It  regulates  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  life  of  the  students  of 
the  College  of  Nursing  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  faculty.  It 
increases  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  and  cooperation  with  the 
faculty  in  creating  and  maintaining  high  ideals  for  the  nurses  of  the 
University. 
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The  Society  of  Physics  Students  is  open  to  all  students  who  are 
interested  in  developing  friendships  with  other  members  of  the  local 
scientific  community.  The  activities  of  the  Society  provide  an 
additional  medium  through  which  students  may  advance  their 
knowledge  of  science. 


The  Psychology  Club  is  open  to  any  interested  student,  and  the 
purpose  is  to  promote  an  interest  in  psychology  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  field  of  psychology  and  its  opportunities  by  programs 
and  speakers. 


Beta  Iota  Mu,  the  Biology  Club,  was  formed  to  increase  knowledge 
and  interest  in  the  biological  sciences,  to  utilize  professional  biologists 
and  students  in  a  process  of  mutually  exploring  problems  of  biology 
and  to  stimulate  fellowship  among  students  and  faculty  interested  in 
biological  sciences. 


The  History  Club  was  established  to  develop  an  increased  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  history  as  a  field  of  study  and  to  create  a  bond 
among  students  who  have  chosen  history  as  their  major  field. 


Physical 

The  Fencing  Club  is  organized  to  promote  interest  in  the  sport  of 
fencing. 


Social  Fraternities  and  Sororities 

At  the  present  time  the  fraternal  system  at  UNCC  is  in  the  process  of 
developing.  Four  University  groups  have  been  granted  official  national 
affiliation:  Chi  Phi,  Kappa  Sigma,  Kappa  Alpha  Psi,  and  Lambda  Chi 
Alpha. 

Three  sororities  at  UNCC  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  national 
affiliation.  They  are  Alpha  Delta  Pi,  Delta  Delta  Delta  and  Delta  Zeta. 
One  group  has  also  been  chartered  as  a  local  sorority. 

Social  fraternities  and  sororities  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  are  being  chartered  with  the  concept  that  these  groups  will 
help  to  develop  the  individual  member  as  a  well-rounded, 
compassionate  person  with  concern  for  his  or  her  fellow  human  beings. 
A  social  outlet  is  just  one  aspect  of  the  fraternity  system  today. 


School  Spirit 

A  team  of  Cheerleaders  is  selected  each  year  to  support  the  athletic 
teams  and  promote  school  spirit  in  all  activities. 
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Service 

Rotaract  Club  is  a  coed  service  organization  sponsored  by  Rotary 
International  to  promote  leadership  and  community  responsibility. 


Musical 

The  University  Chorus  has  added  much  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
school.  Students  enrolled  in  these  groups  meet  regularly  with  the  dual 
purpose  of  enjoying  singing  together  and  improving  their  own  musical 
abilities.  The  Chorus  furnishes  musical  programs  for  special  events 
during  the  year.  All  students  are  eligible  to  enroll  for  one  semester  hour 
of  credit  without  audition. 


Political 

The  Young  Democrat  Club  and  the  Young  Republican  Club  give  the 
student  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  practical  politics  as  well  as  to  hear 
speakers  from  local,  state,  and  national  levels  of  our  political  parties. 
Membership  is  open  to  all  interested  students. 


Religious 

The  United  Religious  Ministry  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  is  the  official  organization  through  which  all  University  recog- 
nized religious  programs  and  activities  are  carried  out  on  campus.  It  is 
designed  to  implement  a  concern  for  all  persons  within  the  university 
community  and  seeks  to  relate  the  religious  dimension  of  life  to  the 
fuller  cultural  context  of  the  University.  As  such,  its  chief  function  is  to 
promote  a  climate  in  which  all  members  of  the  University  community 
shall  have  freedom  and  opportunity  to  practice  their  respective  faiths, 
to  inquire  concerning  religious  problems  and  interests,  and  to  work 
together  on  common  concerns. 

The  Baptist  Student  Union  was  the  first  of  the  student  denom- 
inational groups  to  be  organized  on  campus.  Its  purposes  are  to  provide 
opportunity  for  students  to  identify  with  a  Christian  group,  to 
stimulate  participation  in  the  Christian  Student  Movement  on  a  state 
and  national  level,  and  to  sponsor  programs  of  a  decidedly  religious 
nature.  Although  avowedly  Christian  and  Baptist  in  orientation,  the 
programs  and  activities  of  the  BSU  are  open  to  all. 

The  Cooperative  Cliristian  Ministry  in  Higher  Education  is  a  united 
ministry  of  faculty,  staff,  and  students  at  UNCC  and  the  wider 
Charlotte  community.  The  work  is  sponsored  by  the  United  Methodist 
Church  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 


On  their  behalf  this  ministry  works  with  all  people  to  share  life, 
teaching,  learning,  and  the  celebration  of  human  community.  The  cam- 
pus minister  may  be  contacted  in  the  Philosophy  and  Religion  Office. 
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Black  Student  Union 

An  organization  of  Black  students,  the  Black  Student  Union 
undertakes  projects  of  awareness  and  involvement  in  the  Black 
community  in  cooperation  with  the  Black  Studies  program  at  UNCC. 

University  Forum  Council 

The  University  Forum  provides  a  campus  platform  for  outstanding 
national  figures  to  examine  key  issues  in  depth.  The  University  Forum 
Council,  composed  of  representatives  from  the  student  body,  the 
faculty,  the  administration  and  the  community,  sponsors  the  Forum 
each  year.  Usually  held  during  the  spring  semester,  the  Forum  was 
initiated  in  1966. 


Honors  and  A  wards 

The  University  holds  an  annual  Honors  and  Awards  Convocation 
during  the  spring  semester  of  each  academic  year.  During  this 
convocation,  the  following  awards  are  presented: 

The  Aphrodite  K.  Anderson  Prize  is  awarded  annually  for 
outstanding  achievement  in  mathematics. 

The  James  Anargerous  Anderson  Prize  is  awarded  annually  for 
outstanding  achievement  in  the  study  of  English  language  and 
literature,  including  original  composition. 

The  Alpha  Kappa  Psi  (Eta  Omega  Chapter)  scholarship  award  is 
presented  annually  to  the  male  student  of  the  Senior  Class  in  the 
College  of  Business  Administration  who  has  taken  three  full  years  of 
scholastic  work  at  UNCC  toward  a  degree  in  accounting,  business 
administration,  or  economics  and  who  has  shown  superior  abilities  and 
performance  in  his  chosen  area. 

The  LeGette  Blythe  Creative  Writing  Award ,  established  through  the 
generosity  of  LeGette  Blythe,  is  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  student 
whose  work  is  judged  most  creative  from  the  entries  received. 

The  Charlotte  Music  Club  Award  is  given  to  a  student  who  shows  an 
unusual  interest  in  and  aptitude  for  music.  The  purpose  of  the  grant  is 
to  assist  the  student  in  the  pursuit  and  study  of  music. 

The  Charlotte  Panhellenic  Award  is  given  annually  to  an  exemplary 
freshman  woman  student  who  is  poised  and  gracious  in  conduct,  able 
and  cooperative  in  service,  and  superior  and  enthusiastic  in  scholarship. 

The  Chemistry  Award  is  given  annually  by  the  Chemical  Rubber 
Company  in  recognition  of  outstanding  scholastic  achievement  in  fresh- 
man chemistry. 

The  UNCC  Civinettes  Award  is  awarded  annually  to  recognize  out- 
standing service  on  the  part  of  one  of  its  members. 
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The  Bonnie  E.  Cone  Award  is  given  annually  to  a  freshman  student 
who  has  demonstrated  fine  college  spirit  and  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  college  life. 

The  Education  Award  is  presented  annually  to  two  members  of  the 
graduating  class  who  have  shown  qualities  of  leadership  and  scholarship 
and  who  are  planning  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 

The  Ernst  and  Ernst  Accounting  Achievement  Award  is  presented 
annually  to  an  outstanding  senior  for  achievement  in  accounting. 

The  Francis  M.  Fitzgerald  Award  is  presented  annually  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  to  two  seniors  preparing  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession.  The  recipients  of  this  award  have 
demonstrated  superior  understanding  of  and  cooperation  with  their 
fellow  man  of  all  races  and  beliefs. 

The  Kokenes  Award  for  Proficiency  in  French  is  to  be  made 
annually  to  the  student  adjudged  by  the  Foreign  Language  Department 
to  have  most  signally  exhibited  proficiency  in  the  French  language.  The 
award  is  made  to  students  whose  native  or  familiar  language  is  not 
French,  and  it  is  made  without  regard  to  the  level  of  the  student's  class 
ranking. 

The  Kokenes  Award  for  Proficiency  in  History  is  to  be  awarded 
'annually  to  the  student  adjudged  by  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of 
History  to  have  demonstrated  the  highest  degree  of  historical 
scholarship. 

The  Kokenes  Award  in  the  Visual  Arts  of  $50  is  presented  annually 
to  an  art  student  on  the  basis  of  excellence  in  studio  work  produced 
and  on  apparent  potential  for  continued  development. 

The  Athanasios  Kyritsis  Prize  is  awarded  annually  to  an 
undergraduate  for  outstanding  performance  in  the  study  of  the  English 
language. 

The  Pierre  Macy  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  worthy 
student  of  French  on  the  basis  of  superlative  academic  achievement. 

The  Mathematics  Award  is  given  annually  to  the  student  whose 
achievement  in  mathematics  during  his  freshman  year  is  judged  most 
outstanding. 


The  Medical  Auxiliary  of  Cliarlotte-Mecklenburg  County  Prize  is 
awarded  annually  to  the  outstanding  sophomore  student  in  Nursing. 

The  Bill  Mitchell  Award  is  given  annually  to  two  members  of  the 
graduating  class  who  have  shown  outstanding  qualities  of  scholarship 
and  leadership  and  maintained  an  attitude  of  unselfish  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  their  fellow  students  and  the  University  as  a  whole. 
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The  Nursing  Honors  Scholarship,  consisting  of  the  amount  of  the 
tuition  charge  for  legal  residents  of  North  Carolina  for  one  semester  of 
the  junior  year  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is 
awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  cumulative  quality  point 
ratio  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  of  all  those  students  enrolled  in 
the  program  leading  to  a  B.S.  degree  with  a  major  in  Nursing. 

The  Publications  Award  is  given  annually  to  the  staff  member  of  one 
of  the  three  campus  publications-newspaper,  literary  magazine,  or 
annual-for  a  distinctive  contribution,  either  creative  or  by  service  to  a 
campus  publication. 

The  Society  of  Sigma  Xi  Student  Research  Award  is  made  to 
students  who  have  demonstrated  outstanding  research  capability. 

The  Student  Activities  Board  Award  is  given  annually  to  a  student  or 
students  for  distinguished  service  and  for  dedication  to  the  Board's 
ideals. 

The  Student  Government  Award  is  to  be  awarded  annually  by  the 
Student  Legislature  to  the  student  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  who  has  most  exemplified  the  ideal  of  unselfish  dedication 
to  student  government  and  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  students  during  the 
current  year. 

The  Virginia  Dare  Chapter  of  the  National  Society  of  Daughters  of 
the  American  Colonists  Award  is  to  be  made  annually  to  a  freshman  for 
overall  academic  performance  and  citizenship. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  Award  is  presented  annually  to  an 
outstanding  senior  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  for  overall 
achievement. 


Chancellor's  List 

The  Chancellor's  List  is  a  record  of  all  students  whose  academic 
record  merits  special  recognition  from  the  University.  In  order  to 
qualify  for  the  Chancellor's  List,  a  student  must  take  a  full  program  (at 
least  fifteen  semester  hours  of  work)  and  maintain  a  quality  point 
average  of  at  least  3.00  (a  grade  of  B  with  no  grade  lower  than  a  C). 


Commencement  Marshals 

The  juniors  who  have  the  highest  scholastic  averages  are  honored  by 
being  named  Commencement  Marshals.  The  Marshal  who  has  the  best 
academic  record  is  designated  Chief  Marshal.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
selection,  the  University  considers  as  juniors  those  students  who  will 
have  completed  89  hours  of  degree  work  at  the  end  of  the  spring 
semester.  Juniors  who  have  not  completed  their  last  two  semesters  of 
work  or  their  last  twenty-four  credit  hours  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  shall  not  be  considered  as  eligible  as  marshals. 
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Alumni  Association 

Graduating  seniors  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  Alumni  Association.  Membership  can 
help  the  student  to  maintain  friendships  of  college  days  and  to  maintain 
a  mutually  beneficial  association  with  the  University.  The  Association 
provides  an  avenue  through  which  the  alumnus  can  contribute  in  a 
meaningful  way  to  the  financial  resources  of  the  University. 

The  graduate  should  notify  the  Alumni  Office  of  address  changes 
and  significant  events  in  his  life,  such  as  marriage,  births,  new  positions 
and  honors.  In  this  way  adequate  records  can  be  maintained,  and  the 
Alumni  Office  can  pass  good  news  along  to  friends  of  the  alumnus. 


Who's  Who  Among  Students 

Who's  Who  Among  Students  in  American  Universities  and  Colleges 
was  organized  "to  provide  a  democratic,  national  basis  for  the 
recognition  of  outstanding  campus  leaders,"  and  in  recognizing  them, 
to  serve  them.  Criteria  for  membership  includes  character,  scholarship, 
leadership  in  extracurricular  activities,  and  the  possibility  of  future 
usefulness  to  business  and  to  society.  Nominations  for  membership  in 
this  select  organization  are  made  twice  yearly  by  a  joint  faculty/student 
committee. 
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Facilities  and  Services 


Facilities 


University  Residence  Halls 

UNCC  offers  a  new  concept  in  on-campus  housing.  Two  high-rise 
residence  halls  provide  a  relaxed  and  congenial  atmosphere  for  living 
and  learning.  While  housing  approximately  500  students  each,  the 
dorms  are  designed  to  provide  each  student  with  privacy  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  enjoy  the  close  relationship  of  small  group  living.  A  third 
residence  hall  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  mid- 1972,  with  a  fourth 
dormitory  planned  for  the  fall  of  1973.  The  completion  of  these  two 
additional  facilities  will  bring  the  University's  capacity  for  on-campus 
residence  housing  to  2,000  students. 

Each  room  includes  study  and  sleeping  areas  for  two  students, 
equipped  with  built-in  dressers,  study  desks  and  closets.  In  addition  to 
the  well-planned  dormitory  rooms,  each  floor  is  equipped  with  a  central 
lounge,  study,  typing,  and  seminar  rooms.  Two  high  speed  elevators 
service  each  air-conditioned  residence  hall. 

The  main  floor  contains  the  office  of  the  resident  administrator, 
student  mail  boxes,  a  concessions  area,  library,  lounge,  and  student 
government  offices.  The  lower  floor  contains  a  recreation  room, 
laundry  room  and  area  for  trunk  storage. 

The  University  has  no  requirement  regarding  on  campus  residence. 
Dormitory  space  is  limited  and  is  filled  early.  If  a  student  plans  to  live 
in  the  dormitory,  he  should  apply  as  soon  as  possible.  An  application 
form  will  be  sent  to  the  entering  student  at  the  time  of  his  final 
admission  to  the  University.  A  $50  deposit  must  accompany  each 
application. 


Library 

The  Atkins  Library  is  at  the  heart  of  the  development  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  A  major  addition  to  this 
facility,  the  Dalton  Library  Tower  gives  the  University  the  necessary 
room  to  develop  a  truly  outstanding  collegiate  library. 

The  library  has  an  open-shelf  collection  of  approximately  150,000 
volumes,  with  a  capacity  to  hold  more  than  500,000  in  the  future.  In 
addition  to  the  bound  volumes,  the  library  contains  50,000  volumes  in 
microfilm.  More  than  2,000  journals  are  received  through  subscription. 
The  library  has  a  seating  capacity  of  1 ,300. 

Named  a  depository  for  government  documents  in  1964,  the  library 
receives  each  year  thousands  of  publications  produced  by  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  Back  files  of  the  New  York  Times,  the  Charlotte 
Observer,  the  Charlotte  News,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  other  major 
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newspapers  are  available  on  microfilm.  Sound  recordings  and  some 
motion  pictures  are  also  available.  In  addition,  a  general  pamphlet  file 
as  well  as  a  curriculum  materials  file  contain  non-book  materials  of 
value  to  all  students.  The  latter  file  is  particularly  useful  to  those  stu- 
dents who  plan  to  teach  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

A  special  collection  of  material  relating  to  North  and  South  Carolina 
is  located  in  the  special  collection  room  on  the  main  floor  of  the  tower. 
An  archives  collection,  located  in  the  vault,  includes  manuscripts, 
photographs,  and  other  material  relating  to  the  history  of  the 
University. 

The  Library  of  Congress  classification  system  is  used  for  the 
arrangement  of  books  and  periodicals  in  the  Atkins  Library. 

Facilities  for  obtaining  both  positive  and  negative  copies  of  library 
materials  are  available.  Books  and  periodicals  not  available  in  the  Atkins 
Library  may  be  obtained  from  other  libraries  through  Inter-library 
Loan,  photocopies  usually  being  substituted  for  articles  of  less  than 
twenty  pages. 

Exhibits  featuring  the  work  of  both  campus  and  community  artists 
are  frequently  presented  in  lobby  areas,  as  are  special  displays  of  library 
materials. 

The  library  provides  students  with  general  and  recreational  reading 
materials  in  addition  to  materials  directly  related  to  classroom  work. 
Comfortable  reading  areas  are  provided  throughout  the  building.  Stu- 
dent carrells  and  tables  are  provided  for  concentrated  study.  Microfilm 
readers  are  provided  for  materials  requiring  their  use. 

The  Atkins  Library  collection  contains  some  rare  works,  some 
beautifully  printed  and  bound  works  and  some  books  autographed  by 
important  persons. 

Friends  of  the  library  have  played  a  significant  role  in  developing  the 
present  collection.  Gifts  of  money  and  volumes  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
library's  resources. 


University  Center 

The  University  Center  is  the  community  center  of  the  University  for 
all  members  of  the  University  family-students,  faculty,  administration, 
alumni  and  guests.  The  Center  provides  for  the  services,  conveniences, 
and  amenities  the  members  of  the  University  family  need  in  their  daily 
life  on  the  campus  and  for  getting  to  know  and  understand  one  another 
through  informal  association  outside  the  classroom. 

The  Center  building  houses  the  cafeteria,  games  room,  lounge, 
gallery  area,  a  large  multi-purpose  room  with  facilities  for  dances, 
lectures,  films,  and  banquets,  meeting  rooms,  offices  of  student 
government  and  major  publications,  hobby  shops,  and  an  information 
center. 
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Bookstore 

In  addition  to  required  textbooks,  the  campus  bookstore  makes  avail- 
able paperback  books  for  leisure  reading,  records,  sweatshirts  and 
jackets,  campus  emblems,  personal  grooming  items,  and  routine  school 
supplies. 


Services 


Transportation 

Charlotte  City  Coach  Lines  provides  bus  transportation  from  Char- 
lotte to  the  campus  on  a  regular  schedule  connecting  with  established 
routes.  Detailed  information  regarding  routes,  times  and  fares  may  be 
obtained  from  the  main  office  of  the  Charlotte  City  Coach  Lines  or  at 
the  University  Center  Information  Desk.  Weekly  passes  may  be 
purchased  at  either  location. 


University  Counseling  Center 

The  University  Counseling  Center,  1 16  Administration  Building,  is  a 
psychological  service,  available  at  no  cost  to  the  University  community. 
Staffed  by  professionally  trained  counselors  and  psychologists,  the 
service  is  designed  to  assist  individuals  in  developing  a  more  effective 
and  satisfactory  adjustment  in  college  life. 

Individuals  may  receive  assistance  in  resolving  personal  problems, 
exploring  educational  and  vocational  goals,  and  developing  more 
effective  reading  and  study  skills.  Consultation  services  are  available  to 
University  groups  and  agencies. 


Placement  Service 

The  Placement  Office  serves  undergraduates,  graduate  students, 
graduating  students,  and  alumni  by  assisting  them  in  developing  their 
career  objectives  and  in  obtaining  employment.  Files  maintained  by  the 
Placement  Office  (located  in  Room  01  Atkins  Library)  contain 
information  on  business  firms,  governmental  agencies  and  school 
systems,  as  well  as  announcements  of  scholarships  and  fellowships  for 
graduate  schools.  These  files  are  open  to  UNCC  students  for  browsing. 

Students  who  wish  to  earn  part  of  their  educational  expenses  or  gain 
work  experience  may  register  for  part-time,  full-time,  or  summer  em- 
ployment off  campus.  Every  effort  is  made  to  assist  the  student  who 
expresses  a  need  for  employment  and  where  possible  to  place  him  in  a 
position  relating  to  his  vocational  goal. 
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Degree  candidates  register  with  the  Placement  Office  on  a  voluntary 
basis  early  in  their  graduating  year.  This  enables  them  to  have  inter- 
views with  on-campus  recruiters  from  business,  industry,  governmental 
agencies,  and  educational  systems.  Some  graduate  schools  also  send 
representatives  to  the  campus.  The  credentials  filed  by  graduating 
students  are  retained  on  a  permanent  basis. 


Computer  Center 

The  Computer  Center  houses  a  Burroughs  B5500  Computer,  pro- 
viding the  University  one  of  the  most  modern  computer  systems 
available.  The  Computer  Center  provides  academic  support  for  students 
and  faculty  members,  not  only  in  computer  science,  but  in  all  other 
facets  of  academic  activity. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  use  computing  as  a  new  resource  in 
learning.  As  a  learning  resource,  the  computer  enables  students  and 
faculty  to  deal  with  realistic  problems  rather  than  over-simplified 
models,  and  it  frees  time  for  thought  and  insight  by  lessening  the  time 
spent  in  the  drudgery  of  problem-solving  and  in  the  analysis  of  data. 


Health  Service 

The  University  Health  Service,  housed  in  a  new  building  completed 
in  1971,  is  operated  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  The  new 
building  has  a  capacity  for  22  patients,  with  8  semi-private  rooms  and  6 
private  rooms.  A  physician  is  employed  on  a  full-time  basis.  He  has 
regular  hours  daily  and  is  on  call  for  emergencies.  Registered  nurses  are 
on  duty  at  all  times. 

The  Health  Center  offers  comprehensive  care  to  all  students  with 
referral  available  when  the  services  of  a  specialist  are  required. 
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Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service 


Director:  N.  W.  Schul 

Associate  Director:  J.  R.  Hampton 

Associate  Director:  H.  H.  Martin 

Associate  Director:  L.  G.  Owen 

Conference  Coordinator:  D.  G.  Lakin 

The  Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service  was  estab- 
lished in  January  of  1970  to  initiate  new  approaches  to  continuing 
urban  and  community  problems.  The  Institute  serves  as  a  catalyst,  con- 
venor and  coordinator  of  urban  studies,  community  service  and  regional 
community  research  programs  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte.  It  stimulates  and  facilitates  the  continual  academic  and  pro- 
fessional involvement  of  the  University  in  teaching,  public  service  and 
research  programs  particularly  related  to  problems  associated  with 
urbanization.  The  Institute  looks  on  the  greater  Southern  Piedmont 
region  as  its  primary  laboratory. 

In  addition  to  initiating  programs,  the  Institute  supplements  and 
complements  urban  studies  and  community  service  efforts  at  other 
colleges  and  universities  in  North  Carolina.  The  office  of  the  Vice 
President  for  Research  and  Public  Service  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  coordinates  the  programs  on  the  Charlotte,  Chapel  Hill,  and 
Raleigh  campuses. 

The  Institute  acts  as  a  clearinghouse  to  bring  people  and 
organizations  needing  help  together  with  others  who  can  give  it.  It 
serves  as  a  convenor  of  people,  groups,  and  institutions  and  has 
provided  the  opportunity  for  conducting  research  and  extension  in 
various  communities.  It  has  sponsored  conferences,  seminars,  short 
courses,  and  lecture  series  and  will  increasingly  experiment  with  private, 
state  and  federal  urban  programs.  The  Institute  also  acts  as  a  consultant 
to  federal,  state  and  local  governments. 

The  Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service  plans  to 
take  the  leadership  in  various  ways  to  develop  more  effective  com- 
munication and  cooperation  between  the  State  and  its  communities 
regarding  local  problems  that  can  be  effectively  dealt  with  only  in  a 
larger  context. 

The  Institute  uses  the  interdisciplinary  team  approach  in  seeking 
answers  for  urban  regional  problems.  Resources  are  freely  drawn  from 
every  UNCC  department,  other  campuses  of  the  University,  and  other 
public  and  private  talent  wherever  it  may  be  found. 

For  further  information  write: 

Director 

Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

UNCC  Station 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213 
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ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 


Admissions 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  accepts  applications 
for  admission  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  study. 

Undergraduate  students  seeking  application  forms  and  admissions 
information  should  address  inquiries  to  the  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Admissions,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina  28213.  Students  seeking  application  forms  and  infor- 
mation about  graduate  study  should  address  inquiries  to  the  Director  of 
Graduate  Studies,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213. 

As  a  rule,  applications  may  be  made  for  the  regular  semesters  be- 
ginning in  August  and  January  and  for  the  two  summer  terms  beginning 
in  June  and  July.  Applications  for  any  semester  or  term  should  be 
submitted  in  accordance  with  the  application  dates.  The  University  may 
alter  these  application  dates  in  accordance  with  available  resources  and 
the  enrollment  limitation  established  by  the  North  Carolina  General 
Assembly. 

The  University  considers  all  applications  without  regard  to  race, 
color,  or  sex.  The  University  reserves  the  right  to  withhold  the  admis- 
sion of  any  applicant  who  fails  to  meet  the  general  requirements  for 
admission  or  the  specific  requirements  listed  for  freshmen,  transfers  or 
graduates. 

Requirements  for  Undergraduate  Admission 
General  Requirements 

1 .  Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  character. 

2.  Evidence  of  good  physical  and  mental  health.  The  applicant's  med- 
ical report  properly  completed  on  the  form  sent  to  the  applicant 
with  the  notice  of  conditional  admission  must  be  received  and  ap- 
proved by  the  University  Health  Service  before  final  admission  can 
be  granted. 

3.  Satisfactory  record  of  scholastic  achievement.  The  minimum 
evidence  of  academic  promise  presented  under  Admission  to  Fresh- 
man Standing  or  Admission  of  Transfer  Students  does  not  assure 
automatic  admission.  Space  factors  and  out-of-state  quotas  must  be 
considered.  The  Committee  on  Admissions  may  disapprove  the  ap- 
plication of  any  applicant  for  cause. 

4.  Application  fee  of  $10  which  is  not  deductible  and  is  not 
refundable. 


Admission  to  Freshman  Standing 

An  applicant  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  should  be  a 
graduate  of  an  accredited  secondary  school  and  should  have  the 
recommendation  of  his  principal,  headmaster,  or  guidance  counselor. 
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Either  of  two  forms  may  be  used  for  sending  the  secondary  school 
record  to  the  University.  The  applicant  may  use  the  form  sent  to  him 
with  his  application  or  the  form  adopted  by  his  secondary  school.  The 
secondary  school  record  should  show  the  grades  through  the  junior  year 
and  courses  in  progress  in  the  senior  year,  rank  in  class,  and  pertinent 
test  data. 

The  nongraduate  must  be  19  years  of  age,  have  a  high  school  equiva- 
lency certificate,  and  present  evidence  of  succeeding  in  his  selected 
curriculum. 

The  principal  or  counselor  must  furnish  a  satisfactory  recom- 
mendation. Failure  of  the  principal  or  counselor  to  make  any 
recommendation  will  result  in  the  record  being  returned  to  the  school 
for  completion. 

Evidence  of  sixteen  acceptable  units,  thirteen  of  which  must  be  basic 
academic  courses,  is  required.  The  suggested  distribution  is  English, 
four  units;  algebra  and  geometry,  three;  foreigh  language,  two;  social 
sciences,  two;  science,  one;  electives,  four.  Emphasis  will  vary  according 
to  the  College  of  the  University  into  which  admission  is  sought. 
Engineers  must  present  algebra,  trigonometry,  plane  and  solid  geometry 
or  the  equivalent  in  integrated  courses.  Nursing  majors  should  present 
chemistry. 

Each  applicant  must  present  satisfactory  scores  on  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Meeting 
certain  scholastic  levels  on  the  tests  does  not  guarantee  admission.  All 
relevant  factors  are  considered,  but  the  secondary  school  record  carries 
greater  weight  in  the  prediction  than  do  the  SAT  scores.  All  factors 
considered  collectively  and  individually  in  proportion  to  their 
contribution  must  indicate  that  the  freshman  applicant  has  a  reasonable 
chance  of  succeeding  in  his  selected  curriculum. 

Architecture  and  engineering  applicants  are  required  to  have  at  least 
450  on  the  mathematics  portion  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  applicant  to  see  that  the  Office  of 
Admissions  receives  an  official  score  report.  Typed  and  handwritten 
scores  cannot  be  used  for  admission  purposes  since  scores  must  be 
received  from  CEEB  on  magnetic  tape  for  computer  processing. 

Transfer  applicants  with  less  than  sophomore  standing  must  meet  all 
entrance  requirements  for  freshmen,  including  satisfactory  scores  on 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  must  have  a  C  average  on  all  work 
undertaken  at  the  other  institutions  as  well  as  C  grades  in  work 
accepted  by  the  University. 


Advanced  Placement  Course  Credit 

Any  student  may  apply  for  course  credit  in  appropriate  subjects  if 
he  has  had  an  Advanced  Placement  Course  in  secondary  or  preparatory 
school  and  has  received  a  score  of  4  or  5  on  the  Advanced  Placement 
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Test.  Grades  of  3  will  be  granted  credit  provided  that  the  departmental 
chairmen  concerned  approve.  The  advanced  placement  privilege  gives 
students  a  wider  range  of  course  selection  and  may  reduce  the  amount 
of  time  required  to  earn  a  degree. 


Admission  of  Transfer  Students 

A  student  transferring  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  must  request  an  official  transcript  from  the  secondary  school 
of  graduation  and  from  each  college  or  institution  beyond  the  high 
school  attended  showing  honorable  dismissal,  good  standing,  and 
eligibility  to  return.  Also  recommendations  should  be  sent  from  all 
institutions  previously  attended. 

To  be  admitted,  a  transfer  applicant  must  have  a  C  average  (2.0 
based  on  an  A  grade  being  equated  at  4  points  according  to  our  method 
of  computation)  or  better  on  all  courses  attempted  at  the  institution 
attended;  must  have  at  least  a  C  grade  average  in  all  courses  that  are 
acceptable  for  evaluation;  and  must  have  a  C  grade  or  better  on  each 
course  accepted  for  transfer  credit. 

Transfer  students  will  be  accepted  as  freshmen  only  when  they  meet 
all  freshman  entrance  requirements,  including  satisfactory  scores  on  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  and  meet  the  requirements  also  of  transfer 
students. 

To  be  admitted  as  a  non-freshman  transfer  student  the  applicant 
must  have  acquired  sufficient  credits  at  an  accredited  institution  to 
have  the  equivalent  of  sophomore  standing  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte.  In  no  case  shall  less  than  24  semester  hours  of 
acceptable  transfer  credits  be  considered  the  equivalent  of  sophomore 
standing. 

Applicants  may  be  asked  to  take  special  tests  as  a  condition  of 
admission. 

The  University  accepts  up  to  64  hours  of  academic  credit  (66  in- 
cluding two  semester  hours  of  required  physical  education)  from  a 
junior  or  community  college  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  no 
more  than  68  semester  hours  of  academic  credit  (70  including  two  in 
physical  education)  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Engineering  degrees. 


Transfer  to  Engineering  Technology 

Technical  institute  graduates  who  wish  to  enter  the  engineering  tech- 
nology program  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  must 
meet  the  following  requirements: 


(1) 


Earn  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree,  or  its  equivalent,  in  a 
field  appropriate  to  the  option  which  the  student  plans  to  enter. 
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(2)  Achieve  an  overall  quality-point  average  of  at  least  2.2  (based  on  the 
4.0  scale)  on  all  courses  taken  at  the  technical  institute.  Exceptions  to 
this  requirement  will  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  individual  merit. 

(3)  Complete  satisfactorily  the  prerequisite  background  courses  for  the 
option  which  the  student  plans  to  enter. 

Acceptance  of  the  A.A.S.  indicates  the  acceptance  of  64  semester 
hours  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Engineering  Technology. 


Evaluation  of  Transfer  Credits 

Transcripts  are  evaluated  by  examiners  in  the  Office  of  Admissions 
and  the  results  are  mailed  to  each  applicant.  Application  of  transferred 
credits  to  a  major  or  related  work  is  the  responsibility  of  the  depart- 
ment chairman  of  the  major.  Upon  examination  or  interview  he  may 
disallow  credits  toward  the  major  or  related  work  or  validate  credits 
accepted  but  not  assigned  as  major  or  related  work. 

In  exceptional  cases,  students  may  secure  the  equivalent  of  transfer 
credit  by  passing  previously  arranged  special  examinations.  (See  Credit 
by  Examination. ) 


College  Entrance  Examination 

All  freshman  applicants  for  admission  will  be  required  to  present 
satisfactory  scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board. 

Arrangements  for  the  tests  are  the  responsibility  of  the  applicant  and 
should  be  made  with  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Post 
Office  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540  as  early  as  possible, 
preferably  seven  to  eight  weeks  before  the  test  date.  Early  registration 
allows  time  for  clearing  up  possible  irregularities  which  might  otherwise 
delay  the  reports. 

The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  will  be  given  at  8:30  in  the  morning, 
while  the  afternoons,  beginning  at  1 :30,  are  reserved  for  not  more  than 
any  three  Achievement  Tests  on  any  one  date. 

The  Bulletin  of  Information,  with  application  blanks,  distributed 
without  charge  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  will  be 
sent  to  all  secondary  schools  that  present  candidates  for  the  tests.  The 
applications  may  be  used  for  any  College  Board  administration 
involving  the  SAT  Achievement  Tests. 

For  students  returning  from  the  Armed  Services  or  who  find  it 
impossible  or  difficult  to  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  on  one  of 
the  regularly  scheduled  dates,  the  University  provides  for  institutional 
administrations  of  the  test.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Counseling  Center  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 
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It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  applicant  to  have  the  official  examin- 
ation scores  sent  from  the  Educational  Testing  Service  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions.  Handwritten  or  typed  scores  cannot  be  used  for  official 
purposes  since  scores  must  be  received  from  CEEB  on  magnetic  tape  for 
computer  processing. 

Admission  of  Out-of-State  Students 

Up  to  15  percent  of  the  undergraduate  students  admitted  during  a 
semester  may  come  from  out  of  the  state. 


Admissions  Acceptances 

All  applications  are  acted  upon  as  soon  as  the  admissions  credentials 
are  received.  Normal  processing  procedures  require  four  to  six  weeks. 
Applications  from  freshmen  candidates  are  accepted  after  the  junior 
year  with  the  inclusion  of  the  senior  year  courses  for  which  the 
applicant  is  registered. 

The  applicant  should  take  the  SAT  during  the  junior  year  or  during 
the  July  administration  of  the  tests  in  order  to  assure  action  upon  his 
application  early  in  the  academic  year.  However,  the  University  will 
consider  test  scores  from  any  test  administration. 

Transfer  applicants  may  be  admitted  conditionally  at  the  beginning 
of  the  academic  year.  Transcripts  should  include  the  courses  for  which 
he  is  registered. 

Applicants  qualifying  for  admission  prior  to  completing  courses  in 
progress  may  be  granted  conditional  admission.  Upon  receipt  of  final  or 
supplementary  transcripts  and  notification  of  graduation,  if  applicable, 
applicants  will  receive  a  letter  of  final  admission. 

Upon  notification  of  conditional  admission,  the  applicant  must  re- 
mit an  advance  deposit  of  $100  within  three  weeks  of  the  date  of  the 
notification.  Otherwise,  the  application  will  be  withdrawn.  See  the 
section  entitled  Advance  Deposit  on  page  61. 

Entrance  Deficiencies 

Admission  with  deficiencies  in  mathematics  or  in  foreign  language 
may  be  granted  to  applicants  whose  records  are  otherwise  acceptable. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  remove  entrance  deficiencies  during 
the  summer  before  entering  the  University.  Since  the  University  offers 
no  remedial  work  in  mathematics,  this  deficiency  should  be  removed 
before  enrollment  through  a  secondary  school,  a  community  college  or 
technical  institute,  or  through  correspondence  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  or  from  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Students  provisionally  admitted  without  foreign  language  units  must 
take  two  elementary  language  courses  to  satisfy  this  deficiency. 
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If  students  are  allowed   to   enroll  with  entrance  deficiencies    all 
deficiencies  must  be  removed  before  registration  for  the  third  semester. 


Admission  of  Unclassified  Students 

An  unclassified  student  is  one  who  is  earning  University  credit,  but  is 
not  working  toward  the  completion  of  a  degree  program  at  the 
University. 

Students  in  this  category  must  meet  the  same  entrance  requirements 
as  regular  students  in  order  to  earn  University  credits.  As  a  rule,  un- 
classified students  must  have  the  approval  of  the  head  of'  the 
department  in  which  the  courses  are  to  be  taken,  to  register  for  these 
courses. 

Such  students  must  abide  by  the  regulations  as  regular  students.  If  at 
a  later  date,  an  unclassified  student  changes  to  degree  candidacy  the 
credits  earned  while  he  was  unclassified  will  be  applied  to  his  degree 
program  if  appropriate. 


Admission  of  Special  Students 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  earn  degree  credit  may  enroll  as  special 
students  without  having  to  meet  the  usual  entrance  requirements  such 
as  providing  scores  from  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  meeting 
transfer  student  qualifications.  They  will  be  admitted  on  the  following 
basis:  ° 


(1) 
(2) 


The  student  must  be  21  years  of  age  or  over. 

The  student  must  be  qualified  for  the  course  or  courses  for  which  he 
wishes  to  enroll,  either  by  previous  academic  work  or  by  experience 
in  the  military  or  business  worlds. 

(3)  The  student  must  understand  at  the  time  of  his  registration  that  no 
work  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree  until  he  has  qualified  for 
admission  by  meeting  the  regular  entrance  requirements. 

(4)  The  student  must  understand  that  he  may  not  deprive  a  degree 
student  of  a  place  in  class.  Therefore,  admission  and,  perhaps 
enrollment  is  contingent  upon  space.  ' 

(5)  Special  Students  must  apply  each  semester  or  summer  session  in 
accordance  with  the  application  dates. 

(6)  Special  Students  who  have  done  previous  college  work  elsewhere  must 
be  eligible  to  return  to  the  institution  last  attended. 


Admission  of  Transient  Students 

Students  enrolled  at  other  colleges  and  universities  who  have  the 
written  permission  from  their  institutions  to  take  specified  courses  at 
the  University  in  a  given  semester  or  summer  term  may  be  enrolled  as 
transient  students. 
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Admission  of  Auditors 

Any  student  eligible  for  admission  may  register  for  any  class  for 
audit.  The  fees  are  the  same  as  for  classes  taken  for  University  credit. 

The  participation  of  auditors  in  class  discussion  and  in  tests  or  exam- 
inations is  optional  with  the  instructor.  Auditors  receive  no  University 
credit.  They  are,  however,  expected  to  attend  class  regularly.  Notation 
of  an  audited  class  on  the  student's  permanent  record  is  made,  but  no 
grade  will  be  given. 

Adding  or  dropping  an  audit  course  is  governed  by  the  same  pro- 
cedures as  adding  or  dropping  a  course  for  credit,  and  is  processed  in 
the  same  way  through  the  Registrar's  Office. 


Admission  of  Former  Students 

A  student  must  apply  for  readmission  if  he  did  not  complete  the 
previous  semester.  Official  withdrawal  from  either  summer  term  like- 
wise necessitates  an  application  for  readmission. 

Applicants  should  apply  for  readmission  to  the  Office  of  Admissions 
in  accordance  with  the  application  dates  found  on  page  (pick  up). 

The  records  of  all  candidates  for  readmission  to  UNCC  are  reviewed 
giving  consideration  to  financial  obligations  to  UNCC  and  to  their 
academic  record,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  probability  for 
eventual  success  both  in  terms  of  general  degree  requirements  and  in 
terms  of  major  field  requirements.  This  review  will  specifically  include  a 
recommendation  from  the  candidate's  major  department  or  college. 


Freshman  Admissions  Checklist 

In  order  to  complete  an  application  for  admission  as  a  freshman  to 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  a  student  must  follow 
the  steps  below: 


(1)  Obtain  an  application  from  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  return  the 
completed  form  to  that  office.. 

(2)  Include  an  application  fee  of  $  10.00.  The  fee  is  not  refundable. 

(3)  Give  the  Secondary  School  Record  and  Recommendation  Form  to 
the  proper  high  school  officials.  Transcripts  are  accepted  after  com- 
pletion of  the  junior  year.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  admission,  a 
student  must  have  completed  16  acceptable  units,  13  of  which  must 
be  in  academic  areas.  In  addition,  the  student  must  have  completed 
courses  as  required  by  the  degree  program  for  which  he  applies. 

(4)  Present  satisfactory  scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  Admissions  Committee  will 
consider  SAT  scores  from  any  of  the  national  testings.  Each  applicant 
is  responsible  for  having  the  official  examination  scores  sent  from  the 
Educational  Testing  Service  to  the  Office  of  Admissions.  Only  official 
reports  from  Educational  Testing  Service  will  be  considered. 
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(5)  Present  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  character.  The  applicant  is 
responsible  for  requesting  the  principal  or  guidance  counselor  of  the 
secondary  school  to  furnish  the  Office  of  Admissions  with  a 
recommendation. 

(6)  Upon  conditional  admission,  complete  and  return  the  Medical 
Admissions  Requirement  Form  to  the  University  Health  Service. 

(7)  Request  a  supplementary  transcript  be  sent  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions  upon  graduation  from  high  school. 

(8)  Remit  $100  deposit  within  three  weeks  of  date  of  acceptance.  The 
deposit  applies  to  the  student's  tuition  and  is  refunded  if  notification 
of  withdrawal  is  given  by  May  1. 


Transfer  Admissions  Giecklist 

A  large  number  of  transfer  students  are  accepted  by  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  each  year.  In  order  to  complete  an 
application  for  admission  as  a  transfer  student,  the  steps  below  must  be 
followed: 


Obtain  an  application  from  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  return  the 
completed  form  to  that  office. 

Include  an  application  fee  of  $  1 0.00.  The  fee  is  not  refundable. 

Request  official  transcripts  from  all  colleges  attended  be  mailed 
directly  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

Give  Confidential  Statement(s)  to  proper  college  official(s).  The 
recommendation  is  required  from  each  college  attended. 

Request  an  official  transcript  from  the  high  school  from  which  the 
student  graduated. 

If  the  student  is  presenting  fewer  than  24  transferable  hours,  he  must 
meet  all  freshman  entrance  requirements  as  well  as  those  listed  for 
transfer  students. 

The  student  must  present  a  minimum  of  an  overall  C  average  (2  0 
based  on  the  4.0  scale,  according  to  the  UNCC  method  of 
computation)  on  all  work  attempted  at  all  institutions  previously 
attended. 

Junior  and  senior  transfer  students  must  declare  an  academic  major. 

Upon  conditional  admission,  complete  and  return  the  Medical 
Admissions  Requirement  Form  to  the  University  Health  Service. 

(10)  Remit  $100  deposit  within  three  weeks  of  acceptance.  The  deposit 
applies  to  the  student's  tuition  and  is  refunded  if  notification  of 
withdrawal  is  given  by  May  1. 


(1) 

(2) 
(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 
(9) 


Application  Dates 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  applications  the  University  is  receiving 
and  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  this  campus,  the  University  may  be 
required  to  announce  an  earlier  cutoff  date  for  applications.  Unless 
such  an  announcement  is  made,  applications  may  be  submitted  and 
completed  according  to  the  following  schedule: 
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Application 

Application 

Must  Be 

Must  Be 

Term  of  Entry 

Filed  By 

Completed  By 

First  Summer  Term,  1973 

May  1 

May  15 

Second  Summer  Term,  1973 

June  15 

July  1 

Fall  Semester,  1973 

July  1 

July  15 

Spring  Semester,  1973 

December  1 

December  15 

First  Summer  Term,  1974 

May  1 

May  15 

Second  Summer  Term,  1974 

June  15 

July  1 

Tire  University  may  alter  these  application  dates  in  accordance  with 
available  resources  and  the  enrollment  limitation  established  by  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly. 
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DEGREES  OFFERED 


Degrees  Offered 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 
With  Majors  in: 


Architecture 

French 

Biology 

Geography 

Business 

German 

Administration 

History 

Chemistry 

Mathematics 

Economics 

Philosophy 

English 

Physics 

lor  of  Science  (B.S. ) 

With  Majors  in: 

Accounting 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Law  Enforcement 

Administration 

Political 
Science 
Psychology 
Religion 
Sociology 
Spanish 


Mathematics 

Nursing 

Physics 


Bachelor  of  Creative  Arts  (B.C.  A.) 
With  Options  in: 
Art  Music  Theater 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  (B.S.E.j 
With  Options  in: 

Engineering  Analysis  and  Design 
Engineering,  Science,  Mechanics,  and  Materials 
Urban  and  Environmental  Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Engineering  Technology  (B.E.T.) 

With  Options  in: 

Civil  Electrical  Mechanical 

Master  of  Arts  in  Education 

Master  of  Education 

Master  of  Management 

Degrees  With  Distinction 

Each  of  the  preceding  degrees  is  awarded  with  high  honor,  when  the 
graduate's  quality  point  ratio  is  3.80  or  more,  or  with  honor,  when  his 
quality  point  average  is  3.40  or  more,  but  less  than  3.80. 
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Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  offered  with  majors  in  the  fol- 
lowing fields:  architecture,  biology,  business  administration,  chemistry, 
economics,  English,  French,  geography,  German,  history,  mathematics, 
philosophy,  physics,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  and 
Spanish. 


Course  Requirements 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  has  a  minimum 
number  of  required  courses  to  give  the  student  maximum  freedom  in 
selection. 


Following  are  the  required  courses: 


Semester 
Hours 
Required 


Subject 

English    g 

Option  of  Mathematics*  or  Foreign  Language**    6-8 

Natural  Science  (One  year  of  either  biology,  chemistry,  geography 

101,  geology,  physics,  or  psychology  201.  Psychology  201  may 
be  offered  as  a  natural  science  or  as  a  social  science,  but  not  as 
both.) g 

Social  Science  (To  be  selected  from  sociology,  economics,  geography 

102,  201,  or  any  300  level  geography  course,  history,  philosophy, 
political  science,  psychology,  religion,  or  sociology.)  A  course  in 
philosophy  or  religion  may  be  offered  as  a  humanity  or  as  a  social 
science,  but  not  as  both.)   6 

Humanities  (To  be  selected  from  courses  in  Black  Studies,  creative 
arts,  English,  foreign  languages,  history,  religion,  and  philosophy. 
Foreign  language  courses  at  the  100-level  do  not  fulfill  this 
requirement.  Courses  in  history,  religion,  and  philosophy  may  not 
fulfill  both  humanities  and  social  sciences  requirements. 


Total  Number  of  Semester  Hours  Required 
for  Graduation    


.120 


Note:  For  the  number  of  hours  in  the  major  department,  see  the 
requirements  of  that  department  in  the  section  entitled  Courses  of 
Study. 


A  course  in  logic  may  be  substituted  for  one  course  in  mathematics.  The  rest  of 
^a  student's  course  work  is  under  the  advisement  of  his  department. 
*  Or  proficiency  in  language  equivalent  to  completion  of  the  fourth  semester 

mis  is  to  be  determined  by  the  score  on  the  Language  Placement  Test. 
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Quality  Point  Requirements 

In  all  courses  attempted  at  the  University,  a  minimum  overall  quality 
point  average  of  2.00  is  required. 

In  all  courses  in  the  major  department,  a  minimum  overall  quality 
point  average  of  2.00  is  required. 

Course  Level  Requirement 

Junior  and  Senior  students  are  required  to  have  the  consent  of  their 
major  department  to  enroll  in  any  course  below  the  300  level,  not 
required  in  their  degree  program. 

Residence  Requirements 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  a  Bachelor's  Degree  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  that  a  student  must  earn 
the  last  30  semester  hours  of  credit  at  the  University.  The  last  12 
semester  hours  of  the  work  in  his  major  field  must  be  earned  at  the 
University.  Exception  to  either  of  these  hour  provisions  may  be  made 
upon  the  approval  of  the  student's  major  department  in  consultation 
with  the  department  offering  the  course  or  courses  in  question  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  college  of  the  student's  major. 

Course  work  taken  in  residence  shall  be  construed  to  mean  course 
work  offered  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  and 
taken  on  the  Charlotte  campus. 

Requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Creative  Arts  Degree 

To  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Creative  Arts  degree,  a  student  must  have 
completed  a  minimum  of  eight  semesters  of  work  (or  its  equivalent) 
and  meet  the  following  stipulations: 

1.  The  last  two  semesters  must  be  completed  in  residence  in  the 
BCA  program. 

2.  The  student  must  have  a  recommendation  from  his  major  pro- 
fessor, by  two  other  professors  in  the  field,  and  by  two  additional 
professors  from  outside  the  candidate's  field. 

3.  The  candidate's  portfolio,  manuscript,  or  performance  must  be 
appraised  by  his  major  professor  and  two  other  professors  from 
outside  the  candidate's  field. 

4.  The  student  must  have  a  recommendation  by  a  review  board  of 
three  students  from  his  field. 


Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  offered  with  majors  in  the 
following  fields  of  study:  accounting,  biology,  chemistry,  law  enforce- 
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ment  and  administration,  mathematics,  nursing,  and  physics.  The 
minimum  requirements  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  listed  on  page  39. 

Foreign  Language  Requirements 

If  a  student  elects  the  foreign  language  option,  he  is  expected  to 
achieve  and  demonstrate  proficiency  in  a  language  other  than  English. 
Proficiency  must  at  least  equal  that  obtained  by  successful  completion 
of  202-level  language  courses. 

A  student  who  presents  four  high  school  units  in  the  same  foreign 
language  will  be  presumed  to  have  satisfied  the  foreign  language  option 
of  the  general  degree  requirements,  even  though  he  receives  no 
University  credit  in  that  language. 

The  student  who  presents  two  units  in  a  given  language  tor  entrance 
and  who,  by  placement  test,  is  found  capable  of  enrolling  in  the  201 
course  in  the  same  language,  can  satisfy  the  general  degree  requirement 
by  successfully  completing  the  201  and  202  courses  in  that  language. 

The  student  who,  on  the  basis  of  placement  results,  is  advised  to 
repeat  the  elementary  course  will  receive  credit  for  doing  so.  He  may 
also  choose  to  take  an  elementary  course  in  another  foreign  language 
for  elective  credit. 

A  student  provisionally  admitted  without  foreign  language  units 
must  take  two  elementary  language  courses  for  which  he  receives 
elective  credit. 

A  student  transferring  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  with  two  or  more  years  of  college  work  in  an  ancient  or 
modern  language  not  taught  at  the  University,  with  a  grade  of  at  least  C 
in  each  course,  will  be  deemed  to  have  fulfilled  his  foreign  language 
requirement,  provided  he  has  completed  satisfactorily  two  years  of  high 
school  foreign  language. 

Students  transferring  from  other  colleges  will  take  language  place- 
ment tests  in  the  language  they  intend  to  continue  at  the  University, 
and  they  will  be  advised  to  register  for  the  course  for  which  they  are 
best  fitted,  according  to  their  placement  test  scores,  for  best  results  in 
their  language  sequence.  They  may  not,  however,  receive  credit  again 
for  courses  the  equivalent  of  which  have  already  been  accepted  for 
transfer  credit. 


Requirements  for  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Engineering  Degree  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
specifies  that  a  student  must  earn  the  last  30  semester  hours  of  credit  at 
the  University.  The  last  12  semester  hours  of  the  work  in  his  major  field 
must  be  earned  at  the  University.  Exception  to  either  of  these  hour 
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provisions  may  be  made  upon  approval  of  the  student's  major  depart- 
ment in  consultation  with  the  department  offering  the  course  or 
courses  in  question  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering. 

Course  work  taken  in  residence  shall  be  construed  to  mean  course 
work  offered  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  and 
taken  on  the  Charlotte  campus. 

Course  Requirements 

English  101  and  102      6 

Humanities  and  Social  Science*    18 

Economics  20 1      3 

Mathematics  104,  143,  144,  244,  271 

and  one  approved  300-level  course      18 

Chemistry  101  and  102     8 

Physics  222  and  231      6 

Science  Elective*     3 

Engineering  101,  102,  251,  and  252      6 

ESM  241,  242,  311      9 

EAD211  and  212     6 

Major  Option  Courses*      28 

Minor  Option  Courses*     15 

Total  Number  of  Semester  Hours  Required 
for  Graduation    1 26 

Quality  Point  Requirements 

In  all  courses  attempted  at  the  University,  a  minimum  overall  quality 
point  average  of  2.00  is  required. 

In  all  courses  attempted  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  a  minimum 
quality  point  average  of  2.00  is  required. 

Course  Level  Requirements 

Junior  and  Senior  students  must  have  the  consent  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  to  enroll  in  any  100  or  200  courses  not  required  in  their 
degree  program.  The  Engineering  electives,  the  Humanities  and  Social 
Science  electives,  and  the  Technical  or  Humanities  electives  will 
ordinarily  consist  of  sequences  of  related  courses  and  are  subject  to  the 
prior  approval  of  the  College. 

Requirements  for  the  Degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Engineering  Technology 

The  residence  requirement  for  the  Bachelor  of  Engineering  Tech- 
nology degree  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  specifies 


*For  specific  details  of  these  requirements  see  pages  84-85. 
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that  the  last  30  semester  hours  of  credit  must  be  earned  at  UNCC  and 
that  the  last  12  semester  hours  of  work  in  the  major  field  must  be 
earned  at  this  university. 


Course  Requirements 

Pre-requisite  courses  for  entering  the  Engineering  Technology  pro- 
gram, normally  taken  at  a  Technical  Institute  or  Junior  College,  are 
listed  in  page  99. 

In  addition,  the  following  UNCC  courses  are  required  for  the  B.E.T. 
degree: 

Title  Sem.  Hours 

Chemistry  101  (or  other  Natural  Science)   4 

Computer  Science  (CSC)  100 3 

Economics  201  or  202 3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  electives 9 

Free  electives 6 

Major  electives 6 

Engineering  Analysis    9 

Specified  courses  in  major  area  of  study  (see    p.  99.         )    24 

Total    64 

Transfer  credit  for  A.A.S.  degree   64 

Total  number  of  semester  hours  required  for  B.E.T.  degree 128 

Quality  Point  Requirements 

In  all  courses  attempted  at  the  University,  a  minimum  overall  quality 
point  average  of  2.00  is  required. 

In  all  courses  attempted  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  a  minimum 
quality  point  average  of  2.00  is  required. 


Second  Baccalaureate  Degree 

A  student  earning  his  first  baccalaureate  degree  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  may  be  awarded  a  second  baccalaureate 
degree  either  simultaneously  with  or  subsequent  to  the  first  provided 
that: 


1)  An  application  for  the  second  degree  is  filed  by  the  date 
specified  in  the  University  calendar  and  is  approved  by  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  the  second  degree  and  the  Department 
Chairman  of  the  major  department  for  the  second  degree. 


2)    The  second  degree  is  in  a  different  major  from  the  first. 
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3)  All  requirements  for  the  second  degree  are  met. 

4)  The  total  semester  hours  earned  are  at  least  24  semester  hours 
beyond  those  applied  to  the  first  degree. 

A  transfer  student  holding  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  another  in- 
stitution may  be  awarded  a  second  baccalaureate  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  by  meeting  the  residence  requirements  in 
addition  to  the  four  requirements  above. 


Honors  Program 

The  purpose  of  honors  programs  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  is  to  stimulate  the  potentially  creative,  imaginative  or  bril- 
liant student,  to  develop  his  potential,  and  to  give  recognition  for  such 
development. 

Honors  work  will  emphasize  independent  study.  The  student  may 
take  honors  work  as  early  as  his  first  semester.  To  qualify  for  grad- 
uation with  honors  recognition,  the  student  must  be  admitted  formally 
to  honors  candidacy  by  the  University  Honors  Council  at  least  three 
semesters  before  graduation  and  pursue  honors  work  during  the  last 
three  semesters  before  graduation. 

To  qualify  for  graduation  with  honors  recognition  the  student  must 
present  no  less  than  12  semester  hours  of  upper  division  honors  work, 
at  least  six  of  which  must  be  in  research  and/or  the  production  of  an 
acceptable  honors  thesis  or  its  equivalent.  The  student  may  withdraw 
from  honors  courses  without  penalty,  and  the  student  may  withdraw  at 
any  time  from  the  program  without  penalty.  He  will  be  given  credit 
towards  graduation  for  any  completed  honors  course. 

When  possible,  non-candidates  for  honors  recognition  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  enroll  in  and  receive  credit  for  honors  courses  with  the  grades 
of//,  P,  or  No  Credit  being  recorded. 


be 


The  grading  system  for  honors  courses,  except  as  stated  above  shall 


Pass  Honors 

Pass  (no  honors  credit  but  course  credit) 

No  Credit  (no  course  or  grade  credit  or  penalty) 

The  credit  system  for  honors  courses  is  as  follows: 

a.  Regular  credit  for  lower  division  (freshman-sophomore)  honors 
courses. 
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Double  credit  for  the  student  receiving  a  Pass  Honors  grade  in  an 
upper  (junior-senior)  honors  course;  regular  course  credit  for  a 
student  receiving  a  Pass  grade  in  an  upper  division  honors  course, 
and  no  credit  for  a  student  receiving  a  No  Credit  grade. 


Black  Studies 

Recognizing  the  problems  unique  to  Black  students  and  its  respon- 
sibilities for  address  itself  to  these  problems,  the  University  has 
established  a  Black  Studies  Program  charged  to  develop  a  relevant  Black 
Studies  Program  at  UNCC. 

A  director  has  been  hired  to  facilitate  the  implementation  of  the 
program  which  will  enable  the  University's  Black  students  to  come  to 
an  awareness  of  who  they  are,  where  they  come  from,  where  they  are 
going,  and  why. 

Through  a  generous  trust  established  by  Miss  Alice  Tate  of  New 
York  City,  the  University  will  seek  to  develop  a  variety  of  meaningful 
courses  and  cultural  opportunities  for  its  Black  students. 


Preparation  for  Professional  Schools 

Students'  may  begin  preparation  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  for  a  number  of  professional  careers.  Depending  upon  the 
professional  school's  requirements,  the  student  may  wish  to  take  a 
degree  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  or  to  transfer 
after  one,  two  or  three  years. 

Preparation  for  the  following  programs  is  offered:  Dentistry,  Journa- 
lism, Law,  Medical  Technology,  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  and  Social  Work. 

The  student  who  plans  to  enter  a  professional  school  is  advised  to 
plan  his  program  so  that  general  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts 
or  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  are  met  in  addition  to  the  requirements 
for  the  professional  program  being  considered.  The  student- planning  to 
attend  a  professional  school  should  inform  his  adviser  of  his  plans.  The 
student  should  become  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  school 
which  he  plans  to  attend. 


Dentistry  and  Medicine 

The  composite  requirements  for  entrance  to  most  medical  and 
dental  schools  in  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee, 
and  Virginia  are  as  follows: 

Biology 8  hours 

Inorganic  Chemistry     8  hours 

Organic  Chemistry     8  hours 

Quantitative  Analysis     4  hours 

(Required  by  half  the  schools  surveyed) 

Physics     8  hours 

English     12  hours 

Foreign  Language     9-12  hours 

(North  and  South  Carolina  only) 
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Journalism 

A  number  of  institutions  accept  graduate  students  in  journalism  with 
the  background  of  a  liberal  arts  degree.  Other  institutions  accept 
students  transferring  to  an  undergraduate  program  at  the  junior  year 
with  a  liberal  arts  background. 


Law 

The  University  suggests  that  the  student  planning  to  enter  law  school 
have  an  understanding  of  the  value  of  English  literature  and  com- 
position, American  history,  psychology,  logic  and  ethics,  political 
science,  economics,  government,  accounting,  mathematics,  sociology, 
Latin,  and  modern  languages.  Preparation  should  include 
comprehension  and  expression  in  words,  critical  understanding  of 
human  institutions  and  values,  and  creative  power  in  thinking.  Thus, 
any  of  several  majors  with  wisely  selected  electives  might  provide  the 
broad  educational  background  needed. 


Medical  Technology 

The  University,  through  affiliation  with  several  Schools  of  Medical 
Technology,  offers  programs  leading  to  baccalaureate  degrees  in  biology 
and  chemistry,  with  training  in  Medical  Technology.  Students 
interested  in  this  4-year  program  are  advised  to  check  the  more  detailed 
listing  under  the  individual  departments  and  to  consult  with  the 
appropriate  adviser  in  the  Departments  of  Biology  and  Chemistry. 


Pharmacy 

Students  planning  to  seek  a  Bacheior  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  degree 
may  spend  either  one  or  two  years  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  before  transferring  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  where  a  total  of  five  years,  including  those  undertaken  on 
the  Charlotte  campus,  is  required  for  the  degree. 

For  the  student  planning  to  spend  one  year  the  the  University  of 
North    Carolina    at    Charlotte,    the    following    courses    are    required- 


English  101,  102 
Social  Science  (2  semesters) 
Biology  101,  205,  205A; 
or  221,  345 


Mathematics  101,  120 
Chemistry  101,  102 
Physical  Education 
(2  semesters) 


For   the   student   planning   to   spend  two  years  on  the  Charlotte 
campus,  the  following  additional  courses  are  required: 


Humanities  (1  semester) 
Economics  201 
Physics  101,  102 


Chemistry  231,  232 
Electives  (6  hours) 
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Social  Work 

For  the  student  planning  a  career  in  social  work,  a  major  either  in 
Psychology  with  related  work  in  Sociology  or  a  major  in  Sociology  with 
related  work  in  Psychology  is  recommended.  Whichever  major  is 
chosen,  the  following  courses  should  be  included:  Psychology  303 
(Social  Psychology),  Psychology  305  (Psychology  of  Personality), 
Psychology  307  (Abnormal  Psychology),  Sociology  271  (Social  Prob- 
lems), Sociology  372  (Sociology  of  Deviant  Behavior);  Sociology  380 
(Field  of  Social  Work)  and  481  (Methods  of  Social  Work). 


Graduate  Studies 

Master  of  Education  and  Master  of  Arts  in  Education 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  offers  three  graduate 
degree  programs,  two  of  which  are  directed  primarily  to  the  in-service 
school  teachers  in  the  Metrolina  area.  The  Master  of  Education  in 
Elementary  Education  is  designed  for  elementary  school  personel.  The 
Master  of  Arts  in  Education  is  designed  chiefly  for  the  secondary  school 
teacher,  with  initial  areas  of  academic  concentration  in  English,  history, 
and  mathematics.  Additional  areas  are  to  be  added  as  rapidly  as  re- 
sources become  available. 

For  admission  to  graduate  study  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte,  application  must  be  made  on  a  form  supplied  by  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies  and  accompanied  by  appropriate  test 
scores,  letters  of  recommendation,  and  official  transcripts  of  all 
academic  work  taken  beyond  the  high  school.  Applicants  must  possess 
a  bachelor's  degree,  or  its  equivalent,  have  an  overall  quality  point 
average  of  2.50  (on  the  4  point  system)  on  all  work  beyond  high 
school,  with  an  average  of  3.0  or  better  on  the  major  or  basic  courses 
prerequisite  to  the  area  of  proposed  graduate  study.  Applicants  for 
admission  to  programs  leading  to  the  M.Ed  or  M.A.Ed,  will  normally 
possess  a  valid  North  Carolina  Class  "A"  teacher's  Certificate,  or  be 
approved  in  advance. 

At  least  half  of  all  work  offered  for  an  advanced  degree  must  be 
taken  in  courses  which  are  open  to  graduate  students  only;  the  other 
half  may  be  from  such  courses  or  from  courses  open  to  advanced  under- 
graduates and  graduate  students. 


Requirements  for  the  Master  of  Education  include  a  minimum  of 
thirty  hours  of  approved  course  work,  at  least  twelve  of  which  shall  be 
in  professional  education,  twelve  in  no  more  than  two  content  areas, 
and  six  in  electives  approved  by  the  student's  adviser.  Those  for  the 
Master  of  Arts  in  Education  include  thirty  hours  of  approved  course 
work,  of  which  at  least  eighteen  must  be  in  a  single  content  area  and  at 
least  six  in  professional  education.  No  more  than  six  hours  transfer 
credit  will  be  accepted,  except  that  up  to  twelve  hours  may  be  accepted 
from  another  campus  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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Master  of  Management 

The  University  also  offers,  through  a  thirty-six  hour  program,  a  Mas- 
ter of  Management  degree  designed  to  develop  candidates  for  leadership 
positions  in  complex  organizations  of  the  future.  Admission  to  this 
program  is  open  to  qualified  graduates  of  recognized  colleges  or  univer- 
sities accredited  by  a  regional  or  general  accrediting  agency.  There  are 
four  major  requirements  for  admission,  (1)  a  generally  satisfactory 
undergraduate  record,  (2)  an  acceptable  score  on  the  Admissions  Test 
ior  Graduate  Study  in  Business,  administered  by  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  (3)  a  description  of  any 
significant  work  experience,  and  (4)  three  supporting  letters  of 
recommendation  from  professors  or  employers. 

For  further  information,  write: 

Director  of  Graduate  Studies 

Master  of  Management  Program 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

UNCC  Station 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213 
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ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 
AND  RECORDS 


Academic  Regulations 


Grading-  Undergraduate 

The  unit  of  measurement  of  University  work  is  the  semester  hour.  It 
ordinarily  represents  one  lecture  hour  per  week  for  one  semester; how- 
ever, a  sequence  of  two  or  three  laboratory  hours  is  considered  to  be 
the  equivalent  of  one  lecture  hour. 

Letters  are  used  to  indicate  the  quality  of  work  done.  Each  letter 
carries  a  quality  point  value  for  each  semester  hour  of  work  attempted. 
The  meaning  of  each  letter  with  its  accompanying  quality  point  factor 
is: 


Letter 


Description 


Quality  Points  Per 
Semester  Hour 


A 

B 

C 

D 

F 

I 

W 

AU 


Excellent 

Good 

Fair 

Passing 

Failing 

Incomplete 

Withdrawal 

Audit 


4 
3 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Grade  of  I 

The  Grade  of  /  is  assigned  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor  when  a 
student  who  is  otherwise  passing  has  not  completed  all  the  work  in  the 
course.  The  missing  work  must  be  completed  during  the  next  semester 
in  residence  or  within  one  calendar  year  after  the  end  of  the  term  in 
which  the  /  was  assigned,  whichever  comes  first.  If  the  /  is  not  removed 
during  the  specified  time,  a  grade  of  Fis  automatically  assigned. 


Grade  of  W 

No  grade  will  be  given  for  a  course  dropped  on  or  before  the  last  day 
to  drop  courses  without  grade  evaluation.  When  a  student  withdraws 
from  a  course  after  that  date,  as  indicated  on  the  Academic  Calendar, 
but  before  the  end  of  a  semester,  and  if  in  the  opinion  of  his  instructor 
he  is  passing  at  the  time  of  withdrawal,  he  will  receive  the  grade  of  W. 
Courses  given  the  grade  of  W  do  not  count  as  hours  attempted.  The 
time  of  withdrawal  is  the  time  the  drop  card  is  accepted  by  the  Regis- 
trar's Office. 


Quality  Point  Ratio 

A  student's  quality  point  ratio  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  is  determined  by  multiplying  the  number  of  quality  points 
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for  each  grade  by  the  number  of  hours  received  in  that  course  and 
adding  all  accumulated  quality  points  together,  then  dividing  by  the 
total  number  of  hours  the  student  has  attempted,  except  those  for 
which  the  student  has  received  a  grade  of  W.  In  computing  the  quality 
point  ratio,  only  those  credits  attempted  at  campuses  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  are  included. 


Grading-  Graduate 

A  different  grading  system  is  employed  in  reporting  performance  in 
graduate  studies.  The  system  of  grades  which  is  authorized  for  graduate 
credit  enrollment  is  published  in  the  Graduate  Catalog. 


Grade  Reports 

A  report  of  final  grades  is  mailed  to  each  student  at  the  close  of  each 
term  unless  a  student  requests,  in  writing,  that  his  copy  be  mailed 
directly  to  a  parent  or  guardian. 

Parents  and  students  are  urged  to  confer  with  one  another  and  arrive 
at  a  mutual  understanding  of  the  person  and  address  to  whom  the  grade 
reports  are  to  be  sent. 

Special  reports  of  unsatisfactory  achievement  are  sent  to  the 
students  concerned  near  the  middle  of  each  regular  semester. 


Transcripts  of  Records 

Upon  written  request  by  the  student,  an  official  transcript  of  his 
academic  record  will  be  issued  to  the  person  or  institution  designated, 
provided  that  all  the  student's  obligations  to  the  University  have  been 
settled  satisfactorily. 

Each  student  is  entitled  to  one  transcript  without  cost,  regardless  of 
how  early  in  his  academic  career  the  request  may  be  made.  A  fee  of  $1 
per  copy  should  accompany  subsequent  requests. 

Requests  should  reach  the  Registrar's  Office  at  least  one  week  before 
the  date  the  transcript  is  needed. 


i  Registration  For  Credit 

Registration  in  any  course  is  limited  to  the  first  week  of  a  semester 
:  and  the  first  three  days  of  classes  of  a  summer  term.  No  credit  will  be 
:  given  to  a  student  for  a  course  unless  he  is  properly  registered  for  it. 


Assignment  of  Academic  Advisers 

Each  student  entering  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
is  assigned  an  adviser.  Usually  the  adviser  will  be  in  the  major  field 
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chosen  by  the  student.  Advisers  are  also  supplied  for  those  students 
who  have  not  chosen  a  major  field. 


Changing  of  Degree  and  Major 

A  student  may  change  from  one  degree  or  one  major  to  another  with 
the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department  of  his  new  major. 


Course  Load 

A  load  of  fifteen  semester  hours  constitutes  a  normal  full  semester 
program,  but  a  student  may  register  for  less  work.  Any  undergraduate 
student  carrying  twelve  or  more  semester  hours  will  be  considered  a 
full-time  student  by  the  University.  A  full  load  for  graduate  students 
consists  of  nine  semester  hours. 

Course  load  is  dependent  on  two  factors:  the  scholastic  ability  of  the 
student  as  reflected  by  his  scholastic  record,  and  available  study  time.  It 
is  suggested  that  a  student  whose  part-time  employment  totals  20  hours 
a  week  should  not  carry  more  than  10  semester  hours.  A  student 
working  40  hours  a  week  should  not  carry  more  than  7  semester  hours. 


Adding  or  Dropping  a  Course 

In  order  to  add  or  drop  a  course  after  the  registration  period,  a 
student  must  secure  written  permission  from  his  adviser  and  complete 
the  necessary  procedure  as  prescribed  by  the  Registrar's  Office.  No 
student  will  be  permitted  to  add  a  course  or  change  sections  of  a  course 
after  the  first  week  of  a  semester  or  the  first  three  days  of  classes  in  a 
summer  term. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  a  course  after  the  last  day  to  drop 
courses  without  grade  evaluation  will  receive  a  grade  of  W  if  in  the 
opinion  of  his  instructor  he  is  passing  at  the  time  of  withdrawal,  and 
will  receive  a  grade  of  F  if  in  the  opinion  of  his  instructor  the  student  is 
failing  the  course  at  the  time  of  withdrawal. 


Withdrawal 

Any  student  voluntarily  leaving  the  University  before  the  close  of 
the  term  must  withdraw  officially.  He  initiates  the  withdrawal  pro- 
cedure at  his  major  department.  A  student  who  is  unable  to  appear  in 
person  may  notify  the  Registrar's  Office  of  his  withdrawal  by  a  letter. 

Any  person  who  leaves  the  University  before  the  close  of  a  term 
without  withdrawing  officially  will  receive  a  grade  of  F  in  all  courses 
for  which  he  is  registered. 


College  Credit  in  Escrow 

The  University  offers  a  program  for  highly  qualified  high  school 
students  to  take  college  level  courses  for  credit.  Students  who  satis- 
factorily complete  courses  will  have  their  records  kept  for  use  at  the 
University  or  for  transfer  to  another  institution  of  higher  learning. 

Those  recommended  for  College  Credit  in  Escrow  should  be  students 
who  have  high  ability  in  a  specialized  discipline.  The  recommendation  is 
lormally  made  through  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  school 
district. 

Information  and  applications  should  be  directed  to  the  Vice  Chan- 
cellor for  Academic  Affairs  at  UNCC. 


Transfer  Credit 

Course  work  undertaken  at  other  accredited  institutions  may  be 
transferred  to  the  University  subject  to  the  following  regulations: 

Upon  Transfer 

1.  No  credits  below  C  level  will  be  accepted. 

2.  Courses  accepted  must  be  appropriate  for  approved  University  programs 
and  curricula. 

3.  A  limited  number  of  correspondence  and/or  extension  courses  may  be 
transferred. 

After  A  dmission 

1.  The  University  is  not  obligated  to  accept  any  credit  from  another 
institution  unless  the  student  has  obtained  the  prior  approval  of  the 
chairman  of  the  College  in  which  he  is  enrolled. 

2.  The  correspondence  and/or  extension  study  limitation  (3,  above)  applies. 


Credit  By  Examination 

A  student  may  pass  a  specially  prepared  examination  and  receive 
credit  for  a  University  course  without  having  to  do  the  normal  course 
work.  The  examination  will  be  designated  by  the  appropriate  depart- 
ment and  will  be  administered  either  by  the  department  or  the 
Counseling  Center.  Credit  by  examination  will  carry  no  quality  points, 
and  failures  on  such  an  examination  will  incur  no  quality-point  penalty. 
A  department  may  allow  a  student  to  take  examinations  for  courses  not 
Idien  offered  on  the  Charlotte  campus,  if  it  deems  it  appropriate  to  do 
;o. 


°ass-No  Credit  Option 

Every  student  will  be  permitted  during  his  four  undergraduate  years 
o  select  a  total  of  four  courses  in  which  he  shall  receive  an  evaluation 
of  H  (honors),  P  (pass)  or  N  C  (no  credit).  Only  one  such  course  will  be 
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selected  during  an  academic  year.  Every  course  in  the  University  is 
offered  on  this  basis  except  when  taken  by  a  student  for  departmental 
credit  toward  his  major  or  to  satisfy  all  University  degree  requirements. 
Although  units  completed  with  honors  or  pass  will  count  toward  grad- 
uation, they  will  not  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  grade-point  average. 

This  option  is  designed  to  encourage  curiosity,  exploration,  and 
experimentation  in  areas  where  a  student  has  strong  interests,  but  little 
or  no  previous  experience. 

The  student  must  declare  his  intention  to  take  a  Pass-No  Credit 
option  by  the  end  of  the  add  period  in  the  semester. 


Attendance 

The  instructional  work  of  the  University  is  designed  for  class  attend- 
ance, and  it  is  assumed  that  students  will  be  present.  Students  who  miss 
classes  will  be  responsible  for  the  work  of  those  periods.  A  missed  test 
may  cost  the  student  the  advantage  of  a  grade  to  be  counted  toward  the 
final  estimate,  since  instructors  are  not  required  to  give  make-up  tests. 

No  student  may  expect  full  credit  unless  he  has  attended  at  least  75 
percent  of  the  total  class  hours. 


Classification  of  Students 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester  regular  students  working  to- 
ward a  bachelor's  degree  are  classified  on  the  basis  of  minimum  earned 
semester  hours  as  follows: 


Classification 

Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 


Earned  Semester 
Hours 

1-23 

24-51 

52-89 

90  or  more 


Requirements  for  Continued  Enrollment 

As  a  general  rule,  each  student  will  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  for  the  first  two  semesters 
following  his  first  enrollment,  or  until  30  semester  hours  have  been 
attempted  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  whichever 
happens  last. 


As  a  general  rule,  the  summer  sessions  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  shall  be  open  to  all  students  previously  enrolled 
here,  including  students  academically  ineligible  to  continue  during  the 
regular  academic  year. 
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The    following   table   will   serve   as  a  guide   to   help   the   student 
determine  his  eligibility  to  continue. 


Hours  of  Credit  Earned, 
Including  Transfer  Credit: 

0-29 

30-59 

60-89 

90-109 

110-and  over 


Minimum   Grade  Point 
Average  to  Continue 

1.10 
1.30 
1.60 
1.80 
1.90 


After  the  student  has  earned  60  semester  hours,  he  is  expected  to 
make  at  least  a  2.0  quality  point  ratio  for  each  semester. 

No  student  will  be  suspended  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  at  the  end  of  any  semester  for  which  his  quality  point  ratio 
is  at  least  2.20. 

A  student's  quality  point  ratio  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the 
hours  he  has  attempted  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  However, 
the  grade  of  F  on  the  same  course  will  not  count  against  the  student 
more  than  once. 


Requirements  for  Removal  of  Academic  Suspension 

No  student  under  suspension  will  be  readmitted  to  the  University  if 
he  does  not  completely  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  as  stated 
elsewhere  in  this  catalog. 

In  addition,  a  studenr  who  has  been  suspended  by  reason  of  failure 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  for  continued  enrollment  as  stated  above 
will  be  ineligible  for  readmission  until  the  expiration  of  the  next  sem- 
ester following  his  suspension  (except  that  he  will  be  permitted  to 
enroll  in  the  Summer  Session)  or  until  he  meets  the  requirements  for 
continued  enrollment.  After  readmission,  he  will  be  expected  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  for  continued  enrollment. 

At  the  end  of  the  semester  in  which  the  student  fails  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  continued  enrollment  for  the  second  time,  he  will  be 
suspended  and  may  be  readmitted  only  after  meeting  the  requirements 
for  continued  enrollment. 

The  student  has  recourse  to  the  following  means  of  meeting  the 
requirements  for  readmission:  summer  sessions  and  correspondence 
courses  at  any  campus  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  which  the 
student  is  eligible  to  enroll. 

If  a  student  attends  another  institution  after  suspension  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  he  may  be  readmitted,  pro- 
vided that  he  presents  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  (24)  credit  hours  of 
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acceptable  work  from  that  institution.  In  this  case,  he  will  be  accepted 
as  a  transfer  student  and  must  satisfy  the  requirements  for  continued 
enrollment. 


Student  Responsibility 

Every  student  is  responsible  for  the  proper  completion  of  his 
academic  program,  for  familiarity  with  the  University  catalog,  for  main- 
taining the  grade  average  required,  and,  for  meeting  all  other  degree 
requirements,  including  attendance  at  the  commencement  exercises  at 
which  he  will  receive  his  diploma.  His  adviser  will  counsel  him,  but  the 
final  responsibility  remains  that  of  the  student. 

A  student  is  required  to  have  knowledge  of  and  observe  all  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  campus  life  and  student  deportment.  He  is 
responsible  for  maintaining  communication  with  the  University,  by 
keeping  on  file  with  the  Registrar's  Office  at  all  times  his  current 
address,  including  ZIP  Code,  and  telephone  number. 

Every  student,  while  he  is  associated  with  the  University,  is  expected 
to  comport  himself  in  campus  and  community  life  in  a  manner  that  will 
reflect  credit  upon  himself  and  the  University. 
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Tuition  and  Fees 

Charges  for  tuition  and  fees  vary  according  to  the  student's  status  as 
a  resident  or  nonresident  of  North  Carolina.  A  nonresident  student 
must  pay  a  higher  rate  of  tuition  than  a  legal  resident. 

Tuition  and  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  the  day  of  registration. 
Checks  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

Students  taking  eight  or  more  semester  hours  of  work  during  a  reg- 
ular semester  will  be  charged  full  tuition  and  fees.  Students  taking  less 
than  eight  hours  of  work  during  a  regular  semester  will  be  charged  a 
prorated  portion  of  tuition  and  fees  as  specified  below.  The  charges 
below  reflect  the  tuition  and  fees  for  the  1972-73  academic  year. 


Cost  Per  Semester 
For  Eight  or  More 
Semester  Hours 

Tuition 
General  Fee 
**Room  and  Board 
Total 


*Commuting 
Students 

$120.00 
79.00 

S199.00 


North  Carolina 
Resident 
Students 

$120.00 

79.00 

462.50 

$661.50 


Out-of-State 
Resident 
Students 

$    900.00 

79.00 

462.40 

$1,441.50 


Cost  Per  Semester 
For  Five  to  Seven 
Semester  Hours 

Tuition 
General  Fee 
Total 


*North  Carolina 
Students 

%  60.00 

39.75 

$99.75 


Out-of-State 
Students 

$    450.00 

39.75 

$    489.75 


Cost  Per  Semester 
For  Four  or  Fewer 
Semester  Hours 

Tuition 
General  Fee 
Total 


*North  Carolina 
Students 

$  30.01 

27.50 

$57.51 


Out-of-State 
Students 

$    225.00 

27.50 

$    252.50 


NOTE:  Residence  hall  space  is  not  available  to  students  taking  less 
than  12  semester  hours. 

*The  commuting  student  will  not  have  the  cost  of  room  and  board,  but  should 
estimate  his  cost  of  travel  to  and  from  the  campus.  Out-of-state  commuting 
students  should  use  the  cost  of  tuition  listed  in  the  third  column  in  computing 
their  total  expenses  each  semester. 
**T)ie  listing  for  room  and  board  given  above  is  for  seven-day  plan.  In  addition, 
the  University  offers  a  five-day  room  and  board  plan  available  at  a  cost  of 
$44  7.50  per  semester. 
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Additional  Expenses 

No  extra  fees  are  charged  for  laboratory  courses  as  such.  However,  a 
brokerage  charge  is  made  for  expendable  supplies  in  certain  studio  art 
courses,  and  a  $45.00  per  semester  charge  for  each  student  enrolled  in  a 
music  project  in  the  Department  of  Creative  Arts  for  private 
instruction. 

The  estimated  average  cost  of  books  and  supplies  per  semester  is 
$65.  Beginning  students  in  architecture  and  engineering  should  allow  an 
additional  expense  of  $60-$75  for  drawing  instruments,  slide  rule,  and 
supplies.  Uniforms  and  supplies  for  nurses  will  cost  approximately 
$100. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  student  should  take  into  consideration 
the  costs  of  clothing,  snacks,  recreation,  laundry,  etc.  in  planning  his 
expenses  for  each  semester. 

Tlie  University  reserves  the  right  to  make,  with  the  approval  of 
proper  authorities,  changes  in  tuition  and  fees  at  any  time. 


Housing 

Admission  to  UNCC  does  not  guarantee  residence  hall  space.  Ar- 
rangements for  on-campus  housing  are  made  after  admission  with  the 
Director  of  Housing.  See  the  Correspondence  Directory  on  the  inside 
front  cover  for  the  proper  address. 

A  deposit  of  $50,  which  is  applied  to  fall  semester  room  and  board 
charges,  must  accompany  the  completed  application  for  housing. 

Residence  Status  for  Tuition  Payment 

1.  General:  The  tuition  charge  for  legal  residents  of  North  Carolina 
is  less  than  for  nonresidents.  To  qualify  for  in-state  tuition,  a  legal 
resident  must  have  maintained  his  domicile  in  North  Carolina  for 
at  least  the  twelve  months  next  preceding  the  date  of  first  enroll- 
ment or  re-enrollrnent  in  an  institution  of  higher  education  in  this 
state.  Student  status  in  an  institution  of  higher  education  in  this 
state  shall  not  constitute  eligibility  for  residence  to  qualify  said 
student  for  in-state  tuition. 

2.  Minors:  A  minor  is  any  person  who  has  not  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen  years.  The  legal  residence  of  a  person  under  eighteen 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  first  enrollment  in  an  institution  of 
higher  education  in  this  state  is  that  of  his  parents,  surviving 
parent,  or  legal  guardian.  In  cases  where  parents  are  divorced  or 
legally  separated,  the  legal  residence  of  the  father  will  control 
unless  custody  of  the  minor  has  been  awarded  by  court  to  the 
mother  or  to  a  legal  guardian  other  than  a  parent.  No  claim  of 
residence  in  North  Carolina  based  upon  residence  of  a  guardian  in 
North  Carolina  will  be  considered  if  either  parent  is  living  unless 
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the  action  of  the  court  appointing  the  guardian  antedates  the 
student's  first  enrollment  in  a  North  Carolina  institution  of  higher 
education  by  at  least  twelve  months. 

Adults:  An  adult  is  any  person  who  has  reached  the  age  of  eight- 
een years.  Persons,  eighteen  or  more  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
first  enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher  education,  are  respon- 
sible for  establishing  their  own  domicile.  Persons  reaching  the  age 
ot  eighteen,  whose  parents  are  and  have  been  domiciled  in  North 
Carolina  for  at  least  the  preceding  twelve  months,  retain  North 
Carolina  residence  for  tuition  payment  purposes  until  domicile  in 
North  Carolina  is  abandoned.  If  North  Carolina  residence  is 
abandoned  by  an  adult,  maintenance  of  North  Carolina  domicile 
for  twelve  months  as  a  non-student  is  required  to  regain  in-state 
status  for  tuition  payment  purposes. 

Married  Students:  The  legal  residence  of  a  wife  follows  that  of 
her  husband,  except  that  a  woman  currently  enrolled  as  an 
in-state  student  in  an  institution  of  higher  education  may  con- 
tinue as  a  resident  even  though  she  marries  a  nonresident.  If  the 
husband  is  a  nonresident  and  separation  or  divorce  occurs,  the 
woman  may  qualify  for  in-state  tuition  after  establishing  her 
domicile  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  twelve  months  as  a 
non-student. 

Military  Personnel:  No  person  shall  lose  his  in-state  resident 
status  by  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  outside  of  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  A  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  may  obtain 
in -state  residence  status  for  himself,  his  spouse,  or  his  children 
after  maintaining  his  domicile  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  the 
twelve  months  next  preceding  his  or  their  enrollment  or 
re-enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher  education  in  this  state. 

Aliens:  Aliens  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  may  establish  North  Carolina  residence  in  the 
same  manner  as  any  other  nonresident. 

Property  and  Taxer.  Ownership  of  property  in  or  payment  of 
taxes  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  apart  from  legal  residence 
will  not  qualify  one  for  the  in-state  tuition  rate. 

Change  of  Status:  The  residence  status  of  ariy  student  is  deter- 
mined as  of  the  time  of  his  first  enrollment  in  an  institution  of 
higher  education  in  North  Carolina  except: 

(a)  in  the  case  of  a  nonresident  student  at  the  time  of  first 
enrollment  who  has  subsequently  maintained  domicile  as  a 
non-student  for  at  least  twelve  consecutive  months  and 

(b)  in  the  case  of  a  resident  who  abandons  his  legal  residence  in 
North  Carolina. 

In  either  case,  the  appropriate  tuition  rate  will  become  effective 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  subsequent  term  enrolled. 
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Responsibility  of  Students:  Any  student  or  prospective  student 
in  doubt  concerning  his  residence  status  must  bear  the  respon- 
sibility for  securing  a  ruling  by  stating  his  case  in  writing  to  the 
Vice  Chancellor  for  Business  Affairs.  The  student  who,  due  to 
subsequent  events,  becomes  eligible  for  a  change  in  classification, 
whether  from  out-of-state  to  in-state,  or  the  reverse,  has  the 
responsibility  of  immediately  informing  the  Registrar  of  this  cir- 
cumstance in  writing.  Failure  to  give  complete  and  correct 
information  regarding  residence  constitutes  grounds  for 
disciplinary  action. 


Advance  Deposit 

By  action  of  the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly,  each  applicant 
for  admission  who  is  accepted  by  the  University  is  required  to  remit  to 
the  University  an  advance  deposit  of  $100  to  be  applied  toward  the 
student's  tuition  and  fees  for  the  academic  term  for  which  he  has  been 
accepted.  There  is  no  advance  deposit  for  summer  school.  The  above 
applies  only  to  the  spring  and  fall  semesters.  If  the  deposit  is  not  paid 
within  three  weeks  of  the  date  of  mailing  the  notice  of  admission,  the 
applicant  shall  be  assumed  to  have  withdrawn  his  application. 

If  the  applicant,  after  remitting  his  deposit,  decides  not  to  attend  the 
University  and  gives  written  notice  of  this  decision  by  May  1 ,  in  the 
case  of  application  for  the  fall  term,  or  at  least  one  month  prior  to  the 
spring  semester,  the  deposit  shall  be  refunded  in  full. 

Each  student  enrolled  for  the  regular  academic  year  and  who  intends 
to  return  for  the  succeeding  academic  year  is  required  to  make  an 
advance  deposit  of  $50  by  May  1  for  the  next  academic  year.  The 
deposit  shall  be  applied  toward  the  student's  tuition  and  fees  in  the 
event  he  returns.  If  he  decides  not  to  return  and  gives  notice  of  decision 
within  30  days  after  the  last  date  of  the  term  in  which  he  made  the 
deposit,  or  if  the  institution  determines  that  he  is  not  eligible  to  return, 
the  deposit  shall  be  refunded  in  full. 


Application  Fee 

Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  submit  a  $10  application 
fee  with  the  application  form.  The  fee  is  not  deductible  and  is  not 
refundable. 


Late  Registration  Fee 

A  fee  of  $10  will  be  charged  for  those  registering  after  the 
designated  registration  period  each  semester.  Tfie  fee  is  not  refundable. 

Applicants  completing  their  applications  before  the  initial  regis- 
tration day  but  whose  applications  could  not  be  processed  in  time  will 
not  be  assessed  the  late  registration  fee  if  required  to  register  late. 
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Graduation  Fee 

Each  member  of  the  graduating  class  must  pay  a  graduation  fee  of 
$10  at  the  time  he  applies  for  the  degree.  This  fee  includes  the  cost  of 
the  diploma  and  the  rental  of  the  cap  and  gown.  No  reduction  of  the 
fee  is  allowed  for  those  receiving  degrees  in  absentia.  For  graduate 
students  the  cost  of  renting  a  gown  and  hood  is  in  addition  to  the  $10 
charge. 


Registration  of  Motor  Vehicles 

Any  student  attending  the  University  is  required  to  register  his 
motor  vehicle(s)  in  order  to  park  such  vehicle(s)  on  campus.  Only 
vehicles  owned  by  the  student,  his  spouse,  his  parent(s),  or  his  guardian 
may  be  registered.  Unless  increased  by  the  Chancellor,  the  number  of 
vehicles  which  a  student  may  register  is  two. 

Registration  of  motor  vehicles  is  to  be  accomplished  as  part  of  the 
University  registration  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  Semester  of  each 
year,  or  at  the  time  when  the  student  first  registers  in  the  University 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  Semester  of  each  year  thereafter.  A 
motor  vehicle  acquired  by  a  student  during  a  semester  is  to  be 
registered,  as  prescribed  in  the  Regulations. 

Tlie  motor  vehicle  registration  fee  for  students  and  staff  members  is 
as  follows: 

$12    per  academic  year  beginning  with  the  Fall  Semester; 

$  8    for  the   period   beginning  with  the  Spring  Semester  and 
ending  with  the  beginning  of  the  next  Fall  Semester; 

$  6    for  the  period  beginning  with  a  Summer  Term  and  ending 
with  the  beginning  of  the  next  Fall  Semester; 

$   2    for  one  additional  motor  vehicle; 

$  2    for  replacing  lost  or  defaced  permit. 

Credit  By  Examination  Fee 

Fees  for  credit  by  examination  are  as  follows:  A  written  exam- 
ination for  a  course  will  require  a  fee  of  $15.  A  laboratory  examination 
requiring  the  arrangement  of  such  things  as  laboratory  materials  will 
require  a  fee  of  $25.  A  combination  of  a  laboratory  and  written 
examination  will  require  a  fee  of  $30. 


Student  Activities  Fee 

A  part  of  the  general  fee  provides  students  with  a  program  of 
cultural,  recreational,  and   entertainment   activities.   It   pays  for  ad- 
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mission  to  most  athletic  contests,  dramatic  productions,  activities 
sponsored  by  the  Student  Activities  Board,  social  and  entertainment 
('functions,  and  for  subscriptions  to  the  newspaper  and  literary  mag- 
1  azine.  The  yearbook  is  provided  free  to  all  students  taking  eight  or 
;more  semester  hours  of  work  each  semester  during  the  academic  year. 
J  Other  students  may  obtain  a  yearbook  upon  payment  of  $7.50. 


Refunds 

A  student  who  officially  withdraws  from  the  University  during  the 
^ first  two  weeks  of  the  semester  will  receive  a  refund  of  the  full  amount 
'paid  less  a  fee  of  $50.  This  applies  to  both  full-and  part-time  students. 
,  Under  normal  circumstances  no  refund  will  be  made  after  the  first  two 
',  weeks  of  a  semester. 

In  each  summer  session,  a  student  who  officially  withdraws  from  the 
. •  University  during  the  first  three  class  days  will  receive  a  refund  of  the 
if  full    amount    paid    less    a    registration    fee    of   $10.    Under    normal 

I  circumstances  no  refund  will  be  made  after  the  first  three  class  days  of 

I I  the  summer  session. 


IHousing  Refunds 

The  rental  period  for  the  residence  halls  is  for  the  entire  academic 
i  year  beginning  in  August  and  ending  with  the  end  of  the  Spring  Sem- 
ester. Agreements  entered  into  any  time  after  the  actual  opening  of  the 
Fall  Semester  continue  in  effect  until  the  end  of  the  Spring  Semester. 
These  agreements  are  binding,  and  the  student  and/or  guarantor  shall  be 
responsible  for  the  full  amount  of  charges,  except  as  noted  below: 

(a)  Prior  to  June  1,  this  contract  may  be  cancelled,  without 
forfeiture  of  deposit,  by  written  notification  to  the  Housing 
Office. 

(b)  Between  June  1 ,  and  August  8  this  contract  may  be  can- 
celled but  with  forfeiture  of  deposit. 

(c)  No  refund  of  deposit  and/or  room  rental  charges  will  be 
made  after  the  date  on  which  semester  charges  are  to  be 
paid. 

(d)  Pro-rata  refunds  on  the  dining  portion  of  the  contract 
charges  will  be  made  to  students  who  withdraw  from  the 
University. 

(e)  By  the  last  day  of  classes  of  the  Fall  Semester,  any  student 
may  cancel  the  Housing  Contract  for  Spring  Semester  by 
notifying  the  Housing  Office  -  in  writing  -  of  the  intended 
cancellation. 
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Education  For  The  Vocationally  Handicapped 

Students  who  have  suffered  a  disability  which  renders  them  vo- 
cationally handicapped  are  eligible  for  aid  provided  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  This  aid  takes  the 
form  of  services  which  include  vocational  counseling  and  guidance,  and 
placement.  Payment  of  expenses  such  as  training,  medical  treatment, 
room  and  board,  books,  fees  and  tuition  may  be  available.  A  vocational 
rehabilitation  officer  is  available  in  Charlotte  for  interviewing  appli- 
cants. Appointments  may  be  made  by  contracting  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Office  located  at  219  East  Boulevard,  375-8686. 


Veterans  Benefits 

The  Office  of  the  Registrar  works  with  the  Veterans  Administration 
to  assist  in  administering  the  various  programs  of  benefit  to  veterans  or 
eligible  relatives  of  veterans.  The  Veterans  Clerk  in  the  Registrar's  Of- 
fice certifies  enrollment  and  transmits  necessary  credentials  and 
information  to  the  proper  Veterans  Administration  Office. 

Admission  to  the  University  should  be  obtained  before  the  student 
makes  application  for  veteran's  benefits.  Application  for  a  Certificate  of 
Eligibility  should  be  made  to  the  nearest  Veterans  Administration  Reg- 
ional Office  at  least  six  weeks  before  the  expected  date  of  enrollment. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  full  monthly  allowance  under  any  of. 
the  above  laws,  an  undergraduate  student  must  be  enrolled  for  twelve 
or  more  semester  hours  of  work,  while  a  graduate  student  must  be 
enrolled  for  nine  or  more  semester  hours.  Those  enrolled  for  fewer 
semester  hours  than  the  limits  stated  above  will  be  eligible  for  part-time 
compensation.  Students  are  responsible  for  reporting  any  change  in 
enrollment  status  to  the  Veterans  Administration  Clerk  in  the  Office  of 
the  Registrar. 


Children  of  Veterans 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  awards  scholar- 
ships for  the  children  of  certain  deceased  or  disabled  veterans.  Those 
awarded  "full"  scholarships  are  entitled  to  tuition,  mandatory  fees, 
board  allowance  and  room  allowance;  those  awarded  "limited"  scholar- 
ships are  entitled  to  tuition  and  mandatory  fees.  All  inquiries  should  be 
referred  to  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  P.O. 
Box  26206,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611,  telephone,  Raleigh 
829-3851. 


Before  the  time  of  registration  each  eligible  student  who  wishes  to 
enter  the  University  should: 

1 .  Make  application  for  admission  following  University  procedures. 

2.  Make  application  for  scholarship  award  to  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 
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\  Financial  Aid 

Financial  assistance  is  available  to  University  undergraduate  students 
in  several  forms:  scholarships,  grants-in-aid,  loans,  and  part-time  em- 
ployment. The  University  makes  every  effort  within  the  limits  of  its 
available  resources  to  encourage  and  assist  students  with  seriousness  of 
purpose  to  obtain  a  University  education.  A  financial  problem  should 
not  deter  a  student  from  submitting  an  application  for  admission. 


i  How  to  Apply 

To  be  considered  for  financial  aid  at  the  University  of  North 
:  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  a  student  must  have  on  file  a  University  applica- 
tion for  financial  aid,  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  from  College 
Scholarship  Service,  and  be  accepted  for  admission  to  the  University. 
The  University  application  for  financial  aid  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Student  Aid  Office.  The  PCS  is  available  through  the  guidance  coun- 
selors of  all  high  schools,  or  from  the  Student  Aid  Office  of  the 
University.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  participates 
in  the  College  Scholarship  Service  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  Together  with  other  participants  in  CSS,  the  University  sub- 
scribes to  the  principle  that  the  amount  of  financial  aid  granted  a 
student  should  be  based  upon  financial  need.  The  CSS  assists  colleges 
and  universities  and  other  agencies  in  determining  the  student's  need 
for  financial  assistance.  All  students  seeking  financial  assistance  are  re- 
quired to  submit  a  copy  of  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  form  to 
the  College  Scholarship  Service,  designating  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  as  one  of  the  recipients.  The  institutional  applica- 
tion and  the  PCS  should  be  submitted  prior  to  May  1  in  order  to  assure 
that  they  can  be  processed  in  time  for  an  award  to  be  made  before  fall 
registration.  Any  student  submitting  the  required  forms  will  be  auto- 
matically considered  for  all  types  of  financial  aid  which  are  available 
through  the  University. 

The  University  seeks  to  assign  the  kind  of  aid  best  suited  to  the 
needs  and  qualifications  of  the  student.  In  general,  the  awards  are 
approved  and  announced  proportionate  to  the  demonstrated  need  of 
the  student,  and  his  satisfactory  record  of  achievement  and  school 
citizenship.  All  students  will  be  given  consideration  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  color  or  national  origin. 

'Renewal  of  Financial  A  id 

Renewal  of  financial  aid  is  based  upon  a  student's  making  a  clearly 
satisfactory  record.  After  enrollment,  the  student  should  make  applica- 
tion by  April  1  for  financial  aid  in  the  next  year.  The  PCS  will  be 
required  each  year  that  a  student  applies  for  financial  aid. 

Loans 


Hie  Emergency  Loan  Funtf-Students  may  borrow  up  to  $25  for  30 
days.  There  is  a  $.25  service  charge,  but  no  interest  is  charged  on  the 
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loan.  Students  may  borrow  up  to  $100  for  sixty  days  at  an  interest  rate 
of  3  percent  per  annum.  The  student  who  consistently  borrows  from 
this  program  will  be  expected  to  file  an  application  for  financial  aid. 
Normally,  tuition  and  fees  are  not  considered  an  emergency. 

Tlie  Martin  McCasland  Memorial  Emergency  Loan  Fund— This  fund, 
established  by  friends  of  Marlin  McCasland  as  a  memorial,  is  for  the 
purpose  of  making  emergency  loans  up  to  $25  for  thirty  days.  There  is 
a  $.25  service  charge,  but  no  interest  is  charged  on  the  loan. 

Federal  Insured  Low  Interest  Loans— Qualified  applicants  may  bor- 
row up  to  $2,500  per  year  for  educational  expenses.  The  interest  rate 
throughout  the  life  of  the  loan  is  7  per  cent  per  annum,  simple  interest. 
Borrowers  whose  need  of  the  Insured  loan  has  been  determined  by  their 
educational  institution  may  be  eligible  for  payment  of  the  7  per  cent 
interest  by  the  Federal  Government  during  the  in-school,  grace,  and 
authorized  extension  periods.  Repayment  begins  on  a  date  between  9 
and  12  months  after  a  student  completes  his  course  of  study  or  leaves 
school.  The  maximum  repayment  period  is  10  years,  although  min- 
imum repayment  requirements  may  reduce  this.  Deferment  of 
repayment  may  be  authorized  for  service  in  the  military,  Peace  Corps, 
or  VISTA,  or  for  any  period  that  a  student  returns  to  full-time  study. 

Tlie  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship  Loan  Fund  provides  funds  for 
prospective  teachers  each  year.  The  loans  are  made  in  the  amount  of 
not  more  than  $600.  The  fund  is  administered  by  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  All 
scholarship  loans  are  evidenced  by  notes  which  bear  interest  at  the  rate 
of  4  per  cent  per  annum  from  September  1  following  fulfillment  by  a 
prospective  teacher  of  the  requirements  for  a  teacher's  certificate  based 
upon  the  bachelor's  degree.  Scholarship  loans,  together  with  4  percent 
thereon,  may  be  cancelled  by  teaching  one  full  year  in  North  Carolina 
for  each  annual  scholarship  received.  Consideration  for  a  scholarship 
loan  is  given  on  the  basis  of  the  aptitude,  purposefulness,  scholarship, 
character,  and  financial  need  of  the  applicant.  For  detailed  information 
about  the  program,  write  to  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship  Loan 
Fund,  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Other  loan  funds  are  made  available  by  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals. These  include  the  A.A.U.W.  Loan  Fund,  the  Charlotte 
Kiwanis  Club  Loan  Fund,  the  Lions  Club  Loan  Fund,  the  Rotary  Club 
Loan  Fund,  the  DAR  Loan  Fund,  and  the  Knights-Templar  Loan  Fund. 

Application  blanks  and  details  on  loan  funds  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Student  Aid  Office,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte, 
UNCC  Station,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213. 


Scholarships 

Alcoa  Foundation 

Alpha  Chapter  of  Alpha  Delta  Kappa 

Alpha  Sigma  Chapter  of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma 

Altrusa  Club  of  Charlotte 
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American  Business  Women-Carolina  Heritage  Chapter 
American  Business  Women-Carolina  Charter  Chapter 
American  Business  Women-Mecklenburg  Chapter 
American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants- 
Charlotte  Chapter 
.  American  Society  for  Metals 
American  Society  for  Quality  Control 
Paul  Anthony  Memorial  Scholarship 
AREME  Shrine  No.  3 
J.  Murrey  Atkins  Scholarship 
[  Brycie  Baber  Scholarship 
i  Barnhardt  Manufacturing  Company 
1  Blair-Boone  Scholarship  Fund 
Cannon  Scholarship  for  Nursing 
Carolina  Yarn  Association 
Carolina  Paper  Board 

'■  Charlotte  Association  of  Insurance  Women 
Charlotte  Board  of  Realtors 
Charlotte  Business  and  Professional  Women 
Charlotte  Civitan  Club 
.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg-NCEA 
.  Charlotte  Panhellenic  Congress 

The  Charlotte  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  N.C.  Pharmaceutical 
Association 
'  Charlotte  Woman's  Club 
Bonnie  E.  Cone  Scholarship 
.Corporate  Insurers 
-Sanford  V.  Davenport  Scholarship 

■  W.  Cleveland  Davis  Scholarship 
:  Charles  C.  Dudley  Scholarship 

Ernst  &  Ernst  Achievement  Scholarship 
I  Executives'  Secretaries,  Inc. 

Otto  L.  Giersch  Scholarship 
-  Harry  P.  Harding  Scholarship 

Harrison-Wright  Scholarship 

David  Henderson  Memorial 

■  Housewares  Club  of  the  Carolinas 
Jefferson  Standard  Foundation  Scholarship 

■  Kerley  Scholarship  for  Nursing 
-McEwen  Scholarship 

1  Enloe  McLain  Scholarship 
Pierre  Macy  Scholarship 
Mecklenburg  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Mecklenburg  County  Medical  Society 
'Mumaw  Engineering 
National  Association  of  Accountants-Herbert  Conner 

Scholarship 
Nursing  Honors  Scholarship 
Package  Products  Company,  Inc. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  W.  Page 
Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  Accounting  Scholarship 
Pepsi  Cola  Bottling  Company 
Piedmont  Club  Scholarship 
Pilot  Club  of  Charlotte 
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Price  Waterhouse  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cecil  Prince  Scholarship 

Professional  Engineers  Association— South  Piedmont 

Chapter 
Professional  Engineers— Ladies  Auxiliary 
Puette  Scholarship 
Quota  Club 

The  Ramseur  Tutoring  Fund 
George  A.  Rawlings  Scholarship 
Refabco,  Inc.  Scholarship 
George  H.  Roberts 

Glenn  G.  Ritchie,  Jr.  Memorial  Scholarship 
Frank  Sherrill  Scholarship 
Schoenith  Scholarship-Loan 
Servomation  of  Charlotte 
Sheldon  P.  Smith  Scholarship 
Sprague  Electric  Company 
Charles  H.  and  Clara  Stone  Scholarship 
A.K.  Sutton  Scholarship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.R.  Thompson 
Tate-Culbertson  Scholarship  for  Black  Students 
Cliff  Westbrook  Scholarship 
Earle  Whitton  Scholarship 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.L.  Winningham 
Women  in  Construction  of  Charlotte 
Women's  Allied  Auxiliary  of  N.C.  Motor  Carriers 
Zonta  Club  of  Charlottee 


Employment 

The  Office  of  Student  Aid  assists  the  student  in  locating  work  on 
campus  during  his  undergraduate  years  as  part  of  the  program  of  finan- 
cial assistance.  The  University  participates  in  the  Federal  Work-Study 
program  and  often  couples  part-time  work  with  scholarship  or  loan 
assistance  to  meet  the  financial  need  of  a  student. 

The  Placement  Office  assists  the  student  in  obtaining  part-time, 
full-time,  or  summer  employment  off  campus  and  whenever  possible 
endeavors  to  relate  work  experience  to  career  objectives. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 


Courses  of  Study 

Following  are  courses  offered  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte,  listed  by  colleges  and  under  the  department  or  academic  area 
concerned. 

Courses  are  listed  with  a  course  number,  the  title  of  the  course,  the 
semester  hours  credit  given  in  parenthesis,  prerequisites,  if  any,  and  a 
description  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  course,  with  whatever  require- 
ments of  class  or  laboratory  hours  are  applicable.  If  no  class  hours  are 
given,  the  number  of  class  sessions  per  week  is  the  same  as  the  number 
of  semester  hours  credit  for  the  course. 

Courses  are  in  general  numbered  100-199  for  freshmen,  200-299  for 
sophomores,  300-399  for  juniors,  and  400-499  for  seniors.  However, 
prerequisites  for  each  course  must  be  consulted  to  determine  the 
student's  eligibility  to  take  that  course. 

Where  a  suggested  degree  program  is  not  listed  by  a  particular 
department,  the  student  must  arrange  his  program  in  consultation  with 
the  department.  However,  every  student  should  consult  the  department 
of  his  intended  major  to  be  certain  that  he  is  following  an  approved 
program  which  will  enable  him  to  progress  logically  and  successfully  to 
the  conclusion  of  his  degree  program,  and  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
both  the  University  and  the  major  department  or  professional  sequence. 

Students  intending  to  teach  should  consult  both  the  major  depart- 
ment and  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning. 


College  of  Architecture 


Dean:  Professor  Anderson 

Assistant  Professors:  Mitchell,  Tolar,  Turan 

Instructors:  Busey,  Newell 

The  objectives  of  the  College  of  Architecture  recognize  the  fun- 
damental concern  of  the  architect:  the  design  and  control  of  the 
physical  environment.  This  concern  is  with  respect  to  a  broad  range  of 
scales,  the  organization  of  single  buildings  as  well  as  the  organization  of 
large  groups  of  buildings  at  the  scale  of  the  city  and  the  systematic 
integration  of  these  structures  with  the  fabric  of  technological,  societal 
and  geophysical  forces. 

The  basis  and  method  of  study  in  the  College  is  conducted  in  an 
intellectual  climate  which  promotes  inquiry,  deals  with  the  fundamen- 
tals of  objective  problem  solving  and  teaches  the  essential  balance 
between  analysis  and  synthesis  necessary  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
physical  environment  facing  contemporary  society.  In  summary  the 
administrative  policy,  the  curricula  and  the  teaching  methods  are  de- 
signed to  support  most  usefully  the  education  of  the  architect  in  a 
rapidly  changing  world. 
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Teaching  is  highly  individual  with  each  instructor  working  directly 
with  small  groups  of  students  in  the  studio.  The  focus  is  primarily  on 
process;  however,  through  a  program  of  visiting  distinguished  lecturers 
and  exhibitions,  the  student  is  afforded  the  opportunity  of  direct  con- 
tact with  contemporary  professional  practice.  Our  task  then  is  to  search 
continually  for  and  develop  new  techniques  and  methods  of  teaching 
problem  solving;  to  develop  new  means  of  communication  with  other 
disciplines;  to  have  a  qualified  and  distinguished  faculty;  to  develop 
significant  research  programs;  to  develop  action-oriented  programs  in 
the  community;  and  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  resources  of  the 
university  and  the  region. 

The  nature  of  the  problems  facing  our  society  coupled  with  the 
unique  location  of  Charlotte  in  a  rapidly  growing  region  create  for  us  in 
the  College  of  Architecture  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  some  challenging  opportunities  for  the  education  of  the 
architect. 


Upon  successful  completion  of  the  four-year  undergraduate  pro- 
gram, a  student  will  become  eligible  for  a  professional  program  and  for 
application  for  admission  to  graduate  programs  in  architecture  or 
planning  at  other  universities.  In  addition,  a  graduate  of  the  under- 
graduate program  should  be  able  to  continue  his  studies  in  another 
discipline  related  to  his  education  as  an  undergraduate  or  he  may 
choose  to  leave  the  University  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  for 
outside  employment. 

Organizationally,  the  undergraduate  program  is  structured  in  terms 
of  a  Core  Program  and  Directed  Electives. 

A.  The  Core  Program  is  organized  as  a  related  series  of  courses 
[Studio/Seminar]  and  a  course  designed  to  assist  the 
student  in  the  coordination  of  his  particular  program 
[Seminar/Directed  Elective  Options] . 
The  Studio/Seminar  is  offered  as  a  series  of  courses  that  are 
scheduled  each  semester  in  the  curriculum.  The  exper- 
iments developed  in  the  Studio/Seminar  series  generate 
from  the  simple  synthesis  of  a  few  determinants,  to  the 
complex  synthesis  of  many  determinants  in  architectural 
problems.  At  each  academic  level,  the  Studio/Seminar  is 
involved  in  theoretical  and  pragmatic  processes  of  problem 
solving  that  are  relevant  to  the  role  of  the  architect.  Each 
Studio/Seminar  is  concerned  with  problems  at  various 
scales  dealing  directly  with  the  design  of  single  buildings  as 
well  as  groups  of  buildings  in  rural,  urbanizing,  and  urban- 
ized situations. 

The  Seminar/Directed  Elective  Options  is  scheduled  at  the 
second  semester  of  the  freshman  level.  It  is  organized  to 
inform  the  student  of  his  academic  and  professional  pos- 
sibilities with  respect  to  the  resources  of  the  university  and 
region.  This  course  will  direct  the  student  toward  an 
intelligent  choice  of  a  series  of  electives  that  will  satisfy  his 
interests,  ambitions,  and  abilities  complementing  his  know- 
ledge and  skills  in  Architecture. 
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B.  The  Directed  Electives  are  concerned  with  the  development 
of  abilities  to  use  the  tools  and  methods  available  for  the 
organization  of  information  necessary  in  the  identification 
of  criteria  for  architectural  problems.  The  Directed 
Electives  are  structured  in  terms  of  two  series  of  courses: 
degree  option  courses  and  elective  option  courses. 

The  degree  option  courses  are  scheduled  by  the  College  of 
Architecture  to  complement  the  Core  program,  and  to  com- 
plete requirements  necessary  for  admission  to  the 
professional  program.  In  addition  to  the  basic  courses  in 
English  and  mathematics,  this  sequence  develops  specific 
knowledge  and  skill  in  areas  related  to  the  profession  of 
architecture.  The  course  work  covers  a  broad  area  and  in- 
cludes studies  in  history,  building  systems,  environmental 
systems,  and  professional  study  leading  to  the  first  pro- 
fessional degree  in  architecture. 

The  elective  option  courses  are  scheduled  by  the  student,  in  con- 
sultation with  a  faculty  adviser,  and  must  be  selected  to  complete  the 
general  requirements  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  as 
well  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  information  offered  in  the 
Seminar/Directed  Elective  Options.  The  organization  of  each 
Studio/Seminar  is  partially  dependent  upon  the  unique  knowledge  and 
skills  that  each  student  has  developed  in  his  elective  option.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Studio/Seminar  series  has  sections  of  fifteen  to  twenty 
students  working  together  toward  the  solution  to  architectural  pro- 
blems. Since  each  of  the  students  is  taking  course  work  in  other  areas  in 
the  University  through  the  elective  option,  he  develops  expertise  in  the 
area  of  his  interest  and  is  given  the  opportunity  in  the  Studio/Seminar 
to  apply  his  unique  knowledge  to  problem  solutions.  These  interests 
will  vary  but  will  include  such  areas  as  mathematics,  structural  and  civil 
engineering,  economics,  biology,  sociology  and  geography.  In  the 
four-year  program  there  are  forty-six  credit  hours  of  electives  available 
to  each  student  so  that  in  some  instances  he  will  be  able  to  take  enough 
course  work  to  approach  a  major  in  another  discipline  of  his  interest  in 
addition  to  architecture. 

Transfer  students  from  either  junior  colleges  or  senior  institu- 
tions will  be  placed  in  the  program  on  the  basis  of  their  academic 
background,  abilities  and  experience  after  a  person  interview  with  the 
faculty  of  the  College  of  Architecture. 

Curriculum  Requirements  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Architecture 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Architecture  101 

STUDIO/SEMINAR 7 

Mathematics  120 

(Degree  Option)    3 

English  101  (Degree  Option) 3 

Elective 4 

17 


Architecture  102 

STUDIO/SEMINAR   7 

Architecture  104 

SEMINAR/DIRECTED 

ELECTIVE  OPTIONS 0 

Mathematics  221 

(Degree  Option)    3 

English  102  (Degree  Option) 3 

Elective 4 

17 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Architecture  201 

STUDIO/SEMINAR 7 

Mathematics  122 

(Degree  Option)    3 

Elective 3 

Elective 4 

17 


Architecture  202 

STUDIO/SEMINAR 7 

Mathematics  31 1 

(Degree  Option)    3 

Elective 3 

Elective 4 

17 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Architecture  301 

STUDIO/SEMINAR 7 

Architecture  303 

HISTORY  (Degree  Option) 3 

Elective 3 

Elective 3 

16 


Architecture  302 

STUDIO/SEMINAR 7 

Architecture  304 

BUILDING  SYSTEMS 

(Degree  Option) 3 

Elective 3 

Elective 3 

16 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Architecture  401 

STUDIO/SEMINAR 7 

Architecture  403 

HISTORY  (Degree  Option) 3 

Elective 3 

Elective 3 

16 


Architecture  402 

STUDIO/SEMINAR 7 

Architecture  404 

BUILDING  SYSTEMS 

(Degree  Option)    3 

Elective 3 

Elective 3 

16 


Total  Requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Arts 
in  Architecture: 


132  Hours 


Course  Descriptions 


Architecture 


ARC  101.  STUDIO/SEMINAR.  (7)  [15  hours  per  week  contact]  .  Prerequisite: 
Major  in  College  of  Architecture  or  consent  of  Dean.  Fundamental  concepts  of 
objective  problem  solving  as  related  to  the  general  nature  of  geophysical,  societal, 
and  technological  determinants  of  problems  in  the  physical  environment.  A 
sequence  of  related  projects  in  which  the  student  develops  an  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  problem  solving  in  architecture. 

ARC  102.  STUDIO/SEMINAR.  (7)  [15  hours  per  week  contact] .  Prerequisite: 
Major  in  College  of  Architecture,  ARC  101.  Non-major,  consent  of  Dean. 
Development  of  skill  in  the  synthesis  of  geophysical  determinants  inherent  in 
architectural  problems  in  the  physical  environment.  A  sequence  of  related 
projects  in  which  the  student  develops  an  understanding  of  the  relationships 
between  natural  phenomena  and  architecture. 

ARC  104.  SEMINAR/DIRECTED  ELECTIVE  OPTION.  (0)  [2  hours  per  week 
contact]  .  Seminars  on  the  academic  and  professional  relatedness  of  other  disci- 
plines to  architecture.  Discussion  of  the  professional  potentials  generated  through 
the  choice  of  a  specific  group  of  courses  in  the  Elective  Option.  Description  of  the 
interdisciplinary  resources  available  within  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
System. 
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ARC  201.  STUDIO/SEMINAR.  (7)  [15  hours  per  week  contact]  .  Prerequisite: 
Major  in  College  of  Architecture,  ARC  102  and  ARC  104.  Non-major,  consent  of 
Dean.  Development  of  the  ability  to  analyze  geophysical  determinants  of  archi- 
tectural problems  in  the  physical  environment.  A  sequence  of  related  projects  in 
which  the  student  develops  an  ability  to  analyze  relationships  between  natural 
phenomena  and  architecture. 

ARC  202.  STUDIO/SEMINAR.  (7)  [15  hours  per  week  contact]  .  Prerequisite: 
Major  in  College  of  Architecture,  ARC  201.  Non-majors,  consent  of  Dean. 
Development  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  technological 
determinants  of  architectural  problems  in  the  physical  environment.  A  sequence 
of  related  projects  in  which  the  student  develops  the  ability  to  analyze  and  use  his 
analyses  in  understanding  the  relationships  between  technological  processes, 
methods,  and  tools  and  architecture. 

ARC  301.  STUDIO/SEMINAR.  (7)  [15  hours  per  week  contact]  .  Prerequisite: 
Major  in  College  of  Architecture,  ARC  202.  Non-major,  consent  of  Dean. 
Development  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  analysis  and  synthesis  of  societal 
determinants  of  architectural  problems  in  the  physical  environment.  A  sequence 
of  related  projects  in  which  the  student  develops  the  ability  to  analyze  and  use  his 
analyses  in  understanding  relationships  between  the  goals,  standards,  and 
expectations  of  social  man  and  architecture. 

ARC  302.  STUDIO/SEMINAR.  (7)  [15  hours  per  week  contact] .  Prerequisite: 
Major  in  College  of  Architecture,  ARC  301  and  ARC  303.  Non-majors,  consent  of 
Dean.  Use  of  analysis  and  synthesis  for  physical  environmental  problem  solving  in 
rural,  urbanizing,  and  urbanized  environments. 

ARC  303.  HISTORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ARC  202.  Evaluation  of  geophysical  and 
societal  determinants  affecting  the  solution  of  physical  environmental  problems 
from  prehistoric  to  modern  times.  A  series  of  lectures,  films,  and  symposia  that 
deal  with  the  historical  relationships  between  natural  and  social  forces  and  the 
development  of  philosophies,  practices,  and  physical  organizations  in  architecture. 

ARC  304.  BUILDING  SYSTEMS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ARC  301.  Abstracted 
behavior  of  structural  and  environmental  control  systems  in  response  to  static  and 
dynamic  forces. 

ARC  401.  STUDIO/SEMINAR.  (7)  [15  hours  per  week  contact] .  Prerequisite: 
Major  in  College  of  Architecture,  ARC  302  and  ARC  304.  Non-majors,  consent  of 
Dean.  Closed  system  organization  of  environmental  determinants  as  related  to 
parts  of  buildings,  a  building  as  a  whole,  and  groups  of  building. 

ARC  402.  STUDIO/SEMINAR.  (7)  [15  hours  per  week  contact] .  Prerequisite: 
Major  in  College  of  Architecture,  ARC  401  and  ARC  403.  Non-majors,  consent  of 
Dean.  Open  system  organization  of  environmental  determinants  as  related  to 
individual  buildings  and  groups  of  buildings. 

ARC  403.  HISTORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ARC  303.  Evaluation  of  technological 
determinants  affecting  the  solution  of  physical  environmental  problems  from  pre- 
historic to  modern  times.  A  series  of  lectures,  films,  and  symposia  that  deal  with 
the  historical  relationships  between  technological  developments  and  architecture. 

ARC  404.  BUILDING  SYSTEMS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ARC  401.  Unique  structural 
characteristics  of  various  building  materials  as  interdependent  construction 
systems,  and  the  unique  characteristics  of  environmental  control  systems. 


College  of  Business  Administration 

Dean:  Professor  Palmer 

The  purpose  of  the  educational  programs  in  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  is  to  provide  a  broad  educational  base  which  will  help 
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prepare  the  student  for  responsible  leadership  in  business  and  pro- 
fessional life.  The  College  is  committed  to  the  educational  development 
of  men  and  women  through  study  of  the  concepts  and  analytical  skills 
which  will  prepare  the  student  for  productive  and  meaningful  careers. 

The  academic  programs,  methods  of  instruction,  and  research  efforts 
in  the  College  are  designed  to  maximize  the'  opportunities  for  each 
student  to  develop  his  intellectual  potential  to  the  fullest.  The  programs 
reflect  the  application  of  evolving  concepts  and  knowledge  in  account- 
ing, economics,  management,  the  behavioral  sciences  and  the 
quantitative  disciplines.  The  College  of  Business  Administration, 
through  its  programs,  attempts  to  serve  effectively  the  needs  of  the 
business  and  professional  community,  other  units  of  the  University  and 
the  local,  state  and  federal  governments. 


Accounting 

Chairman:  Associate  Professor  Turner 
Assistant  Professors:  Corbett,  Drucker,  Higgins,  Williamson,  Whisnant 

Lecturers:  (part-time)  Gather,  Sebralla 

A  major  in  Accounting  leading  to  the  B.S.  degree  consists  of  27 
semester  hours  of  Accounting  courses,  36  semester  hours  of  related 
work  in  business  administration,  economics  and  mathematics  as  listed 
below. 

Students  who  complete  a  major  in  Accounting  will  meet  the  educa- 
tional requirements  to  take  the  North  Carolina  Certified  Public 
Accountant  Examination. 

I.     Accounting 

Principles  of  Accounting 

(ACC  201  and  202)     6  hrs. 

Cost  Accounting 

(ACC  371) 3  hrs 

Intermediate  Accounting 

(ACC  374  and  375)     6  hrs. 

Advanced  Accounting  (ACC  471)     3  hrs. 

Auditing  (ACC  475)      3  hrs. 

Federal  Taxation  (ACC  477  and  478)     6  hrs. 

//.     Business  Administration 

Marketing  (BUS  311)    3  hrs. 

Financial  Management  (BUS  316)     3  hrs. 

Business  Law  (BUS  380)     3  hrs. 

Industrial  Management  (BUS  400)    3  hrs. 

III.     Economics 

Principles  of  Economics 

(ECO  201  and  202)     6  hrs. 

Industrial  Relations  (ECO  305)     3  hrs. 

Managerial  Economics  (ECO  324)     3  hrs. 
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IV.     Mathematics 

Basic  Concepts  of  Mathematics  (MAT  101)    ..  3  hrs 

Calculus  (MAT  120)      3  hrs. 

Algorithmic  Languages  I  (CSC  100)    3  hrs' 

Statistics  (MAT  122)     3  hrs. 

In  computing  the  quality  point  average  in  the  major,  all  required 
courses  are  included. 


Recommended  Curriculum  for  the 
B.S.  Degree  in  Accounting 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English  101 3 

Laboratory  Science 4 

Mathematics  101 3 

Humanities 3 

Elective  (1) 3 

16 


English  102 3 

Laboratory  Science 4 

Mathematics  120 3 

Humanities 3 

Elective  (1) 3 

16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Principles  of  Economics 

(ECO  201)    3 

Algorithmic  Languages  I 

(CSC  100) 3 

Principles  of  Accounting 

(ACC  201)    3 

Elective  (1) 6 

15 


Principles  of  Economics 

(ECO  202)    3 

Statistics  (MAT  122) 3 

Principles  of  Accounting 

(ACC  202)    3 

Elective  (1) 6 

15 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Intermediate  Accounting  I 

(ACC  374)    3 

Business  Law  (BUS  380) 3 

Marketing  (BUS  311)   3 

Industrial  Relations  (ECO  305)  ...  .3 
Elective  (1) 3 

15 


Intermediate  Accounting  II 

(ACC  375)    3 

Financial  Management 

(BUS  316) 3 

Cost  Accounting  (ACC  371) 3 

Elective  (1) 6 

15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Advanced  Accounting 

(ACC  471)    3 

Income  Tax  Accounting 

(ACC  477)    3 

Industrial  Management 

(ACC  400)    3 

Elective  (1) 6 

15 


Auditing  (ACC  475)   3 

Advanced  Income  Tax 

Accounting  (ACC  478) 3 

Managerial  Economics 

(ECO  324)    3 

Related  Work  (ACCBUS, 

MAT,  or  ECO)    3 

Elective  (1) 3 

15 


(/)  A  minimum  of  6  hrs.  of  these  electives  must  be  taken  from  courses  other  than 
those  offered  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration. 
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Course  Descriptions 


Accounting 


ACC  201.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING.  (3)  A  study  of  fundamental 
accounting  principles,  with  emphasis  on  managerial  uses  of  accounting  data  and 
analysis  of  financial  statements.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of 
two  hours  a  week.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless  scheduled  for  an 
examination. 

ACC  202.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  201. 
A  study  of  basic  accounting  theory,  corporate  financing  and  reporting;  financial 
planning;  and  an  introduction  to  cost  accounting  .  Three  lecture  hours  and  one 
laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a  week.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless 
scheduled  for  an  examination. 

ACC  37 1!  COST  ACCOUNTING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  202.  A  study  of 
cost  determination  and  control.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  managerial  uses  of 
cost  accounting.  Three  lecture  hours,  two  laboratory  hours.  The  laboratory  period 
is  optional  unless  scheduled  for  an  examination. 

ACC  374.  INTERMEDIATE  ACCOUNTING  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting 
202.  A  study  of  accounting  theory  and  concepts  and  their  application  to  Financial 
accounting.  Three  lecture  hours,  two  laboratory  hours.  The  laboratory  period  is 
optional  unless  scheduled  for  an  examination. 

ACC  375.  INTERMEDIATE  ACCOUNTING  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting 
374.  A  continuation  of  Accounting  374  with  an  emphasis  on  accounting  problems 
peculiar  to  corporate  and  partnership  organizations  and  governmental  units.  Three 
lecture  hours,  two  laboratory  hours.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless 
scheduled  for  an  examination. 

ACC  471.  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACC  375.  Special 
advanced  accounting  problems  and  reports  including  installment  sales,  consign- 
ments, branch  accounting,  consolidated  statements,  statement  of  affairs,  receiver's 
accounts,  realization  and  liquidation  reports,  actuarial  science,  estates,  trusts. 
Three  lecture  hours,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  The  laboratory  period  is 
optional  unless  scheduled  for  an  examination. 

ACC  475.  AUDITING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACC  375.  Auditing  theory  and  practice 
with  emphasis  on  public  auditing.  Three  lecture  hours,  two  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless  scheduled  for  an  examination. 

ACC  477.  INCOME  TAXATION  FOR  INDIVIDUALS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACC 
202.  A  study  of  federal  and  state  income  tax  laws  applying  to  individuals.  The 
preparation  of  individual  income  tax  returns  is  stressed  in  laboratory  problems. 
Three  lecture  hours,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  The  laboratory  period  is 
optional  unless  scheduled  for  an  examination. 

ACC  478.  ADVANCED  INCOME  TAXATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACC  477.  A 
study  of  federal  and  state  income  tax  laws  applying  to  partnerships,  corporations, 
estates  and  trusts;  and  estate,  gift,  and  inheritance  taxes.  Three  lecture  hours,  two 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless  scheduled  for 
an  examination. 

ACC  479.  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING  PROBLEMS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACC 
471.  Intensive  study  of  principles  and  techniques  involved  in  the  solution  of 
advanced  accounting  problems  encountered  in  public  accounting  practice.  Three 
lecture  hours,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional 
unless  scheduled  for  an  examination. 
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Business  Administration 

Chairman:  Professor  Palmer 

Rush  S.  Dickson  Professor  of  Finance:  Walls 

Associate  Professors:  Conrad,  Williams 

Assistant  Professors:  Campbell,  Eatman,  Geurin,  Rune,  Trosch 

Instructors:  O'Brein,  Reed 

The  Department  of  Business  Administration  offers  a  program  leading 
to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  in  Business  Administration.  To  complete 
the  program  a  candidate  must  complete  the  courses  in  the  following 
areas: 

/.     Mathematics 

Basic  Concepts  of  Mathematics  (MAT  101)    3  hrs. 

Calculus  (MAT  1 20)      3  hrs. 

Algorithmic  Languages  I  (CSC  100)    3  hrs. 

Statistics  (MAT  122)     3  hrs. 

II.     Economics 

Principles  of  Economics  (ECO  201  and  202)     6  hrs. 

Industrial  Relations  (ECO  305)  or 

Labor  Economics  (ECO  306)    3  hrs. 

Managerial  Economics  (ECO  324)     3  hrs. 

Monetary  &  Fiscal  Policy  (ECO  370)    3  hrs. 

Industrial  Organization  (ECO  480)     3  hrs. 

III.  Accounting 
Principles  of  Accounting 

(ACC  201  and  202)     6  hrs. 

Cost  Accounting  (ACC  371 ) 3  hrs. 

IV.  Business  Administration 

Marketing  (BUS  311)    3  hrs. 

Financial  Management  (BUS  316)     3  hrs. 

Business  Law  (BUS  380)     3  hrs. 

Industrial  Management  (BUS  400)    3  hrs. 

Organization  Theory  (BUS  444)      3  hrs. 


In  computing  the  quality  point  average  in  the  major,  all  required 
courses  are  included. 


Typical  Business 
Administration  Program 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English  101 3 

Laboratory  Science 4 

Mathematics  101 3 

Humanities 3 

Elective 3 

16 


English  102 3 

Laboratory  Science 4 

Mathematics  120 3 

Humanities 3 

Elective 3 

16 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Principles  of  Economics 

(ECO  201)    3 

Algorithmic  Languages  I 

(CSC  100) 3 

Principles  of  Accounting 

(ACC201)    3 

Electives 6 

15 


Principles  of  Economics 

(ECO  202)    3 

Statistic  (MAT  122)   3 

Principles  of  Accounting 

(ACC  202)    3 

Electives 6 

15 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Financial  Management 

(BUS  316) 3 

Cost  Accounting  (ACC  371) 3 

Monetary  &  Fiscal  Policy 

(ECO  370)    3 

Electives 6 


Marketing  (BUS  311)    3 

Industrial  Relations  (ECO  305)  ...  .3 

Business  Law  (BUS  380) 3 

Electives 6 

15 


15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Managerial  Economics 

(ECO  324)    3 

Organization  Theory 

(BUS  444) 3 

Electives 9 

15 


Industrial  Management 

(BUS  400) 3 

Industrial  Organization 

(ECO  480)    3 

Electives 9 

15 


Course  Descriptions 
Business  Administration 

BUS  311.  MARKETING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECO  202.  Analysis  of  the  activities 
which  direct  the  flow  of  goods  and  services  from  producers  to  consumers  in 
modern  economic  systems;  focuses  on  development  of  the  student's  ability  to 
perceive  and  evaluate  marketing  problems  and  policies. 

BUS  316.  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACC  202.  Principles 
and  problems  of  business  financing.  Particular  emphasis  on  financial  planning  and 
control. 

BUS  380.  BUSINESS  LAW.  (3)  A  study  of  the  legal  environment  within  which 
business  operates,  topics  covered  include  contracts,  sales,  negotiable  instruments, 
agency,  partnerships,  and  corporations. 

BUS  382.  SALES,  CREDIT  AND  SECURITY  TRANSACTIONS.  (3)  The  study 
of  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code.  Subjects  covered  include  sale  of  goods,  com- 
mercial paper,  bank  deposits  and  collections,  letters  of  credit,  bulk  transfers, 
documents  of  title,  investment  securities  and  secured  transactions. 

BUS  390.  TOPICS  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION.  (3)  May  be  repeated  for 
credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  Department.  Topics  from  the  area  of  Man- 
agement and  Administration. 

BUS  400.  INDUSTRIAL  MANAGEMENT.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ECO  202  and  MAT 
120.  The  principles  underlying  the  solution  of  problems  in  organization  and  oper- 
ation of  industrial  enterprises.  Emphasis  placed  on  the  management  functions  of 
planning,  organizing,  actuating  and  controlling  business  activity. 
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BUS  444.  ORGANIZATION  THEORY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ECO  202  and  senior 
standing.  An  application  of  traditional  and  behavioral  concepts  to  business  organ- 
ization and  decision  making.  Primarily  a  study  of  the  process  of  decision  making 
in  the  business  organization  including  the  more  modern  feed  back  systems  of 
good  behavior. 


Economics 

Chairman:  Professor  Wubben 

Associate  Professor:  Rogers 

Assistant  Professors:  *Davis,  Jorgensen,  Stone 

Instructors:  Stuper 

Lecturers:  (part-time)  Martin,  Ramsey 

The  major  in  Economics  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  33 
hours  specified  as  follows: 

Algorithmic  Languages  I  (CSC  100)    3  his. 

Principles  of  Economics  (ECO  201  and  202)    6  hrs. 

Statistics  (MAT  122)     3  hrs. 

Econometrics  (ECO  312)    3  hrs. 

Microeconomic  Analysis  (ECO  322)     3  hrs. 

Macroeconomic  Analysis  (ECO  323)     3  hrs. 

Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy  (ECO  370)     3  hrs. 

Industrial  Organization  and  Public  Policy 

(ECO  480)    3  hrs. 

and  two  of  the  following  courses: 

Labor  Economics  (ECO  306)    3  hrs. 

Comparative  Economic  Systems  (ECO  375)     3  hrs. 

Topics  in  Economics  (ECO  390)     3  hrs. 

Economics  of  Development  (ECO  435)     3  hrs. 

Evolution  of  Economic  Thought  (ECO  477)     3  hrs. 

Work-Study  Program  in  Econometrics 

(ECO  449)    3  hrs. 

International  Economics  (ECO  471)    3  hrs. 

Public  Finance  (ECO  416)    3  hrs. 

In  computing  the  quality  point  average  in  the  major,  all  required 
courses  are  included. 

It  is  recommended  that  students  who  plan  to  take  graduate  work  in 
Economics  should  take  additional  work  in  Mathematics,  and  should 
consult  with  their  adviser  concerning  this  recommendation. 


Typical  Program 
B.A.  in  Economics 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English  101 3 

Mathematics  101 3 

Laboratory  Science 4 


English  102 

Mathematics  120  .  . 
Laboratory  Science 


*On  leave  of  absence  1972-73. 
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Humanities 3 

Elective 3 

16 


Humanities 
Elective  .  .  . 


16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Principles  of  Economics 

(ECO  202)    

Econometrics  (ECO  312) 
Electives 


Principles  of  Economics 

(ECO  201)    3 

Algorithmic  Languages  I 

(CSC  100) 3 

Statistics  (MAT  122) 3 

Electives 6 


15 
JUNIOR  YEAR 

Microeconomic  Analysis                                  Macroeconomic  Analysis 
(ECO  322)    3  (ECO  323) 

Monetary  &  Fiscal  Policy  Electives  . 

(ECO  370)    3 

Electives 9 

15 
SENIOR  YEAR 


15 


..3 
.12 

15 


Economics  Option 
Electives 


.  .3 
.12 

15 


Industrial  Organization 

&  Public  Policy  (ECO  480) 3 

Electives 9 


15 


Course  Descriptions 


Economics 


ECO  201.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS-MACRO.  (3)  Topics  considered 
include  the  scope  and  methodology  of  economics  as  a  social  science,  the  measure- 
ment of  national  income,  the  theory  of  national  income  determination,  money 
and  banking,  and  monetary  and  fiscal  policy. 

ECO  202.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS-MICRO.  (3)  Topics  considered  in- 
clude the  operation  of  the  pricing  mechanism  of  a  market  economy,  the  industrial 
organization  of  our  contemporary  capitalistic  economy,  problems  of  economic 
concentration  and  of  agriculture,  the  theory  of  income  distribution,  international 
economic  relationships,  and  comparative  economic  systems. 

ECO.  305.  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECO  202.  Systematic 
analysis  of  the  sociological,  economic,  and  political  forces  affecting  and  affected 
by  the  work  environment.  Special  emphasis  on  market  structure,  the  small  group, 
the  legal  environment,  and  union  structure. 

ECO  306.  LABOR  ECONOMICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ECO  201  and  202.  The 
economic  implications  of  basic  phenomena  in  the  field  of  labor,  including  wage 
and  employment  theory,  collective  bargaining,  unemployment,  and  social 
insurance.  Historical  and  legal  forces  affecting  the  work  environment  are  covered. 

ECO  312.  ECONOMETRICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  122.  An  exposition  of 
relevant  economic  parameters  utilizing  regression  analysis  and  in-depth  studies  of 
relationships  between  explained  and  explanatory  variables.  Topics  include  simple 
and  multiple  regression  and  correlation,  matrix  algebra,  and  tests  of  significance, 
all  as  related  to  the  modern  theory  of  econometrics.  Frequent  use  of  "packaged" 
computer  programs  will  be  made  throughout  the  course. 
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ECO  322.  MICROECONOMIC  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisites  ECO  201  and  202. 
This  course  deals  with  various  aspects  of  microeconomics  analysis  with  its  primary 
emphasis  on  the  theory  of  utility  and  production  functions.  A  detailed  discussion 
of  resource  allocation  is  undertaken  for  the  determination  of  optimum  output 
and  pricing  by  a  firm  operating  under  various  market  situations  such  as  pure 
competition,  monopoly,  oligopoly,  and  imperfect  competition.  Emphasis  is 
placed  on  distribution  and  welfare  theories. 

ECO  323.  MACROECONOMIC  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ECO  201  and 
312.  An  analysis  of  economic  aggregates,  primarily  of  income  determination. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of  macroeconomic  models  and 
forecasting. 

ECO  324.  MANAGERIAL  ECONOMICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ECO  202,  BUS  202, 
MAT  122  and  CSC  100.  A  consideration  of  economic  problems  of  particular 
importance  to  business  firms,  with  a  view  of  using  tools  of  economic  analysis  in 
managerial  decision  making. 

ECO  370.  MONETARY  AND  FISCAL  POLICY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECO  201.  An 
examination  of  the  nature  and  content  of  economic  behavior  of  the  American 
economy.  This  course  deals  primarily  with  a  critical  examination  of  monetary  and 
fiscal  tools  and  their  application  with  a  view  toward  full  employment,  economic 
growth,  and  price  stability. 

ECO  375.  COMPARATIVE  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECO  202. 
An  institutional  and  theoretical  approach  to  competitive  economics.  Includes  an 
analysis  of  the  Marxian  theoretical  system  as  well  as  a  comparison  of  capitalism, 
socialism,  and  communism. 

ECO  390.  TOPICS  IN  ECONOMICS.  (3)  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Prere- 
quisites: consent  of  the  department.  Topics  from  the  areas  of  Economic  Theory, 
Economic  Development,  Consumer  Economics,  Welfare  Economics  and  Current 
Economic  Problems. 

ECO  416.  PUBLIC  FINANCE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  370.  The  revenue 
and  expenditure  problems  of  governmental  units.  Intergovernmental  financial 
relationships  and  the  impact  of  federal  fiscal  policy  upon  the  American  economy. 

ECO  435.  ECONOMICS  OF  DEVELOPMENT.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ECO  201  and 
202.  Different  theories  of  economic  growth  and  development  are  examined  with  a 
view  to  their  application  to  varying  economic  and  social  systems.  Current  theo- 
retical models  are  studied  in  order  to  determine  their  relevance  to  efficient 
allocation  of  resources  to  both  the  developed  and  the  developing  nations. 

ECO  449.  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM  IN  ECONOMICS.  (3  to  6  hrs.  credit,  by 
determination  of  faculty  committee)  Prerequisites:  ECO  201,  202,  and  312. 
Enrollment  granted  only  by  permission  of  a  faculty  committee  from  the  College 
of  Business  Administration.  Prior  to  enrollment,  plans  for  the  student's  work 
assignment  in  this  course  must  be  completed.  Assignments  in  government  utilities, 
banking,  and  other  paid  employment  must  utilize  the  techniques  and  principles 
learned  in  Core  requirements  in  economics.  Work  assignments  require  enough 
faculty  contact  with  the  student  and  employer  to  insure  satisfactory  performance 
by  the  student.  Such  assignments  must  be  a  minimum  of  three  months  full  time, 
six  months  half  time,  and  other  proportional  period  of  time. 
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College  of  Engineering 


Dean:  Professor  Barnette 

The  college  of  Engineering  offers  two  different  undergraduate  degree 
programs.  The  Engineering  Technology  program  is  designed  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  graduates  of  two-year  associate  degree  engineering 
technology  programs  to  continue  their  education  at  the  baccalaureate 
level.  Graduates  from  this  BET  program  are  especially  prepared  to  fill 
the  occupational  gap,  which  now  exists  in  industry,  between  the 
two-year  technician  and  the  professional  engineer.  This  educational 
program  is  based  heavily  on  the  applied  aspects  of  engineering.  Details 
regarding  this  program  are  found  under  the  Department  of  Engineering 
Technology  section  of  the  catalog. 

The  second  program  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering 
degree  and  is  described  below. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  curriculum  offers  pro- 
fessional engineering  education  which  can  be  used  as  the  foundation  for 
several  different  career  objectives: 

1)  Some  students  will  wish  to  prepare  for  a  career  as  a  professional 
engineer  in  industry,  in  business,  or  in  consulting. 

2)  Some  will  look  toward  graduate  study  in  order  to  prepare  for 
careers  in  research,  development,  or  teaching. 

3)  Still  others  will  desire  a  more  general  and  more  liberal  engineering 
education  with  the  objective  of  keeping  a  variety  of  career  avenues 
open. 

Whatever  the  objectives,  there  are  several  essential  components  in  a 
sound  program  of  engineering  study.  The  curriculum  must  include  a 
substantial  content:  (1)  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences;  (2)  in  the 
physical  sciences;  (3)  in  mathematics;  and  (4)  in  the  engineering 
sciences.  Also,  (5)  there  must  be  an  in-depth  experience  in  creative 
engineering  design.  The  student  preparing  for  graduate  study,  while 
including  all  these  components  in  his  undergraduate  program,  will  place 
special  emphasis  upon  science,  engineering  science,  and  mathematics. 
The  student  expecting  to  accept  employment  in  industry  after  four 
years  of  study  will  wish  to  emphasize  the  engineering  sciences  and 
creative  engineering  design.  A  high  percentage  of  engineering  graduates 
ultimately  take  on  executive  and  management  responsibilities  in  indus- 
tries and  firms  which  are  based  upon  engineered  products  and 
engineering  services.  Therefore,  some  students  will  want  to  construct  an 
elective  option  which  includes  business  administration  and  economics 
offerings,  and  courses  which  will  strengthen  their  communication  skills. 

There  are  many  students  who  have  not  settled  upon  career  objectives 
by  the  time  they  enter  college,  and  some  who  may  not  develop  specific 
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objectives  until  later  in  their  four-year  program  of  study.  These  persons, 
if  they  have  aptitude  and  interest  in  both  technical  and  non-technical 
areas  of  knowledge,  have  the  opportunity  to  synthesize  for  themselves, 
with  counsel  and  guidance,  a  program  of  study  combining  engineering 
and  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  The  combination  of  liberal  and 
engineering  education  should  offer  the  student  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  find  meaning  and  self-fulfillment  in  a  technological  age, 
whatever  career  he  may  ultimately  pursue. 

The  engineering  curricula  prescribed  by  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  gives  thorough  attention  to  the  five 
essential  components  of  a  sound  program  of  study.  Those  elements 
which  are  considered  basic  to  every  program  of  study  are  specified  in 
the  curriculum  outline,  and  result  in  freshman  and  sophomore  require- 
ments which  are  the  same  for  all  engineering  students,  except  for  the 
electives  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences. 

The  flexibility  of  the  curriculum,  through  the  use  of  Minor  Option 
electives,  provides  the  student  an  opportunity  to  develop  an  individual- 
ized program  within  one  of  the  professional  engineering  departments: 
Engineering  Analysis  and  Design;  Engineering  Science,  Mechanics  and 
Materials;  and  Urban  and  Environmental  Engineering.  By  the  careful 
selection  of  elective  courses  the  student  may  achieve  a  specialization  in 
one  of  the  more  traditional  fields  of  engineering  (electrical,  mechanical, 
civil,  etc.)  or  an  undergraduate  foundation  for  some  newly  emerging 
fields  (biomedical  electronics,  ocean  engineering,  et.  al.). 


Curriculum  Outline 

Freshman  and  Sophomore  Years 

for  the 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English  101 3 

Chemistry  101    4 

Mathematics  104 3 

Engineering  101    2 

Humanities  or 
Social  Science* 3 

15 


English  102 3 

Chemistry  102    4 

Mathematics  143 3 

Mathematics  144 3 

Engineering  102    2 

15 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


EAD  211 3 

ESM  241 3 

Mathematics  244 3 

Economics  201 3 

Engineering  251    1 

Humanities  or  Social  Science    3 

16 


EAD  212 3 

ESM  242 3 

Mathematics  271 3 

Physics  222 3 

Engineering  252    1 

Humanities  or  Social  Science    3 

16 


*     Humanities  and  Social  Science  Electives.  It  is  believed  that  the  well-educated 
engineer  should  have  a  broad  background  in  the  humanities  and  social  studies  and 
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also  attain  some  depth  in  at  least  one  non-technical  area.  The  student  should  thus 
use  the  first  three  of  these  electives  to  explore  and  identify  areas  of  interest 
autside  the  technical  fields. 

Prior  to  registering  for  the  fourth  of  these  electives  the  student  is  to  submit  a 
itatement  of  objectives  and  a  plan  for  utilizing  the  remaining  humanities  and 
social  studies  electives  to  gain  depth  in  one  or  more  particular  areas. 

The  junior  and  senior  years  include  additional  work  in  mathematics,  physical 
sciences,  basic  engineering  sciences,  and  humanities  and  social  sciences  as  well  as 
the  engineering  major  specialization.  The  requirements  for  these  two  years  are 
lescribed  under  the  departmental  sections  which  follow. 

The  engineering  core  of  these  two  years  is  included  in  the  departmental  major 
requirement  and  a  group  of  Minor  Option  electives.  The  Minor  Option  is  to  be  a 
;oherent  collection  of  courses  designed  to  meet  the  specific  professional  goal  of 
the  individual  student.  This  elective  package  may  be  used  in  several  ways:  (1)  to 
levelop  a  second  area  of  interest,  e.g.,  business  administration,  foreign  languages, 
lumanities,  social  and  behavioral  sciences,  etc.;  (2)  to  strengthen  the  major  field 
}f  specialization;  (3)  to  obtain  significant  depth  within  a  particular  area  of  special- 
zation  in  his  major  field;  (4)  to  build  some  strength  in  another  engineering  or 
technical  field;  (5)  to  strengthen  the  mathematics,  science  and  engineering  base 
Jreparatory  to  graduate  study;  (6)  to  support  an  interdisciplinary  study  program, 
;.g.  biomedical  electronics,  computer  science  and  engineering,  biology  and 
physiology  related  to  ocean  engineering,  etc. 

Before  undertaking  any  of  the  technical  elective  courses  the  student  will  work 
nut  with  his  advisor  a  detailed  study  plan  indicating  the  objectives  of  his  educa- 
tional program  and  how  his  choice  of  these  electives  meets  these  objectives.  The 
requirement  of  pre-planning  the  technical  and  non-technical  electives  program  is 
ntended  to  assure  maximum  utilization  of  curriculum  flexibility  by  actively 
jivolving  the  student  in  a  personalized  program  of  study  which  will  be  sound  in 
the  professional  sense,  will  recognize  and  take  advantage  of  his  best  motivations 
and  highest  capabilities,  and  will  result  in  a  broad  and  deep  educational 
^reparation  for  service  to  and  fulfillment  in  the  current  technological  society. 


Course  Descriptions 


Basic  Engineering 


EGR  101.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGINEERING  PROBLEMS  I.  (2)  An  intro- 
luction  to  the  concepts,  techniques,  and  tools  used  to  solve  engineering  problems. 
Jse  of.  the  slide  rule;  elements  of  engineering  drawing.  Introduction  to  computer 
programming.  Introduction  to  graphical  analysis.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory 
t>r  problem  hours  per  week. 

«GR  102.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGINEERING  PROBLEMS  II.  (2)  Prere- 
misite:  EGR  101.  A  continuation  of  EGR  101.  Further  topics  in  computer 
orogramming;  charts,  graphs,  and  experimental  curve  fitting;  development  of 
drafting  skills  and  techniques.  Introduction  to  the  engineering  approach  to  prob- 
em  solving.  One  lecture  and  two  laboratory  or  problem  hours  per  week. 

EGR      103.  INTRODUCTION     TO      ENGINEERING     PROBLEMS     Hi.  (2) 

Prerequisite:  Two  semester  hours  of  engineering  drawing  or  the  equivalent  in 
Practical  drafting  experience.  Introduction  to  computer  programming.  Charts, 
graphs,  and  graphical  analysis.  Introduction  to  the  engineering  approach  to 
problem  solving.  Not  open  to  students  who  have  credit  for  either  EGR  101  or 
SGR  102. 

iGR  251.  BASIC  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY  I.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  core- 
luisite:  EAD  211.  The  first  of  a  series  of  engineering  laboratories  designed  to 
nstruct  the  student  in  the  use  of  laboratory  equipment,  and  to  develop  and  apply 
he  principles  of  experimentation  and  measurement.  One  laboratory  period  of 
hree  hours  a  week. 
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EGR  252.  BASIC  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY  II.  (1)  Prerequisite:  EGR 
251.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  MAT  271.  Continuation  of  EGR  251, 
emphasizing  use  of  digital  and  analog  computer  techniques.  Lecture  and  labor- 
atory hours  to  be  arranged. 

EGR  253.  BASIC  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY  III.  (1)  Prerequisite:  PHY 
251;  prerequisite  or  corequisite:  EAD  211,  MAT  271.  A  laboratory  course  de- 
signed to  familiarize  the  student  with  experimental  equipment  and  techniques  of 
particular  interest  to  engineers.  Designed  for  students  who  already  have  some 
laboratory  experience,  this  course  will  draw  from  experiments  used  in  EGR  251 
and  EGR  25  2  to  adequately  prepare  the  student  for  advanced  engineering  labor- 
atory work.  This  course  is  not  available  for  students  with  credit  for  EGR  251  or 
EGR  252.  Lecture  and  laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged. 

EGR  490.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  ENGINEERING.  (Variable  credit  1-4  hours. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit.)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in  engineering.  This 
course  will  be  devoted  to  specific  new  areas  which  are  emerging  in  the  various 
fields  of  professional  engineering.  Given  at  the  senior  level,  the  course  will  build 
upon  and  synthesize  the  knowledge  the  students  have  gained  from  the  engineering 
science,  mathematics,  and  physical  sciences  stems  of  the  core  curriculum.  The 
specific  topics  covered  in  each  separate  offering  of  the  course  will  serve  as  the 
vehicle  for  teaching  engineering  analysis,  synthesis  and  design,  while 
simultaneously  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  students  to  point  themselves 
toward  an  area  of  specialization. 

EGR  491.  UNDERGRADUATE  RESEARCH.  (Variable  credit  1-4  hours.  May 
be  repeated  for  credit.)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  department.  This  course 
involves  the  independent  study  of  a  theoretical  and/or  experimental  problem  in  a 
specialized  area  of  engineering.  The  student  can  pursue  some  particular  area  or 
problem  to  a  depth  much  greater  than  can  be  undertaken  within  the  scope  of 
existing  courses.  The  topics  of  the  investigation  may  originate  from  the  student  or 
from  the  faculty  member  who  will  supervise  the  study. 


Review  Classes  for  North  Carolina 
Engineering  Registration  Examination 

BASICS.  Forty-two  hours  of  work  reviewing  mathematics,  chemistry,  economics, 
and  the  basic  engineering  sciences  as  preparation  for  the  Professional  Engineering 
Basics  (EIT  or  Exam  I)  Examination. 

APPLIED.  Fifty-four  hours  of  work  reviewing  applications  in  chemical,  civil, 
electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  and  engineering  economics  as  preparation 
for  the  Professional  Engineering  Applied  (Exam  II)  Examination. 

Details  regarding  registration  for  these  courses  can  be  obtained  from  the  College 
of  Engineering. 


Liberal  Engineering  Studies 

The  impact  of  technology  on  man's  present  condition  anu  future 
prospects  has  until  now  received  little  formal  study  by  engineers  despite 
their  close  involvement.  The  College  of  Engineering  has  two  objectives 
in  initiating  a  bridge  from  the  Engineering  Arts  to  the  Liberal  Arts.  The 
first  is  to  respond  to  a  major  concern  on  the  part  of  many  of  those 
students  not  majoring  in  engineering.  Many  of  them  realize  that  there 
are  important  social  and  environmental  problems  resulting  from  the 
radical  present  and  future  changes  in  technology,  and  it  is  the  aim  of 
these  Liberal  Engineering  Studies  to  put  the  problems  and  their  possible 
technical  solutions  into  perspective.  The  two  courses  listed  below  are  a 
first  effort  in  this  direction. 
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RLE  311.  TECHNOLOGY  IN  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Junior  standing.  Selected  historical  cases  in  science,  applied  science,  and  tech- 
nology are  reviewed  to  show  the  impacts  that  technological  advances  have  had  on 
man's  world.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  technologies  and  their  effect  on  man's 
physical  environment  rather  than  on  the  resulting  change  in  man's  viewpoint 
toward  society,  economics,  or  politics.  This  course  is  designed  for  non-engineering 

'students. 

JLE  390.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROL.  (3)  Prere- 
quisite: Junior  standing.  Study  of  a  range  of  environmental  problems  of  interest 

[ito  the  class.  The   tracing  of  problem  cases  to   their  technological  origins;  the 

'identification  of  available,  feasible,  technological  solutions  to  the  specific  prob- 
lems treated.  On  site  inspection  of  industrial  sources  of  pollution  will  be  made  in 
a  series  of  field  trips.  Open  to  non-engineering  students;  not  open  to  environ- 

;  mental  engineering  majors. 

1  The  second  objective  is  to  make  special  provisions  for  those  students 
^majoring  in  engineering  who  find  that  their  areas  of  interest  are  broader 
'ithan  can  be  accommodated  by  existing  engineering  curricula.  Under  the 
.Minor  Option  program  of  the  engineering  curriculum,  these  students 
ican  elect  a  planned  series  of  courses  totaling  at  least  fifteen  semester 
hours  in  an  area  of  specialized  interest  other  than  engineering.  The 
student  undertaking  this  option  will  work  with  both  his  engineering 
s  career  counselor  and  a  faculty  advisor  from  his  selected  area  of  interest 
tin  planning  this  option. 


'Engineering  Analysis  and  Design 

Qiairman:  Professor  Wayne 

Assistant  Professors:  Davis,  Seevers,  Smith 

Lecturer:  Jenkins  (part-time) 

Instructor:  Barker  (part-time),  Pao  (part-time) 

a 

A  new  type  of  professional,  a  systems  engineer,  is  needed  to  assunv 

a   unique   role   in   today's   complex  society.   The   curriculum  of  the 

^Engineering  Analysis  and  Design  Department  is  structured  to  produce  a 

graduate  engineer  who  is  just  as  specialized  as  his  more  traditionally 

[Strained  colleague  but  with  the  capability  of  formulating  solutions  to 

'problems    that    cut    across   the   traditional   boundaries.   The   systems 

\  oriented  approach  enables  the  engineer  to  cope  with  the  synthesis  and 

analysis  of  the  performance  of  mechanical  and  electrical  systems  in 

particular,  and   to   extend  this  methodology  to  physical  systems  in 

.general. 

;  An  integrated  sLx  semester  sequence  of  courses  emphasizing  the 
'--systems  approach  to  analysis  forms  the  core  of  this  curriculum.  These 
^courses  are  designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  similarity  of  the  concepts, 
-analysis  techniques,  and  models  associated  with  the  various  disciplines. 
3  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  utilization  of  the  computer  to  assist  in  the 
-formulation,  analysis,  and  design  of  large  systems. 

A  laboratory  sequence  of  four  courses  is  designed  to  serve  two  pur- 
poses: (1)  to  teach  the  basic  techniques  of  instrumentation  and  (2)  to 
1  relate  the  analytical  methods  developed  in  the  classroom  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  real  physical  systems. 
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The  curriculum  requirements  are  flexible  enough  so  that  the  subject 
may  synthesize  a  program  of  study  to  achieve  his  particular  objectives 
and  his  desired  degree  of  specialization.  This  is  done  through  the  use  of 
the  minor  option,  with  the  guidance  and  approval  of  the  student's 
career  counselor.  If  further  specialization  and  a  high  degree  of 
competence  in  a  particular  area  is  desired,  the  student  may  be 
encouraged  to  seek  an  advanced  degree. 

This  systems  approach  to  analysis,  coupled  with  a  judicious  choice 
of  a  minor  option,  provides  the  student  with  a  balanced  and 
well-rounded  education  in  the  fundamentals  of  engineering  which  per- 
mit him  to  assume  an  active  and  creative  position  in  modern  society. 


Curriculum  Outline 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

for  the 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering 

Engineering  Analysis  and  Design 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


EAD311 3 

EAD351 1 

Physics  231 3 

Mathematics  3XX 3 

ESM  321  or 

ESM  341 3 

Hum.  or  S.S 3 

16 


EAD  312 3 

EAD352 1 

EAD  352 3 

EAD  342 3 

Minor   3 

Hum.  or  S.S 3 

16 


SENIOR  YEAR 


EAD  411 3 

EAD  451 1 

ESM  342 3 

Minor   3 

Minor   3 

Science  Elective    3 

16 


EAD412 3 

EAD  456 1 

ESM  311 3 

Minor   3 

Minor   3 

Hum.  or  S.S 3 

16 


Course  Descriptions 
Engineering  Analysis  and  Design 

EAD  211.  LINEAR  NETWORKS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  144.  Introduction  of 
Kirchoff's  current  and  voltage  equations  using  oriented  linear  graph  techniques. 
Formulation  of  cutset  and  circuit  matrices.  Terminal  equations  of  network 
elements.  Formulation  of  the  primary  and  secondary  systems  of  equations  by 
matrix  methods.  Network  theorems  and  equivalence.  Power  and  energy  functions. 

EAD  212.  LINEAR  ANALYSIS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  211.  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  MAT  271.  Formulation  of  equations  and  the  investigation  of  the 
transient  and  steady  state  solution  of  these  equations  with  step,  pulse  and  sin- 
usoidal driving  functions  using  Laplace  Transforms.  The  vector  transform  as  an 
introduction  to  sinusoidal  steady  state.  Sinsuoidal  steady  state  and  frequency 
response  of  networks. 
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EAD  311.  LINEAR  AND  SYNAMIC  SYSTEMS  1.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  212.  A 
unified  study  of  models  and  dynamical  properties  of  mechanical,  electrical  and 
hydraulic  systems.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  and  utilization  of 
realistic  mathematical  models  of  physical  aspects  of  systems.  Equation  formu- 
lation, operational  block  diagrams  and  analog  simulation.  State  variable 
techniques. 

EAD  312.  LINEAR  AND  DYNAMIC  SYSTEMS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  311. 
A  continuation  of  EAD  311  emphasizing  system  response  characteristics  in  both 
the  frequency  and  time  domain.  Introduction  to  system  analysis  techniques. 


EAD  321.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  MECHANICAL  DESIGN.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ESM  242  or  consent  of  the  department.  A  study  of  the  design  process  with 
examples  drawn  from  the  various  engineering  disciplines.  Application  of  the  basic 
principles  of  engineering  to  real  world  problems,  including  systems  approach  to 
mechanically  oriented  problems.  Introduction  to  the  concepts  related  to  current 
engineering  design  problem  areas  such  as  noise,  artificial  environments,  and 
human  factors. 


EAD  322.  MECHANICAL  SYSTEMS  DESIGN.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ESM  341,  or 
consent  of  department.  An  introduction  to  the  mechanical  design  and  dynamic 
analysis  of  machine  elements  and  systems;  linkages,  bearings,  gears,  springs  and 
other  mechanical  components  used  in  machine  systems. 

EAD  332.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ELECTRONICS  AND 
SEMICONDUCTORS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  212.  A  study  of  fundamental 
concepts  and  principles  embracing  both  vacuum  tube  and  semiconductor  theory. 
Semiconductor  and  vacuum  tube  parameters  and  characteristics.  Small  signal 
analysis  and  equivalent  circuits.  Rectifier  circuitry,  vacuum  tube  and  gas  tube 
I  power  devices:  thyratrons,  ignitrons,  etc.  Photoelectric  devices.  Amplifier  and 
oscillator  characteristics  and  their  configurations. 

I  EAD     342.   ELECTROMAGNETIC    DEVICES.  (3)    Prerequisite:    EAD    212. 

Magnetic  circuits.  Transformer  principles,  equations,  circuits.  Magnetic  amplifiers. 
I  Incremental   motion  transducers.  Field  of  distributed  windings.  Servo  control 

transformers,  selsyns. 

EAD  351.  LABORATORY  I.  (1)  Corequisite:  EAD  311.  The  first  in  a  series  of 
laboratories  designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  principles  and  theory  of 
parameter  measurement  and  instrumentation.  A  study  of  the  various  generating, 
measuring,  and  recording  devices  and  evaluation  of  their  accuracy.  A  study  of  the 
:  use  of  instrumentation  to  moniter  operating  systems  and  to  determine  the  char- 
acteristics and  behavior  of  physical  devices. 

EAD  352.  LABORATORY  II.  (1)  Prerequisite:  EAD  351.  Corequisite:  EAD 
312.  A  continuation  of  EAD  351  emphasizing  the  experimental  analysis  tech- 
niques of  modeling  various  systems  and  devices. 

EAD  411.  AUTOMATIC  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  312.  A 

study   of  transfer  functions,  block  diagrams  and  signal  flow  graphs.  Feedback 

control  system  characteristics.  The  performance  and  stability  of  feedback  systems 

I  using  root  locus  and  frequency  response  methods.  Time  domain  analysis  of  con- 

I  trol  systems.  The  design  and  compensation  of  control  systems. 

1  EAD  412.  AUTOMATIC  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  411.  A 
study  of  state  space  techniques  and  useful  state  space  methods.  System  stability 
and  Liapunov's  method.  Controlability  and  observability  of  linear  systems.  The 
formulation  of  the  state  equations  for  discrete-time  systems  and  the  analysis  of 
these  systems  by  matrices.  Analysis  of  nonlinear  systems.  Optimal  control  system 
studies. 

EAD  413.  NONLINEAR  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  312.  Solutions  of 
nonlinear  problems  using  numerical  methods,  graphical  methods,  phase  plane 
plots,  analysis  of  singular  points,  and  analytical  techniques.  The  use  of  analogs 
and  duals  for  writing  equations.  The  use  of  the  analog  computer  and  digital 
computer  to  solve  nonlinear  problems. 
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EAD  414.  NETWORK  SYNTHESIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  312.  Positive  real 
functions,  their  properties  and  methods  of  testing.  Driving  point  synthesis  of  LC, 
RC  and  RL  networks  into  Foster  and  Cauer  networks.  One  terminal  pair  RLC 
network  synthesis  using  the  Brune  and  Bott-Duffin  methods.  Realization  of  two 
terminal  pair  networks  by  ladders,  Cauer  networks,  lattices  and  Darlington 
networks.  Approximation  methods. 

EAD  415.  MECHANICAL  VIBRATING  SYSTEMS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  212. 
A  study  of  free  and  forced  vibrations  of  systems  with  multidegrees  of  freedom. 
Transient  vibrations,  analog  simulation,  non-linear  vibrations  and  the  vibration  of 
continuous  systems. 

EAD  421.  MACHINE  ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  322. 
Senior  standing.  Technical  application  of  the  basic  principles  of  the  mechanical 
science  to  the  analysis  of  machines  and  mechanical  systems.  Methods  of  design  of 
typical  machine  elements.  Strength  and  deflection  requirements. 

EAD  422.  MACHINE  ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  421. 
Synthesis  of  machines  and  mechanical  systems.  Analysis,  creative  design  and  sel- 
ection of  machines  and  machine  elements. 

EAD  431.  ELECTRONICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  332.  A  study  of  electronic 
and  semiconductor  devices:  transistor  and  vacuum  tube  power  devices,  audio  and 
radio  frequency  amplifiers,  tunnel  diode  amplifiers,  high  frequency  amplifiers, 
feedback  analysis  of  vacuum  tube  and  transistor  circuits,  modulation  and 
demodulation  theory  and  related  circuitry.  Generalized  oscillatory  analysis. 

EAD  432.  COMPUTER  ELECTRONICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  431.  A  study  of 
logic  and  gate  circuits,  wave-shaping  circuits,  switching  circuits,  multivibrators, 
pulse  circuits. 

EAD  441.  ELECTRIC  POWER  SYSTEM  ANALYSIS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD 
312  and  ESM  321.  A  study  of  polyphase  networks,  power  transmission  lines  and 
power  network  representations.  System  representations,  network  equations  and 
solutions.  Application  of  digital  computer  to  power  system  analysis. 

EAD  443.  ELECTRIC  MACHINERY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  312.  Direct-current 
machines,  induction  machines.  Machines  in  control  systems.  Synchronous 
machines.  Fractional  horsepower  motors. 

EAD  451.  LABORATORY  III.  (1)  Corequisite  EAD  411  and  Prerequisite  EAD 
352.  A  continuation  of  EAD  352. 

EAD  456.  PROJECTS  LABORATORY.  (1)  Corequisite  EAD  412.  A  project 
oriented  laboratory  course  designed  to  provide  the  student  an  opportunity  to 
apply  his  undergraduate  engineering  education  to  practical  real  world  problems. 


Electrical  Engineering 

EE  311.  TRANSIENTS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  212.  The  study  of  the  Laplace 
transform  theorems,  concepts,  properties  and  techniques,  and  its  application  to 
networks.  The  formulation  of  network  equations  and  the  investigation  of  the 
transient  and  steady  state  solutions  of  these  equations  for  networks  with  step, 
pulse,  periodic,  and  sinusoidal  driving  functions.  Introduction  to  complex 
variables,  residues,  and  partial  fractions.  Initial  conditions,  switching  and 
transition  transients.  The  vector  transform  as  an  introduction  to  the  sinusoidal 
steady  state. 

EE  '  312.  ALTERNATING  CIRCUIT  THEORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EE  311. 
Analysis  and  investigation  of  sinusoidal  circuits:  series,  parallel,  network 
theorems,  matching,  coupled  circuits,  etc.,  mesh,  branch  and  node  equations  of 
RLCM  multimesh  networks  in  vector  notation,  both  through  matrix  formulation 
and  direct  formulation  from  the  graph.  The  Fourier  series  and  its  application  to 
networks.  Two  and  four  terminal  network  equivalences,  the  methods  for  the 
restrictions  on  their  interconnections.  Filter  theory:  conventional  and  image 
parameter  methods. 
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ILE  351.  EE  LABORATORY  I.  (1)  Prerequisites:  EGR  252  and  EE  311,  and 
SSM  parallel.  A  continuation  of  EGR  25  2,  involving  experiments  in  the  areas  of 
"_ircuit  theory  and  fields.  Three  hours. 

;IE  352.  EE  LABORATORY  II.  (1)  Prerequisites:  EE  312  and  EAD  332,  par- 
Mel.  A  continuation  of  EE  351  involving  experiments  in  the  areas  of  circuit 
leory,  electronics,  and  semi-conductors.  Three  hours. 

E  442.  ELECTRIC  MACHINERY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EE  312.  Direct-current 
machines,  induction  machines.  Machines  in  control  systems.  Synchronous 
lachines.  Fractional  horsepower  motors. 

.CE  451.  EE  LABORATORY  III.  (1)  Prerequisites:  EE  312,  EAD  332,  and  EE 
i;52.  A  continuation  of  EE  352  involving  experiments  in  the  areas  of  circuit 
ieory,  electronics,  and  electromagnetics.  Three  hours. 

CE452.  EE  LABORATORY  IV.  (1)  Prerequisite:  EE  451.  A  continuation  of  EE 
,551  involving  experiments  in  electromagnetics,  devices,  and  machines.  Three 
■  ours. 


Aechanical  Engineering 

ME  321.  THEORY  OF  MACHINES.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  242.  Application  of 
dynamics  to  mechanical  systems.  Static-force  analysis.  Dynamic-force  analysis  of 
ilane  motion  and  space  mechanisms. 

ME  351.  ME  LABORATORY  I.  (1)  Corequisites:  ESM  311  and  ESM  341. 
i Theory  and  principles  of  instrumentation.  Measurement  of  thermodynamic 
iroperties,  flow  properties,  and  strain.  Preparation  of  Engineering  reports.  No 
ecture  hours.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

\AE  352.  ME  LABORATORY  II.  (1)  Prerequisite:  ME  351.  Corequisite:  ESM 
'll 2.  Continuation  of  ME  35 1 .  Analysis  of  simple  systems.  No  lecture  hours.  One 
aboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

ME  424.  MECHANICAL  VIBRATIONS.  (3)  Prerequisites:   ME  321  and  MAT 
1571.  Study  of  vibratory  motion,  including  one  or  more  degrees  of  freedom,  with 
ind  without  damping. 

ME  451.  ME  LABORATORY  III.  (1)  Prerequisite:  ME  352.  Senior  standing.  The 
election  of  appropriate  instrumentation  and  the  experimental  analysis  of  a  pre- 
letermined  small  scale  engineering  system.  No  lecture  hours.  One  laboratory 
period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

ME  452.  ME  LABORATORY  IV.  (1)  Prerequisite:  ME  451.  Continuation  of  ME 
151. 


Department  of  Engineering  Science, 
Mechanics  and  Materials 

Chairman:  Associate  Professor  Norem 

Associate  Professor:  Kim,  Mohanty 

Assistant  Professors:  Coleman,  Crippen 

Lecturers;  Clay  (part-time),  Gibbon  (part-time) 

The  engineering  sciences  are  identified  as  those  areas  of  engineering 
vhich  emphasize  the  application  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
shysical  sciences,  primarily  chemistry  and  physics,  to  engineering  prob- 
ems.  Some  classical  engineering  areas  recognized  to  fall  within  this  field 
nclude  the  thermal  sciences,  heat  transfer,  engineering  mechanics, 
;ngineering  materials,  electric  and  magnetic  fields  and  physical 
jlectronics. 
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Using  the  flexibility  provided  by  the  BSE  major  option-minor  option 
provisions  and  with  careful  planning  with  his  engineering  career  coun- 
selor, a  student  can  develop  a  variety  of  educational  programs  which 
would  provide  the  background  for  professional  engineering  licensing 
and  practice  in  any  of  the  areas  included  within  the  engineering 
sciences.  He  can  prepare  for  graduate  study  in  the  general  field  of 
engineering  science  or  in  one  of  its  specialized  areas.  He  can  also 
develop  an  individualized  study  program  in  one  of  the  newly  emerging 
interdisciplinary  fields  involving  the  merger  of  engineering  and  the 
various  science  areas,  such  as  biomechanics  and  biomaterials. 

In  addition  to  providing  preparation  for  graduate  work  or 
engineering  practice  in  any  of  the  various  fields  of  engineering  science, 
the  breadth  of  topics  included  within  the  engineering  science  courses 
provides  a  unique  opportunity  for  the  person  interested  in  an  excep- 
tionally broad  engineering  education. 


Curriculum  Outline 

Junior  and  Senior  Years 

for  the 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering 

Engineering  Science,  Mechanics  and  Materials 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


ESM311 3 

ESM  321 3 

ESM  341 3 

ESM  351 1 

ESM  361 3 

Hum.  or  S.S 3 

16 


ESM  312 3 

ESM  322 3 

ESM  342 3 

ESM  352 1 

MINOR  (a)   3 

Hum.  or  S.S 3 

16 


SENIOR  YEAR 


ESM  4XX  (b)   3 

ESM  455 1 

Minor   6 

Physics  231 3 

Math  3XX  (c) 3 

16 


ESM  446 3 

ESM  456 1 

Minor   .  , 6 

Science  Elective  (d) 3 

Hum.  or  S.S 3 

16 


a) 
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Minor  Option 

In  addition  to  the  general  uses  of  the  minor  option  outlined  on 
page  ,  the  ESM  student  could  use  this  elective  block  to  (1) 
obtain  some  depth  within  the  broad  area  of  engineering  science  by 
choosing  a  single  advanced  course  from  each  of  five  engineering 
science  fields;  (2)  obtain  significant  depth  with  a  particular 
engineering  science  field  through  the  use  of  available  ESM,  science, 
mathematics  and  engineering  courses;  (3)  obtain  a  minor 
specialization  in  some  other  engineering  or  technical  department; 
or  (4)  prepare  for  graduate  work  in  engineering  science,  one  of  its 
specialized  fields  or  some  other  engineering  area  by  judicious 
elective  selections  within  one  of  the  three  options  above. 


b)  A  senior  level  ESM  source  elected  to  complement  the  student's 
overall  educational  objectives. 

c)  An  advanced  applied  mathematics  course  approved  by  the  student's 
advisor. 

d)  An  approved  course  from  the  physical,  life  or  earth  sciences  which 
complements  the  overall  educational  plan. 


Course  Descriptions 


Engineering  Science,  Mechanics  and  Materials 

ESM  241.  ENGINEERING  MECHANICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  144.  Review 
of  vector  algebra;  unit  vectors,  scalar  and  vector  products  of  vectors.  Newton's 
Laws:  the  equilibrium  of  a  particle,  friction,  the  equilibrium  of  systems  of  par- 
ticles and  of  rigid  bodies.  Center  of  gravity,  center  of  mass,  centroids.  The 
kinematics  of  a  particle:  rectangular  Cartesian  and  orthogonal  curvilinear 
coordinates.  The  kinematics  of  rigid  bodies;  relative  motion.  The  dynamics  of  a 
particle:  Newton's  second  law,  work  and  kinetic  energy,  potential  energy,  work 
and  conservative  force  fields,  impulse  and  momentum. 

ESM  242.  ENGINEERING  MECHANICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  241  Prere- 
quisite or  corequisite:  MAT  271.  The  dynamics  of  systems  of  particles:  impulse 
and  momentum  of  a  system  of  particles,  moment  of  momentum,  work  and 
kinetic  energy  of  a  system  of  particles.  Moments  and  products  of  inertia;  principal 
moments  of  inertia  and  principal  axes.  The  dynamics  of  rigid  bodies:  Euler's 
equations,  work  and  energy  equations  of  a  rigid  body,  plane  motion  of  a  rigid 
body.  Single  degree  of  freedom  vibrations. 

ESM  311.  THERMODYNAMICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ESM  241  or  PHY  221  and 
MAT  271.  First  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics.  Work  and  heat.  Thermo- 
dynamic probability  and  entropy.  Ideal  and  real  gases.  Nonreactive  mixtures  of 
gases.  Availability  and  irreversibility.  Vapor  and  gas  power  cycles. 

ESM  312.  THERMODYNAMICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  311.  General  thermo- 
dynamic relations;  equations  of  state  and  generalized  charts.  Combustion, 
dissociation  and  chemical  equilibrium.  Introduction  to  statistical  thermo- 
dynamics. 

ESM       321.  INTRODUCTION      TO      ELECTROMAGNETIC      FIELDS    (3) 

I  Prerequisite:  EAD  211.  A  study  of  electric  and  magnetic  fields  using  the  vector 
lormulation.  Vector  analysis.  Electrostatics:  potential  functions,  dielectrics 
i  capacitance,  energy  and  forces  associated  with  electric  fields,  solution  of  Laplace's 
;  and  Poisson's  equations.  Magnetostatics:  vector  potential  functions,  Lorentz 
l  forces,  hysteresis,  magnetic  polarization  and  induction,  and  energy.  Gauss's 
Ampere's,  Faraday's  laws,  etc.  leading  to  the  Maxwell  equations. 

1  £SM  322.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  WAVES.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  321.  A  study 
i  of  Maxwell's  equations,  transmission  line  theory,  plane  waves  in  media,  pro- 
;  pagation  ot  electromagnetic  waves  in  various  media.  The  phenomena  of  reflection 

and  refraction  at  interfaces  of  two  dissimilar  materials.  Guided  electromagnetic 

waves  in  coaxial  cables  and  waveguides. 

ESM  341.  MECHANICAL  BEHAVIOR  OF  SOLIDS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  241 
The  analysis  of  stresses  resulting  from  the  application  of  forces  to  deformable 
solid  bodies  and  the  mechanical  behavior  of  materials  resulting  from  these 
stresses.  Stresses  produced  by  axial  loads,  torsion,  bending,  and  combinations  of 
these  are  analyzed.  Elastic  and  viscoelastic  behavior,  time  and  temperature  effects 
upon  properties  and  design  applications  are  considered. 
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ESM  342.  FLUID  MECHANICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ESM  241  and  MAT  271.  Pro- J 
perties    of   fluids,    fluid    statics,    derivation   and   application   of  equations  for  ! 
conservation  of  mass,  energy,  linear  momentum,  and  angular  momentum.  Dimen- 
sional analysis  and  dynamic  similitude.  Viscous  effects.  Ideal  fluid  flow. 


ESM  351.  ESM  LABORATORY  I.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisites:  ESM  311, 
341  and  361.  Laboratory  experiments  in  the  structure  and  properties  of  materials, 
Development  of  experimental  techniques  necessary  in  engineering  mechanics  and 
materials.  Three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

ESM  352.  ESM  LABORATORY  II.  (1)  Prerequisite:  ESM  351.  Prerequisites  or 
corequisites:  ESM  342.  Continuation  of  ESM  351.  Studies  of  complex  alloy 
systems  and  dynamic  and  temperature  dependent  properties  of  solid,  fluid,  and 
viscoelastic  materials.  Three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

ESM  361.  MATERIALS  SCIENCE  I.  (3)  Prerequisites  or  corequisites:  CHE  102. 
Types  and  classifications  of  materials.  Atomic  and  crystal  structure.  Physical 
properties.  Phase  diagrams,  alloy  theory,  kinetics  of  metallurgical  processes,  and 
phase  transformations. 

ESM  364.  MATERIALS  SCIENCE  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  361.  Deformation 
and  fracture  theory.  Mechanical  properties,  strengthening  concepts,  heat  treating 
and  property  control.  Design,  fabrication,  and  application  considerations. 

ESM  411.  HEAT  TRANSFER  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ESM  311  and  342.  Analysis 
of  steady  state  and  transient  heat  conduction.  Heat  transfer  by  radiation. 
Radiation  networks.  Gaseous  radiation  exchange. 

ESM  412.  ENERGY  CONVERSION  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  312.  Prerequisite 
or  corequisite:  ESM  411.  Application  of  the  basic  concepts  of  thermodynamics, 
heat  transfer  and  fluid  flow  to  power  plant  problems. 

ESM  4  14.  DYNAMICS  AND  THERMODYNAMICS  OF  COMPRESSIBLE 
FLOW.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ESM  311  and  342.  Compressible  flow  equations, 
isentropic  flow,  normal  shock  waves.  Fanno  and  Raleigh  line  flows.  Nonsteady 
one  dimensional  flow. 

ESM  416.  ENERGY  CONVERSION  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  411.  Study  of 
conversion  of  heat  into  power.  Thermoelectric,  magnetohydrodynamic  engines, 
thermionic  converters,  solar  and  fuel  cells. 

ESM  418.  REFRIGERATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  41 1.  Vapor  compression, 
absorption  and  low  temperature  refrigeration  cycles  and  systems. 

ESM  419.  HEAT  TRANSFER  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  411.  Natural  and  forced 
convection  based  upon  boundary  layer  theory.  Heat  transfer  in  fluids  with  change 
in  phase.  Introduction  to  mass  transfer. 

ESM  422.  RADIATION  AND  MICROWAVE  THEORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM 
321.  A  study  of  radiation  into  free  space;  antenna  theory.  Microwave  theory: 
components  and  junctions,  methods  of  feeding,  matching,  terminations  and  gen- 
eration. Microwave  amplifiers  and  oscillators.  Introduction  to  Laser  theory. 

ESM  434.  SOLID  STATE  ELECTRONICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  361  or  PHY 
241.  Band  structure  of  solids.  Electric  analog  for  an  array  of  atoms.  Electron 
transport  mechanisms  in  conduction,  diffusion,  tunneling.  Electronic  models  of 
varactors,  tunnel  diodes,  and  solid  state  microwave  devices. 


ESM  441.  ADVANCED  SOLID  MECHANICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  341. 
Theoretical  analysis  of  two-  and  three-dimensional  stress  and  strain  as  Cartesian 
tensor  quantities.  Generalized  Hooke's  law.  Mohr's  circle.  Stress  and  strain 
ellipsoids.  Fracture  mechanics. 

ESM  443.  EXPERIMENTAL  STRESS  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  341. 
Theoretical  and  experimental  techniques  of  stress  and  strain  analysis,  with  exper- 
imental emphasis  on  electrical  gages  and  instrumentation;  brittle  coatings  and 
photoelasticity. 
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ESM  446.  CONTINUUM  MECHANICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  441.  Analysis  of 
mechanics  of  continua,  including  elastic,  plastic,  fluid,  and  viscoelastic  media. 
Development  of  general  concepts  and  equations  of  stress  and  strain  applicable  to 
all  types  of  continuous  materials. 

ESM  455.  ESM  LABORATORY  III.  (1)  Prerequisite:  ESM  352.  Advanced  exper- 
iments in  fluid  and  solid  mechanics  and  engineering  materials.  Experimental  work 
will  parallel  topics  covered  in  senior  ESM  courses.  One  laboratory  period  of  three 
hours  a  week. 

ESM  456.  ESM  LABORATORY  IV.  (1)  Prerequisite:  ESM  455.  Continuation  of 
ESM  455. 

ESM  461.  SOLID  STATE  TRANSFORMATIONS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  361. 
Thermodynamics,  morphology,  and  kinetics  of  solid  state  transformations.  Dif- 
fusion and  absolute  reaction  rate  theory;  crystallographic  nature  of  phase 
transformations;  nucleation  and  growth  processes;  precipitation;  oxidation  and 
scaling  reactions. 

ESM  462.  MATERIALS  PRODUCTION  AND  PROCESSES.  (3)  Prerequisite  or 
,     corequisite:    ESM    361.    Applications    of   thermodynamics    and    chemistry    to 
extractive  and  process  metallurgy.  Fundamental  principles  of  materials  forming 
operations.  Casting,  mechanical  working,  and  joining  methods. 

Department  of  Urban  and 
Environmental  Engineering 

Chairman:  Celanese  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  Bell 

Assistant  Professors:  Bayer,  Evett 

Lecturer:  (part-time)  Fidelle 

One  of  the  major  thrusts  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  is  the  establishment  of  ways  in  which  urban  problems  can  be 
identified  and  solutions  found.  The  College  of  Engineering  has  in  turn 
initiated  a  program  in  which  urban  and  environmental  aspects  of 
engineering  are  emphasized.  Traditionally  many  of  these  concerns  have 
been  treated  within  civil  engineering,  and  all  of  the  civil  engineering 
courses  at  UNCC  have  been  continued  within  the  new  Department  of 
Urban  and  Environmental  Engineering.  In  the  curriculum,  urban  and 
environmental  issues  are  the  bases  used  for  example  problems,  for 
student  exercises,  and  for  independent  study  projects.  In  this  depart- 
ment, the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Engineering  will  take  a  curriculum  that  prepares  him  to  become  a  pro- 
fessional civil  engineer  upon  completion  of  legal  requirements  as 
specified  by  individual  states. 

The  urban  and  non-urban  problems  of  the  environment  can  neither 
be  distinctly  separated,  nor  dealt  with  independently.  The  traditional 
functions  of  civil  engineers  to  provide  buildings  and  bridges,  dams, 
harbors  and  canals,  railroads  and  other  facilities  must  be  continued, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  urgent  problems  of  the  environment  are 
assessed  and  solved.  Thus,  the  department  will  emphasize  urban 
problem  areas  associated  with  structural  engineering,  transportation 
engineering,  and  environmental  engineering.  For  example,  more 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  metropolitan  traffic,  while  concern  is 
continued  in  the  area  of  interstate  highways;  and  more  emphasis  will  be 
given  to  water  pollution  problems  while  continuing  the  study  of  water 
resource  systems  and  the  building  of  water  delivery  systems  for  an 
increasing  population. 
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Some  students  will  wish  to  plan  early  in  their  undergraduate  careers 
for  continuation  of  their  engineering  studies  beyond  the  first  degree. 
The  large  number  of  fields  of  graduate  study  which  can  logically  follow 
the  curriculum  offered  by  the  Department  of  Urban  and  Environmental 
Engineering  prevent  detailed  description  of  how  each  student  should 
plan  his  program  of  study.  The  minor  option  sequence  allows  flexibility 
for  such  "field"  concentration,  and  each  student  will  design  his  minor 
option  program  with  his  career  counselor  to  achieve  his  individual  goal. 


CURRICULUM  OUTLINE 

Junior  and  Senior  Year 

for  the 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering 

Urban  and  Environmental  Engineering 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


ESM  341 3 

UEE  322 3 

UEE  351 1 

UEE  441 3 

UEE  461 3 

Hum.  or  S.S 3 

16 


UEE  321 3 

ESM  342 3 

UEE  352 1 

Mathematics  3XX 3 

Minor  Option 3 

Hum.  or  S.S 3 

16 


SENIOR  YEAR 


ESM  311 3 

UEE 421  3 

UEE 453 1 

Physics  231 3 

Minor  Option    3 

Hum.  or  S.S 3 

16 


UEE  454 1 

UEE 468 3 

Minor  Option    9 

Science  Elective    3 

16 


Course  Descriptions 
Urban  and  Environmental  Engineering 

Structural  Engineering 

UEE  321.  STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  241.  Analysis  of 
statically  determinate  beams  and  frame  structures  under  fixed  and  moving  loads; 
influence  lines  and  criteria  for  moving  loads.  Beam  and  truss  deflections.  Analysis 
of  statically  indeterminate  structures  by  graphical  methods,  moment  area,  slope 
deflection,  and  moment  distribution. 

UEE  322.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  DESIGN  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  UEE  321. 
Analysis  and  design  of  reinforced  concrete  beams,  columns,  slabs,  and  footings. 
Codes  and  specifications. 
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UEE  351.  UEE  LABORATORY  I.  (I)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  UEE  321 
ESM  341.  Prerequisite:'  EGR  252.  Continuation  of  EGR  252  with  experiments 
pertaining  to  urban  and  environmental  engineering  problems.  Measurement  of 
thermodynamic  and  mechanical  properties  of  materials.  Three  laboratory  hours 
per  week. 

UEE  352.  UEE  LABORATORY  II.  (1)  Prerequisite:  UEE  351.  Prerequisite  eft 
corequisite:  ESM  342,  UEE  322.  Continuation  of  UEE  351.  Analysis  of  simple 
systems.  Testing  of  concrete  members.  Three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

UEE  421.  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  DESIGN  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  UEE  321. 
Analysis  and  design  of  tension  and  compression  members.  Riveted,  bolted,  and 
welded  connections. 

UEE  422.  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  DESIGN  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  UEE  421. 
Design  of  multispan  and  multistory  structures;  composite  and  built-up  girders- 
combined  stresses;  torsion. 

UEE  423.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  DESIGN  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  UEE  322. 
Design  of  beam  girders  and  slabs,  foundations,  and  retaining  walls;  prestressed" 
concrete. 


Environmental  Engineering 

UEE  441.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ENGINEERING  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
department.  Principles  and  methods  of  water  supply,  treatment,  and  distribution- 
waste  water  collection,  treatment,  and  disposal;  sanitation. 

UEE  442.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ENGINEERING  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  UEE  441 
A  continuation  of  UEE  441.  Problems  of  air  and  water  pollution  and  solid  waste 
disposal. 

UEE  444.  HYDROLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  department.  Pre- 
cipitation, stream  gaging,  evaporation  and  transpiration,  ground  water 
nydrographic  analysis;  stream  flow  routing,  frequency,  and  duration. 

UEE  453.  UEE  LABORATORY  III.  (1)  Prerequisite:  UEE  352.  Prerequisites  or 
corequisites:  UEE  441  and  UEE  461.  Continuation  of  UEE  352.  Laboratory 
problems  m  environmental  engineering  and  water  quality  analysis.  Analysis  and 
design  of  transportation  systems.  Three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 


Transportation  Engineering 

I  UEE  261.  SURVEYING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  144.  Elements  of  plane 
surveying  including  taping,  transit,  level,  stadia,  plane  table,  topographic  surveying 
and  mapping,  care  and  adjustment  of  instruments;  error  adjustments;  area  and 
earthwork  computations;  mtroduction  to  photogrammetry;  computer  techniques 

l  Periods  for  laboratory,  lecture,  and  field  work  will  be  scheduled. 

I  UEE  454.  UEE  LABORATORY  IV.  (1)  Prerequisite:  UEE  453.  Prerequisites  or 
corequisites:  UEE  421  and  UEE  468.  Continuation  of  UEE  453.  Soil  testing  and 
analysis.  Problems  in  steel  design.  Three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

UEE  461.  TRANSPORTATION  ENGINEERING  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
aepartment.  Transportation  planning  and  economic  considerations.  Introduction 
to  highway  design. 

UEE  468.  SOIL  MECHANICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  342.  Engineering  proper- 
ties ol  soils;  identification  and  classification;  introduction  to  the  design  of 
toundations,  retaining  walls,  and  other  engineering  structures. 
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Department  of  Engineering  Technology 

Chairman:  Assistant  Professor  Grant 

Assistant  Professors:  Bromm,  Christie,  Elliott, 

Gerhardt,  Liu,  Phelps,  Priebe,  Mobley 

Instructors:  (part-time),  Brown,  Browning,  Zacharias 

Engineering  and  technical  education  have  experienced  a  total 
metamorphosis  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  complexities  of  space 
exploration,  nuclear  power,  communications  systems,  environmental 
control,  information  processing,  transportation  systems,  etc.,  have 
demanded  a  great  increase  in  the  involvement  of  professional  engineers 
in  theoretical  and  analytical  work.  This  has  resulted  in  a  much  greater 
emphasis  upon  science  and  mathematics  in  professional  engineering 
curricula. 

At  the  same  time,  after  the  more  complex  devices  and  systems  have 
been  engineered,  their  design,  development,  and  operation  require  the 
sophisticated  knowledge  and  skills  of  practitioners  of  what  might  be 
called  the  "applied  engineering  sciences".  Programs  dedicated  to  ful- 
filling this  urgent  need  are  now  developing  rapidly  over  the  United 
States.  The  aim  and  content  of  these  programs  are  distinctly  different 
from  professional  engineering  curricula. 

To  provide  the  appropriate  distinction  from  both  the  theo- 
retical-professional engineers  and  from  the  engineering  technicians  who 
are  graduated  from  the  two-year  technical  institutes,  the  designation 
"engineering  technologist"  is  being  used  throughout  the  United  States 
for  the  graduates  of  four-year  applied  engineering  or  "engineering 
technology"  curricula. 

The  two-year  technical  institute  programs  in  North  Carolina  and  in 
many  other  states  provide  excellent  foundations  for  engineering  tech- 
nology curricula.  Therefore,  the  engineering  technology  program  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  limited  to  the  junior  and' 
senior  years,  and  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree  is  the  principal 
basis  for  admission. 

The  foundation  courses  in  science  and  mathematics  in  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  of  the  UNCC  Engineering  Curricula  differ  greatly 
in  objective  and  content  from  the  science  and  mathematics  courses  in , 
AAS  programs.  Therefore,  the  AAS  graduate  who  decides  that  he 
wishes  to  pursue  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  Degree,  rather 
than  the  Bachelor  of  Engineering  Technology  Degree,  should  effect  his 
change  of  objective  as  early  as  possible  to  minimize  loss  of  time  and 
credit. 


Requirements  for  Admission 

A  student  who  has  graduated  from  a  technical  institute  or  the  tech- 
nical division  of  a  junior  college  and  who  wishes  to  enter  the 
engineering  technology  program  at  UNCC  must  meet  the  following 
requirements: 
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1.  Have  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  or  Associate  in  Engineering  degree 
in  a  field  appropriate  to  the  option  which  he  plans  to  enter. 

2.  Have  an  overall  quality-point  average  of  at  least  2.20  (based  on  the  4  0 
system)  on  all  courses  taken  at  the  technical  institute  (exceptions  to  this 
rule  will  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  individual  merit),  and 

3.  Have  satisfactorily  completed  the  prerequisite  courses  for  the  option 
which  he  plans  to  enter  (see  page 

There  is  considerable  variance  among  the  objectives  and  contents 
of  technical  institute  programs  throughout  the  Southeast  and 
throughout  the  United  States.  Should  this  result  in  entrance 
deficiencies,  the  student  can  usually  remove  these  deficiencies  at 
Central  Piedmont  Community  College  in  Charlotte  prior  to  admission 
to  UNCC,  or  during  his  first  year  at  UNCC. 

Background  Courses  required  for  entering  the 
Bachelor  of  Engineering  Technology  Program 

The  student  should  have  covered  the  following  subject  matter  in  his 
two-year  associate  degree  program.  Quarter  hours  indicated  are  minima. 

Descriptive  Title  Quarter  Hours 

English  Composition,  Technical  Writing,  and/or 
Public  Speaking 9 

Algebra,  Trigonometry,  and  Analytic  Geometry 

with  Calculus 13 

*Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 5 

General  Physics  (with  Laboratory) 8 

*Physics  or  Chemistry  (with  Laboratory) .4 

*Humanities  or  Social  Sciences 6 

*Non-technical  subjects 3 

Technical  courses  in  Major  Area 48** 

TOTAL 96 

"The  48  hours  of  major  work  should  include  courses  covering  all  of 
the  subjects  in  any  one  of  the  areas  shown  below: 

Computer/ Electronics  Civil  Mechanical 

Drafting  Drafting  Drafting 

D.  C.  Circuits  *Surveying  Machine  Processes 

A.  C.  Circuits  Statics  Machine  Design  or 

Electronic  Instruments  Strength  of  Design  Drafting 

and  Measurements  Materials  Statics 

Vacuum  Tubes  and  Properties  of  *Metallurgy 

Transistors  Concrete 

Transistor  Circuit  Analysis 
Pulse  Circuits 
Amplifiers  and  Oscillators 
Communication  Electronics 

or  Control  Systems 

*Ttiese  courses  can  be  taken  at  UNCC. 
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Curriculum  Requirements  for  the 

Bachelor  of  Engineering  Technology  Degree 

Computer/ Electronics  Technology  Option 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


ECT311 3 

ECT  381 3 

ET  370 3 

CSC  100 3 

CHE  101  (a)   4 

16 


ECT  312 3 

ECT  351   1 

ECT  382 31 

ET371   3 

ECON  202  (or  201)    3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 
Elective  (b) 3 

16 


SENIOR  YEAR 


ECT  481 3 

ECT  451 1 

ET471   3 

Major  Elective  (c) 3 

Humanities  or  Social 

Science  Elective  (b) 3 

Free  Elective  (d) 3 

16 


ECT 4 12 3 

ECT  452 l 

CSC  201   3 

Major  Elective  (c)   3, 

Humanities  of  Social  Science 

Elective  (b) 3 

Free  Elective  (d) 3 

16 


Civil  Engineering  Technology 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


CET311 3 

CET321 3 

CET351 l 

ET  370 3 

CSC  100 3 

CHE  101  or  GEOL  102* 4 

17 


CET312 3 

CET  332 3' 

CET  352 1 

ET  371   3 

ECON  202  (or  201)    3' 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 
Electives  (b)   3 

16 


SENIOR  YEAR 


CET  411 3 

CET  441 3 

ET473 3 

Major  Elective  (c) 1 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 

Elective  (b) 3 

Free  Elective  (d) 3 

16 


CET 462 3 

Major  Elective  (c)   6 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 

Elective  (b) 3 

Free  Elective  (d) 3 

15 


*It  is  recommended  that  students  who  are  primarily  interested  in  enviornmental 
technology  take  Chemistry  101  and  those  who  are  primarily  interested  in 
construction  take  Geology  102. 
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Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


MET  311 3 

MET  331 3 

MET  351 1 

ET  370 3 

CSC  100 3 

CHE  101  (a) 4 

17 


MET  312 3 

MET  322 3 

MET  352 "   i 

ET  371    3 

ECON  202  (or  201)    3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 
Elective  (b) 3 


16 


SENIOR  YEAR 


MET  411 3 

ET471 ;;.3 

Major  Elective  (c) 3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 

Elective  (b) 3 

Free  Elective  (d) 3 


15 


MET  452 i 

MET  462 3 

MET  472 3 

Major  Elective  (c) 3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 

Elective  (b) 3 

Free  Elective  (d) 3 

16 


Notes 


(a) 
I   (b) 

V  (c) 

GO 


A  student  who  has  previously  taken  a  college-level  course  in  general 
chemistry  should  substitute  for  this  requirement  another  course  in 
chemistry,  physics,  biology,  or  geology,  or  Geography  101,  341,  or  344. 

Humanity  and  social  science  electives  must  be  selected  from  a  current  list  of 
approved  courses  which  is  maintained  in  the  departmental  office  A 
coherent  plan  of  study  covering  all  elective  courses  must  be  submitted  by 
the  student  and  approved  by  his  counsellor  before  the  student  enrolls  in  his 
first  elective  course. 

Major  electives  must  be  300  or  400  level  courses  related  to  the  student's 
Iield  ot  specialization  or  in  business  administration. 

Free  electives  are  intended  to  provide  the  student  an  opportunity  (1)  to 
investigate  other  areas  of  interest  outside  the  College  of  Engineering  (2)  to 
support  an  upper-division  sequence  in  the  humanities  or  social  sciences  or 
'  t0„Stu!:y  a  forelgn  'anguage.  Courses  selected  as  free  electives  should 
normally  be  200  level  or  higher  and  must  be  approved  by  the  student's 
counsellor  after  the  student  has  outlined  the  sequence  of  electives  that  he 
plans  to  pursue.  No  course  may  be  taken  for  elective  credit  that  covers 
material  for  which  the  student  has  received  credit  in  another  course 


Course  Descriptions 


I  Engineering  Technology 


An  Engineering  Technology  course  may  be  used  for  elective  or 
minor  credit  by  a  student  in  another  major  only  with  the  prior  approval 
of  the  student's  major  department  and  the  Department  of  Engineering 
Technology. 

|  ET  370.  BASIC  ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  College  algebra 
trigonometry  and  analytic  geometry.  A  course  designed  to  give  students  intensive 
practice  in  the  methods  of  solving  engineering  problems  which  require  a  know- 
ledge ot  algebra,  determmants,  trigonometry,  and  analytic  geometry 
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ET  371.  ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Differential  and  in- 
tegral calculus  and  ET  370.  Methods  of  solving  engineering  problems  which 
involve  the  differentiation  and  integration  of  algebraic,  trigonometric,  and 
logarithmic  functions;  use  of  integral  tables. 

ET  471.  ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ET  371.  A  study  of 
constant  coefficient  linear  differential  equations,  including  non-homogeneous 
equations;  Laplace  transforms  and  the  use  of  Laplace  transform  tables;  applica- 
tions to  the  analysis  of  dynamic  systems. 

ET473.  ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS  III.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  100  and  ET  371., 
An  introduction  to  elementary  numerical  methods  which  are  useful  in  the: 
solution  of  engineering  problems  on  the  digital  computer.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
applications  to  Civil  Engineering  Technology. 


Computer  J  Electronics  Technology 

ECT  311.  ANALYSIS  OF  LINEAR  NETWORKS.  (3)  Prerequisite  or  core- 
quisite:  ET  370.  Review  of  complex  numbers  and  phasor  notation.  Steady  state 
analysis  of  electrical  networks  using  Kirchoff's  laws;  applications  of  various  net- 
work theorems;  magnetically  coupled  circuits;  three-phase  circuits. 

ECT  312.  SEMICONDUCTORS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECT  311.  A  study  of  the 
atomic  structure  and  physical  properties  of  semiconductor  materials  followed  by 
a  study  of  specific  devices,  such  as  junction  diodes,  thermistors,  unijunctions., 
field-effect  transistors,  and  tunnel  diodes.  Applications  of  these  devices  in  specific, 
circuits. 

ECT  35  1.  ELECTROMECHANICAL  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  oi 
corequisite:  ECT  31 1,  ECT  381,  and  ET  370.  Experiments  designed  to  familiarize, 
the  student  with  various  types  of  small  electric  motors  and  generators,  including^ 
synchros,  and  the  physical  significance  of  various  network  theorems.  Experiments 
illustrating  the  design  of  relay  switching  networks. 

ECT  381.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LOGICAL  DESIGN.  (3)  An  introduction  to 
Boolean  algebra.  Disjunctive  and  conjunctive  canonical  forms.  Applications  to  the 
analysis  and  design  of  combinational  switching  circuits  utilizing  both  relays  and 
semiconductors.  Minimization  of  switching  functions.  Design  of  multiple-output 
networks. 

ECT  382.  LOGICAL  DESIGN  OF  SEQUENTIAL  CIRCUITS.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ECT  381.  The  description  and  classification  of  sequential  switching  circuits;  the 
operation  of  the  principal  types  of  flip-flops.  The  analysis  and  design  ol 
pulse-mode  sequential  circuits  including  state-table  reduction  procedures. 


ECT  412.  DIGITAL  ELECTRONICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ECT  312  and  ECT  382 
The  analysis  and  design  of  pulse  circuits  using  discrete  components  and  tht 
analysis  of  various  forms  of  digital  integrated  circuits,  including  RTL,  DTL,  TTL 
ECL,  and  MOS  logic.  Other  areas  studied  include  the  transmission  of  digita. 
signals,  power  supply  bussing  and  decoupling,  crosstalk,  and  system  noise. 

ECT  451.  LOGICAL  DESIGN  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisites:  ECT  382  and| 
ECT  351.  Experiments  illustrating  the  design  of  combinational  and  sequential; 
circuits  and  the  implementation  of  these  with  both  discrete  components  and: 
integrated  circuits. 

ECT  452.  DIGITAL   ELECTRONICS    LABORATORY.  (1)   Prerequisite:  ECTj 
451.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ECT  412..  Experiments  illustrating  the  design 
and  operation  of  various  types  of  digital  circuits  using  transistors,  MOSFET's  and 
integrated  circuits. 

ECT  481.  COMPUTER  DESIGN.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECT  382  and  CSC  100.  ThJ 
function  and  operation  of  the  various  elements  that  comprise  a  digital  computer 
methods  for  performing  arithmetic  operations;  types  and  operation  of  memories' 
operation    of   1/0    equipment;    machine    codes    and    communication    with    th 
computer. 
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.    ECT  483.  MODULATION  AND  TRANSMISSION.  (3)  Prerequisite-  ECT  312 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ET471.  An  introduction  to  Fourier  series  Frequency 
,   analysis  of  signals;  amplitude,  phase,  and  pulse  modulation  methods. 

!  l%\nf4\  ?ES!GN  0F  REAL-TIME  SYSTEMS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECT  481  and 

a  A  brlet  introduction  to  probability  and  queing  theory.  The  methodology 

and   considerations   involved  in  designing  large-scale,  real-time  data  processing 

systems.  b 


Civil  Engineering  Technology 


CET  311  STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Elementary  courses  in 
statics  and  strength  of  materials.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ET  370.  An  intro- 
duction to  the  basic  concepts  and  principles  of  structural  analysis  relating  to 
beams,  trusses  and  frame  structures.  Analysis  of  statically  determinate  structures 
under  fixed  and  moving  loads;  influence  lines  for  moving  loads  Deflection  of 
structures.  Emphasis  on  practical  aspects  of  structural  analysis. 

CET  312.  STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CET  311.  Analysis  of 
statically  indeterminate  structures  using  the  method  of  three-moments,  method  of 
least  work,  method  of  slope  deflection,  and  the  moment-distribution  method  An 
introduction  to  matrix  methods  of  structural  analysis. 

SFJn1-*  F0UNDATI0NS  AND  EARTHWORK.  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite- 
!'.  a  y  of  the  baslc  deslgn  and  construction  of  foundations.  The  back- 

■'  ground  theories  are  generally  introduced  in  concise  forms  as  formulas  or  charts 

Emphasis  on  practical  aspects  of  foundation  design  and  earthwork  construction. 

I  Cv,ET-33f  HYDRAULICS.  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ET  370.  A  study  of 
T  the  fundamental  principles  of  hydraulics  and  their  applications  in  engineering 
•:  practice,  including  the  fundamentals  of  fluid  flow  through  orifices    tubes    and 
pipes,  m  open  channels,  and  over  weirs. 

i  CET  351.  SOIL  TESTING  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CET 
,321.  A  laboratory  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  common 
3  laboratory  soil  tests  and  analysis  procedures  with  emphasis  on  the  significance  of 
T  the  various  tests,  the  testing  procedures,  and  the  detailed  computations. 

?FT  352    HYDRAULICS  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CET 
551.  Verification  of  some  of  the  principles  of  hydraulics  relating  to  fluid  flow 
|  through  orifices,  tubes,  and  pipes,  in  open  channels,  and  over  weirs. 

CET  411.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  DESIGN.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CET  312 
Design  of  rectangular  beams,  T-beams,  columns,  reinforced  concrete  floor  systems 
and  remforced  concrete  footings,  according  to  the  ACI  code. 

j  CET  412.  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  DESIGN.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CET  312.  Design 
i  of  beams  and  columns,  floor  framing,  tension  and  compression  members  riveted 
and  welded  connections,  and  plate  girders  according  to  AISC  specifications. 

CET  441.  HIGHWAY  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION.  (3)  An  introduction  to 
-  Highway  planning,  economic  considerations  and  traffic  engineering.  Design  and 
j1'  construction  of  modern  highways  including  grade  separations  and  interchanges. 

r fnEn  4V7  PA7?MENT  DESIGN.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CET  441.  A  study  of  stresses 
i  w  flexible  and  rigid  pavements,  and  properties  of  pavement  components.  Design 
j  or   rigid   and   flexible  pavements.  A  discussion  of  pavement  performance  and 
failures  and  of  pavement  strengthening. 

CET  444.  ASPHALT  PAVEMENT  MIXTURES.  (3)  A  study  of  the  chemical  and 

,  physical  properties  of  asphalts,  classification  and  properties  of  mineral  aggregates 

,  significant  properties  of  asphalt  paving  mixtures,  design  of  hot-mix   asphaltic 

concrete,  asphalt   pavement  performance-,  and  reconstruction  of  old  asphaltic 

pavements.  r 
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CET  451.  PHOTOGRAMMETRY.  (1)  Prerequisite:  Course  in  elementary  survey- 
ing and  CSC  100.  An  outline  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  photogrammetry 
and  photogrammetric  procedures  used  in  engineering  practice.  Students  leam  how 
to  use  modern  photogrammetric  equipment. 

CET  452.  ENVIRONMENTAL  LABORATORY,  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite  :| 
CET  462.  A  laboratory  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  analysis  of 
water  and  sewage  and  with  problems  related  to  environmental  control. 

CET  462.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENVIRONMENTAL  ENGINEERING.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: CET  332.  The  study  of  water  supply,  treatment,  and  distribution,  and 
of  liquid-waste  disposal  systems. 

CET  464.  INTRODUCTION  TO  URBAN  ENGINEERING.  (3)  The  study  of  city 
planning,  including  street  layout  and  lighting  and  the  design  of  water,  sewerage, 
storm  drain,  and  solid-waste  collection  and  disposal  systems.  Street  maintenance 
and  traffic  analysis;  air  pollution  control. 


Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 

MET  311.  KINEMATICS.  (3)  The  study  of  the  relative  motions  of  mechanisms 
or  machines.  Displacement,  velocity  and  acceleration  relationships  of  elements  of 
a  mechanism  as  applied  to  mechanical  power  transmitting  equipment. 

MET  312.  DYNAMICS.  (3)  The  dynamic  behavior  of  macnine  elements,  trans- 
lation and  rotation  of  a  rigid  body,  the  principles  of  conservation  of  energy  and 
momentum. 

MET  322.  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS.  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ET 
371.  A  course  designed  to  extend  the  student's  knowledge  of  basic  strength  of 
materials  with  emphasis  on  applications  to  engineering  problems.  Included  are  the 
stress-strain  relationships  resulting  from  direct  loads,  torsional  loads  and  bending 
loads,  and  also  the  results  obtained  from  applying  more  than  one  of  these  loads 
simultaneously.  Beam  deflection  and  column  loading. 

MET  331.  FLUID  MECHANICS.  (3)  A  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  ofl 
fluid    mechanics.    Topics    covered    include    manometry,    buoyancy,    forces    on 
submerged  bodies,  Bernoulli's  equation  with  applications,  orifices,  pipe  losses,  and 
an  introduction  to  hydrodynamics. 

MET  341.  THERMODYNAMICS  (3)  Prerequisite:  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculus,  and  CHEM  101.  The  perfect  gas  law;  the  first  and  second  laws  of 
thermodynamics  and  their  application  to  power  and  refrigeration  cycles.  Gasses 
and  mixtures  of  gasses,  especially  air  and  water  vapor.  Introduction  to  heat  trans- 
fer with  applications. 

MET    351.    FLUID    MECHANICS    LABORATORY.  (1)    Prerequisite    or 
corequisite:   MET  331   and  ET  370.  Laboratory  experiments  relating  to   flow, 
through  conduits,  the  experimental  determination  of  fluid  properties,  and  the 
behavior  of  fluids  in  static  and  dynamic  equilibrium. 

MET  352.  STRESS  ANALYSIS  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
MET  322.  Experiments  illustrating  stress-strain  relationships  in  engineering 
materials  and  the  use  of  brittle  coating,  photo-elasticity,  and  electrical-resistance 
strain  gauges. 

MET  411.  MACHINE  DESIGN  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  MET  3 1 2  and  MET  322.  The  $ 
first  part  of  a  two-semester  course  designed  to  apply  previously  acquired  skills, 
along   with   newly   attained  ones,  toward   the  design  and  analysis  of  machine 
components. 

MET412.  MACHINE  DESIGN  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MET  41 1.  A  continuation  of 
MET  4 1 1  with  emphasis  on  new  methods  of  problem  solving  and  opportunities  to 
integrate  previously  attained  skills  and  knowledge  into  the  design  and 
optimization  of  machine  systems. 
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MET  45  2.  INSTRUMENTATION  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  MET  462..  A  laboratory  designed  to  give  students  practice  in  the  use 
ot  the  various  instrumentation  devices  studied  in  MET  462. 

MET  462.  INSTRUMENTATION.  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ET  471.  The 
nature  of  measurement  and  measuring  systems;  errors  in  measurements.  A  study 
ot  various  types  of  measuring  devices  including  both  the  sensing  elements  such  as 
thermo-couples,  strain  gages,  and  displacement  transducers  and  the  indicating 
devices  such  as  oscilloscopes  and  recorders. 


1   MET     472.  INDUSTRIAL     CONTROLS.  (3)      Prerequisite:      ET     471 
introduction   to   the  theory  of  closed-loop  control  systems  with  emphasis  o 
servomechamsms;  a  study  of  various  types  of  process  control  systems  used  i 

;i  industry  including  detailed  treatment  of  numerical  control  systems 
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College  of  Human  Development 
and  Learning 
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Dean:  Professor  Chase 

Distinguished  Professor:  Powers 

Professor:  Britt 

Associate  Professors:  Burke,  Hackney,  Mork,  Smith,  Zerof 

Assistant  Professors:  Antonelli,  Marion,  Maxwell,  Pleasants, 

Rippy,  Rollins,  Romine,  Rowland,  Sadoff 

Instructors:  Armstrong,  Baptiste,  Holland,  Parker,  Robbins,  Bambach 

Research  Assistants:  Hammond,  Pitt,  Sapp 

Human    development    and    learning    at    the    University    of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  conceived  as  a  cooperative  enterprise  of  the 
t  entire  faculty.  The  preparation  of  teachers  is  one  of  the  important 
-  functions  of  this  University. 

l  Program  design  is  directed  toward  the  development  of  human  pot- 
:  ential.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  development  and  analysis  of  experiences 
'which    liberate,    freeing    the    capacity    to    learn;    the   teacher/learner 

relationship;  factors  of  meaning,  values,  and  self-concepts  which  cause 

behavior;  experiences  which  provide  opportunities  for  person-to-person 
|  relationships;  and  to  experiences  in  various  school-community  settings 
/which   provide   opportunities   for   the   development   of  competencies 

necessary  for  self-analysis,  value  judgments,  choices,  evaluation    and 

behavioral  change. 

|      The  development  of  programs  of  study  and  activities  of  the  College 
of    Human    Development    and    Learning   as    translated    into    person- 
-to-person  relationships,  teacher/learner  relationships,  and  services  to 
■the    University    and    society    in    accord    with    the    stated    rationale 
;  represents    commitment    to    beliefs    that    professional    experiences 
designed  for  teachers  and  other  personnel  for  the  helping  professions 
should  give  priority  to: 
"i 

1.  The  cognitive  and  affective  understanding  of  human  potentialities  and  the 
retease  of  human  potential  in  relationship  to  the  complex  factors  which 
relate  to  continuous  growth  and  development  of  personhood' 
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2.  The  processes,  programs,  and  experiences  which  insure  that  the  teacher 
and  other  personnel  in  the  helping  professions  are  liberally  educated  and 
possess  some  intellectual  depth  and  competencies  in  selected  teaching 
fields  and  related  disciplines; 

3.  The  identification  of  one's  beliefs,  prejudices,  elements  of  relationships, 
and  behavior; 

4.  The  analysis  of  teaching-learning  and  other  helping  relationships  which 
identify  values,  meaning,  and  the  self-concept  causing  behavior; 

5.  The  facilitation  of  moral  judgment  through  the  establishment  of  person- 
hood  as  a  fully-functioning  self  in  a  relationship  ever  mindful  of  man; 

6.  The  expansion  of  the  field  of  awareness  to  the  end  that  a  more  nearly 
complete  complex  of  multidimensional  relationships  may  be  established 
between  the  learner,  his  perceptions,  his  behavior,  the  structures  of 
knowledge,  and  the  reification  of  theory  into  practice; 

7.  The  facilitation  of  the  integration  of  knowledge  to  promote  the  expansion 
of  perception  and  the  relationship  of  ideas  to  elements  of  the  present,  the 
future,  and  the  past; 

8.  The  facilitation  of  experiences  which  provide  involvement  in  the  develop- 
ment of  competencies  necessary  to  self-analysis,  value  judgements  and 
choices,  evaluation  and  behavioral  change  through  clinical  learning  and  the 
use  of  multiforces  in  the  solution  of  problems. 

With  commitment  to  the  above  beliefs,  the  professional  sequence  for 
undergraduate  studies  in  the  College  of  Human  Development  and 
Learning  is  presented  as  PHASES  which  may  be  conceptualized  as  an 
evolving  continuous  spiral,  as  a  series  of  experiences,  integrating  Explor- 
ation, Involvement,  Commitment,  and  Universality.  Therefore,  all 
courses,  seminars,  and  clinical  experiences  are  organized  around  these 
four  PHASES: 

Phase  I:  Explorations  in  Human  Potential 

The  first  phase  of  the  integrated  program  of  professional  study 
focuses  upon  Man,  his  nature,  potential,  and  worth.  Emphasis  is  given 
to  life  patterns,  creative  potential,  social  forces  and  human  potential, 
and  to  the  image  of  man  as  becoming.  During  this  PHASE,  studies  will 
focus  upon  the  person  in  urban  society,  the  facilitation  of  meaning,  and 
upon  those  factors  and  conditions  which  facilitate  or  hinder  the  growth 
of  human  potential.  The  student  will  mainly  be  concerned  with  an 
analysis  of  his  beliefs,  values,  and  his  personal  relationships  in  relation 
to  a  growth  environment.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  the  student  to 
be  engaged  in  clinical  experiences  that  will  promote  understanding  of 
the  sociological,  psychological,  and  philosophical  foundations  on  which 
educational  experiences  are  selected  and  organized. 

Phase  II:  Meaning  and  Growth  in  Teacher/ Learner 
Relationships 

PHASE  II  in  the  integrated  program  of  professional  study  seeks  to 
extend  and  deepen  the  interest  and  understandings  explored  in  PHASE 
I.  During  this  PHASE,  the  student  will  consider  particularly  the  special 
problems  attendant  to  the  release  of  human  potential  through  par- 
ticipation in  a  particular  interpersonal  relationship— that  of  teacher  and 
learner. 
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As  part  of  the  work  in  this  PHASE,  educational  experiences  are 
selected  and  organized  on  the  bases  of  the  social,  psychological,  and 
philosophical  tenents  examined  in  PHASE  I.  Using  the  outcomes  of 
these  decisions  as  a  point  of  departure,  the  problems  of  design  and 
implementation  of  the  curriculum  and  methods  of  instruction  at  all 
levels  are  considered.  In  the  undergraduate  program,  emphasis  is  upon 
curriculum  methodology  as  it  concerns  the  individual  teacher/learner. 

Phase  III:   Tire  Helping  Relationship 

PHASE  III  seeks  to  focus  upon  the  helping  relationship— a  relation- 
ship in  which  at  least  one  of  the  persons  has  the  intent  of  promoting 
the  growth,  development,  and  maturity  of  the  other,  whether  this  be  in 
a  group  or  in  a  one-to-one  setting.  Teaching,  guidance  and  counseling, 
administration,  and  the  supervision  of  instruction  are  considered 
helping  relationships,  for  each  is  organized  to  facilitate  the  growth  of 
another. 

Special  emphasis  is  given  to  an  in-depth  examination  of  basic  beliefs, 
the  techniques  and  analysis  of  helping  relationships,  and  to  the  identifi- 
cation of  values,  meanings,  and  self-concepts  which  cause  behavior.  This 
PHASE  is  intended  to  prepare  the  participant  for  clinical  experiences  in 
PHASE  IV. 

Phase  IV:  Experience  and  Commitment  in  Human 
Development  and  Learning 

Phase  IV  in  the  integrated  program  of  professional  study  seeks  to 
extend  and  deepen  through  experience  and  commitment,  the  interests 
and  understandings  developed  during  PHASES  I,  II,  and  III.  During  this 
PHASE,  the  student  will  consider  particularly  the  special  problems 
attendant  to  the  release  of  human  potential  through  participation  and 
experience  in  a  clinical  setting  involving  the  interpersonal  relationship 
of  teacher/learner  as  experienced  in  teaching,  counseling,  administra- 
tion, and  supervision. 

In  this  PHASE,  participants  implement  the  social,  psychological,  and 
philosophical  bases  concerning  teaching/learning  relationships  in  a 
clinical  internship  setting  appropriate  to  their  choice  and  professional 
commitment.  Experiences  will  provide  the  participant  an  opportunity 
for  the  exercise  of  concern  and  commitment  in  realistically  releasing 
human  potential  while  actively  working  with  human  beings. 


Experiential  Learning 

Basic  to  the  above  beliefs,  purposes,  and  elements  of  program  design 
is  experiential  learning.  Experiential  learning  provides  opportunity  to 
use  real  experience  as  a  motivating  force  for  deepened  study,  because  it 
brings  the  student  into  such  study  with  experience  in  role  iden- 
tification, reality  testing,  awareness  of  people  and  relationships,  causal 
effects,    behavior    analysis,    decision    making    and    consequences. 
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Experiential  learning  is  extremely  "open."  It  calls  for  choices,  sel- 
ections, self-screening,  and  involvement  with  self-analysis  and  team 
participation.  In  essence,  experiential  learning  facilitates  meaning  and  is 
the  medium  for  a  growth  environment. 

In  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning  the  program  of 
clinical  experiences  and  internships  has  been  designed  so  that  the  pro- 
gram of  experiential  learnings  will  begin  just  as  early  as  the  program  of 
intellectual  analysis,  and  should  proceed  alongside  it,  step  by  step.  At 
every  step  the  two  should  be  correlated  and  fused  for  internalization. 
Experiences  should  move  naturally  into  the  next  step  of  intellect- 
ualization  and  the  next  phase  of  experience. 

Clinical  Experiences  and  Internships 

For  too  long  problems  such  as  that  of  translating  theory  into 
practice  have  existed  within  professional  education.  As  an  important 
part  of  the  effort  to  change  this  situation,  clinical  experiences  and 
internships  have  been  made  an  integral  part  of  all  programs  of  study 
offered  by  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning.  These 
experiences  are  designed  to  give  the  student  of  human  development  and 
learning  an  opportunity  to  learn  by  doing,  to  relate  theory  to  practice, 
and  to  reality-test  contemporary  theories  and  innovations.  Such  exper- 
iences thus  become  the  center  of,  and  testing  ground  for,  a  program  of 
studies  designed  to  meet  needs  and  interests  of  the  individual  student. 

Clinical  experiences  are  begun  in  the  first  course  in  human 
development  and  learning  through  involvement  in  such  capacities  as 
teacher  aide,  tutor,  playground  assistant,  library  guide,  counselor,  or 
administrative  aide.  In  each  successive  course  at  the  undergraduate 
level,  this  approach  is  continued  as  related  appropriate  firsthand 
experiences  are  designed  to  complement  the  student's  classroom  work. 
Instruction  in  the  teaching  of  reading,  for  example,  involves  both 
classroom  work  and  a  practicum  during  which  the  student  teaches 
reading  under  the  supervision  of  his  instructor.  In  the  senior  year,  these 
experiences  culminate  in  the  semester  of  student  teaching  as  the 
student  gradually  assumes  the  total  schedule  and  responsibilities  of  the 
supervising  teacher  with  whom  he  is  working. 


Urban  Education 

Through  experience-centered  programs  and  activities  in  human 
development  and  learning,  efforts  are  directed  toward  the  study  of  the 
complex  range  of  problems  facing  urban  education.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  uniquely  located  in  a  growing  and 
changing  urban  center.  Cooperative  planning  with  the  Charlotte- 
-Mecklenburg  School  System  and  with  public  schools  in  surrounding 
cities  and  counties  provides  unique  opportunities  for  laboratory  exper- 
iences in  the  inner-city,  the  surburban  area,  the  small  town,  and  the 
rural  setting.  Working  with  public  schools,  and  community  agencies,  the 
College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning  which  provides  pros- 
pective teachers  with  opportunities  for  working  with  the  inner-city 
child. 
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Just  as  important  to  the  University  as  other  schools  is  the  expertise, 
value,  and  role  of  other  community  agencies  in  the  solution  of  urban 
education  problems.  Through  a  cooperative  endeavor  with  other 
agencies,  members  of  the  staff  and  students  of  human  development  and 
learning  work  in  Day  Care  Centers  for  inner-city  children,  in  hospitals, 
in  correctional  institutions,  in  agency  offices,  and  often  provide 
recreational  and  educational  activities  for  young  people  during 
weekends.  Such  opportunities  provide  excellent  child  study 
experiences,  community  and  personal  involvement,  and  firsthand 
clinical  experiences  for  students.  These  efforts,  as  illustrative  of  others, 
provide  experiences  for  students  of  the  University  to  really,  for  the  first 
time,  see  and  feel  the  intensity  and  complexity  of  the  problems  facing 
urban  education. 


Teaching/ Learning  Teams 

Program   development   in   the   College   has   been  designed  to  give 
emphasis    to    the    many    aspects    of  various  explorations  in  human 
potential,     to    involvement    with    people    and    problems,    and    to 
commitment  to  personal  growth  and  development.  Activities  include 
tutorial  programs,  participation  in  teaching,  planning  of  personalized 
educational  assessment  and  diagnosis,  and  the  development  of  person- 
alized   educational    programs    for    enrichment    or    remediation    after 
.assessment.  Within  a  wide  range  of  related  activities  involving  pupils, 
:  teachers,  schools,  and  communities,  program  emphasis  for  University 
students,  teachers,  University  staff,  and  pupils  in  the  inner-city  setting 
has  given  priority  to  the  development  of  teams.  A  teaching/learning 
team  is  conceived  as  an  organizational  pattern  for  teaching.  This  model 
\  of  organization  is  designed  to  capitalize  on  the  creativity,  strengths,  and 
special  abilities  of  staff  and  students  as  learners  displaying  an  inter-rel- 
:  atedness    of    responsibilities.    Effects    are    directed    toward    a    more 
multi-discipline   team   approach   involving  many  specialists  from  the 
University  community  and  the  public  domain. 

Courses  and  programs  have  been  designed  to  provide  observational 
and  teaching  experiences  as  a  member  of  a  teaching  team  in  early 
childhood  education,  intermediate  education,  secondary  education,  and 
in  other  areas  of  teaching  interests.  These  experiences  are  directed  by  a 
team  so  as  to  provide  supervision,  analysis,  and  planning  by  specialists 
in  various  areas.  Emphasis  is  given  to  instructional  change,  program 
development,  and  to  the  development  of  unique  teaching  styles.  All 
experiences  are  organized  with  children  in  model  settings..  Public 
schools  have  been  most  cooperative  in  planning  and  assisting  to  the 
extent  that  all  programs  have  become  jointly  sponsored.  A  wide  variety 
of  models  and  locations  are  being  used. 


Admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program 

Formal  application  for  admission  to  Teacher  Education  Programs 
should  be  filed  with  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning 
during  the  freshman  year.  Students  must  file  applications  before  the 
first  semester  of  their  junior  year  in  order  to  complete  all  requirements 
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within  the  typical  four-year  college  program.  Each  student  will  be 
assigned  to  an  adviser  in  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learn- 
ing who  will  coordinate  his  program  in  consultation  with  the  adviser  in 
the  major  field  of  concentration.  Advisers  in  the  College  will  confer 
with  each  student  concerning  long-range  planning  of  his  program, 
opportunities  in  the  teaching  field,  and  North  Carolina  certification 
requirements. 

Each  student  should  consult  with  his  adviser  in  the  College  of 
Human  Development  and  Learning  at  least  once  each  semester  to  re- 
view his  progress  in  the  professional  sequence,  to  insure  the  completion 
of  certification  requirements,  and  to  replan  for  student  teaching  exper- 
ience. Failure  to  do  so  may  delay  student  teaching  and  teacher 
certification. 

Students  should  consult  the  College  of  Human  Development  and 
Learning  for  further  details.  Those  interested  in  graduate  study  should 
consult  with  the  College  for  admission  and  program  planning. 


Admission  to  Student  Teaching 

Applications  for  admission  to  HDL  450  or  45 1  (Student  Teaching) 
must  be  filed  with  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning  by 
April  15  for  the  following  Fall  semester  and  October  15  for  the 
following  Spring  semester.  For  admission  to  HDL  450  or  451, 
candidates  must  have  above  average  scholastic  grades,  sound  mental  and 
physical  health,  good  speech,  the  approval  of  the  College,  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  major  department.  The  quality  of  scholarship 
in  the  teaching  area  of  each  candidate  shall  be  at  a  level  above  that 
minimally  required  for  graduation. 

Student  teaching  experiences  are  offered  in  the  Fall  and  Spring 
semesters.  This  clinical  experience  is  offered  as  an  integrated  program 
of  studies  and  teaching  experiences  for  the  entire  semester.  Enrollment 
in  the  teaching-block  constitutes  a  full  program  of  studies  for  the 
semester.  Additional  courses  or  registration  in  the  teaching-block 
schedule,  as  individual  courses,  may  not  be  undertaken  without  special 
preplanned  arrangements  with  the  special  permission  of  the  College. 


Special  Students  in  Teacher  Education 

The  status  "special  student"  in  teacher  education  is  applied  to  (1) 
students  who  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree  and  are  working  toward  a  teach- 
ing certificate  or  certificate  renewal,  and  (2)  visiting  students  who  are 
taking  courses  in  the  teacher  education  program  with  the  approval  of 
their  resident  institutions. 

Special  students  must  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  University  for 
admission  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  the  College  of  Human  Develop- 
ment and  Learning,  which  include  above  average  scholastic  ability, 
sound  mental  and  physical  health,  and  good  speech.  The  student  who 
has  obtained  a  degree  at  another  institution  and  wishes  to  be  certified 
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by  this  institution  will  be  required  to  take  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  a  minimum  of  two  courses  in  his  major  area,  two 
courses  in  human  development  and  learning,  and  student  teaching. 
Under  special  circumstances,  these  requirements  may  be  waived. 
Students  should  consult  with  the  College  of  Human  Development  and 
Learning  for  further  details. 

National  Teacher  Examination 

A  candidate  for  an  elementary  or  secondary  school  teaching 
certificate  in  North  Carolina  must  file  evidence  that  the  National 
Teacher  Examination  has  been  taken  before  a  certificate  may  be  issued. 
Both  common  and  teaching  area  examinations  must  be  taken  by  the 
applicant.  Students  should  consult  with  the  College  of  Human 
Development  and  Learning  for  further  details. 

Teacher  Placement 

The  Placement  Office  in  the  Division  of  Student  Affairs  in 
cooperation  with  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning 
provides  placement  services  for  qualified  graduates.  All  students  in  the 
human  development  and  learning  program  are  urged  to  complete  their 
credentials  since  it  is  common  practice  for  school  administrators  to 
contact  the  University  for  prospective  candidates. 

Curriculum  Materials  Center 

Located  in  the  Dalton  Tower,  the  Curriculum  Materials  Center  con- 
tains current  textbooks  and  related  curriculum  materials  representing 
all  subject  areas  and  grade  levels  taught  in  the  public  schools.  The 
Center  receives  approximately  sixty  education  and  related  periodicals. 
A  vertical  file  containing  non-catalogued  education  materials  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Center.  The  library  is  a  government  document 
depository;  thus,  federal  government  publications  pertaining  to 
education  are  available. 


Psychological  Testing  Laboratory 

The  Psychology  Department  maintains  a  psychological  testing  labor- 
atory in  which  students  gain  experience  in  the  selection,  administration, 
and  evaluation  of  psychological  and  achievement  tests.  A  library  of 
literature  on  test  instruments  for  student  use  is  kept  current. 


Learning  Resources  Center 

As  part  of  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning,  the 
Learning  Resources  Center  provides  all  students  laboratory  experiences 
in  teaching  learning  resources..  The  latest  audiovisual  equipment  and 
teaching  media  will  be  available  for  individual  student  familiarization. 
Instruction  in  the  use,  preparation  and  evaluation  of  teaching  media  as 
a  functional  aspect  of  teaching  will  be  included. 
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Undergraduate  Programs 

Undergraduate  programs  in  teacher  education  are  coordinated  with 
programs  of  study  in  a  major  field  of  concentration.  Approved  pro- 
grams are  offered  in  Early  Childhood  Education,  Intermediate 
Education,  and  in  Secondary  Education.  Programs  as  outlined  below, 
meet  the  certification  requirements  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board 
of  Education  and  the  requirements  of  most  other  states.  Students  who 
plan  to  teach  outside  North  Carolina  are  strongly  urged  to  check  cer- 
tification requirements  with  the  College  of  Human  Development  and 
Learning  before  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  so  that  programs  may 
be  planned  appropriately. 

The  programs  of  undergraduate  study  are  organized  into  three  areas: 

/.      General  Requirements  for  Teacher  Education  Students 


Humanities 


Mathematics 


Natural  Science 


Social  Science 


Health  and 
Physical  Education 


Semester 
Hours 
English  101 
English  102 
English  201 
English  202  or  203  or  204 12 

Creative  Arts,  History,  English 

Philosophy,  Religion,  and 

Foreign  Language 

(see  a,b)   6 

Mathematics  101  and  120,  or 
Mathematics  103  and  104,  or 
Mathematics  130  and  131 
(see  a,  c,  d)    6 

Psychology  101 
Physical  Science 
Biological  Science    12 

History  101  or  102  and  any 

three  semester  hours  of  100- 

level  history  courses.  Students 

are  encouraged  to  take  courses 

in  African,  Asian,  and  Latin 

American  history. 

One  course  in  at  least  two  of 

the  following:  Anthropology, 

Economics,  Geography,  Political 

Science,  Sociology 12 

Health  Education  101    1 

Physical  Education  Activity 
(Secondary) 1 
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Physical  Education  409 

(K-3  and  Intermediate)    3 

Speech  Competency    0 

Total 50-53 


Notes 


a.  If  6  hours  of  foreign  language  are  used  to  meet  the  humanities  re- 
quirement, only  one  course  in  mathematics  is  required.  Early 
childhood  and  Intermediate  teacher  candidates  must  complete  6  hours 
of  creative  arts  in  the  areas  of  art  and  music. 

b.  Philosophy  and  religion  may  only  be  used  to  meet  3  hours  of  the 
requirement. 

c.  A  course  in  logic  may  be  substituted  for  one  course  in  mathematics. 

d.  Elementary  teacher  candidates  wrll  take  Mathematics  130  and 
Mathematics  131. 

The  general  degree  requirements  are  presented  as  specific  subject 
matter  disciplines,  but  this  does  not  preclude  the  meeting  of  the 
requirements  through  integrated  courses.  Adaptation  to  individual 
needs  will  be  made  by  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learn- 
ing. The  above  represents  a  minimum  degree  program  in  general 
education  in  accordance  with  the  Standards  and  Guidelines  for  the 
Approval  of  Institutions  and  Programs  for  Teacher  Education,  North 
(  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education. 


//.     Professional  Sequence 

Elementary 
(Early  Childhood  and  Intermediate) 

_     ,  Semester 

Freshman  or  Sophomore  Year  Hours 

HDL  20 1 .    Introductory  Explorations  in 

Human  Potential   3 

PSY  202.     Educational  Psychology 3 

Sophomore  or  Junior  Year 

HDL  303.    Elementary  Education  I: 

Organization  and  Curriculum 3 

HDL  301 .    Reading  and  the  Language  Arts 3 

Senior  Year 

PSY  220.     Child  Psychology 3 

HDL  304.    Philosophy  of  Education 3 

HDL  401 .    Elementary  Education'II: 

Methods  and  Materials 3 

HDL  450.    Student  Teaching:  Elementary    6 

Total    27 
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Secondary 


Freshman  or  Sophomore  Year 


Semester 
Hours 


HDL  201. 

PS Y 202. 
Senior  Year 

PSY  230. 

HDL  304. 

*HDL  402. 

*HDL451. 


Introductory  Explorations  in 

Human  Potential   3 

Educational  Psychology 3 

Adolescent  Psychology    3 

Philosophy  of  Education 3 

Methods  of  Teaching  in 

Secondary  School    3 

Student  Teaching:  Secondary    6 

Total   21 


III.     Major  Teaching  Fields 

Candidates  who  plan  to  teach  in  elementary  school  will  fulfill 
the  following  requirements: 

(1 )  All  required  courses  for  graduation. 

(2)  A  major  in  one  of  the  academic  fields  (a  minimum  of  27 
semester  hours).  Elementary  candidates  majoring  in 
Psychology  must  in  addition  have  18  hours  in  an  academic 
discipline  normally  taught  in  elementary  school. 

(3)  Subject-matter  requirements  for  teacher  certification  listed 
below: 

Semester 
Hours 

Creative  Arts   6 

English  303   2 

Geography  101,  102  or  equivalent 7 

Health  Education  409   3 

History  103  or  104  and  three  semester  hours  of 
any  100-level  history  course.  Students  are  en- 
couraged to  take  courses  in  Asian,  African,  or 
Latin  American  History 6 

Mathematics  131   3 

Music  207,  307    6 

Political  Science  200   3 


*Students  in  specialized  areas;  e.g.  Art,  Music,  check  listing  under  major  area. 
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Secondary 


I 


Candidates  who  plan  to  teach  in  secondary  school  will  fulfill 
the  following  requirements: 

(1)  All  required  courses  for  graduation. 

(2)  A  major  in  the  academic  field  in  which  they  plan  to  teach. 

(3)  Related  work  approved  by  the  major  department. 

(4)  Subject-matter    requirements   for   teacher   certification  in 
selected  field(s)  as  listed  below: 


Semester 
Hours 

English 36 

Language 12 

(Grammar,  composition,  rhetoric,  history 
and  analysis  of  the  English  language,  etc.) 

Literature   12 

(English  and  American  Literature) 

Language  and  Literature  Skills   6 

(Reading,  interpretation  of  literature,  oral 
and  written  exposition,  the  library,  and 
journalistic  writing) 

Electives  from  above  areas    6 

Mathematics    30 

Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry 9 

Algebra  6 

Geometry   3 

Electives  in  Mathematics 12 

(The  algebra  shall  consist  of  one  course  in 
modern  abstract  algebra  and  one  in  linear 
algebra.) 


Modern  Foreign  Language 30 

Grammar,  Composition,  and  Phonetics 9 

Literature  9 

Language  Skills 6 

(Understanding,    speaking,    reading,   and 
writing) 
Literature,  History,  and  Civilization 

of  the  country  being  studied 6 

(The  30-hour  requirement  in  a  language 
assumes  that  one  has  had  two  or  more 
high  school  units  in  that  language  when 
entering  college.) 
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Science    48 

(1)  Common  Foundations 24 

Mathematics 6 

Six  semester  hours  each  from 

three  of  the  following:    18 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Earth  Science 

(2)  A  concentration  in  one  area 20 

Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Earth  Science 

(3)  Electives 4 

Certification  in  the  individual  science  areas 
should  give  depth  sufficient  to  assure  reason- 
able competence  as  a  teacher  in  the  subject  of 
concentration.  A  program  for  certification  in  a 
particular  area  (biology,  chemistry,  physics,  or 
earth  science)  should  comprise  approximately 
20  percent  of  a  teacher's  undergraduate 
curriculum.  (24  semester  hours) 

Social  Science    42 

(1)  History— American  and  World    21 

(2)  From  three  or  more  of  the 

following 21 

(There  should  be  about  equal  em- 
phasis on  all  areas  chosen.) 
Anthropology 
Economics 
Geography 
Political  Science 
Sociology 
A  program  for  certification  in  individual 
areas    (anthropology,    economics, 
geography,  history,  political  science,  or 
sociology)    should    comprise    approx- 
imately 20  percent  of  a  teacher's  under- 
graduate curriculum.  (24  semester  hours) 

History 30 

Certification  in  History  (secondary  school 
teaching)  is  made  possible  by  satisfactory  com- 
pletion of  a  major. 


Course  Descriptions 


Human  Development  and  Learning 


Teacher  education  programs  and  most  professional  certification 
guidelines  require  professional  study  in  at  least  four  areas:  Social  and 
Philosophical  Foundations,  Psychological  Foundations,  Curriculum  and 
Instruction,  and  a  Clinical  Experience.  Therefore,  to  assist  the  student 


II 


in  selecting  courses  to  meet  requirements  in  each  professional  area, 
courses  are  listed  by  areas. 


Explorations  in  Human  Potential 

Philosophical,  Psychological,  and  Social  Foundations 

HDL  201.  INTRODUCTORY  EXPLORATIONS  IN  HUMAN  POTENTIAL.  (3) 
An  introductory  course  in  the  philosophical  foundation  of  the  educative  process 
designed  to  explore  the  nature  of  man,  and  human  potential  in  relation  to  one's 
system  of  beliefs,  values,  and  relationships.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  analysis  and 
development  of  the  student's  beliefs,  his  personhood,  and  to  his  role  in  relation- 
ships. Clinical  experiences  are  provided  to  introduce  the  student  to  teaching/learn- 
ing relationships  and  to  a  sociological  orientation  of  growth  and  the  school  in 
[  modern  society.  Open  to  freshmen. 

HDL  304.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION.  (3)  Prerequisites:  HDL  201  and 
|  PSY  202.  A  study  of  the  educational  philosophies  of  the  contemporary  period 
I   and  the  basic  assumptions  upon  which  statements  about  modern  education  rest. 

Extensive  readings  in  text  and  source  materials. 


// 

Meaning  and  Growth  in  Teaching/ 
[Learning  Relationships 

'  Curriculum  and  Instruction 

HDL  301.  READING  AND  THE  LANGUAGE  ARTS.  (3)  Emphasis  on  oral  and 
written  communication,  with  special  attention  to  the  teaching  of  reading; 
appraisal  of  current  programs  and  methods.  This  course  required  for  all  students 
planning  to  teach  on  the  elementary  level.  Prerequisites:  HDL  201  and  PSY  202. 

HDL  303.  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  I:  ORGANIZATION  AND  CUR- 
RICULUM. (3)  A  course  designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  curriculum 
of  the  elementary  school.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  role  of  the  teacher  in  the 
design,  organization  and  administration  of  the  elementary  school.  Major  consider- 
ation is  given  to  approaches  to  instructional  organization  such  as  multi-age 
grouping  and  team  teaching  as  they  relate  to  the  curriculum.  Prerequisites:  HDL 
.  201  and  PSY  202. 

HDL    401.     ELEMENTARY     EDUCATION    II:    METHODS    AND 
MATERIALS.  (3)  Prerequisite:   HDL  303.  Major  consideration  is  given  to  the 
methods    and   materials  used   in   teaching   at   the   various   grade   levels   in    the 
elementary  school.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  preparation  of  lesson  plans  and 
-  units. 

HDL  402.  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOL.  (3)  Prere- 
quisites: HDL  201  and  PSY  202.  Aims,  methods,  and  materials  of  teaching  a 
subject  at  the  secondary  level.  Also  considered  are  the  following:  organization  of 
the  curriculum,  pupil  promotional  patterns,  and  classroom  management. 

402-a   English 

402-b Foreign  Languages 

402-b-l French 

402-b-2 Spanish 

402-b-3 German 

402-c   Mathematics 

402-d Sciences 

402-e   Social  Sciences 
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The  Helping  Relationship 


HDL  463.  GUIDANCE:  BEHAVIOR  AND  GROWTH.  (3)  An  introduction  to 
the  study  of  guidance  in  the  context  of  the  helping  relationship.  Emphasis  is  given 
to  the  development  of  understandings,  approaches,  and  techniques  for  helping 
others  make  decisions  directed  toward  the  solution  of  problems  and  the 
facilitation  fo  self-understanding  and  growth.  Open  to  students  not  seeking 
teacher  certification. 


IV 

Experience  and  Commitment  in 
Human  Development  and  Learning 

HDL  450.  STUDENT  TEACHING:  ELEMENTARY.  (6)  Prerequisite:  education 
sequence  and  approval  of  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning. 
Observation  and  teaching  in  an  elementary  school.  Student  teaching  is  conducted 
on  a  full-time  basis  during  the  major  of  the  semester  and  is  carried  out  under 
College  supervision  in  cooperating  public  schools. 

HDL  451.  STUDENT  TEACHING:  SECONDARY.  (6)  Prerequisite:  education 
sequence  and  approval  of  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning. 
Observation  and  teaching  in  a  secondary  school.  Student  teaching  is  considered  on 
a  full-time  basis  during  the  major  portion  of  the  semester  and  is  carried  out  under 
College  supervision  in  cooperating  public  schools. 


Course  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

HDL  570.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  LEARN- 
ING. (3-6)  Prerequisite:  HDL  201  and  permission  of  the  College  of  Human 
Development  and  Learning.  Topics  and  special  problems  chosen  in  relation  to 
human  learning,  ideas,  practices,  significant  movements,  or  detailed  study  of 
models  for  human  learning.  Seminars,  independent  study,  and  clinical 
experiences.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  approval. 


Health  and  Physical  Education 

Chairman:  Associate  Professor  Murphy 

Associate  Professor:  Bostian 

Instructors:  Alder,  Avant,  Garcia,  Kerr, 

Kingery,  Pemberton,  Moore 

Lecturer:  Connerat 

The  University  requires  all  new  students  enrolled  or  planning  to 
enroll  in  a  physical  education  course,  to  obtain  a  signed  statement  from 
a  medical  doctor  stating  that  participation  in  such  courses  would  not  be 
harmful  to  the  student. 

A  current  statement  is  required  for  entering  freshmen  and  transfer  stud  - 
ents. 
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1 .  For  entering  freshmen-if  Part  III  of  the  Medical  Admissions 
Requirement  Form  is  signed  this  is  sufficient;  if  not,  it  must  be 
signed.  This  form  is  valid  for  one  year  and  if  freshmen  wish  to 
enroll  in  a  physical  education  course  in  the  sophomore  (second) 
year,  a  new  form  must  be  secured  and  signed  or  a  medical 
waiver  form  must  be  signed  at  registration. 

2.  For  transfer  students-if  Part  III  of  the  Medical  Admissions  Re- 
quirement Form  is  signed  this  is  sufficient;  if  not,  it  must  be 
signed.  This  form  is  valid  for  one  year.  A  student  wishing  to 
enroll  in  a  physical  education  course  after  this  one  year  period 
has  elapsed  must  secure  and  have  a  new  form  signed  or  a 
medical  waiver  form  must  be  signed  at  registration. 

3.  For  continuing  students-students  must  have  a  signed  medical 
form  dated  one  year  or  later  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  day 
of  class  to  be  eligible  to  enroll  for  a  physical  education  course 
or  sign  a  medical  waiver  form  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Example:  A  continuing  student  wishing  to  enroll  in  a  physical  ed- 
ucation course  starting  August  22,  1972,  must  have  a  signed  statement 
dated  August,  1971,  or  later.  A  student  wishing  to  enroll  in  a  physical 
education  course  starting  January  14,  1973,  must  have  a  signed  state- 
ment dated  January,  1972,  or  later.  A  medical  waiver  may  be  signed  at 
registration  in  lieu  of  the  medical  form. 


Course  Descriptions 


Healtli  Education 


HED  101.  HEALTH  EDUCATION.  (1)  A  general  introductory  course.  Basic 
ideas  of  human  anatomy,  physiology,  and  chemistry  are  applied  toward  an  under- 
standing of  human  health  problems.  Two  lecture  hours  a  week. 

HED  409.  HEALTH  EDUCATION  LABORATORY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  HED  101 
and  HDL  303.  Health  instruction,  principles  of  health  teaching  for  the  elementary 
grades. 


Physical  Education 

PED  101.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PHYSICAL  CONDITIONING.  (1)  The  applica- 
tion of  various  physical  training  program's  designed  to  improve  and  maintain 
physical  fitness.  One-sixth  of  the  meetings  will  be  devoted  to  lectures  on  physiolo- 
gical and  psychological  aspects  of  physical  training.  Three  one-hour  meetings  a 
week. 

PED  102.  WEIGHT  TRAINING.  (1)  The  basic  mechanics  of  weight  training. 
Emphasis  on  anatomy,  tests  and  measurements,  individual  strength  development 
and  isometric  training.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PED  103.  FENCING.  (1)  The  skills  and  rules  of  the  sport  of  fencing.  Thret 
hours  each  week. 

PED  110.  BEGINNING  SWIMMING.  (1)  Designed  to  teach  weak  or 
non-swimmers  a  basic  stroke  and  safe  entry  into  and  exit  from  the  water.  Three 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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PED  111.  INTERMEDIATE  SWIMMING.  (1)  Prerequisite:  PED  110  or  per- 
mission of  instructor.  Emphasis  on  gaining  competency  in  at  least  four  basic 
strokes  and  two  dives.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PED  112.  SENIOR  LIFE  SAVING.  (1)  Prerequisite:  PED  111  or  instructor's 
permission.  Qualifies  swimmer  for  the  American  Red  Cross  Senior  Life  Saving 
certificate.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PED  113.  WATER  SAFETY  INSTRUCTION.  (1)  Prerequisite:  PED  112  or 
equivalent.  Qualifies  the  student  for  the  American  Red  Cross  Water  Safety  In- 
structor's rating.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PED  115.  WATER  SPORTS.  (1)  Rules  and  skills  of  water  polo  and  water  basket- 
ball. Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PED  119.  SCUBA  DIVING.  (1)  Prerequisite:  Tread  water  5  minutes  and  swim 
440  yards  (no  time  limit).  Science  and  skills  associated  with  the  use  of 
self-contained  underwater  breathing  apparatus.  For  beginners  only.  All  equipment 
furnished.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PED  120.  BEGINNING  TENNIS.  (1)  The  rules,  history,  basic  skills  and  basic 
strategy.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PED  123.  BEGINNING  BADMINTON.  (1)  The  rules,  history,  basic  skills,  and 
basic  strategy.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PED  125.  BEGINNING  HANDBALL.  (1)  The  rules,  history,  basic  skills,  and 
basic  strategy.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PED  140.  BEGINNING  GOLF.  (1)  The  grip,  stance,  stroke,  use  and  selection  of 
clubs,  history,  rules,  and  etiquette.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PED  142.  ARCHERY.  (1)  The  fundamental  skills,  and  selection,  care,  and  repair 
of  equipment.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PED  409.  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  LABORATORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  HDL 
303.  Physical  education  instruction,  principles  of  physical  education  teaching  for 
the  elementary  grades. 

PED  150.  VOLLEYBALL.  (1)  The  rules,  history,  etiquette,  correct  method  of 
serving,  passing,  setting-up,  spiking,  and  blocking  the  ball,  offensive  and  defensive 
team  play ;  and  officiating  are  emphasized.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PED  160.  GYMNASTICS.  (1)  Single  and  combinations  of  stunts  on  the  side 
horse,  horizontal  bar,  parallel  bars,  uneven  parallel  bars,  still  rings,  balance  beam, 
trampoline,  and  tumbling  mats  are  taught.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  fundamentals  so 
the  student  can  exercise  creativity  in  constructing  routines.  Three  laboratory 
hours  each  week. 
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College  of  Humanities 


Dean:  Professor  Mathis 


The  College  of  Humanities  includes  the  area  of  Black  Studies  and  the 
Departments  of  Creative  Arts,  English,  Foreign  Languages,  History,  Re- 
ligion, and  Philosophy. 


Black  Studies 


Director:  Assistant  Professor  Maxwell 


Course  Description 

BLS  101.  THE  BLACK  EXPERIENCE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. Core  course  for  all  students  with  a  keen  interest  for  the  personal 
development  of  Black  awareness.  Opportunities  for  exploration  of  self  definition 
and  development  of  interpersonal  relationship  skills  which  will  create  and 
facilitate  effective  community  dialogue  and  action. 

BLS  102.  THE  BLACK  EXPERIENCE  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  101  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  Core  course  for  all  students  with  a  desire  for  further  personal  develop- 
ment of  Black  awareness.  Student  orientation  to  experiences  in  education 
involving  a  Black  perspective.  Insight  concerning  the  significance  of  an 
Afro-American  experience  in  education  as  a  relevant  and  serious  topic  for  study 
and  examination. 

BLS  201.  SURVEY  OF  BLACK  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  the  instructor.  An  Intensive  study  of  selected  Black  American  writers 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  with  emphasis  on  the  Harlem  Renaissance  and  Black 
literature  since  the  forties. 

BLS  301.  WEST  AFRICAN  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  in- 
structor. A  survey  of  West  African  Literature  reflected  in  fiction  and  poetry.  Both 
the  oral  tradition  and  works  of  recent  West  African  authors  will  be  treated. 

BLS  350.  TOPICS  IN  BLACK  STUDIES.  HISTORY  492A.  Western  Africa  to 
1850.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  study  of  selected  Sudanic  and 
coastal  societies;  their  origin,  development,  and  interaction  with  Europe  and 
Islamic  worlds.  This  course  is  designed  to  offer  special  topics  not  included  in 
other  courses  and  may  be  repeated  for  additional  credit. 


Creative  Arts 


Art 


Music 


Tiieater 


Chairman:  Associate  Professor:  Luca  Di  Cecco 

Associate  Professor:  Gatewood 

Assistant  Professors:  Anderson,  Hill,  Mason 

Instructors:  Hybel,  Young 

Professor:  Mathis 

Associate  Professors:  Di  Cecco,  Booth 

Assistant  Professors:  Dailey,  Turner 

Instructors:  Gaither,  Mosley 

Professor:  *Nicholson 

Assistant  Professors:  Hindman,  Rackley 

Instructor:  Emish 

Visiting  Lecturer:  Beasley 
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BACHELOR  OF  CREATIVE  ARTS  DEGREE  PROGRAM 

Introduction 

The  Bachelor  of  Creative  Arts  program  is  based  on  the  idea  that  learn- 
ing and  the  creative  process  works  best  with  individuals,  rather  than 
groups— that  only  individuals,  and  not  groups  learn  and  create. 

What  the  BCA  Program  Proposes 

The  BCA  offers  each  student  more  than  just  a  degree  in  the  creative 
arts.  First,  it  places  initiative  on  the  individual  student  and  his  ability  to 
perceive  relationships  (problem-solving).  Second,  it  offers  a  new  rela- 
tionship between  student  and  teacher.  Rather  than  dividing  students 
into  classes,  feeding  them  information,  and  expecting  all  students  to 
assimilate  the  same  material  identically,  the  faculty  member  serves  as  an 
adviser  and  resource  person. 

Third,  it  allows  the  student  to  explore  facets  of  the  arts  which  interest 
him  and  relate  to  his  talents.  Finally,  recognizing  that  education  ex- 
tends beyond  the  bounds  of  mastering  only  one  art,  the  student  is 
encouraged  to  explore  all  aspects  of  creativity,  the  arts,  and  their  rela- 
tionship to  man  and  his  development.  To  accomplish  this  the  student 
has  at  his  disposal  all  of  the  University's  resources. 


MECHANICS  OF  THE  PROGRAM 

A.  Admission:  The  program  is  open  to  all  students  eligible  for 
admission  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 
Since  the  program  is  flexible  and  organized  around  the  in- 
dividual student's  motivation  and  interests,  a  student  may 
enter  the  program  from  another  division  within  the  Univer- 
sity or  transfer  from  another  institution  at  any  level. 
Evaluation  of  traditional  credits  is  necessary  since  the 
experiential  aspects  of  seeking  and  discovering  relevance 
and  relationships  is  a  subjective  process  and  since  the 
student's  thrust,  interest,  and  pace  are  his  own.  Advancing 
through  the  program  and  the  completion  of  the  degree  are 
determined  by  the  continuing  process  of  evaluation  (see 
below). 

B.  Continuing  Students:  The  continuing  student  will  begin  his 
work  on  the  BCA  at  his  present  level.  Exceptions  are  ne- 
gotiable for  the  student  who  requires  one  more  semester  for 
completion  of  the  BA  degree.  All  continuing  Creative  Arts 
students  must  participate  in  the  B  Seminar  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  semester  of  the  BCA  program. 

C.  Transfer  Students:  Any  person  from  outside  the  Creative 
Arts  Department  coming  into  the  BCA  program  is  con- 
sidered a  "transfer"  student.  All  transfer  students  must 
participate  in  the  B  Seminar  at  the  beginning  of  their  first 
semester  in  the  BCA  program.  The  level  of  placement  into 
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D. 


E. 


the  BCA  program  other  than  B  Seminar  is  determined  by 
the  incoming  student  and  his  advisor. 

Withdrawal:  Faculty  involved  in  the  total  efforts  of  a 
student  who  is  withdrawing  from  the  program  will  equate 
his  work  into  conventional  hours  credit,  including  grades 
and  quality  points.  A  prose  record  of  the  evaluation  will 
become  a  part  of  the  student's  permanent  record  at  this 
institution,  to  be  shared  with  the  institution  being  trans- 
ferred to,  if  that  institution  so  desires. 

Central  Information  Chart:  A  continuously  running 
calendar  blocked  off  into  days  will  be  set  up.  Gummed 
abel  stickers  will  be  available  to  faculty  members.  The  fol- 
lowing information  will  be  put  on  these  labels:  activity, 
date,  time,  leader,  etc.  These  will  be  posted  by  individual 
faculty  members  prior  to  the  activity.  Time  conflicts  can  be 
minimized  by  checking  the  CIC  before  scheduling  the 
activity. 


Structural  Method: 

1.  General  Contractual  Procedure:  a.  The  student  writes 
a  proposal  that  states  and  defines  a  problem  at  its 
beginning  and  indicates  a  possible  direction  toward  a 
solution,  b.  If  a  change  of  direction  or  completion 
date  is  undertaken  before  the  final  evaluation,  the 
project  advisor  must  be  consulted,  c.  Reviews,  bi- 
monthly and  master,  are  in  the  oral  and/or  written 
forms.  The  reviews  of  the  students'  works  are  done 
by  the  student,  his  fellow  students,  and  the  project 
advisor(s).  d  The  master  review  is  kept  on  file  in  the 
Office  of  the  Creative  Arts  Department  until 
graduation.  (The  student  and  his  advisor  receive  a 
copy  of  each  master  review  report.) 

2.  Seminars:  Seminars  and  group  sessions  cited  in  the 
outline  are  free-forming  interacting  groups,  focusing 
on  specific  common  interests  and  problems. 

3.  Review  and  Evaluation:  Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
program,  the  student's  major  advisor  and  his  other 
mentors  are  constantly  involved  with  the  student  in 
evaluating.  The  program  is  intended  to  develop  within 
the  student  honest  self-examination  and  self- 
evaluation.  The  success  of  the  student  will,  to  a  great 
degree,  be  determined  by  his  own  increasing  ability  to 
assess  and  evaluate  his  own  potential,  commitment, 
and  accomplishment.  Semester  and  yearly  evaluation 
procedures  (see  below)  serve  as  educative  function  in 
that  they  involve  the  student  in  self-evaluation  and  in 
confrontation  with  evaluation  by  his  peers  and  his 
instructors. 
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By  the  end  of  each  semester  evaluation  of  the 
student's  progress  will  have  been  made  by  the 
student's  interest  group,  consisting  of  faculty  and 
students.  This  will  follow  a  self-evaluation  in 
advisement  with  the  student's  advisor.  The  grade 
designation  will  be: 

P  -  PROGRESSING 
S  -  SATISFACTORY 
U  -  UNSATISFACTORY 

Since  the  evaluation  is  based  on  the  student's  moving 
toward  becoming  an  independent,  self-motivating 
learner,  only  one  grade  will  be  assigned.  At  the  end  of 
each  year,  the  student  will  have 

a.  evaluated  himself  in  advisement  with  his 
advisor; 

b.  participated  in  an  evaluation  of  his 
progress  with  the  student-faculty  in  his 
interest  group;  and, 

c.  been  evaluated  by  a  faculty  committee 

The  grade  designation  will  be: 

P  -  PROGRESSING 
S  -  SATISFACTORY 
U  -  UNSATISFACTORY 

The  grade  of  P  indicates  that  the  student  is  making 
progress  and  is  gaming  momentum. 

Since  the  program  is  geared  to  the  student's  specific 
interests  and  insights,  a  student  whose  yearly 
evaluation  is  unsatisfactorily  will  be  encouraged  to 
reasses  his  goals  and  his  desires  and  abilities  to  move 
productively  on  his  own.  This  reassessment  will  be 
done  by  the  student's  interest  group.  This  effort  will 
be  toward  helping  the  student  determine  the  field  and 
the  structure  in  which  he  can  function  more 
productively  rather  than  simply  eliminating  him  from 
the  Creative  Arts  Program. 

Teacher  Certification:  If  a  student  selects  education  in  the  arts  as 
his  major  area,  in  order  to  receive  professional  certification,  he 
would  not  take  general  courses  usually  required  to  fulfill  such 
certification.  Teacher  certification  through  the  BCA  requires:  1. 
A  student  must  declare  certification  intent  at  least  four  full 
semesters  prior  to  the  awarding  of  his  degree.  2.  The  student  must 
demonstrate  proficiency  in  communication  and  humanities; 
natural,  social,  and  behavioral  sciences;  psychological  and 
sociological  foundations  of  education;  parent-school-community 
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relationships;  curriculum  activities;  and  techniques;  and  materials, 
methods,  and  practices  appropriate  to  the  teaching  area  and  level.' 
A  student  must  show  an  awareness  of  the  various  educational 
philosophies  relating  to  the  arts.  3.  Student  teaching  may  be  done 
in  connection  with  projects.  The  90  to  150  clock  hours  required 
in  actual  classroom  teaching  may  be  carried  on  within  the  eight 
semester  residency  as  the  student  feels  the  need  to  put  himself  in 
teaching  situations. 

H.  Residence:  The  complete  program  will  require  a  minimum  of 
eight  semesters;  the  final  two  of  which  must  be  done  in  the  BCA 
program.  A  full  semester  term  is  equal  to  one  semester.  For  a 
transfer  student,-  any  semesters  completed  before  entering  the 
program  will  apply  toward  this  minimum. 

I.        Completion  of  Degree 

1.  Recommendation  by  principal  professor,  by  two 
other  professors  in  the  field,  and  by  two  professors 
from  outside  the  candidate's  field. 

Appraisal  of  candidate's  portfolio,  manuscripts,  or 
performance  by  the  principal  professor  and  by  two 
other  professors  from  the  Creative  Arts  faculty. 

Recommendation  by  a  review  board  of  three  students 
from  the  candidate's  field.  These  boards  were  elected 
by  all  of  the  students  in  each  of  the  specific  fields. 


2. 


First  year 


A.  Conferences  with  advisors  (to  be  arranged) 

The  entering  student  is  assigned  a  major  advisor  who  during 
an  orientation  period  works  with  each  advisee  to  discover 
his  interests  and  his  level  of  development.  The  advisor  and 
advisee  then  plan  his  course  for  the  first  year,  primarily  in 
his  selected  studio  (see  below).  The  advisor  also  handles  the 
progress  reports  for  his  advisees,  and  is  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  evaluations  of  the  other  instructors  who 
teach  his  advisees. 

B.  Studios  in  sensor}'  stimuli,  cognizance,  and  expression 

Group  meeting 

Experimentation  in  sensory  perception  and  awareness  of 

auditory,  visual,  kinetic,  and  tactile  experiences. 


a. 


This    is    a    core    studio    for   all   Creative    Arts 
students. 


b.  Instruction:  Begins  one  week  after  the  end  of 
the  advising  conferences  (beginning  of  the  third 
week  of  classes).  There  are  eight  sections 
meeting  daily  -  Monday  through  Thursday;  two 
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sections  each  day  for  each  tri-area  faculty 
group.  There  are  three  weeks  of  B  Seminar  but 
they  are  not  consecutive.  They  alternate  with  C 
Seminars. 

C.       Specialization  in  processes  in  producing  problems  in  basic 
studio  techniques 

1.  Area  and  selected  studio  meetings 

a.  Area  meetings 

Analysis  of  form,  expression,  and 
structure  in  the  specialized  areas  of 
music,  art,  theatre,  etc.  This  study  is 
dependent  upon  the  needs  of  each  of 
these  areas,  and  will  be  structured  on 
both  a  group  and  individual  basis. 

b.  Selected  studio 

1 .  Music— specialized  theory  and 
processes  of  production. 
Individual  or  small  group 
interaction. 

2 .  Art  —  concentration  of 
problems,  including  general 
perception  and  design. 

3.  Theatre-specialization  in 
production,  e.g.:  acting, 
directing,  playwriting, 
technical  design. 

2.  Seminar  to  study  the  psychological  and  philosophical 
views  relating  to  the  historical  and  sociological 
evolution  of  the  arts.  The  place  of  the  arts  and  the 
artist  in  society,  the  relationship  of  the  arts  to  each 
other,  evolution  of  form  and  style. 

a.  This  seminar  can  fulfill  three  hours  of  the 
six  hour  credit  requirement  in  the  arts  for 
state  certification  in  education. 

b.  Coordinators:  Creative  Arts  staff,  at  least 
one  from  each  field. 


The  Creative  Arts  staff  will  lead  the  students  in  a  series  of  exercises  which  will 
be  designed  to  encourage  spontaneous  reactions  and  perceptions.  The  objective  of 
the  session  is  to  break  down  inhibitions  enabling  the  student  to  become  aware  of 
himself  and  his  sensory  capabilities.  As  the  student  expands  his  sensory 
perception  he  will  become  more  aware  of  what  he  can  contribute  to  his  art  as  an 
individual. 
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3.       Skills  in  verbal  expression 

Oral  and  written  articulation  of  specific  investigations 
and  interests  arising  out  of  discussions  from  the 
seminar  described  above. 


//.       Second  year 


Conferences  with  consulting  professors  (to  be  arranged) 
The  student  chooses  a  consulting  professor  in  his  field  with 
whom  he  plans  his  course  of  study,  tailored  to  his  interests 
and  needs.  Such  a  plan  would  involve  consultants  from 
various  departments  in  the  University  who  would  serve  as 
resource  mentors. 


B.       Music 


Musicianship  studies 

a.  Independent  projects 

Study  areas  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
student's  special  interests  and  skills;  such 
as  counterpoint,  composition, 
orchestration,  and  conducting.  Such 
interests  as  the  musical  significance  of  the 
historical  development  of  instruments, 
the  psychological  and  physiological 
mechanisms  of  the  production  and 
perception  of  sound,  and  the  cultural 
milieu  of  certain  musical  styles  should 
lead  the  student  to  investigations 
involving  fields  other  than  the  Creative 
Arts. 

b.  Seminars 

These  seminars  involve  all  advisees  of  a 
given  consulting  professor  and  the  topics 
arise  from  independent  projects.  The 
purpose  is  to  present  an  integrated  view 
of  the  evolution  of  music— its  literature, 
theory,  and  changing  compositional  and 
performance  practices. 

Performance  studies 

a.        Individual 


C. 


Visual  Arts 
1 .       Studio 


Ensemble 


General    floating    seminars,    e.g.,   Visual 
Fundamentals,  Methods,  Techniques,  etc. 
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b.  Individually  oriented  investigations.  The 
student  could  choose  1,  2,  or  3  interest 
areas  to  pursue  concurrently  or 
consecutively.  These  investigations  might 
include  both  highly  specialized  art  areas 
and  topics  which  would  cut  across 
departmental  boundaries.  For  example, 
studies  in  the  technical  aspects  of 
ceramics,  or  color,  or  sculpture  could  lead 
the  student  toward  chemistry, 
psychology,  or  history.  Painting, 
depending  on  interest  in  styles,  could  lead 
to  poetry,  mathematics,  iconography, 
history,  and  anatomy. 

Reporting  seminars 

a.  All  students  of  a  given  consulting 
professor. 

b.  Discussions  of  work  in  progress, 
problems,  sources;  exchange  of  ideas,  etc. 

c.  Consulting  professor  and  one  other  Visual 
Arts  instructor.  Professors  from  other 
departments  are  also  invited,  if  a  topic 
demands  more  precise  information. 

d.  This  could  also  relate  art  history  to  the 
specific  topics  of  investigation  the 
students  are  currently  pursuing. 


D.       Tlieatre 


1.       Studio— Student  chooses  one  of  the  following  areas: 
a.        Acting  and  Directing 

(1)  Group   -  Skill  in  the  use  of 
voice  and  body. 
Coordinators:  Speech 

and  dance  staffs. 

(2)  Group    -    Inner    technique: 
I  rap  orvisations,    theatre 
games,    mime,    sensory    and 
emotional  exercises. 
Coordinators:    Theatre   staff. 

(3)  Individual  or  group  - 
Individual  projects  in 
characterization.  Group  work 
on  current  major  or 
student-directed  workshop 
productions. 
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Designing 
(1) 


Individual  projects  in  the 
Visual  Arts  or  architecture. 
Instructors  in  art  and 
architecture  serve  as  mentors 
in  guiding  the  student  in  his 
project. 

(2)  Individual  projects  in  theatre 
design.  The  student  and  his 
consulting  professor  work  out 
individual  and  group  projects 
in  theatre  design,  correlating 
tj  theatre  design,  correlating 
these  with  the  student's  art 
and/or  projects. 


c.        Writing 


(1)  Individual  writing  projects 
under  the  guidance  of  theatre 
staff  and  consultants.  This 
project  might  be  geared  to 
workshop  productions. 

(2)  Group  discussions  and 
criticism  of  student's 
manuscripts.  Coordinators: 
Theatre  staff  and  consultants. 

2.  Studies  in  dramatic  literature 

Group  and  individual  programs  of  reading  and 
research  determined  by  each  student's  interest  and 
coordinated  with  his  work  in  acting,  directing, 
writing,  or  design.  Coordinators:  Theatre  staff  and 
visiting  professors. 

3.  Colloquium 

Theatre  is  the  context  of  selected  historical 
periods— readings,  discussions,  lectures,  research. 
Coordinators:  Theatre  staff  and  visiting  professors. 

Service  functions  for  the  non-creative-arts  major 

Since  the  program  is  concerned  with  the  self-thrust  of  the 
individual  student  in  the  process  of  discovery  in  preference 
to  exposure  to  a  body  of  selected  materials,  the 
opportunity  for  involvement  of  the  non-creative-arts  major 
is  greater.  The  non-major  will  be  free  to  proceed  into  the 
program  under  various  seminars  open  to  both  Creative  Arts 
and  Non-Creative  Arts  majors.  The  non-major  will  register 
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for  the  courses  CA-071  (Instrumental  Music)  and/or 
CA-081  (Chorus)  for  one  hour  credit;  CA-211A,  21 1M, 
211T  for  one  hour  credit:  CA-212A,  212M,  212T  for  two 
hours  credit;  and  CA-213A,  213M,  213T  for  three  hours 
credit.  Students  enrolling  in  these  sections  will  receive  a 
grade  according  to  the  University-wide  grading  system. 
Beyond  the  initial  seminar  in  which  the  philosophy  of  work 
in  the  Creative  Arts  will  be  based  on  the  same  principles  as 
those  for  the  Creative  Arts  major. 

///.      Third  and  fourth  years 

A.  Selection  of  principal  professor 

1.  The  student  chooses  his  principal  professor 
from  his  area  of  concentration. 

2.  The  student  and  his  principal  professor  plan 
specific  projects  in  the  student's  area  of  major 
concern,  e.g.,  violin,  painting,  directing,  and 
education  in  the  arts. 

3.  The  student's  third  and  fourth  years  of  study 
operate  largely  on  a  contractual  basis. 
Therefore,  time  allocations  and  project  pursuits 
are  more  flexible  from  semester  to  semester. 

B.  Focused  Seminar /Workshops 

1.  Seminar/workshop  offerings  could  be  changed, 
expanded,  etc.,  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests 
of  the  students.  Seminar/workshops  are  for  all 
Creative  Arts  students. 

2.  Seminar  topics  would  deal  not  only  with  the 
arts  but  also  with  more  general  and  interrelated 
issues  concerning  the  condition  of  man. 

3.  Examples  of  seminar/workshop  topics: 

a.  Aural,  kinetic,  and  visual 
environment— past,  present,  future. 

b.  Professional  —  problems  of 
interviewing,  procedures  of 
job-seeking,  publication, 
exhibitions,  performances,  etc. 

c.  Selected  topics  in  painting, 
sculpture,  counterpoint, 
playwriting,  orchestration,  fiction, 
etc. 

d.  Selected  topics  in  aesthetics. 
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e.  Arts  in  urban  life. 

f.  Abstraction,  e.g.,  mathematical 
formulae,  logos,  musical  and  dance 
notation,  etc. 

g.  Selected  topics  in  arts  education, 
e.g.,  music  education  for 
elementary  teachers,  art  education 
for  elementary  and/or  secondary 
teachers. 


Music 


1 .  Area  of  major  concern. 

2.  Area  of  secondary  concern. 
D.       Visual  Arts 

1 .  Area  of  major  concern. 

2.  Area  of  secondary  concern. 

3.  Coordinating  seminar. 

a.  Written  and  oral  work 

b .  Discussion  of  work  in  progress 

c.  Taken    usually    in    last    year    of 
program 

d.  Selected    topics    (general (-Visual 
Arts  and  other  fields. 

e.  Coordinators  -  2  or  3  Visual  Arts 
instructors 

E.       JJieatre 

The  third  and  fourth  years  in  Theatre  are  centered  around  8 
major  productions.  A  student  contracts  to  work  in  his  area 
of  major  concern  or  at  least  five  of  these  productions  and  in 
his  area  of  secondary  concern  on  the  remaining  three 


SUMMER  SESSION 

Seminar/Workshops-meeting  consecutively  or  concurrently,  carrying 
different  amounts  of  time. 

A.       Integrated  Workshops:  These  can  encompass  playwriting; 
scenery,  lighting,  and   costume   design,  directing,  acting, 
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singing;    music    ensembles.    Examples:    plays,    operas, 
"happenings",  educational  television  programs. 

B.  Selected  Workshops  in  Arts  Education:  These  would  be 
specialized  workshops  (oriented  toward  education)  in  the 
various  arts  areas,  e.g., 

1 .  The  teaching  of  crafts  (Art) 

2.  Instruments  for  children  (Music) 

3.  Childrens'  Theatre  (Theatre  and  Music) 

4.  Puppetry  (Art  and  Theatre) 

C.  Selected  Workshops  in  Studio: 


D. 


Painting 

Conducting 

Playwriting 

Lithography 

Pantomine 

Organ 


These  workshops  will  be  conducted  by  the  Creative  Arts 
faculty  and  also  by  visiting  specialists. 


Selected    Seminars    in    the    Arts:    Concurrently    and 
Consecutively 

These  seminars  would  be  in  specialized  areas  as  well  as 
correlating  with  all  the  arts,  e.g., 


Studies  in  visual  symbols 

Japanese  Theatre 

Ritual  Music 

Music  and  Dance  in  the  early  Church 

Happenings   -  new   combinations   of  sound,  music, 
theatre  and  and  art  in  the  last  20  years,  e.g., 

a.  underground  movies 

b.  audience  participation  in  theatre 
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New  media  in  the  Visual  Arts 

a.  kinetic  art 

b.  light 

c.  earthworks 

d.  Plastics 


The  department  of  Creative  Arts  wishes  to  make  available  to  the 
non-BCA  student  activities  and  involvement  in  the  arts.  Those  students 
wishing  to  avail  themselves  of  the  broad  opportunities  for  study 
possible  in  the  Creative  Arts  may  register  for  the  following  courses  in 
directed  projects  involving  art,  music  or  theater:  -  211,  212  and  213.* 

*The  last  digit  in  the  course  number  code  indicates  the  credit  hours. 
The  letter  code  indicates  the  area  of  discipline  (A,  M,  or  T)  i.e.  213M 
signifies  a  three-credit  hour  course  in  music. 


Ensemble 

MUS  071.  (1)  Instrumental  Ensemble.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Credit  limited 
to  one  semester  hour  per  semester.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  Instructor. 

MUS  081.  (1)  Chorus.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Credit  limited  to  one  semester 
hour  per  semester. 


English 

Chairman:  Professor  Burne 

Professors:  Ellis,  Mason,  McCall,  McEniry,  Moose,  Wallace 

Associate  Professors:  Shapiro,  Varnas 

Assistant  Professors:  Bryan,  B.  H.  Davis, 

Carver,  Gatlin,  Harris,  **Hedges 

Instructors:  Boger,  R.  W.  Grey,  Harper, 

Horton,  Kerwin,  Meyer,  Newman,  Rea,  Robinson,  Stauffer 

Writer-in-Residence:  Blythe 
Lecturers  (part-time):  Blount,  Hunter,  Pierce,  Rothwell 

A  major  in  English  leading  to  the  B.A-  degree  (except  for  students  in 
the  early  childhood  teachers  certification  program)  consists  of  30  hours 
of  courses  above  English  101  and  102.  Required  courses  are  201,  202 
(6);  Shakespeare  (3);  one  English  and  one  American  period  course  (6); 
one  advanced  course  in  language  or  composition  (3);  (except  that  for 
secondary  certification  there  must  be  two  courses  (6)  in  this  category 
and   only   six   hours   in  the  next  category  below;  and  at  least  nine 


*Students  beginning  the  Human  Development  and  Learning  sequence  in  the  fall 
of  1971  and  later  may  substitute  English  46 1  for  English  332at  the  discretion 
of  the  department. 
**On  leave  of  absence  1972-73. 
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additional  hours  of  advanced  work  numbered  300  or  above.  No  more 
than  nine  hours  of  courses  numbered  in  the  200's  may  be  counted 
toward  the  major.  Outside  the  department,  majors  in  English  must  take 
three  hours  in  the  history  of  England  and  15  semester  hours  of  related 
work  exclusive  of  Human  Development  and  Learning. 

Related  work  consists  normally  of  courses  in  one  department  not 
used  to  satisfy  general  degree  requirements,  though  it  may  involve 
study  in  as  many  as  two  departments.  The  work  may  be  chosen  for  its 
direct  relation  to  the  English  major  or  for  its  development  of  a 
secondary  or  minor  concentration. 

A  major  in  English  for  students  in  the  early  childhood  teachers 
certification  program  consists  of  24  semester  hours  of  English  courses 
numbered  200  or  above,  including  English  201,  202  (6);  Shakespeare 
(3);  English  332  (3);*  one  English  and  one  American  period  course  (6); 
and  3  additional  semester  hours  of  courses  within  the  department 
numbered  300  or  above.  No  more  than  nine  hours  of  courses  numbered 
in  the  200's  may  be  counted  toward  the  major.  Outside  the  department 
students  must  complete  3  semester  hours  of  English  or  American 
history  and  all  requirements  for  the  early  childhood  certificate. 


Course  Descriptions 


English 


ENG  099.  ENGLISH  AS  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE,  (no  credit)  Limited  to 
students  whose  native  language  is  not  English  who  may  need  additional 
preparation  for  their  regular  academic  work,  including  composition  courses. 

ENG  101  -  102.  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION.  (6)  Introductory  readings  in 
varieties  of  literature  and  intensive  practice  in  critical  and  expository  writing. 
(NOTE:  To  complete  the  general  degree  requirement  of  6  hours  of  English,  a 
student  combines  six  one-hour,  five-week  courses  numbered  101  or  102; 
normally,  a  student  takes  four  courses  in  literature  and  two  in  composition,  and 
normally  takes  a  total  of  three  per  semester-totaling  3  s.h.  credit.) 

ENG  111.  MASTERPIECES  OF  WORLD  LITERATURE  I.  (3)  Readings  in 
Greek,  Latin,  and  Eastern  works  in  translation. 

ENG  112.  MASTERPIECES  OF  WORLD  LITERATURE  II.  (3)  Readings  in 
Medieval,  Renaissance,  and  Modern  European  literature  in  translation. 

ENG  201.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ENG  101  and  102. 
Intensive  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  British  literature  in  chronolical  sequence 
before  1700. 

ENG  202.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ENG  101  and  102. 
British  literary  masterpieces  since  1700. 

ENG  203.  MASTERPIECES  OF  MODERN  FICTION.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ENG 
101  and  102.  Readings  in  selected  novels  and  short  stories  written  since  1850. 

ENG  204.  MAIOR  AMERICAN  WRITERS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ENG  101  and 
102.  Extensive  readings  in  six  to  eight  authors.  Recommended  for  non-English 
majors  who  are  working  for  teachers  certificates. 

ENG  205.  SELECTED  THEMES  IN  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ENG  101 
and  102.  The  exploration  of  a  theme  such  as  revolution  or  the  characterization  of 
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II 


IB  J  women,  with  the  theme  changing  from  semester  to  semester.  May  be  repeated  foi 
ltd  J  credit  with  consent  of  the  department. 

|  ENG  206.  DRAMA  IN  THE  MODERN  WORLD.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ENG  101  and 
1 1  102.  An  introductory  course  in  the  appreciation  of  drama,  including  film,  and 
involving  study  of  structure,  theme,  and  character. 

ENG  207.  CRITICAL  APPROACHES  TO  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisites: 
;  ENG  101  and  102.  An  introductory  study  of  critical  methods,  such  as 
,  mythological,    psychological,    and    existential,   and    practice    in   analyzing  and 

evaluating  literature. 

! 

NOTE:  Prerequisite  for  300  or  400  level  courses:  3  semester  hours 
of  English  on  the  200  level,  unless  otherwise  specified. 

_  1  ENG  301.  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  DRAMA  IN  TRANSLATION.  (3) 
\  Prerequisite:  6  semester  hours  of  literature  on  the  200  level  or  above.  A  study  of 
i  selected  plays  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Plautus,  Terrence,  and  Seneca 

I  i  with  emphasis  on  dramaturgy  and  the  development  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
theater. 

j  j  ENG  303.  CHILDREN'S  LITERATURE.  (2)  Critical  study  of  representative 
!  reading  materials  and  approaches  to  literature  appropriate  for  elementary  school 
|  children.  Does  not  count  toward  an  English  major. 

'  ENG  305.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION.  (3)  The  writing  of  essays,  criticisms, 
and  various  forms  of  exposition. 

ENG    306.    INTRODUCTORY    CREATIVE    WRITING.  (3)    Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  the  instructor.  Open  to  students  of  at  least  sophomore  standing 
who  have  satisfied  the  requirement  of  ENG  101  and  102.  Writing  of  fiction, 
I  poetry,  or  drama. 

ENG  312.  SHAKESPEARE.  (3)  Twelve  of  his  major  plays  from  the  comedies, 
tragedies,  and  histories. 

ENG  313.  MILTON.  (3)  The  major  poems  and  selections  from  the  minor  works. 

i  ENG  323.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE   ,  1660-1785.  (3)  Poetry  and  prose  from 
Dry  den  through  Johnson;  collateral  readings  in  drama  and  the  novel. 

i 

ENG   325.  THE   ROMANTIC  ERA,   1785-1832.  (3)  The  development  of  the 
I  I  Romantic  movement  with  emphasis  on  the  works  of  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and 
other  major  poets. 

'  ENG  326.  THE  VICTORIAN  ERA  TO  1870.  (3)  Emphasis  on  Tennyson,  Robert 
Browning,  Arnold,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Newman. 

lj  ENG  327.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  FROM  1870-1914.  (3)  British  literature 
from  Walter  Pater  to  the  1st  World  War. 

)  ENG  332.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  ENGLISH.   (3)  An  introduction  to 
!  'i  the  phonology  and  grammatical  structure  of  present-day  English,  with  some  con- 
sideration  of  word  formation,  changes  in  meaning,  dialectal  differences,  and 
!  problems  of  usage.* 

I  ENG  341.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  1820-1890.  (3)  The  chief  writers  and 
I  literary  movements  from  Irving  through  Whitman. 

1  ENG  342.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  SINCE  1890.  (3)  The  chief  writers  and 
movements  from  Howells  to  the  present. 


*Students  beginning  the  Human  Development  and  Learning  sequence  in  the  fall 
of  1971  and  later  may  substitute  English  461  for  English  332 at  the  discretion  of 
the  instructor. 
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ENG  350.  TOPICS  IN  ENGLISH.  (3)  May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit  with 
approval  of  the  department.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  department.  This  course 
is  designed  to  offer  special  topics  not  included  in  other  courses. 

ENG    351.  LITERARY    CRITICISM    THROUGH    ARNOLD.  (3)    The    major  i 
schools  and  critics. 

ENG  352.  INDEPENDENT  STUDY.  (1   to  3  semester  hours  credit.)  May  be 
repeated  for  additional  credit  with  approval  of  the  department.  Prerequisite:  Con- 
sent of  the  department.  Individual  investigations  and  appropriate  exposition  of  : 
the  results. 

ENG  405.  ADVANCED  CREATIVE  WRITING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  306  and 
permission  of  the  instructor.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  the  consent  of  the 
department.  One  weekly  seminar  and  individual  tutorials. 

ENG  412.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  FROM  THE  BEGINNINGS  TO  1500.  (3) 
A  systematic  survey  of  English  literature  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
15 til  century,  excluding  Chaucer.  All  the  works  studied  in  this  course  will  be  in  ; 
translation. 

ENG  492.  SENIOR  COLLOQUIUM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  per- 
mission of  the  departmental  chairman.  Lectures,  discussion,  and  student  reports. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  consent  of  the  department. 


Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

ENG  311.  CHAUCER.  (3)  The  Canterbury  tales,  Troilus  and  Criseyde,  and  sel- 
ected minor  works. 

ENG  321.  THE  EARLIER  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  (3)  Major  writers  from 
Bacon  and  Donne  to  the  Restoration. 

ENG  331.  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.  (3)  Origins  and  develop- 
ment of  the  English  language  and  its  present  usage. 

ENG  343.  THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  (3) 

Major  novelists  and  traditions  from  the  beginnings  of  the  American  novel  through 
the  rise  of  realism,  with  primary  attention  to  approximately  eight  or  ten  represen- 
tative novels. 

ENG  344.  THE  AMERICAN  NOVEL  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  (3) 
Major  novelists  and  traditions  from  the  emergence  of  naturalism  to  the  present, 
with  primary  attention  to  approximately  eight  or  ten  representative  novels. 

ENG  401.  MODERN  LITERARY  CRITICISM.  (3)  Critical  theories  of  the  mod- 
ern schools. 

ENG    413.    ENGLISH    PROSE    AND    POETRY    OF    THE    SIXTEENTH 

CENTURY.  (3)  The  major  works,  excluding  drama,  More  through  Spenser,  with 
attention  to  the  development  of  the  lyric. 

ENG  421.  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL  BEFORE  SCOTT.  (3)  Major  writers  and 
traditions,  Defoe  through  Jane  Austen. 

ENG  422.  THE  NOVEL  FROM  SCOTT  THROUGH  THE  VICTORIANS.  (3). 
Major  writers  and  traditions  through  Hardy. 

ENG  423.  THE  MODERN  BRITISH  NOVEL.  (3)  Representative  British  novels 
showing  the  ]  philosophies  and  techniques  affecting  British  fiction,  from  Hardy  to 
the  present. 

ENG  431.  ENGLISH  DRAMA  TO  1600,  EXCLUDING  SHAKESPEARS.  (3)  A 

survey  of  the  development  of  English  drama  to  1600,  with  representative  plays 
from  the  Mystery-Miracle  Cycles,  the  Morality  Plays,  and  Tudor  drama,  including 
Lyly,  Kyd,  Marlowe,  Peele,  Greene,  and  Dekker. 
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ENG  432.  ENGLISH  DRAMA  FROM  1600  to  1642,  EXCLUDING  SHAKES- 
PEARE. (3)  A  survey  of  Jacobean  and  Caroline  drama,  including  plays  by 
Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Webster,  Middleton,  Shirley,  and  Ford. 

ENG  441.  COLONIAL  AND  EARLY  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  (3) 
American  literature  from  Colonial  times  through  Washington  Irving. 

'   ENG  450.  MODERN  POETRY.  (3)  Chief  British  and  American  poets  of  this 
I  .   century. 

ENG  451.  MODERN  DRAMA.  (3)  Representative  British  and  American  plays 
from  Shaw  to  the  present. 

ENG  461.  MODERN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG  331  or  332 

A  descriptive  analysis  of  the  structure  of  Modern  English,  with  emphasis  upon  the 
transformational  approach. 

ENG  465.  SOCIAL  DIALECTS.  (3)  An  introduction  to  concepts  of  dialects 
predominately  in  the  United  States,  concentrating  on  social  and  calss  differentia- 
tions, and  incorporating  some  field-work  experience  within  an  interdisciplinary 
approach.  Morphological,  phonological,  and  syntactic  systems  will  be  emphasized 
Prerequisite:  ENG  332  or  461.  " 


Foreign  Languages 

Chairman:  Professor  Gabriel 

Professors:  Bush,  Slechta,  Turner 

Associate  Professors:  Gleaves,  Saman 

Assistant  Professors:  Hopper,  McLeod,  Merrill,  Reimer,  Rothe 

Instructors:  Cernyak,  Law,  Park,  Rose 

Programs  in  each  of  the  several  foreign  languages  offered  are 
designed  to  give  a  student  competence  in  four  skills-understanding, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing  the  given  language,  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  culture  and  civilization  of  the  country  or  countries  where  that 
language  is  spoken,  especially  their  literature,  and  to  give  him  some 
understanding  of  the  people  who  speak  it.  Major  programs  include  ad- 
vanced linguistic  analysis  of  sound  systems  and  structure  and  are 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  certification  by  the  North  Carolina 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  or  graduate  work  in  the  major 
field.  Courses  above  the  202  level  are  normally  taught  in  the  foreign 
language. 


Placement 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  will  recommend  the  place- 
■iment    of  a    student    in    a   class   of  a  level   commensurate   with  his 
demonstrated  competence  at  the  time  of  enrollment  considered  to- 
.  gether  with  his  prior  language  training  or  experience. 

Honors  in  Modern  Languages 

The  honors  program  in  foreign  languages  is  open  both  to  majors  and 
non-majors  who  have  demonstrated  sufficient  ability  and  interest  to  be 
capable  of  guided  independent  study  outside  the  restrictions  of  regular 
course  work.  Reading  for  honors  in  a  foreign  language  may  begin  as 
early  as  the  second  semester  of  a  first-year  course  (102),  providing  the 
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student  has  been  enrolled  at  the  University  for  at  least  one  semester. 
Honors  students  who  attain  the  language  proficiency  required  for  the 
202  level  may  choose  to  read  either  in  the  literature  or  in  the  civil- 
ization of  the  target  culture.  Whenever  feasible  arrangements  are  made 
for  -non-majors  to  read  in  the  area  of  their  special  interest  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  department  of  their  major. 

Students  are  invited  to  enter  honors  work  by  recommendation  of  a 
member  of  the  department  to  the  Honors  Committee  for  the  language 
concerned.  Once  accepted  for  honors  work  within  the  department,  a 
student  must  submit  any  proposal  for  a  special  honors  project  at  least 
eight  weeks  prior  to  the  semester  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  done.  A 
student  may  drop  honors  work  at  any  time  without  penalty  (See  Uni- 
versity Honors  Program).  However,  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  re-enter 
the  program  until  the  following  semester  and,  in  any  case,  not  without 
review  and  approval  by  the  Honors  Committee. 

Laboratory 

All  foreign  language  courses  at  the  100  and  200  level,  as  well  as 
those  numbered  301  to  302,  meet  for  three  class  hours  and  one  to  two 
hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Whenever  warranted,  laboratory 
work  may  be  assigned  by  the  instructor  in  other  courses. 

Suggested  Curriculum  Leading  to  a 

Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree 

in  a  Foreign  Language 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English  101 


History  101 3 

Foreign  Language  201 4 

Elective 6 

16 


English  102 3 

Mathematics  Elective    3 

History  102 3 

Foreign  Language  202 A 

Elective 


3 


1< 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Foreign  Language  301 3 

Literature  Elective    3 

Science  with  lab 4 

Social  Science  Elective   3 

13 


Foreign  Language  302 3 

Foreign  Language  304 3 

Science  with  lab 4 

Mathematics  or  Logic  Elective    ...  .3 
Elective 3 

H 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Foreign  Language  303 3 

Foreign  Language  309  (331) 3 

Creative  Arts  Elective 3 

Social  Science  Elective    3 

Elective 3 

15 


Foreign  Language  4xx 3 

Literature  Elective    3 

Philosophy  or 

Comparative  Religions    3 

Elective 3; 

Elective 3 

15 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


Foreign  Language  4xx 3 

Foreign  Language  4xx 3 

Elective 3 

Elective 3 

Elective 3 

15 


Foreign  Language  49x 3 

Creative  Arts  Elective 3 

Elective 3 

Elective 3 

Elective 3 

15 


Suggested  Curriculum  Leading  to  a  Bachelor  of 

Arts  Degree  in  a  Foreign  Language,  with 

Certification  in  Secondary  School  Teaching 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English  101 3 

History  101 3 

Foreign  Language  201 4 

Elective 6 

16 


English  102 3 

Mathematics  101  (103) 3 

History  102 3 

Foreign  Language  202 4 

Elective 3 


16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


English  201 3 

Foreign  Language  301 3 

Education  201    3 

Social  Science  (1) 3 

A  Physical  Science    4 

16 


English  202  (203,  204) 3 

Foreign  Language  302 3 

Foreign  Language  304 3 

Mathematics  or  Logic 3 

A  Biological  Science 4 


16 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Foreign  Language  303 3 

1  Foreign  Language  331 3 

J  Psychologyy  201 4 

(  Social  Science  (1) 3 

Health  Education  101 1 

Elective 3 

17 


Foreign  Language  4xx 3 

Foreign  Language  4xx 3 

Creative  Arts  Elective   3 

Psychology  202 3 

Elective 3 

15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Foreign  Language  4xx 3 

Philosophy  or 

Comparative  Religions    3 

I  Foreign  Language  309 3 

Foreign  Language  49x 3 

Creative  Arts  Elective 3 

J  Physical  Education  101 1 

16 


Education  304    3 

Psychology  302 3 

Education  402    3 

Education  45 1    6 

15 


(1)    Social    Science    options   for    Secondary    Education    candidates 
Anthropology,  Political  Science,  Sociology,  Economics,  and  Geography. 
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French 

A  major  in  French  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  French  201 , 
202,  301,  302,  303,  304,  309,  and  331,  and  at  least  12  hours  on  the 
400  level,  including  either  491  or  492.  Related  work  is  to  be  approved 
by  the  department  and  is  indicated  in  the  Suggested  Curriculum  on 
pages  138-139. 


Course  Descriptions 


French 


FRE  101.  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH.  (4)  Fundamentals  of  French  grammar  and 
phonetics,  reading,  writing,  and  conversation.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of 
laboratory  work  per  week. 

FRE  102.  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH.  (4)  Prerequisite:  FRE  101,  or  permission 
of  the  department.  Continuation  of  FRE  101.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of 
laboratory  work  per  week. 

FRE  201.  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH.  (4)  Prerequisite:  FRE  102,  or  permission 
of  the  department.  Review  grammar,  with  composition  and  conversation  based 
upon  readings  on  French  culture  and  civilization.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours 
of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

FRE  202.  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH.  (4)  Prerequisite:  FRE  201,  or  permission 
of  the  department.  Review  grammar,  composition,  and  conversation,  based  upon 
readings  in  French  prose.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per 
week. 

FRE  209.  FRENCH  CIVILIZATION.  (3)  Conducted  in  English.  No  knowledge 
of  French  required.  Open  to  majors  or  non-majors  for  elective  credit.  A  study  of 
tire  French  people,  past  and  present,  with  emplrasis  on  cross-cultural  contrasts  in 
attitudes  and  values. 

FRE  301.  ADVANCED  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  COMPOSITION,  AND  CON- 
VERSATION I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRE  202.  or  permission  of  the  department.  For 
prospective  teachers  of  French  and  students  who  want  intensive  oral  and  written 
work  in  the  language.  Book  reports  on  collateral  readings. 

FRE  302.  ADVANCED  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  COMPOSITION,  AND  CON- 
VERSATION II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRE  202,  or  permission  of  the  department. 
Informal  conversation  on  diversified  prepared  topics,  newspaper  and  magazine 
articles.  Students  will  be  given  maximum  opportunity  for  self-expression.  Book 
reports  on  collateral  readings. 

FRE  303.  SURVEY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE  TO  1800.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
FRE  301  or  FRE  202  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Selected  readings  in  prose 
and  poetry  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  1800.  Emphasis  on  each  literary  movement. 
Book  reports  on  collateral  readings. 

FRE  304.  SURVEY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE  SINCE  1800.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
FRE  301  or  FRE  202  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Continuation  of  FRE 
303.  Book  reports  on  collateral  readings. 

FRE  309.  FRENCH  CIVILIZATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRE  202,  or  permission 
of  the  department.  A  study  of  the  French  people,  past  and  present.  Special 
attention  to  cross-cultural  contrasts  in  attitudes  and  values.  Conducted  in  French. 

FRE  311.  FRENCH-AFRICAN  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRE  201  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Study  of  French-African  literature  from  the  col- 
onial period  through  the  contemporary  period.  Course  conducted  in  French. 
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FRE  331.  FRENCH  PHONETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRE  202,  or  permission  of 
the  department.  Study  of  the  sounds  of  the  French  language,  their  production, 
and  their  representation  by  means  of  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet.  Prac- 
1 1  tice  in  reading  and  speaking  with  proper  rhythm  and  intonation.  Three  class  hours 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

FRE  350.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  FRENCH.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing 
and  consent  of  the  department.  Credit  may  be  repeated. 

FRE  401.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  (3)  Pre- 
requisites: FRE  303  and  304,  or  permission  of  the  department.  Concentration  on 
the  principal  authors  and  movements  of  the  contemporary  period.  Collateral  read- 
ings. 

FRE  403.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY.  (3) 

I  Prerequisites:  FRE  303  and  304,  or  permission  of  the  department.  Concentration 
on  the  sources  of  19th  century  literary  ideas,  the  principal  literary  movements, 
and  the  principal  poets,  dramatists,  novelists,  and  critics. 

i 

FRE  405.  THE  AGE  OF  ENLIGHTENMENT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRE  303,  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Major  emphasis  on  "les  philosophes,"  especially 
Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Rousseau. 

FRE  408.  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRE  303  or  per- 
mission of  the  department.  Study  of  Pre-Classical  and  Classical  trends  in  17th 
Century  French  Literature.  Emphasis  on  the  work  of  major  writers  of  the  period : 
Descartes,  Pascal,  Corneille,  Moliere,  Racine,  La  Fontaine,  Boileau,  and  Mme  de 
\ l  Lafayette.  Outside  readings  and  reports. 

I  FRE  416.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES  AND  THE 
RENAISSANCE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRE  303  or  permission  of  the  department. 

!  Study  of  French  Literature  from  La  Chanson  de  Roland  to  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  Century.  Selections  chosen  to  illustrate  characteristic  genres  and  works  of 

i  major  writers  of  the  period.  Outside  readings  and  reports. 

FRE  491.  SENIOR  COLLOQUIUM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  per- 
mission of  the  department.  Special  problems  in  the  major  field.  Collateral  readings 
and  term  papers.  FRE  491  is  required  of  all  French  majors. 


German 

A  major  in  German  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  German 
201,  202,  301,  or  302,  309,  403,  404,  491,  and  9  additional  advanced 
hours,  3  of  which  must  be  on  the  400  level;  or,  a  total  of  32  hours.  In 
addition,  15  hours  of  related  work,  to  be  approved  by  the  department 
chairman,  will  be  required.  Candidates  for  teacher  certification  must 
also  take  German  331,  making  a  total  of  35  hours  of  German  required. 


Course  Descriptions 


German 


GER  101.  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN.  (4)  Fundamentals  of  German  grammar 
and  phonetics,  reading,  and  conversation.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of 
laboratory  work  per  week. 

GER  102.  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN.  (4)  Prerequisite:  GER  101  or  permission 
of  the  department.  Continuation  of  GER  101.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of 
laboratory  work  per  week. 


GER  201.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN.  (4)  Prerequisite:  GER  102  or  per- 
mission of  the  department.  Review  grammar,  composition,  and  conversation 
based  upon  readings  on  the  culture  and  civilization  of  German-speaking  countries. 
Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

GER  202.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN.  (4)  Prerequisite:  GER  201  or  per- 
mission of  the  department.  Continuation  of  GER  201.  Review  grammar, 
composition,  and  conversation,  based  upon  readings  in  German  prose.  Three  class 
hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Students  who  wish  to  continue 
with  advanced  offerings  in  German  are  advised  to  select  GER  202. 

GER  301.  ADVANCED  GERMAN  COMPOSITION  AND  CONVERSATION.  (3) 

Prerequisite:  GER  202  or  permission  of  the  department.  For  prospective  teachers 
of  German  and  students  who  want  intensive  oral  and  written  work  in  the  lan- 
guage. Book  reports  on  collateral  readings.  Three  class  hours  per  week  and 
laboratory  work  as  assigned  by  instructor. 

GER  302.  ADVANCED  GERMAN  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: GER  202  or  permission  of  the  department.  Intensive  review  of  German 
grammar.  Discussion  of  prepared  topics  drawn  from  readings.  Book  reports  on 
readings.  Three  class  hours  per  week  and  laboratory  work  as  assigned  by  in- 
structor. 

GER  303.  SURVEY  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GER  202 
or  permission  of  the  department.  General  introduction  to  German  literature  from 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Classical  Period.  Book  reports  on  collateral  readings. 

GER  304.  SURVEY  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GER  202 
or  permission  of  the  department.  German  literature  since  classicism.  Book  reports 
on  collateral  readings. 

GER  309.  GERMAN  CIVILIZATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GER  202  or  permission 
of  the  department.  Composition  and  conversation  based  on  readings  in  the  cul- 
ture, civilization,  art,  and  literature  of  German  speaking  countries. 

GER  311.  SELECTED  READINGS  IN  GERMAN  LITERATURE  I.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: GER  202  or  permission  of  the  department.  Book  reports  on  collateral 
readings. 

GER  312.  SELECTED  READINGS  IN  GERMAN  LITERATURE  II.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: GER  202  or  permission  of  the  department.  Book  reports  on  collateral 
readings. 

GER  321.  TECHNICAL  GERMAN.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GER  202  or  permission  of 
the  department.  Readings  and  translations  of  German  publications  in  the  stu- 
dent's major  field  or  area  of  concentration. 

GER  331.  GERMAN  PHONETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GER  202  or  permission  of 
the  department.  Study  of  the  sounds  of  the  German  language,  their  production, 
and  their  representation  by  means  of  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet.  Prac- 
tice in  reading  and  speaking  with  proper  rhythm  and  intonation.  Three  class  hours 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week.  Transcription  exercises  and  student 
recordings. 

GER  360.  GERMAN  LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION.  (3)  For  non-majors. 
Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  May  be  taken  for  elective  credit  by  German 
majors.  Reading  and  discussions  of  selective  works  of  German  literature  of  topical 
interest  to  the  student. 

GER  401.  GERMAN  CLASSICISM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or 
permission  of  department.  Storm  and  Stress.  Early  classicism.  Book  reports  on 
collateral  readings. 

GER  402.  GERMAN  ROMANTICISM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or 
permission  of  department.  Late  classicism  and  romanticism.  Book  reports  on 
collateral  readings. 
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GER  405.  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  GERMAN  NOVEL.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the  department.  Study  of  the  major  prose 
writers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Readings,  lectures,  and  reports. 

GER  4  06.  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  GERMAN  DRAMA.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the  department.  Kleist, 
Buechner,  Grillparzer,  Hehbel,  Raimund,  Nestroy.  Readings,  lectures,  and  reports. 

GER  407.  GERMAN  POETRY  FROM  HOELDERLIN  TO  THE  PRESENT.  (3) 

Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the  department.  An  analysis 
of  the  chief  lyric  poets,  literary  movements,  and  types  of  German  poetry. 

GER  414.  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  GERMANY  AS  REFLECTED  IN  LIT- 
ERATURE. (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  department. 
Political  and  social  events  from  World  War  I  to  the  present  day,  as  reflected  in 
German  literature.  Book  reports  on  collateral  readings. 

GER  416.  THE  GERMAN  RADIO  PLAY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses 
or  permission  of  the  department.  An  examination  of  the  radio  play  as  a  dramatic 
genre  with  readings  of  representative  examples.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  reports 
on  assigned  readings. 

GER  4  20.  CONTEMPORARY  GERMAN  DRAMA.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two 
300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the  department.  A  comprehensive  study  of 
contemporary  German  dramatists  from  Hauptmann  to  Brecht,  Zuckmayer,  Hoch- 
waelder,  Duerrenmatt,  and  Frisch.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  reports  on  assigned 
readings. 

GER  491.  SENIOR  COLLOQUIUM.  (3)  Senior  standing  and  permission  of  the 
department.  Comprehensive  review  of  the  major  field.  Lectures,  discussions,  and 
reports. 


Course  Descriptions 


Russian 


RUS  101.  ELEMENTARY  RUSSIAN.  (4)  Fundamentals  of  Russian  grammar, 
with  particular  stress  on  correct  pronunciation  and  self  expression,  through  prac- 
tice in  the  language  laboratory.  Three  class  hours  and  two  laboratory  periods  a 
week. 

RUS  102.  ELEMENTARY  RUSSIAN.  (4)  Prerequisite:  RUS  101.  Continuation 
of  RUS  101.  Graded  readings.  Three  class  hours  and  two  laboratory  periods  a 
week. 

RUS  201.  INTERMEDIATE  RUSSIAN.  (4)  Prerequisite:  RUS  102  or  permission 
of  the  department.  Review  grammar,  with  conversation  -and  composition  based 
upon  readings  in  Russian  culture  and  civilization.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours 
of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

RUS  202.  INTERMEDIATE  RUSSIAN.  (4)  Prerequisite:  RUS  201  or  permission 
of  the  department.  Continuation  of  grammar,  conversation,  and  composition 
skills,  based  on  readings  in  Russian  literature.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of 
laboratory  work  per  week. 

RUS  495.  SEMINAR  IN  SLAVIC  LINGUISTICS.  (2)  Study  of  morphology 
semantics,  phonology  and  general  grammar  of  Russian  and  other  Slavic  lan- 
guages-Bulgarian, Czech,  Polish,  Serbo-Croatian,  Slovak  and  Ukranian.  Class 
meeting  once  a  week  for  two  hours.  Prerequisite:  RUS  102  or  the  permission  of 
the  department. 
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Spanish 

A  major  in  Spanish  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  Spanish 
201,  202,  301,  302,  303,  304,  309  or  310,  and  12  hours  of  Spanish 
courses  on  the  400  level,  including  Spanish  491.  Spanish  311  or  312 
may  be  substituted  for  304. 

Students  who  plan  to  teach  in  secondary  schools  must  also  take 
Spanish  331.  Related  work  is  to  be  approved  by  the  department. 


Course  Descriptions 


Spanish 


SPA  101.  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH.  (4)  Introduction  to  Spanish  with  emphasis 
on  auditory  comprehension,  oral  production  and  control  of  structure.  Three 
hours  of  class  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 

SPA  102.  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH.  (4)  Continuation  of  SPA  101,  with  greater 
attention  to  reading  and  writing.  Three  hours  of  class  and  two  hours  laboratory 
per  week. 

SPA  201.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH.  (4)  Prerequisite:  SPA  102  or  permission 
of  department.  Reinforcement  and  expansion  of  skill  mastery  developed  in  ele- 
mentary courses  on  basis  of  grammar  review  and  conversation.  Three  hours  of 
class  and  two  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

SPA  202.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH.  (4)  Prerequisite:  SPA  201  or  permission 
of  department.  Continuation  of  Spanish  201.  Extensive  practice  in  oral  and 
written  control  of  the  language  on  basis  of  readings  from  Spanish  or  Span- 
ish-American literature.  Three  hours  of  class  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per 
week. 

SPA  209.  LITERATURE  OF  THE  HISPANIC  WORLD  IN  TRANSLATION.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  none.  Studies  of  Spanish  or  Spanish  American  literature  in 
translation.  Not  available  to  Spanish  majors  for  credit  toward  major,  but  may  be 
taken  for  elective  credit.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Course  conducted  in  English. 

SPA  301.  ADVANCED  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
SPA  202  or  permission  of  the  department.  For  prospective  teachers  of  Spanish 
and  students  who  want  intensive  oral  and  written  work  in  the  language.  Both 
written  and  oral  composition.  Reports  on  collateral  reading.  Three  hours  of  class 
and  two  hours  laboratory  per  week.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  302.  ADVANCED  CONVERSATION  AND  COMPOSITION.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: SPA  202  or  permission  of  department.  Advanced  structural  analysis  and 
oral  and  written  composition.  Reports  of  collateral  readings.  Three  hours  of  class 
and  two  hours  laboratory  per  week.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  303.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH  LITERATURE  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
SPA  202  or  permission  of  department.  Reading  and  analysis  of  representative 
master  works  of  Spanish  literature  from  its  origins  through  the  Golden  Age. 
Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  304.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH  LITERATURE  II.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
SPA  202  or  permission  of  department.  Continuation  of  SPA  303  with  emphasis 
on  literature  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  Course  conducted  in 
Spanish. 

SPA  309.  SPANISH  CIVILIZATION  AND  CULTURE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPA 
202  or  permission  of  department.  An  overview  of  the  cultural  heritage  of  penin- 
sular Spain.  Lecture,  discussion,  recitation  on  basis  of  assigned  readings.  Course 
conducted  in  Spanish. 
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SPA  310.  SPANISH  AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION  AND  CULTURE.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: SPA  202  or  permission  of  department.  An  introduction  to  the  cultural 
heritage  of  the  eighteen  Spanish  American  countries.  Lecture,  discussion  re- 
citation on  the  basis  of  assigned  readings.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  311.  SPANISH  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPA  202  or 
permission  ot  the  department.  Survey  of  Spanish  American  literature  from  the 
Colonial  period  through  Romanticism.  Lectures,  discussion,  and  reports  on  the 
basis  ot  assigned  readings.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  312.  SPANISH  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  II.  (3)  Prerequisite-  SPA  202 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Survey  of  Spanish  American  literature  from 
Modernism  through  the  contemporary  period.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  reports 
on  the  basis  ot  assigned  readings.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  331.  SPANISH  PHONETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SPA  202  or  permission  of 
department.  Detailed  analysis  of  description  and  production  of  Spanish  sounds. 
Practical  exercises  to  include  phonetic  transcription  and  recordings.  Two  hours  of 
class  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  a  week. 

SPA  350.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  SPANISH.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or 
consent  of  the  department.  Credit  may  be  repeated. 

SPA  401.  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the  department.  Survey  of 
peninsular  literature  from  costumbrismo  through  the  Generation  of  1869.  Lec- 
tures, discussions  and  reports  on  basis  of  extensive  collateral  reading  Course 
conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  402.  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite- 
two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  department.  Treatment  of  major  literary 
developments  from  the  Generation  of  1898  to  the  present  day.  Lectures,  dis- 
cussions and  reports  on  the  basis  of  extensive  collateral  readings  Course  con- 
ducted in  Spanish. 

SPA  405.  THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE  I.  (3)  Prerequisite- 
two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  department.  El  Lazarillo  through  El  Cri- 
ticon.  Lecture,  discussion  and  reports  on  basis  of  extensive  collateral  reading 
Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  406.  THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE  II.  (3)  Prerequisite- 
two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  department.  Study  of  works  of  the  leading 
dramatists  and  poets  of  the  period  with  emphasis  on  Lope,  Tirso  de  Molina,  Ruiz 
de  Alarcon  and  Calderon.  Lectures,  discussions  and  reports  on  basis  of  extensive 
collateral  readings.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  411.  STUDIES  IN  SPANISH  AMERICAN  PROSE  FICTION.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the  deparrment.  Studies  of 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  Spanish  American  prose  fiction.  Course  con- 
ducted in  Spanish. 

SPA  412.  STUDIES  IN  SPANISH  AMERICAN  POETRY  AND  DRAMA.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the  department.  Studies  of 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  Spanish  American  drama  and/or  poetry  Course 
conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  413.  DON  QUIJOTE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level  Spanish  courses  or 
permission  of  the  department.  In-depth  study  of  Cervantes'  masterpiece,  which  is 
considered  by  many  critics  to  be  the  basis  of  the  modern  Western  novel  Course 
conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  450.  SELECTED  READINGS  IN  SPANISH.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level 
courses  or  permission  of  the  department.  Consideration  in  depth  of  a  predeter- 
mined author  or  literary  movement.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  491.  SENIOR  COLLOQUIUM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  per- 
mission of  the  department.  Comprehensive  review  of  the  major  field. 
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History 

Chairman:  Professor  Rieke 

Professors:  Abernathy,  Hall 

Robert  Lee  Bailey  Visiting  Professor:  Cochran 

Associate  Professors:  Morrill,  Perzel,  Robbins,  Wrigley 

Assistant  Professors:  Josephson,  Patterson,  Ploger 

Instructors:  Dunkley,  Johnson,  Solomon,  Warren 

Lecturers:  (part-time)  Dillard,  French 

A  major  in  history  leading  to  the  BA.  degree,  except  for  students  in 
the  elementary  certification  program,  consists  of  30  semester  hours  of 
history,  including  (but  not  exceeding)  12  semester  hours  at  the  100 
level.  Related  work  consists  of  15  semester  hours  in  one  discipline. 

A  major  in  history  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  for  students  in  the 
elementary  certification  program  consists  of  27  semester  hours;  12 
semester  hours  at  the  100  level  (with  3  semester  hours  of  United  States 
History  103  or  104  required)  and  at  least  15  semester  hours  beyond  the 
100  level.  Related  work  consists  of  semester  hours  as  outlined  in  the 
degree  requirements  of  the  elementary  certification  program. 

Certification  in  history  (Secondary  School  Teaching)  is  made  pos- 
sible by  satisfactory  completion  of  a  major. 

Students  majoring  in  history  who  plan  to  be  certified  in  both  history 
and  social  studies  (Secondary  School  Teaching),  must  complete  in  ad- 
dition to  their  requirements  for  a  history  major  (including  American 
and  world  history),  21  semester  hours  in  three  or  more  of  the  following 
disciplines:  anthropology,  economics,  geography,  political  science, 
sociology.  Fifteen  semester  hours  in  one  of  these  disciplines  may  be 
counted  for  related  work. 

Curricula  for  teaching  candidates  must  also  be  approved  by  the 
College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning. 


Tlie  Honors  Program  in  History 

The  History  Department  offers  an  honors  program  as  well  as 
individual  honors  courses.  Both  history  majors  and  non-majors  are 
welcome  to  participate.  A  brochure  fully  outlining  the  honors  program 
is  available  in  the  history  office.  Study  abroad  in  Asia,  Africa,  Europe, 
Latin  America  or  Canada  can  be  arranged. 


Course  Descriptions 


History 


HIS  101.  MODERN  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  TO  1815.  (3)  This  course 
commences  with  a  broad  survey  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  contributions  to  Modern 
Western  Civilization  and  then  treats  intensively  the  development  of  Western 
Civilization  from  the  Renaissance  to  1815. 
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HIS  102.  MODERN  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  FROM  1815  TO  THE 
PRESENT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  HIS  101.  Continuation  of  HIS  101  with  greater 
emphasis  on  developments  outside  the  Atlantic  community  of  Western 
Civilization. 

HIS  103.  AMERICAN  HISTORY  I.  (3)  Survey  of  American  history  from  the 
earliest  times  to  1865. 

HIS  104.  AMERICAN  HISTORY  II.  (3)  Survey  of  American  history  from  1865 
to  the  present. 

HIS  105.  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  (3)  From  the  earliest  civilizations  until  the 
fourth  century  A.D. 

HIS  106.  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY.  (3)  Political  and  cultural  developments  from 
the  late  Roman  Empire  until  the  Renaissance. 

HIS  107.  ASIAN  HISTORY.  (3)  A  survey  of  the  major  contributions  of  the 
Asian  world  until  the  modern  period. 

HIS  108.  MODERN  ASIA.  (3)  A  continuation  of  HIS  107  with  a  special  focus 
on  the  rise  of  Asian  nationalism  and  the  emergence  of  Asia  into  the  modern 
world. 

HIS  109.  HISTORY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA  I.  (3)  A  survey  of  the  cultural, 
political,  and  economic  developments  of  Latin  America  during  the  colonial  per- 
iod. 

HIS  110.  HISTORY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA  II.  (3)  A  survey  of  the  cultural, 
political,  and  economic  developments  of  Latin  America  during  the  national  per- 
iod. A  special  focus  will  be  placed  on  the  rise  of  nationalism  and  revolutionary 
movements. 

HIS  111.  AFRICAN  HISTORY  I.  (3)  A  survey  of  historical  developments  in 
sub-Saharan  Africa,  North  Africa,  West  Africa,  East  Africa,  and  Central  Africa. 

HIS  112.  AFRICAN  HISTORY  II.  (3)  A  continuation  of  HIS  111. 

HIS  301.  THE  EARLY  MIDDLE  AGES  (312  A.D.  -  1066  A.D.).  (3)  Western 
Europe  from  Constantine  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  A  study  of  Christianity,  the 
"Fall  of  Rome,"  the  Germanic  kingdoms,  Islam,  and  Carolingian  and  Ottonian 
empires. 

HIS  302.  THE  HIGH  AND  LATER  MIDDLE  AGES  (1056  A.D.  -  1349 
A.D.).  (3)  Western  Europe  from  the  struggle  between  the  empire  and  the  papacy 
to  the  Black  Death.  A  study  of  the  crusades,  origin  of  towns,  parliaments,  the 
middle  class,  universities,  the  secularization  and  centralization  of  governments. 

HIS  303.  HISTORY  OF  GREECE.  (3)  From  the  beginning  of  civilization  in 
Greece  to  332  B.C. 

HIS  304.  HISTORY  OF  ROME.  (3)  From  the  beginning  of  civilization  in  Italy 
to  284  A.D.  y 

HIS  307.  CRISIS  IN  EUROPE,  1560  -  1715.  (3)  A  discussion  of  the  general 
political,  economic,  and  intellectual  crisis  of  seventeenth  century  Europe,  with 
particular  emphasis  upon  the  evolution  of  absolutism,  the  emergence  of  the  great 
powers,  and  the  origins  of  modern  science. 

HIS  309.  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  EUROPE,  1814  -  1914.  (3)  A  survey  of  the 
major  political  developments  in  European  history  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  liberalism,  nationalism,  imperialism,  and  the  dip- 
lomatic agreements  leading  to  World  War  I. 

HIS  310.  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  EUROPE,  1914  TO  THE  PRESENT.  (3)  A 

review  of  the  causes  and  results  of  World  War  I,  followed  by  an  intensive  study  of 
the  problems  of  peace,  rise  of  new  governments,  collapse  of  collective  security. 
World  War  II,  and  the  post-war  period. 
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HIS  311.  RUSSIAN  HISTORY  FROM  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO  1801.  (3)  A  sur- 
vey of  the  development  of  the  Russian  people,  focusing  upon  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  Kievan  state,  the  impact  of  the  period  of  Tartar  domination,  the  rise  of 
Muscovy,  and  the  growth  of  Tsarist  autocracy  before  the  reign  of  Alexander  I. 

HIS  312.  RUSSIAN  HISTORY,  1801  -  1917.  (3)  A  survey  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Tsarist  empire,  focusing  upon  the  efforts  of  the  last  four  rulers  to  per- 
petuate the  monarchy  and  upon  the  factors  working  against  the  effort. 

HIS  313.  RUSSIAN  HISTORY  FROM  1917  TO  THE  PRESENT.  (3)  A  survey 
of  the  development  of  Soviet  Russia,  focusing  upon  the  October  1917  Revolu- 
tion, Lenin's  years  of  rule,  Stalin's  rise  to  power,  the  Five  Year  Plans,  and  the 
years  since  World  War  II. 

HIS  321.  THE  BYZANTINE  EMPIRE  (330  A.D.  -  1054  A.D.).  (3)  A  study  of 
the  continuation  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  the  establishment  of  Constantinople 
to  the  separation  of  Greek  East  and  Latin  West. 

HIS  322.  THE  LATER  BYZANTINE  EMPIRE  (1504  A.D.  -  1453  A.D.).  (3)  A 
study  of  the  struggle  against  Arab,  Turk,  and  Latin  invaders;  the  Slavs,  the  role  of 
Byzantium  in  relation  to  the  economic  revolution  of  Western  Europe  and  to  the 
Italian  Renaissance. 

HIS  350.  TOPICS  IN  HISTORY.  (3)  Treatment  of  a  historical  topic.  (May  be 
repeated  for  credit.) 

HIS  361.  BRITAIN  TO  1485.  (3)  Survey  of  British  history  with  emphasis  on 
institutional,  cultural,  economic,  and  imperial  developments. 

HIS  362.  MODERN  BRITAIN,  1485  -  1789.  (3)  Continuation  of  HIS  361  with 
some  treatment  of  the  British  Empire. 

HIS  36  3.  MODERN  BRITAIN  AND  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  SINCE 
1789.  (Continuation  of  HIS  362  with  greater  emphasis  on  the  Empire  and  Com- 
monwealth. 

HIS  371.  COLONIAL  AMERICA.  (3)  Colonial  history  from  the  discoveries  to 
1763. 

HIS   372.  THE  AMERICAN   REVOLUTION  AND  EARLY  NATION.  (3)  The 

achievement  of  independence  and  the  formation  of  a  national  government,  1763  - 
1800. 

HIS  374.  AMERICA  IN  CRISIS.  1824-1860.  (3)  A  consideration  of  the  new 
American  nation  in  crisis.  Attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  nationalism 
under  lackson,  the  expansion  of  the  new  nation,  the  growth  of  sectionalism,  and 
the  events  leading  to  secession. 

HIS  375.  CIVIL  WAR  AND  RECONSTRUCTION,  1860-1877.  (3)  A  study  of 
the  American  people  in  war  and  post-war  adjustment.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
political,  social,  and  economic  conditions  of  the  North  and  South  during  the  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction  period. 

HIS  377.  AMERICA  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY,  1901-1932.  (3)  An  in- 
tensive study  of  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  intellectual  aspects  of 
American  democracy  from  1901  to  the  Great  Depression.  Special  emphasis  on  the 
impact  of  industrialization,  American  reform,  and  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
into  the  international  arena. 

HIS  378.  AMERICA  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY,  1932  TO  THE 
PRESENT.  (3)  An  intensive  study  of  the  political,  economic,  social  and  intel- 
lectual aspects  of  American  democracy  from  the  New  Deal  to  the  Great  Society. 
Special  emphasis  on  the  New  Deal  and  post-New  Deal  reform  as  well  as  on 
America's  role  in  world  affairs. 

HIS  383.  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  TO  1865.  (3)  Development  of  the 
American  economy  and  its  institutions,  from  European  origins  in  the  Commercial 
Revolution  to  the  achievement  of  nationhood  in  the  early  19th  century. 
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HIS  385.  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  RELATIONS,  1783-1901.  (3)  A  study  of 
American  diplomatic  history  from  the  establishment  of  an  independent  foreign 
policy  to  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a  world  power. 

HIS  386.  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  RELATIONS,  1901  TO  THE  PRESENT.  (3) 
A  study  of  American  diplomatic  history  from  the  administration  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  to  the  present.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  the  interaction 
between  domestic,  economic,  political,  and  social  changes  and  the  formulation  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

HIS  387.  AMERICAN  LABOR  HISTORY.  (3)  Life  and  thought  of  American 
workingmen  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present,  with  attention  both  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  development  of  labor  organizations. 

HIS  391.  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  (3)  Emphasis  on  the  colonial 
developments  and  on  the  constitutional,  educational,  and  transportation  develop- 
ments of  the  ante-bellum  period. 

HIS  393.  THE  FRONTIER  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY.  (3)  A  study  of  the  in- 
fluence of  the  moving  frontier  line  on  the  historical  development  of  the  United 
States.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  trans-Mississippi  Western  United  States. 
For  comparative  purposes  some  consideration  will  be  given  to  other  world 
frontiers. 


Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 


HIS  402.  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  NAPOLEON.  (3)  The  change  in 
French  politics  and  society  and  their  effect  on  the  Western  world,  1789-1815. 

HIS  461.  TUDOR  ENGLAND,  1485-1603.  (3)  Treatment  in  depth  of  the 
English  Retormation,  the  English  Renaissance,  and  the  creation  of  English  naval 
and  economic  power. 

HIS  462.  STUART  ENGLAND,  1603-1714.  (3)  Treatment  in  depth  of  the  socio- 
economic and  political  phases  involved  in  the  Civil  War,  Restoration  and  Glorious 
Revolution,  and  International  and  Colonial  involvement. 

HIS  472.  ORIGINS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTION.  (3)  The  historical 
and  philosophical  background  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  American 
Constitution.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  Constitution's  background.  The  course 
traces  the  writing  and  development  of  the  Constitution  through  the  Marshall 
Court. 

HIS  487.  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY  TO  1860  (3) 
Development  of  American  social  institutions  and  thought  from  the  beginning  of 
die  Civil  War.  The  course  is  conducted  as  a  colloquium,  combining  lectures 
discussions,  extensive  reading,  and  oral  reports  and  a  research  paper  by  each 
student. 

HIS  488.  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY  SINCE 
1860.  (3)  Continuation  of  HIS  487  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  present. 

HIS  491.  TUTORIAL  IN  HISTORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment. Seminar  in  historical  method,  bibliography,  and  purpose  of  historical 
writing.  A  major  research  paper  under  the  direction  of  a  staff  member. 

HIS  492.  SEMINAR  IN  HISTORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department 
An  intensive  examination  of  a  subject  in  history  to  be  offered  as  special 
circumstances  require.  (May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 
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Philosophy 

Chairman:  Associate  Professor  Shumaker 

Associate  Professor:  Fishman 

Assistant  Professor:  Corkey 

Instructors:  Presler,  Thomas 

A  major  in  philosophy  consists  of  a  minimum  of  twenty-eight 
semester  hours  in  philosophy  and  includes  courses  201,  205,  302,  303, 
and  two  senior  seminars.  Additional  work  is  to  be  chosen  from  other 
philosophy  offerings. 

Required  related  work  consists  of  fifteen  hours,  such  work  is  to  be 
chosen  in  consultation  with  the  department  representative  or  adviser. 
Students  contemplating  graduate  study  in  philosophy  are  encouraged  to 
undertake  related  work  in  the  natural  or  physical  sciences  and  to  de- 
velop reading  proficiency  in  German  and  French. 


Course  Descriptions 
Philosophy 

PHI  201.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY.  (3)  An  introduction  to  some  of 
the  basic  concepts  and  problems  of  philosophy.  Typical  problems  are  freedom 
and  determinism,  mind-body  interaction,  the  status  of  moral  judgments,  and  the 
problem  of  perception.  Readings  from  the  works  of  representative  philosophers, 
both  classical  and  contemporary. 

PHI  205.  DEDUCTIVE  LOGIC.  (3)  A  fust  course  in  the  general  principles  of 
deductive  logic,  both  classical  and  symbolic,  with  emphasis  on  the  use  of  formal 
logic  in  analysis  of  ordinary  language  discourse. 

PHI  301.  ETHICS.  (3)  A  study  of  the  development  of  ethical  thought  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  with  special  references  to  present  day  ethical  problems.  Read- 
ings selected  from  classical  and  contemporary  sources. 

PHI  302.  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHI  201  or  junior 
standing.  An  inquiry  into  the  history  of  Western  intellectual  and  philosophic 
thought  from  the  early  Greeks  to  the  post-Aristotelian  period.  Readings  from  the 
pre-Socratics,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Epicureans,  Stoics,  Skeptics,  and  Neoplatonists. 

PHI  303.  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY  FROM  DESCARTES  TO  KANT.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: PHI  201  or  junior  standing.  An  inquiry  into  the  development  of  modern 
philosophic  and  scientific  thought.  Readings  selected  from  representative  works  in 
the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth  centuries. 

PHI  305.  CONTEMPORARY  PHILOSOPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHI  201.  A  study 
of  the  main  movements  and  problems  of  contemporary  philosophy:  pragmatism, 
logical  positivism,  linguistic  analysis,  existentialism. 

PHI  325.  AESTHETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHI  201  or  junior  standing.  A  study  of 
the  major  theories  of  art,  including  readings  from  Aristotle,  Kant,  Nietzsche, 
Santayana,  Collingwood,  Croce,  and  Dewey.  Emphasis  is  on  the  following  cat- 
egories: expression,  criticism,  the  work  of  art,  the  creative  process. 

PHI  350.  TOPICS.  (3)  May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit  with  the  approval  of 
the  department.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  Topics  chosen  from 
specific  areas  in  philosophy  such  as  symbolic  logic,  philosophy  of  science, 
freedom  and  determinism,  philosophy  in  literature,  detailed  study  of  significant 
philosophic  movements,  or  detailed  study  of  the  works  of  individual  philosophers. 
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PHI  365.  THEORY  OF  KNOWLEDGE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHI  201.  An  analysis  of 
the  concepts  of  meaning,  belief,  knowledge,  truth,  and  discussion  of  the  analytic- 
synthetic  distinction.  Readings  from  historical  and  contemporary  sources. 

PHI  375.  METAPHYSICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHI  201.  An  investigation  of  the 
history  of  metaphysics,  focusing  on  the  concept  of  experience.  Authors  to  be 
discussed  include  Aristotle,  Hume,  Lewis,  Hegel,  James,  Peirce,  Dewey  and 
Whitehead. 

PHI  401.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION.  (3)  Prerequisites:  PHI  201  and  junior 
standing.  A  discussion  of  the  philosophical  implications  of  religious  experience. 
The  definitions,  development,  and  diverse  forms  of  the  problems  of  belief  and 
reason  in  modern  thought. 

PHI  402.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  EAST.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours  of  phil- 
osophy. A  survey  of  thought  in  the  East  from  ancient  to  modern  times.  Special 
emphasis  on  the  philosophical  concepts  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  Confucianism, 
and  Taoism. 

PHI  425.  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHI  201,  or  junior  stand- 
ing, or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  survey  of  European  philosophic  movements 
which  had  counterparts  in  American  thought,  leading  to  distinctively  American 
Pragmatism,  Realism,  and  Humanism.  Readings  from  contemporary  American 
philosophers. 


PHI  445.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  MIND.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHI  201.  A  study  of  the 
conceptual  issues  in  the  mind  body  problem  and  the  problem  of  other  minds. 
Analysis  of  concepts  of  intention,  motivation,  consciousness,  imagination  and 
emotion. 


PHI  491.  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  department.  Individual  or 
group  inquiry  into  selected  philosophic  problems.  Exposition  and  discussion  of 
the  results. 


PHI    492.  SEMINAR.  (2)    Prerequisite:    Consent   of  the   department 
tinuation  of  PHI  491. 


A   con- 


Religion 


Chairman:  Professor  Witherspoon 

Assistant  Professors:  St.  Clair 

Instructor:  White 

A  student  may  satisfy  the  requirements  for  a  major  in  religion  after 
completing  nine  hours  in  the  area  of  Introductory  Religious  Studies 
(normally  including  Religion  203  and  204)  in  one  of  the  two  following 
programs: 

(A)  Course  program  in  religious  studies:  A  student  who  elects  this 
option  will  satisfy  the  requirements  for  a  major  in  religion  by 
completing  a  minimum  of  18  hours  of  upper-level  religion  courses  with 
at  least  one  course  from  each  of  the  areas  of  Eastern  Religious  Thought, 
Judeo-Christian  Thought,  and  Religion  and  Culture. 

(B)  Interdisciplinary  program  in  religious  studies:  This  option  is 
intended  to  provide  a  course  of  studies  which  will  make  maximum  use 
of  the  interdisciplinary  aspects  inherent  in  religious  studies.  Before  the 
beginning  of  the  junior  year  a  student  may  submit  a  proposal  for  a 
program  of  study  for  his  junior  and  senior  years.  If  the  proposal  is 
approved  by  the  department,  the  student  will  satisfy  the  requirement 


for  a  major  in  religion  by  completing  his  approved  program  rather  than 
by  taking  any  specified  number  of  religion  courses.  This  is  not  an 
honors  program  and  any  student  may  submit  a  proposal  to  the  depart- 
ment. A  detailed  description  of  this  program  may  be  obtained  at  the 
departmental  office. 


Course  Descriptions 


Religion 


Introductory  Religious  Studies 

Religion  201,  202,  203,  and  204  are  separate  courses  and  may  be  taken 
in  any  order  without  prerequisite. 

201.  HEBREW  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT.  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  Hebrew 

religious  tradition  from  the  perspective  of  its  development  in  the  culture  of  the 
ancient  Near  East  and  from  the  perspective  of  its  subsequent  impact  on  Western 
culture.  Analysis  of  selected  Hebrew  scriptures  in  English  translation. 

202.  ORIGINS  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  (3)  A  study  of  the  emergence  of 
Christianity  in  its  cultural  context.  Analysis  of  selected  early  Christian  writings  in 
English  translation. 

203.  EASTERN  RELIGIONS.  (3)  A  survey  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism,  selected 
East  Asian  religions,  and  Islam.  Readings  from  selected  translations  of  the  sacred 
writings  of  the  East. 

204.  RELIGION  AND  CONTEMPORARY  CULTURE.  (3)  An  introduction  to 
the  critical  study  of  the  religious  dimension  of  human  existence.  Attention  given 
to  the  function  of  myth,  symbol,  and  artistic  imagination  in  the  development  of 
religious  sensibilities  and  to  the  impact  of  modern  scientific  and  cultural  forms  on 
contemporary  religious  thought  and  action. 


Eastern  Religious  Thought 

311.  HINDUISM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Religion  203  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A 
study  of  the  ancient  Vedic  traditions  and  the  development  of  Hinduism.  Emphasis 
placed  on  the  role  of  Hinduism  in  the  development  of  Indian  civilization. 

312.  BUDDHISM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Religion  203  or  consent  of  the  instructor. 
The  historical  development  of  Buddhism  with  special  attention  given  to  its  diverse 
manifestations  in  South  Asia. 

313.  RELIGIONS  OF  EAST  ASIA.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Religion  203  or  consent  of 
the  instructor.  An  analysis  of  the  major  religions  of  China  and  Japan:  Taoism, 
Confucianism,  Mahayana  Buddhism,  and  Shinto. 

314.  ISLAM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Religion  203  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  study 
of  the  development  of  the  structures  and  traditions  of  Islam.  Readings  from  the 
Qur'an  in  English  translation. 

419.  SEMINAR:  EASTERN  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  the  instructor.  An  intensive  investigation  of  a  special  topic  in  the  area  of 
Eastern  religious  thought. 


Judeo-Christian  Thought 


321.  HEBREW  PROPHETIC  RELIGION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Religion  201  or  con- 
sent of  the  instructor.  The  historical  development  of  the  prophetic  movement 
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from  its  origins  to  its  culmination  in  the  classical  prophets  of  the  eighth  and  sixth 
centuries  B.C.  Emphasis  placed  on  the  contributions  of  the  prophets  to  their  own 
day  and  their  significance  for  contemporary  religious  thought. 

322.  THE  PSALMS  AND  WISDOM  LITERATURE  OF  ISRAEL  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: Religion  201  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  study  of  the  origin  and 
content  of  the  Psalms  and  a  study  of  the  place  of  wisdom  literature  in  the 
development  of  Hebrew  thought. 

324  CHRISTIAN  ORIGINS:  JESUS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Religion  202  or  consent 

of  le^^nH1?,  r"  mtfnS1Ve  S,tUdy  °f  the  Synoptic  §0SPels  for  ™  understanding 
ot  Jesus  and  the  religion  he  taught. 

325  CHRISTIAN  ORIGINS:  PAUL.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Religion  202  or  consent 
of  the  instructor.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  Pauline  corpus.  Particular  reference  is 
made  to  the  occasion,  purpose,  and  significance  of  each  letter  for  the  emerging 
Christian  community.  w* 

327.  JUDAISM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  the  instructor  A 
systematic  survey  ot  the  development  of  Jewish  religious  thought  from  the  Middle 
Ages  to  the  present.  Reading  from  Maimonides,  Buber,  and  others. 

328.  MODERN  CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or 
Znlent  °ithu  mstructor-  A  study  °f  the  contributions  of  the  major  creative 
thinkers  who  have  interpreted  the  Christian  tradition  in  the  context  of  the  mod 

%£$&£$£££&?"  SUCh  figUreS  -Schieiennacher.Kier.cS, 

£™AR,:  JUDEO-CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
Christen thought  ^  mVestlgatlon  of  a  sPeckl  toPic  «  the  area  of  Judeo- 

i  Religion  and  Culture 

%L  REL1tGI0,N  IN  AMERICAN  CULTURE.  (3)  An  inquiry  into  the  role  of 
rehgion  in  the  shaping  of  American  culture. 

comPmnLIGI0N  -Ak  °  CONTEMpORARY  SOCIETY.  (3)  An  examination  of 
ethics  S  1SSU6S  aS       y         e  t0  the  ProbIems  of  morality  and  religious 

333.  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  standmg  or  consent  of 
Wm  »  f-  A  StUdy  °f  ?e  mteraction  of  scientific  and  religious  knowledge. 
explanations'1         ^^  relationship  of  scientific  explanations  to  religious 

S,3a4nd,RnaLAGI°N  ^-  LITfRARY  IMAGINATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior 
S*  An  lnvest>gation  of  some  enduring  problems  of  religious  thought  and 

conTeVpoSllter^turT  ^^  "^  "nd  Wfao*-  ta  SdeC,ed  ^  °f 


1431.  PHILOSOPHY    OF    RELIGION.  (3) 
Junior  Standing.  (Same  as  Philosophy  401.) 


Prerequisite:    Philosophy    201    and 


rksLctofi?  ?!  AN°  M°DERN  THOUGHT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
instructor.  An  intensive  analysis  of  selected  issues  which  stem  from  the  inter- 
action of  modern  thought  and  modern  religious  sensibilities. 

m3struLSt]o!!IIAn'R:tRELIGI0N  AN-D  CLPURE-  O)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
Culture!  1Ve  Investlgat]on  of  a  special  topic  in  the  area  of  rehgion  and 

Special  Studies 

r/n°;  fT°PICS  ^.RELIGION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit.  Treatment  of  a  special  topic  hi  religious  studies. 
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REL  450.  TOPICS  IN  RELIGION.  (3)  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  the  department.  Topics  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  areas  of  religion 
specifically  relating  to  contemporary  issues  in  theology  and  religion  and  religious 
thought  of  non-Judeo-Christian  religion. 

490.  INDEPENDENT  STUDIES.  (1  to  3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Individual  investigation  and  appropriate  exposition  of 
the  results. 

REL  491.  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  Individual 
investigation  and  appropriate  exposition  of  the  results. 


REL    492.    SEMINAR.  (2)    Prerequisite: 
continuation  of  REL  491. 


consent    of    the    department.    A 


College  of  Nursing 


Dean:  Professor  Jernigan 

Associate  Professors:  Caddell,  Smith 

Assistant  Professors:  Brady,  Carlton,  Leonard,  Mauldin 

Instructors:  Andrews,  Carlton,  Head,  Moore,  Morgan,  Norris 

For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  with  a  major  in  Nursing,  50 
semester  hours  in  nursing  and  25  semester  hours  in  related  work  are 
required. 

Continuing  and  transfer  students  should  complete  their  basic  science 
courses  before  enrolling  in  the  upper  level  division  nursing  courses. 

All  clinical  courses  are  taught  in  related  hospital  and  other 
community  health  agencies. 

It  is  recommended  that  chemistry,  biology  and  a  foreign  language  be 
studied  in  secondary  school  as  preparation  for  the  program  in  nursing. 


Course  of  Study  for  a 

Bachelor  of  Science  Degree  with  a 

Major  in  Nursing 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English    3 

Mathematics/Language 3-4 

Biology  101/Nursing  102    4-3 

Chemistry  103    4 

14 


English    3 

Mathematics/Language 3-4 

Biology  101/Nursing  102    4-3 

Chemistry  104    4 

Elective 3 

17 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Biology  205    4 

Nursing  201    4 

General  Sociology 3 

General  Psychology 4 

15 


Nursing  202    4 

Biology  203    4 

Psychology  Elective    3 

Elective 3 

14 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 


Nursinj     J1A 4 

Nursing  .02/Nursing  303    4 

Social  Science 3 

Psychology  307/Sociology  232  .  .  '.  .3 

14 


Nursing  301B   4 

Nursing  302/Nursing  303    .  .  .  A 

Psychology  307/Sociology  232  ..  .  .3 

Elective 3 

Elective 3 


17 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Elective 3 

Nursing  401 .  .5 

Nursing  403    5 

Nursing  491-Seminar .....2 

15 


Elective 3 

Nursing  402    "5 

Nursing  404    4 

Nursing  492    2 

14 


Course  Descriptions 


Nursing 


NUR 
ward 


102    ECOLOGY  OF  MAN  I.  (3)  The  focus  of  this  course  is  directed  to- 
understanding    the    relationship    of   the    ill    person    to    his    family    and 

community.  Major  health  problems  and  facilities  provided  by  society  for  meeting 

health  needs  will  be  included  in  the  content. 

!  mm  ml'  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NURSING.  (4)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
WUK  102.  Study  of  the  basic  concepts  and  principles  essential  for  the  nursing  care 
oi  adults  and  children.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  correlation  of  principles  of 
nursing  with  concepts  of  behavioral  and  natural  sciences.  Two  hours  lecture  six 
nours  laboratory  assignment  in  patient  care  areas. 


NUR  202.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NURSING  II. 


(4)  A  continuation  of  NUR 


M^hWP?*"  °F  NURSING  IIIA.  (4)  Prerequisites:  NUR 
1U2,  201  and  202.  In  the  classroom  and  at  the  bedside,  students  learn  to  identify 
and  meet  the  needs  of  adults  and  children  undergoing  medical  therapy  or  surgical 
intervention  for  acute  and  long  term  illness. 

NUR  301B.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NURSING  IIIB.  (4)  Prerequisites:  NUR 
301A.  In  the  classroom  and  at  the  bedside  students  will  be  provided  opportunities 
to  increase  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  care  of  acutely  ill  patients  in  the  Intensive 
Lare  Unit  Specialized  care  of  patients  in  the  post-operative  period  in  the 
Recovery  Room  and  the  rehabilitative  aspect  of  patient  care  will  be  emphasized. 

!  Mm  202'  anSA^TA,LS  °F  0BSJETRIC  NURSING  IV.  (4,  Prerequisites: 
NUR  202  and  204.  In  the  classroom  and  at  the  bedside,  students  learn  to  identify 
'famil  P^sical,  emotional  and  developmental  needs  of  the  child  bearing 

'S  \m  F™DAMENTALS  OF  PEDIATRIC  NURSING  IV.  (4)  Prerequisites: 
!r,H  7  ,t  2°1 In, therclassroom  and  at  the  bedside,  students  learn  to  identify 
and  meet  the  needs  of  mfants  and  children  and  to  identify  the  nurse's  role  in  the 
parent-child  relationship. 

NURRslN4r°/^fpNDAMENT^JrS  °F  NURSING  V  (PSYCHIATRIC 
NURSING)  (5)  Prerequisites:  200-and  300-level  courses  in  nursing.  A  study  of 
todamenta  principles  and  techniques  of  nursing  skills  necessary  for  working 
wi  h  patients  with  emotional  disorders.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  nurse-patient  re 
tW?™??,  'eadulg .  l°  development  in  interpersonal  skills  which  result  in 
tnerapeutic  changes  in  behavior. 
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NUR  402.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NURSING  VI.  (5)  In  the  classroom  and  at  the 
bedside  students  will  be  provided  opportunities  to  increase  knowledge  and  skill  in 
specialized  care  of  patients  such  as  in  the  Acute  Coronary  Care  Unit  and  in  the 
Emergency  Room. 

NUR  403.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NURSING  VII  (PUBLIC  HEALTH 
NURSING).  (5)  Prerequisites:  200  and  300  level  courses  in  nursing.  Considers 
concept  and  philosophy  of  public  health  nursing;  functions  and  responsibilities  of 
the  public  health  nurse  in  the  community.  Laboratory  experience  in  community 
health  nursing  and  public  health  agency  settings. 

NUR  404.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NURSING  VIII  (LEADERSHIP  IN 
NURSING).  (4)  Prerequisites:  200  and  300  level  courses  in  nursing.  Study  of 
principles  of  administration  in  nursing  in  hospitals  and  public  health  agencies; 
focuses  on  management  of  nursing  care  of  patients.  Opportunities  for 
participation  in  management  functions  will  be  provided  in  the  hospital. 

NUR  490.  TOPICS  IN  NURSING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  College. 
Topics  to  be  chosen  from  the  specialties  of  nursing. 

NUR  491.  SEMINAR  IN  NURSING  I.  (2)  Corequisites:  400-level  courses  in 
nursing.  Intellectual  inspection  and  identification  of  common  concepts  in  nursing 
with  the  intent  to  broaden  and  deepen  the  understanding  of  clinical  specialties  of 
nursing. 

NUR  492.  SEMINAR  IN  NURSING  II.  (2)  Corequisites:  400-level  courses  in 
nursing.  Exploration  of  the  meaning  of  research  in  nursing.  Dialogues  in  phil- 
osophy of  nursing. 


College  of  Science  and  Mathematics 

Dean:  Distinguished  Professor  Hildreth 

The  College  of  Science  and  Mathematics  includes  the  Departments 
of  Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  and  Physics. 


Biology 


Chairman:  Professor  Arvey 

Professors:  Hechenbleikner,  Hildreth,  Matthews 

Associate  Professors:  Hogan,  Menhinick 

Assistant  Professors:  Bashnor,  Darner, 

Edwards,  Haviland,  Ostrowski,  Visco 

Instructor:  Johnson 


A  major  in  biology  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  32  semester 
hours  of  biology  including  Biology  2 1 1 ,  22 1 ,  23 1 ,  49 1 ,  and  one  course 
each  in  three  areas  to  be  chosen  from  development,  ecology,  genetics, 
and  physiology.  A  minimum  of  5  laboratory  courses  in  biology  is  re- 
quired. Additional  requirements  are  12  semester  hours  of  chemistry 
including  Chemistry  101  and  102;  and  6  semester  hours  of  math- 
ematics. Students  are  encouraged  to  make  Mathematics  101  and  120. 
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Each  biology  major  must  show  a  proficiency  through  the  second  sem- 
ester freshman  level  of  a  foreign  language  either  by  satisfactory 
completion  of  courses  101  and  102  in  the  language  or  by  achieving  a 
satisfactory  score  on  an  appropriate  test.  Students  contemplating 
attending  graduate  school  are  strongly  recommended  to  gain  a 
proficiency  in  French,  German,  or  Russian. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  the  B.A.  degree  a  student  wish- 
ing to  receive  the  B.A.  degree  is  required  to  take  8  additional  hours  in 
biology  for  a  total  of  40  hours,  Chemistry  231  and  232  in  place  of  the 
chemistry  elective.  Physics  101  and  102,  and  3  additional  hours  of 
mathematics  (MAT  122  or  CSC  100  is  suggested) 


Suggested  Curriculum  for  the 
B.A.  Degree  in  Biology 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Chemistry  101    .  .  4 

1  English  101 3 

I  Mathematics  101 .'  '  '3 

1  Electives .".'."!  6-7 

16-17 


Biology  211    4 

Chemistry  102    ...  .  4 

English  102 \\ 3 

Mathematics  120 3 

Electives 3I4 

17-18 


1 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

■  Biology  221         4  Biology  231 4 

Chemistry  elective 4  Electives  ....  W.A 

Electives 5.9  71Z 

1447  1M6 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Biology  electives 8 

-  Electives 5.9 

14-17 


Biology  electives 8 

Electives 5.9 

14-17 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Biology  491  1  t-,     , 

■  n-   ,   ~     , 1  Electives 

Biology  elective 4 

•  Electives \    ['  9^'-) 

14-17 


.15 
15 
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Suggested  Curriculum  for  the 
B.S.  Degree  in  Biology 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Chemistry  101    4 

English  101 3 

Matiiematics  101 3 

Electives 6-7 

16-17 


Biology  211    4 

Chemistry  102    4 

English  102 3 

Matiiematics  120 3 

Electives   3-4 

17-18 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Biology  221    4 

Chemistry  231    4 

Mathematics  122 3 

Electives 3-6 

14-17 


Biologyy  231    4 

Chemistry  232    4 

Electives 6-9 

14-17 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Biology  elective 4 

Physics  101 4 

Electives 6-9 

14-17 


Biology  elective 8 

Physics  102 4 

Electives 3-6 

15-18 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Biology  electives 8  Biology  491    1 

Electives 6-9  Biology  electives 8 

Electives 6| 

14-17 

15 


B.A.  In  Biology  With  An  Option  In  Medical  Technology* 

A  student  may  complete  the  departmental  requirements  for  the  B.A. 
degree  in  Biology  in  three  years.  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  train- 
ing in  medical  technology  at  a  school  of  medical  technology,  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  National  Registry  of  Clinical  Pathologists  and 
UNCC,  the  student  may  receive  a  B.A.  degree  in  Biology  from  UNCC.  A 
maximum  of  30  hours  will  be  accepted  from  the  school  of  medical 
technology.  Eight  of  these  hours  will  apply  toward  the  requirements  for 
the  major  in  biology.  The  student  must  have  at  least  a  2.0  average. 
overall  and  in  the  major,  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year.  The  final  30' 
hours  counted  toward  the  degree  and  the  last  12  hours  counted  toward 
the  major  prior  to  entering  a  school  of  medical  technology  must  be 
taken  at  UNCC.  The  student  may  obtain  information  from  his  depart- 
mental advisor  concerning  those  specific  schools  of  medical  technology 
cooperating  with  UNCC  in  this  program. 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Chemistry  101    4 

Mathematics  101  .  .  3 

English  101 .'  [  [  .'3 

Electives 5I7 

16-17 


Biology  211    4 

Chemistry  102    '  '  '4 

Mathematics  120  .  .  3 

English  102 '.'.'.'.'.3 

Elective 34 


17-18 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Biologyy  221    4 

i  Biology  331    3.4 

Chemistry  231    4 

!  Elective 3 

14-15 


Biology  231    4 

Chemistry  232    4 

Electives 5.7 

14-15 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Biology  375    4 

'  Biology  311    3,4 

Electives 7_g 

14-16 


Biology  491    1 

Chemistry  375 !  .3 

Electives j  jlj  2 


15-16 


TOTAL  90-97 
SENIOR  YEAR 

At  an  approved  School  of  Medical  Technology 


Course  Descriptions 
iBiohgy 

V>  101.  PRINCIPLES  OF  BIOLOGY.  (4)  No  credit  toward  a  biology  major  A 
bourse  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  fundamental  prmcmles  o  life 
J  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a  week. 

tmes^er'  BrA^TEmt0L0^-  ^  Prerequisites:  One  semester  of  biology  and  one 
Vetera  and  v]rZfy-H°  credlt  toward  ■  biology  major.  Basic  phyf ology  of 
inirroht,!  H,c  %]  W" '  emPh,asls  on  the  pathogens  and  the  epidemiology  of 

J  mcrobial  diseases.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week.  H 

;4i8220033AOn^hTE^IOLOGY,L^°RATORY-  <»  Prerequ,s,te  or  eorequisite- 
1.S10  203.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week.  equisne. 

MI°  205  HUMAN  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  (3)  Prereauisite-  OnP 
SS  °f*io}°zy-"0  «?dlt  '°ward  a  biology  major  Basic  UdanTnonie 
.fours7weenk  P  yS10l°gy  °f  ^  hUman  b°dy  aS  an  int™d  ^  Three  lecture 


10  205A.  HUMAN  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  LABORATORY    ( 1 )  Pre 

,,3quisite  or  corequ.site:  BIO  205.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week 

f 

:VLrPOSSib'e  '°  °bmn  "  BS-  degree  in  biology  ^  ^eful  planning  with  the 
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BIO  211.  PLANT  BIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Open  to  majors  and  non-majors; 
one  course  in  biology  prerequisite  for  non-majors.  The  morphology,  function, 
reproduction,  phylogeny,  and  ecology  of  plants.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one 
laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  221.  ANIMAL  BIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Open  to  majors  and  non-majors; 
one  course  in  biology  prerequisite  for  non-majors.  The  morphology,  function, 
development,  phylogeny,  and  ecology  of  the  principle  invertebrate  and  vertebrate 
types.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  231.  CELL  BIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Two  semesters  of  chemistry. 
Structural,  functional  and  genetic  aspects  of  cells;  principles  underlying  living 
systems.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  301.  NATURAL  HISTORY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Open  to  students  in  elemen- 
tary education  and  to  others  with  consent  of  department.  No  credit  toward  a 
biology  major.  Ecological  aspects  of  plant  and  animal  distribution,  the  importance 
of  conservation  of  natural  resources,  and  plant  and  animal  identification.  Three 
lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  311.  MICROBIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Two  semesters  of  chemistry  and 
one  semester  of  biology.  Morphology,  physiology,  and  methods  of  culture  and 
control  of  bacteria,  viruses,  and  related  microorganisms.  Three  lecture  hours  a 
week. 

BIO  311A.  MICROBIOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
BIO  311.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  319.  PLANT  SYSTEMATICS.  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  211.  Identification, 
classification,  and  phylogenetic  relationships  of  seed  plants,  including  preparation 
and  preservation  of  specimens.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  periods  of 
two  hours  each  week. 

BIO  323.  PARASITOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  221.  Morphology,  life  cycles, 
ecology,  taxonomy,  and  economic  importance  of  parasites.  Three  lecture  hours  a 
week  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  331.  GENETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  One  semester  of  biology.  Basic  concepts 
of  heredity:  principles  of  classical  and  molecular  genetics.  Three  lecture  hours  a 
week. 

BIO  331A.  GENETICS  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  BIO 
331.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  335.  HUMAN  GENETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  One  semester  of  biology.  The 
inheritance  of  physical  and  mental  characteristics  in  man.  Effects  of  mutation, 
selection,  migration,  and  environment  are  considered.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  338.  EMBRYOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  221.  Developmental  inter- 
actions during  gametogenesis,  fertilization,  early  embryology,  and  organogenesis. 
Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  338A.  EMBRYOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
BIO  338.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  345.  COMPARATIVE  VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO 
221.  Comparative  studies  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  functional  adaptations 
of  selected  vertebrates  with  emphasis  on  evolutionary  developments,  especially  in 
mammals.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  347.  HISTOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  101  or  BIO  221  or  BIO  231.  A 
study  of  animal  tissues  and  organs;  techniques  of  preparing  tissues  for  study.  Two 
lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  each  a  week. 

BIO  352    VERTEBRATE  PALEONTOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  101  or  BIO 

221  or  GLY  202.  (This  course  is  the  same  as  GLY  352).  Evolution  of  vertebrate 
animals  from  the  first  fishes  to  man.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory 
period  of  two  hours  a  week. 
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BIO  361.  ECOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisites:  BIO  211,  221,  and  one  course  in  chem- 
istry, interrelationships  of  organisms  and  their  environment.  Three  lecture  hours 
and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  363.  FIELD  BIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Open  to  students  in  secondary 
education  and  to  others  with  consent  of  department.  Roles  of  soils,  water  and 
climate  on  plant  growth  and  distribution;  plant  succession  and  its  effect  on  animal 
distribution;  and  identification  and  life  histories  of  selected  plants  and  animals 
Ihree  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

Bn?  3P-  ?,LANJ  PHYSIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisites:  BIO  211  and  231.  Metabolic 
and  physiological  processes  of  plants  and  conditions  which  affect  or  regulate  these 
processes.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week 

BIO  375.  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisites:  BIO  221  and  one  course  in 
chemistry  Functional  integration  of  tissues,  organs,  and  organ  systems  for  main- 
tenance of  the  steady  state.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of 
three  hours  a  week.  v 

PrIP°Pn95:tSPEC1AL  T?PiCS  IN  BIOLOGY.  d-4)  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  department.  Used  to  comply  with  requests  for  special 

l°^Z?tutu  Sd  StUduS  in  bi0l0gy-  Lecture  hours  and  laboratory  hours  will 

vary  with  the  courses  taught. 

BIO  397.  INTERNSHIP  IN  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  AND  SERVICE  (3) 
Prerequisites.  Junior  standing,  acceptance  into  the  program,  and  approval  of  the 
department.  Corequisite:  SBS  398.  A  project  oriented,  service-learning  internship 
with  cooperating  community  organizations.  The  Department  of  Biology  has  the 
option  of  recognizing  this  credit  as  fulfilling  departmental  requirements  and 
granting  permission  to  repeat  for  credit. 

BIO  401.  INTEGRATIVE  STUDIES  IN  BIOLOGY.  (3)  No  credit  toward  a 
biology  major,  except  one  hour  which  may  be  substituted  for  Biology  491  A 
course  for  but  not  limited  to,  persons  preparing  to  teach  grades  7-12  An  inte- 
gration of  the  various  disciplines  of  biology  stressing  the  attitudes  and  techniques 
necessary  to  teach  laboratory-oriented  courses.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

r°  i33'  54NT,  MORPHOGENESIS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  BIO  211  and  231 
Growth  and  development  of  plants  with  emphasis  on  physical  and  chemical 
differentiation  during  ontogeny.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week 

BIO  433A.  PLANT  MORPHOGENESIS  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or 
j  corequisite:  BIO  433.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

&■  w- th  CYT?GENETICS-u,<4)  Prer«te:  Biology  331.  Plant  and  animal 
cehs,  with  emphasis  on  problems  of  chromosomal  organization,  function  and 
behavior  including  the  role  of  chromosome  number  and  aberrations  in  speciation 

.and  evolution.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a 

BIO  451.  EVOLUTION  AND  POPULATION  DYNAMICS.  (3)  Prerequisite-  One 
-course  in  genetics.  Theories  of  evolution  and  forces  which  affect  population  dy- 
namics. Three  lecture  hours  a  week.  y 

1 

-.BIO  461.  LIMNOLOGY  AND  OCEANOGRAPHY.  (4)  Prerequisite-  One  course 

,m  chemistry,  one  course  in  ecology,  or  consent  of  instructor.  Geological,  physical 
tectu^,  biologic  J  aspects  of  lakes,  streams,  estuaries  and  oceans.  Three' 
lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week 

I 

fw47^  IMtMUNOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  BIO  311  and  one  semester  of  or- 
detenJ  ™  I    Y-  Baslc  concepts  of  disease  resistance  in  mammals:  non-specific 
-fntfhorti« echrsms'  Phy^emical  properties  and  interactions  of  antigens  and 
.antibodies,  and  cell-associated  defense  phenomena.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

m8  3M3VV  hUN,°L0GY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
BlU  in.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 
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BIO  474.  VIROLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  BIO  311  and  two  semesters  of  organic 
chemistry  (a  course  in  biochemistry  is  also  recommended).  Fundamental  aspects 
of  some  sub-microscopic  organisms:  methods  of  study,  identification  and  class- 
ification, replicative  cycles,  and  selected  topics  in  viral  genetics.  Three  lecture 
hours  a  week. 

BIO  497.  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  BIOLOGY.  (1-4)  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  A  course  designed  to  allow  Junior  and 
Senior  biology  majors  to  initiate  research  projects  in  their  respective  fields  of 
interest. 


Chemistry 

Chairman:  Charles  H.  Stone  Professor 

of  Chemistry  Burson 

Professors:  Kuppers,  Norman 

Associate  Professors:  Crosthwaite,  DuBois,  Gibson,  Walsh 

Assistant  Professors:  Bush,  Cooke 

Students  planning  to  start  careers  as  chemists  with  the  baccalaureate 
degree  and  those  who  intend  to  prepare  for  graduate  study  in  chemistry 
should  pursue  the  B.S.  degree. 

A  major  in  chemistry  leading  to  the  B.S.*  degree  consists  of  44 
semester  hours  of  chemistry  among  which  must  be  included  Chemistry 
101,  102,  231,  232,  311,  341,  342,  411,  421,  431,  495,  and  496. 
Related  work  in  mathematics  and  physics  must  include  Mathematics 
143,  144,  244,  271  and  Physics  221,  231,  251,  232.  Two  years  of 
German  are  required  for  the  B.S.  degree. 

The  B.A.  curriculum  can  be  tailored  to  fit  individual  needs  of  those 
preparing  for  medical  and  dental  schools,  those  considering  graduate 
work  in  sciences  closely  related  to  chemistry,  and  those  desiring  a 
liberal  education  with  concentration  in  chemistry  and  related  natural 
sciences. 

A  major  in  chemistry  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  28 
semester  hours  of  chemistry  among  which  must  be  included  Chemistry 
101,  102,  231,  232,  and  311.  Related  work  must  include  Mathematics 
143,  144  and  eight  hours  of  physics. 

Students  who  complete  a  major  in  chemistry  automatically  meet  the 
chemistry  subject  matter  requirements,  on  the  secondary  level,  for 
teacher  certification  in  North  Carolina.  Students  seeking  teacher  certifi- 
cation should  consult  a  coadviser  in  the  College  of  Human  Development 
and  Learning  for  detailed  planning  of  their  professional  education. 

The  Chemistry  Department  also  offers  the  B.A.  degree  with  an  op- 
tion in  medical  technology.  A  student  may  complete  the  departmental 
requirements  for  the  B.A.  degree  in  Chemistry  in  three  years.  Upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  training  in  medical  technology  at  a  school  of 

*T\ie  B.S.   degree  program   is  approved  by   the   Committee  on  Professional 
Training  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
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medical  technology,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  National  Registry 
of  Clinical  Pathologists  and  UNCC,  the  student  may  receive  a  B.A. 
degree  in  Chemistry  from  UNCC  and  certification  as  a  medical  tech- 
nologist. A  maximum  of  30  hours  will  be  accepted  from  the  school  of 
medical  technology.  Four  of  these  hours  apply  toward  the  28-hour 
requirement  for  the  major  in  chemistry.  The  student  may  obtain  infor- 
mation concerning  those  specific  schools  of  medical  technology 
cooperating  with  UNCC  in  this  program  from  his  departmental  advisor. 


Recommended  Curriculum  for  the 
B.A.  Degree  in  Chemistry 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Chemistry  101    4 

English  101 3 

Mathematics  103A**    1 

Mathematics  103B**    1 

Social  Science 3 

German  101    4 

16 


Chemistry  102*    4 

English  102 3 

Mathematics  104A**    1 

Mathematics  104B**    2 

Social  Science 3 

German  102    4 

17 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Chemistry  231    4 

Mathematics  143 3 

German  201    4 

Humanities 3 

Elective 3 

17 


Chemistry  232    4 

Mathematics  144 3 

German  202   4 

Humanities 3 

Elective 3 

17 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


'  Chemistry  311    4 

Mathematics 3 

Physics   4 

Elective 3 

14 


Chemistry 3 

Mathematics 3 

Physics    , 4 

Elective (, 

16 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Chemistry 4 

Electives 12 

16 


Chemistry 4 

Electives 12 

16 


*Students  who  can  demonstrate  to  the  Chemistry  Department  proficiency  in 
Chemistry'  101  and  102  (Principles  of  Chemistry)  may  start  with  Chemistry 
231  (see  Credit  by  Examination,  pages  (pick-up). 
**For  proper  placement  in  the  mathematics  sequence,  the  student  must  take 
placement  examinations  offered  by  the  Mathematics  Department. 
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Recommended  Curriculum  for  the 
B.S.  Degree  in  Chemistry 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Chemistry  101*    4 

English  101 3 

Mathematics  104A**    1 

Mathematics  143** 3 

German  101    4 

15 


Chemistry  102*    4 

Englishh  102 3 

Mathematics  104B**    2 

Mathematics  144** 3 

German  102   4 

16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Chemistry  231    4 

Mathematics  244 3 

Physics  221 3 

Physics  251 1 

German  201    4 

15 


Chemistry  232    4 

Mathematics  27 1 3 

Physics  231 3 

Physics  252 2 

German  202    4 

16 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Chemistry  341    4 

Chemistry  311    4 

Humanities 3 

Social  Science 3 

14 


Chemistry  342    4 

Chemistry  411    4 

Humanities 3 

Social  Science 3 

14 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Chemistry  421    4 

Chemistry  490    2 

Chemistry  495    1 

Electives 9 

16 


Chemistry  431    4 

Chemistry  490    2 

Chemistry  496    1 

Electives 9 

16 


Recommended  Curriculum  For  The 
B.A.  In  Chemistry  With  An  Option  In  Medical  Technology 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Chemistry  101    4 

Mathematics  103 3 

English  101 3 

Physics  101 4 

14 


Chemistry  102    4 

Mathematics  104 3 

English  102 3 

Physics  102 4 

14 


*Students  who  can  demonstrate  to  the  Chemistry  Department  proficiency  in 
Chemistry  101  and  102  (Principles  of  Chemistry)  may  start  with  Chemistry 
231  (see  Credit  by  Examination,  page  53. 
**For  proper  placement  in  the  mathematics  sequence,  the  student  must  take 
placement  examinations  offered  by  the  Mathematics  Department. 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Chemistry  231    4 

Mathematics  143 '     3 

Biology  221 [4 

Social  Science 3 

Humanities 3 

17 


Chemistry  232    . 
Mathematics  144  . 
Biology  231 
Social  Science  .  .  . 
Humanities 


17 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Chemistry  3 1 1    4  Chemistry  Elective 

Bio  ogy  375    4  Electives*   .  .  . 

Biology  311    3 

Biology  31 1A   1 

Elective* 3 

15 


4 

9-11 


13-15 


TOTAL  -  90-92 

SENIOR  YEAR 

At  an  approved  school  of  medical  technology. 


Course  Descriptions 
•  Chemistry 

'  10H1E  or"  ,nP,RINACIPLES  ?F  C™TRY-  W  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  MAT 
™Llof         U  1      PnnclPles;°nented   course  for  science   majors.   Fundamental 

■    and  rh^fif"?  °J  ^T!?^  the  relationship  of  atomic  structure  to  physical 

and  chemical  properties  of  the  elements.  Two  lecture  hours,  one  recitation  hour 

i,  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  per  week.  ' 

CHE   102.  PRINCIPLES   OF  CHEMISTRY.   (4)   Prerequisite-  CHE   101     Con 

.  ssss  affi^^r- hou- one  r—  h°-  -d  -  ^ 

■maiors10F3nndfmE^L  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Designed  primarily  for  non-science 
3  '  Fundamentals  of  chemistry  and  selected  topics  from  inorganic,  organic 
colloid,  nuclear,  and  biochemistry.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period 
of  three  hours  per  week.  (Credit  for  both  101  and  103  will  not  be  given.) 

major/  taS^Tr^  (4)-  DeSigned  ^^  for  "on-science 
majors.  Prerequisite.  CHE  103.  Continuation  of  CHE  103  includine  Qualitative 

Sffrfbo^in1?16  H°,Unri  an,1  °ne,!ab°-tory  period  of  three  hou^per  wefk 
(.credit  tor  both  102  and  104  will  not  be  given.) 
i 

;CHE  225    INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHE  102    Descriptive 

SrhoSrsTwSkm        ^  add"baSe  and  non-^™  solvent  concepts.  Ce 

CHE  231.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  CHE  102    Basic  theories 
pnncip^s  and  techniques  of  organic  chemistry  and  their  application  to  reactions 
of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds  and  natural  product  Three  lec°ure  hou" 
and  one  three  hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 

*Electives  may  include  additional  biology  courses.  A  list  of  recommended  bioloev 
courses  to  be  used  as  electives  is  available  from  the  departmental  adviser.  ^ 
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CHE  232.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  CHE  231.  Continuation  of 
CHE  231.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  three  hour  laboratory  period  per  week. 

CHE  311.  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  (4)  Prerequisite:  CHE  102.  Intro- 
ductory course  in  quantitative  analytical  chemistry.  Principles  of  equilibrium, 
classical  and  simple  instrumental  approaches  are  considered.  Two  lecture  hours 
and  two  laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each  a  week. 

CHE  341.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisites:  CHE  102,  PHY  231  and 
252.  Corequisite:  MAT  271.  The  application  of  classical  thermodynamics  and  the 
phase  rule  to  chemical  equilibrium;  electrochemistry;  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases 
and  elements  of  statistical  mechanics  applied  to  chemical  processes;  atomic  and 
molecular  structure  interpreted  in  quantum  mechanical  terms.  Three  lecture  hours 
and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  per  week.  (Credit  for  both  341  and  345 
will  not  be  given.) 

CHE  342.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  CHE  341.  Continuation 
of  CHE  341.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a 
week.  (Credit  for  both  342  and  346  will  not  be  given.) 

CHE  345.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  instructor. 
Same  course  as  CHE  341  but  taught  without  the  laboratory.  Three  lecture  hours  a 
week.  (Credit  for  both  341  and  345  will  not  be  given.) 

CHE  346.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHE  341  or  345.  Same 
course  as  CHE  342  but  taught  without  the  laboratory.  Three  lecture  hours  a 
week.  (Credit  for  both  342  and  346  will  not  be  given.) 

CHE  375.  INTRODUCTORY  BIOCHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHE  232.  The 
chemical  constitution  of  living  matter;  biochemical  processes.  Three  lecture  hours 
per  week. 

CHE  390.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  CHEMISTRY.  (1-4)  Prerequisites:  Consent  of 
department.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Lecture  and/or  laboratory  hours  will  vary 
with  the  nature  of  the  course  taught.  Topics  chosen  from  analytical,  bio- 
chemistry, inorganic,  organic,  and  physical  chemistry. 

CHE  397.  INTERNSHIP  IN  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  AND  SERVICE.  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Junior  standing,  acceptance  into  the  program,  and  approval  ot  the 
department.  A  project  oriented,  service  learning  internship  with  cooperating  com- 
munity organizations.  Credit  toward  the  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees  in  chemistry  will 
not  be  given  for  this  course.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  permission  of  the 
Chemistry  Department.  This  course  is  offered  on  a  pass/no-credit  basis  only. 

CHE  411.  INSTRUMENTAL  ANALYSIS.  (4)  Prerequisites:  CHE  311  and  341. 
A  discussion  of  modern  electrochemical  and  chromatographic  techniques,  and  of 
ultraviolet,  infrared,  NMR,  ESR,  Raman,  and  mass  spectroscopy.  The  discussion 
includes  theory  and  practice,  with  considerable  attention  given  to  the  instrument 
and  elementary  electronics  involved  in  the  techniques.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two 
three-hour  laboratory  periods  a  week. 

CHE  421.  ADVANCED  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  CHE  342. 
Theoretical  inorganic  chemistry  including  the  application  of  physical-chemical 
principles  to  the  study  of  inorganic  systems.  Laboratory  work  involving  inorganic 
preparations  and  characterization  techniques.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  lab- 
oratory period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

CHE  431.  ADVANCED  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisites:  CHE  232 
and  311.  Recent  developments  in  organic  chemistry.  Laboratory  techniques  of 
organic  chemistry  with  emphasis  on  qualitative  organic  analysis  including  in- 
strumental methods.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  three  hours 
each  a  week. 

CHE  445.  ADVANCED  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHE  342. 
Topics  selected  from  quantum  chemistry  and/or  statistical  thermodynamics. 
Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 
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2?  ru  .™YSICAL  BIOCHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  CHE  232  and  341  or 
345  Colloid  systems,  equilibria  in  biological  fluids,  mass  and  energy  transport  in 
rel  Hnnnt  '"  assf0CIa"°n. *>«!  membranes,  energy  storage  and  dissipation  with 
relation  to  speciiic  chemical  bonding,  enzyme  kinetics.  Three  lecture  hours  per 

CHF  ?«  ^DEP^?FNrT,STU?Y  AND  RESEARCH.  (1  to  4)  Prerequisites: 
S  ..  r-  ,Z  '  and  41  L  IndePendent  study  and  research.  A  senior  project  in  any 
oi  these  fields  of  chemistry:  organic,  physical,  analytical,  inorganic  chemistry  or 
biochemistry;  introduction  to  research.  Hours  in  consultation,  library  and 
laboratory  to  be  determined.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

CHE  495  CHEMISTRY  SEMINAR.  (1)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing.  Discussion 
ot  recent  developments  in  chemistry.  Written  and  oral  reports  will  be  submitted. 

uaHtiEon4o9f6CHE4945STRY  SEMINAR'  (1)  Requisite:  Senior  standing.  Contin- 


Mathematics 

Chairman:  Professor  Schell 

Professors:  Cone,  Embry*,  Goodrum,  Nixon 

Associate  Professors:  Basavappa,  Markham,  Schurle,  Nadler  (visiting) 

Assistant  Professors:  Allen,  Hedstrom,  Johnson,  Ju,  Leiva  Lucas 

Malmgren,  N.  Niccolai,  J.E.  Quinn,  H.B.  Reiter,  Roth,  Stewart,  Wright 

Instructors:  H.  Pellerin,  Porterfield,  Pyles 
Lecturers  (part-time):  P.  Niccolai,  C.  Pellerin,  B.  B.  Reiter,  Twery 

A  major  in  mathematics  for  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  27  semester 
hours  of  mathematics  courses  numbered  140  and  above  and  approved 
by  the  department.  Related  work  must  be  approved  by  the  department. 

A  major  in  mathematics  for  the  B.S.  degree  consists  of  39  semester 
hours  of  mathematics  courses  numbered  140  and  above  and  approved 
:■  by  the  department.  Related  work  must  be  approved  by  the  department 
■  A  student  planning  to  study  mathematics  in  graduate  school  should 
j  take  French,  German,  or  Russian. 

An  entering  freshman  who  plans  to  take  Mathematics  143   in  par- 
ticular a  mathematics  major,  will  first  enroll  in  Mathematics  103  unless 
jj  exempted  by  the  department.  It  is  recommended  that  a  prospective 
.freshman    major    enroll    in    this    course    during   the   summer   session 
•i  immediately  preceeding  his  freshman  year. 

:       Specific  requirements  for  the  B.A.  and  B.S.  degree  will  vary  with  the 
i  specific  objectives  of  the  student.  Some  objectives  which  are  possible 
•  are:  graduate  work,  applied  mathematics,  statistics,  computer  science 
elementary  or  secondary  education. 


*Leave  of  absence. 
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Curriculum  Outline  for  the 
B.A.  Degree  in  Mathematics 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Mathematics  104A   1 

Mathematics  143 3 

English  101 3 

Social  Science 3 

Language  201  (Or  Elective) 4(3) 

14(13) 


Mathematics  104B    2 

Mathematics  144 3 

English  102 3 

Social  Science 3 

Language  202  (Or  Elective) 4(3) 


15(14) 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Mathematics  2xx 6 

Humanities 3 

Science 4 

Related  Work   3 

16 


Mathematics  2xx 3 

Humanities 3 

Science 4 

Related  Work   .  .' 3 

Elective 3 


16 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Mathematics  2xx  or  higher 3 

Related  Work   3 

Electives 9 

15 


Mathematics  3xx  or  4xx 3 

Related  Work    3 

Electives 9 


15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Mathematics  3xx  or  4xx 3 

Related  Work   3 

Electives 9 

15 


Mathematics  3xx  or  4xx 3 

Related  Work    3 

Electives 8-10 


14-16 


Curriculum  Outline  for  the 
B.S.  Degree  in  Mathematics 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Mathematics  104A    1 

Mathematics  143 3 

English  101 3 

Social  Science 3 

Language  201  (Or  Elective) 4(3) 

14(13) 


Mathematics  104B    2 

Mathematics  144 3 

English  102 3 

Social  Science 3 

Language  202  (Or  Elective) 4(3) 


15(14) 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Mathematics  243 3 

Mathematics  244 3 

Humanities 3 

Science 4 

Related  Work   3 


16 


Mathematics  271 3 

Mathematics  2xx  or  higher 3 

Humanities 3 

Science 4 

Related  Work   3 


16 
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II 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Mathematics  2xx  or  higher 6 

Science 4 

Related  Work .3 

Electives 3 

16 


Mathematics  2xx  or  higher 3 

Mathematics  3xx  or  4xx  3 

Related  Work   '.'.'.'.'.3 

Electives g 


15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Mathematics  3xx  or  4xx  .  .  6 

Related  Work   .'  '  '3 

Electives 6 


Mathematics  3xx  or  4xx  .  .  6 

Related  Work   ~  "  "3 

Electives 4.5 


15 


13-15 


Course  Descriptions 


Mathematics 

MAT '101.  BASIC  CONCEPTS  OF  MATHEMATICS.  (3)  Algebraic  properties  of 
the  real  number  system;  sets,  relations,  functions;  graphing  and  solution  of 
equations  and  inequalities;  vectors  and  matrices;  polvnominal,  exponential  and 
logarithmic  functions;  introduction  to  computer  programming.  (Credit  not  given 
I  to  students  having  credit  for  MAT  103.)  S 

'MAT  103  CONCEPTS  OF  MATHEMATICS.  (3)  A  study  of  the  real  number 
system  including  the  basic  field  operations,  the  order  relation  and  absolute  value 
solutions  of  equations  and  inequalities;  sets,  functions  and  relations;  graphing: 
Tnti  S atment°f.  tonometry.  (Credit  not  given  for  Mathematics  101,  103A 
103B  where  credit  is  awarded  for  Mathematics  103.) 

Jne  nin03?'  C?NfEJT5  °F  TRIGONOMETRY.  (1)  Prerequisite:  Placement  by 
the  Department  0f  Mathematics.  A  brief  study  of  the  trigonometric  functions 
trigonometric  identities;  solution  of  equations  and  triangles;  graphs  of  trig- 
onometric functions.  (Credit  not  given  for  both  Mathematics  103  and  103 A). 

MAT  103B  ORDER  ON  THE  REALS.  (1)  Prerequisite:  Placement  by  the  De- 
partment of  Mathematics.  A  study  of  the  ordered  field  properties  of  the  real 
numbers;  graphing  and  solution  of  inequalities;  absolute  value  mathematcal 
induction.  (Credit  not  given  for  both  Mathematics  103  and  Mathematics  To3B) 

MAT  104A.  VECTOR  GEOMETRY  I.  (1)  Algebra  and  geometry  of  vectors' 
K  ™'  lmP'lclt,and  «*!*£  descriptions  of  lines,  intersections  o 'lines;  dot 
product,  perpendicularity;  length  and  distance. 

fPnLf104Bf  TECT0R  GEOMETRY  II.  (2)  Prerequisite:  MAT  104A  Vector 
SSft  parametric  implicit  and  explicit  description  of  planes  cross- 
product  algebra  of  matrices,  solution  of  linear  systems  by  matrices  Gauss-Jordan 
..elimination  method;  matrix  inversion;  determinants;  conies. 

MAT  120.  CALCULUS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  101  or  103  A  brief  treatment  of 

-dCto  theCesPocSialfand  Hfrential  ^  fa^  «*?**  with  appUcatlots^Ses 
'Samnt    I S  e  scie"c1e?1i  an  introduction  to  the  elements  of  probability 

deSdeentPeavC:n'tseVentS'   Pr°baMlty   °f  ™   m   C°ndltIOnal   P-babihty,   m- 

MAT  122.  ELEMENTS  OF  STATISTICS.  (3)  Prerequisite-  MAT  101  or  in-?  A„ 
introduction  to  the  principles  of  statistical  *U*££S&^°^°m£ 
butonnC,e'  Sta?dard  devl^on'  confidence  intervals;  binominal  and normal  disS 
tes     and  ZTT"  ^  ^^  test;  n°nP^metric  tests  mcludng  he    g" 

.m    oduction  to  ,n  ,     •  teSf1'    ^    t_teSt;   linear    «g««ioii,    correlation    and    fn 

'introduction  to  analysis  of  variance  and  multiple  regression. 
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MAT  130.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS  I.  (3)  A  logical  treatment 
of  the  structure  of  the  number  system  and  the  basic  ideas  needed  for  teaching 
elementary  school  mathematics  with  emphasis  on  the  concepts  involved  rather 
than  the  algorithms.  (For  elementary  teacher  candidates  only.) 

MAT  131.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Mathematics  130.  A  continuation  of  Mathematics  130  with  additional  study  in 
informal  geometry. 

MAT  143.  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  103  or 
equivalent  and  MAT  104A  with  a  grade  ofC  or  better.  Limits  in  Rn;  continuity  of 
Rn-*R  functions;  differential  calculus  of  R->-Rn  functions;  extreme  values;  con- 
cavity; curve  sketching;  velocity  and  acceleration,  related  rates. 

MAT  144.  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  143  with  a  grade 
of  C  or  better.  The  Riemann  integral  of  R-*R  functions;  primitives  and  anti- 
derivatives;  methods  of  integration;  special  functions;  the  integral  of  R-*Rn 
functions;  arc  length;  volumes  and  surfaces  of  revolution;  work;  total  force. 

MAT  221.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PROBABILITY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  101  or 
103.  A  study  of  the  elements  of  probability  theory.  Sample  spaces,  events, 
probability  of  an  event,  conditional  probability,  independent  events.  Random 
variables,  mean,  variance  and  standard  deviation,  joint  probability  functions, 
independent  random  variables,  sampling  covariance  and  correlation,  Binomial 
distribution  and  hypothesis  testing. 

MAT  237.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ALGORITHMIC  PROCESSES.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  MAT  101  or  103  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  A  study  of  sets,  logic, 
Boolean  algebras.  Boolean  functions,  algorithms  and  computing  machines.  Par- 
ticular attention  is  given  to  minimization  of  Boolean  functions,  to  Markov 
algorithms  and  to  Turing  machines.  (Also  listed  as  CSC  273.) 

MAT  243.  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS  II.  (3)  Prerequisites:  MAT  104B  and 

143  with  grades  of  C  or  better.  The  geometry  of  vector  functions;  differential 
calculus  of  Rn-»-Rm  functions;  partial  derivatives;  tangent  lines  and  planes; 
gradient  and  directional  derivative. 

MAT  244.  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  104B  and  MAT 

144  with  grades  of  C  or  better.  Multiple  integration;  iterated  integrals,  series, 
improper  integrals. 

MAT  271.  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  MAT  104  and  144 
with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  differential 
equations;  first  order  equations;  general  theory  of  ordinary  linear  differential 
equations;  Laplace  transform. 

MAT  311.  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  MAT  120  and  122 
with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  The  first  course  of  a  two  semester  sequence,  including 
matrix  algebra,  convex  sets,  linear  programming,  and  the  theory  of  games. 

MAT  312.  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  311.  A  contin- 
uation of  MAT  311. 

MAT  322.  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  244  with 
a  grade  of  C  or  better.  A  first  course  in  a  two-semester  sequence  including 
continuous  probability  distributions,  random  variables,  limit  theorems,  stochastic 
processes,  estimation,  and  hypothesis  testing. 

MAT  323.  PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  322.  A 
continuation  of  MAT  322. 

MAT  343.  ANALYSIS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  244  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better. 
An  introduction  to  metric  spaces,  including  properties  of  subsets,  continuity  of 
functions,  pointwise  and  uniform  convergence  of  functions. 

MAT  344.  ANALYSIS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  343.  An  introduction  to 
Lebesgue  integration  and  measure  theory,  starting  with  a  construction  of  measure 
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for  closed  and  bounded  intervals  of  R  and  extending  to  an  axiomatic  treatment  of 
a  general  measure  on  abstract  spaces. 

mat  AX6'  HN^°DliCTIOt?  T°,  C0MPLEX  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisites: 
MAT  243  and  244  with  a  grade  ot  C  or  better.  Analytic  function  theory ;  complex 
mtegration;  sequences;  series;  residue  calculus  and  conformal  mapping. 

MAT  350.  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICS.  (2-3  semester  hours  credit.  May  be  re- 
peated tor  additional  credit  with  the  approval  of  the  department.)  Prerequisite- 
consent  of  the  department.  Topics  chosen  from  such  fields  as  set  theory  linear 
algebra,  geometry,  and  probability.  Tins  course  is  designed  to  serve  particular 
needs,  not  served  by  other  departmental  offerings,  such  as  the  needs  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Institute  for  Teachers. 

MAT  361.  LINEAR  ALGEBRA.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  243  or  consent  of  the 
department.  Abstract  vector  spaces,  linear  transformations  and  matrix 
representations,  direct-sum  decompositions  and  canonical  forms. 

MAT  362.  NUMBER  THEORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department 
Introductory  topics  from  the  theory  of  rational  and  algebraic  integers. 

MAT  363.  MODERN  ALGEBRA  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department 
Ihe  first  course  of  a  two-semester  sequence  covering  topics  in  group  theory  rings 
and  ideals,  fields,  and  Galois  theory. 

MrAjAxt,M°DERN  ALGEBRA  »•  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  363.  A  continuation 
of  MAT  363. 

MAT  371.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  MAT  271  and  244 
with  grades  of  C  or  better.  Boundary  value  problems,  separation  of  variables 
Fourier  series  and  Fourier  transforms,  orthogonal  functions. 

MAT  372.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisites:  MAT  371  and  346 
with  a  grade  ofC  or  better.  A  continuation  of  MAT  371. 

MAT  381.  FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTS  OF  GEOMETRY.  (3)  Prerequisites- 
MAT  103  and  104  and  consent  of  the  department.  Foundations  of  geometry, 
affine  geometry,  comparison  of  Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean  geometries. 

MAT  391.  SEMINAR.  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  Readings 
study,  and  discussion  designed  to  develop  the  student's  ability  to  study 
independently  and  to  present  his  results  properly. 

MAT  392.  SEMINAR.  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  A  con- 
tinuation of  MAT  391. 

MAT  403.  ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  SCHOOL.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  101  or  equi- 
valent. A  study  of  the  number  systems  with  emphasis  placed  upon  the  basic 
concepts  and  meanings,  properties  of  addition,  multiplication,  inverses  systems  of 
numeration,  and  number  line  appropriate  for  each  grade.  (Does  not  count  toward 
a  major  in  mathematics.) 

MAT  409.  HISTORY  OF  MATHEMATICAL  THOUGHT.  (3)  Prerequisite-  con- 
sent of  the  department.  A  study  of  the  development  of  mathematics  in  its 
historical  setting  from  the  earliest  beginnings  to  modern  times. 

MAT  450.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICS.  (2-3)  Prerequisite:  consent 
ot  the  department.  Topics  chosen  from  such  fields  as  topology,  differential 
geometry,  complex  analysis,  applied  mathematics,  or  modern  algebra  May  be 
repeated  for  credit  with  the  approval  of  the  department. 

MAT  481.  INTRODUCTION  TO  TOPOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
department.  Topics  from  set  theory  and  point  set  topology  such  as  cardinality, 
order,  topological  spaces,  metric  spaces,  separation  axiom,  compactness  and  con- 
nectedness. 

MAT  491.  SEMINAR.  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  Individual 
investigation  and  appropriate  exposition  of  the  results. 
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MAT    492.  SEMINAR.  (1-6)    Prerequisite: 
continuation  of  MAT  491. 


consent    of    the    department.    A 


Tlie  Honors  Program  in  Mathematics 

The  overall  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  stimulate  the  imagination 
of  the  student  by  encouraging  independent  study  and  by  freeing  him  to 
a  certain  extent  from  the  more  structured  program  which  leads  to  a 
B.A.  or  B.S.  in  Mathematics.  The  program  in  honors  will  be  kept  as 
flexible  as  possible  to  allow  students  with  different  interests  and 
abilities  to  benefit  from  it. 

Any  student  may  request  entrance  into  the  honors  program  at  any 
time.  A  student  in  any  one  of  the  honors  courses  shall  receive  a  grade  of 
Pass  Honors,  Pass,  or  No  Credit.  He  shall  receive  4  hours  credit  for  a 
Junior  Honors  Seminar  if  he  has  received  a  grade  of  Pass  Honors  and 
shall  receive  6  hours  credit  for  a  Senior  Honors  Tutorial  if  he  has 
received  a  grade  of  Pass  Honors.  The  minimum  required  to  obtain 
Honors  in  Mathematics  is  participation  in  two  semesters  of  the  Senior 
Honors  Tutorial  with  a  grade  of  Pass  Honors,  completion  of  a  thesis  and 
examination  of  the  candidate  by  the  Honors  Committee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  upon  his  honors  work. 

MAT  190  H.  FRESHMAN  HONORS  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
department.  An  introduction  to  independent  study. 

MAT  290  H.  SOPHOMORE  HONORS  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
the  department.  Further  independent  study. 

MAT  390  H.  JUNIOR  HONORS  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
department.  (May  be  repeated  once  for  additional  credit  with  approval  of  the 
department.) 

MAT  490  H.  SENIOR  HONORS  TUTORIAL.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
department.  Individual  tutorials  in  which  the  student  will  pursue  independent 
study  and  research  in  any  area  of  mathematics  under  the  direction  of  one  or  more 
faculty  members.  The  project  of  the  student  will  be  planned  to  culminate  in  a 
research  paper  of  original  or  expository  nature. 


Computer  Science 

Since  1969  a  modern  computing  center  has  been  in  operation  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  The 
University  is  equipped  with  a  Burroughs  B5500  system. 

Eight  courses  (24  credit  hours)  are  offered  in  computer  science  and 
may  form  part  of  a  major  in  mathematics  or  may  be  taken  as  related 
work.  At  present,  these  courses  are  taken  by  students  for  a  variety  of 
reasons  which  include  the  following: 

a )  To  prepare  for  work  in  computer  or  data  processing  vocations. 

b)  To  obtain  a  minor  in  computer  science  toward  a  degree  in 
engineering,  in  business,  etc. 
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c)  To  prepare  for  entrance  into  graduate  work  in  computer  science 
or  related  areas. 

d)  To  assist  studies  in  areas  where  the  computer  can  be  used  to 
reduce  the  drudgery  of  repeated  calculations. 

e)  To  provide  an  appreciation  of  capabilities  and  limitations  of 
computers  in  an  "information  oriented  age"  as  a  part  of  a 
student's  general  education. 


Course  Descriptions 
Computer  Science 

CSC  100.  ALGORITHMIC  LANGUAGES  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  101  or  103 
An  introduction  to  digital  computing  techniques  through  the  study  of  FORTRAN 
IV.  Various  numerical  and  non-numerical  algorithms  will  be  studied  flowcharted 
programmed  and  documented.  Concepts  such  as  computer  hardware,  computer' 
application  areas,  etc.  will  be  introduced  when  appropriate.  Two  lecture  hours 
and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

,CfSrsr°}nnINT,RPDUfCTI0^ .^COMPUTERS.  (3)  (Cannot  be  taken  fa 

«,H  it.         vS  \  cr  Cr?-dlt)'  Covers  the  development  of  the  digital  computer 

and  its  applications.  Specific  topics  mclude:  flow-charting,  data  representation 

'  Zt  I "'  mntelS'  ,dlsks  tapes  central  Processing  units,  batch  processing 
time-sharing,  recent  hardware  and  software  developments  and  an  introduction  to 
a  programming  language  and  use  of  packaged  routines. 

CSC  201.  COMPUTERS  AND  PROGRAMMING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  100 
ill"  1%  stru"u,re.  symbolic  coding,  and  assembly  systems;  macros;  program 
segmentation  and  linkage;  and  an  introduction  to  operating  systems.  PruSram 

nn  2°mTGmT?M1C  LANGUAGES  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  100,  MAT 
120  or  MAT  143.  A  continuation  of  CSC  100.  Numeric  and  nonnumeric 
*"™s  lnf  "le  Procedural  languages,  COBOL,  PL/I,  etc.;  discussion  and 
comparison  of  the  relative  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  major  languages  and 
appropriate  areas  of  application.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  hours  per 

CSC  ^200INand°MUACTI^/OcN,UMERICAL  METHODS.  (3)  Prerequisites: 
»nnt-w  ™  ,■  t   ^T    -144'     SoIutI°ns    of    equations;    interpolation    and 

approximations;  introduction  to  sequences  and  series;  numerical  differentiation 
and  integration,  and  numerical  solution  of  initial  value  problems  in  differential 
equations.  Selected  algorithms  will  be  programmed  for  the  digital  computer.  Two 
lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

CSC  273    LOGIC  AND  ALGORITHMS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  101  or  103   Set 

anSrf  M3\  eT,ntS°u  the  l,he°ry  0f  graphs;  Boolean  M&b™'  Prepositional  logic 
and  Markov  Algorithms  and  Turing  machines.  Same  as  MAT  237. 

CSC  341.  COMPUTER  ORGANIZATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  201.  Basic 
digital  circuits;  data  representation  and  transfer;  digital  storage  and  accessing- 
™  „ "r;  yuP°u^  f^«ies;  and  system  organizations.  Multiprl 
S?a?ygfoTeach  g'  ^  SySt6mS  WiU  be  induded  and  feat"res 

CSC  342.  INFORMATION  STRUCTURES.  (3)  Prerequisites:  CSC  201  and  V3 
MsetsCn.nr^  0t  a  J3  base,and  its  structure;  concepts  of  records,  files,  trees'and 
eferencng  of  files     "g  "       ""  °f  faformati°"  ^s;  referencing  and  cross 
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CSC  343.  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  201.  Batch 
systems  programs,  components,  operating  characteristics;  parallel  processing  of 
input-output  and  interrupt  handling;  structure  of  multiprogramming  systems; 
addressing  techniques,  core  management,  file  system  design,  etc. 

CSC  350.  TOPICS  IN  COMPUTER  SCIENCE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
department.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  particular  needs,  not  served  by  other 
departmental  offerings.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  the  approval  of  the 
department. 


Physics 

Chairman:  Associate  Professor  Pollak 

Associate  Professor:  Vermillion 

Assistant  Professors:  Mayes,  Melton,  Oberhofer 

A  major  in  physics  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  a  minimum 
of  120  semester  hours  which  fulfill  the  general  degree  requirements  of 
the  University.  A  minimum  of  32  semester  hours  in  physics  with  an 
average  grade  of  C  in  the  major  area  is  required.  The  minimum  32  hours 
must  include  Physics  221,222,  231,  241,251,  252,  291,  491,  and  at 
least  9  additional  hours  at  the  300/400  level. 

A  major  in  physics  leading  to  the  B.S.  degree  consists  of  a  minimum 
of  120  semester  hours  which  fulfill  the  general  degree  requirements  of 
the  University.  A  minimum  of  43  semester  hours  in  physics  with  an 
average  grade  of  C  in  the  major  area  is  required.  The  minimum  43  hours 
must  include  Physics  221,  222,  231,  241,  251,  252,  291,  321,  341, 
351,  352,  491,  and  at  least  9  additional  hours  at  the  300/400  level  to 
be  approved  by  the  department. 

For  either  program  a  first-year  sequence  of  Physics  101  ans  102,  or 
Chemistry  101  and  102  is  recommended.  Students  should  note  that 
Mathematics  104,  143,  144,  244,  271  or  their  equivalents  are  prere- 
quisites for  various  required  physics  courses.  Freshmen  should  arrange 
their  mathematics  schedule  so  as  to  complete  Math  144  before 
beginning  the  sophomore  year. 


Course  Descriptions 
Physics 

Astronomy 

PHY  103.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ASTRONOMY.  (4)  Historical  beginnings  of 
astronomy.  Motions  of  celestial  bodies.  Introduction  to  space  science.  The  solar 
system.  Optical  and  radio  astronomy.  Structure  and  evolution  of  stars.  Galaxies, 
cosmology.  Three  hours  lecture  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  each  week. 


Physics 

PHY  101.  INTRODUCTORY  PHYSICS  I.  (4)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  MAT 
101  or  103.  Introduction  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  natural  phenomena. 
Topics  will  be  selected  from  traditional  classical  subjects  (e.g.,  Newtonian 
mechanics,  electromagnetism)  and  more  recent  developments  in  order  to  illustrate 
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l^Xy  each  wee!0'"  m°dem  ^"^  ^  ieCtUK  h°UrS  and  0ne  *"**«* 

PHtY  10?puvT^DilCTORY  PHYSI«  II.  (4)  Prerequisite:  PHY  101.  A  contin- 
uation ot  PHY  101.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  each  week. 

"■  BASIC  CONCEPTS  AND  TEACHING  METHODS  IN  PHYSICAL 
SLltNLt.  (4)  Intended  primarily  for  students  in  elementary  education  Content 
processes  and  attitude  of  science  are  explored,  along  with  methods  for  teaching 
cience  to  children.  Topics  include  basic  scientific  concepts  such  as  ene  ™ 
ZT^u  '  ,reJftlv!t5'  of  mu0ti0n'  scientific  model,  as  well  as  teaching  strategies 
Then™  V elat,°ns'1'P  t0  the°"«  ot  '^rning  and  development,  such  as  Piagft's 
theory  May  not  be  counted  toward  the  8-hour  general  degree  requirement  in 
Natural  Science.  Slx  laboratory/class  hours  per  week. 

d™>V  DYNAMICS'  <3)  ^requisites:  MAT  143  and  144.  Kinematics  and 
dynamics  ot  particles;  momentum,  work,  and  energy  conservation  laws- 
mechanics  of  rigid  bodies.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

FSM  52?'  m^,AN2  LH,ERMAL  PHYSICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  PHY  221  or 
™h  '•  MAJ  143  and  14f-  Fl"id  mechanics  and  elastic  properties  of  matter 
oscillations  and  waves  in  elastic  media;  sound;  heat  and  an  introduction  to 
thermodynamics  and  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week 

9?7  maV  K"™  AND  MAGNETISM.  (3)  Prerequisites:  PHY  221  or 
l*?Jnr  .  , *",  i"C  3nd  maSnetic  fields  ^  free  space  and  in  matter;  electr- 
ostatic potential  and  capacitance;  elementary  circuit  theory;  electromagnetic 
hours  a°week      mductance;  '"traduction   to  Maxwell's  equations.  Three  lecture 

PHY  241  OPTICS  AND  MODERN  PHYSICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  231 
Nature  and  propagation  of  light.  Geometrical  and  wave  optics.  Spectra  and  atomic 
physics.  Wave  mechanics.  Nuclear  and  high  energy  physics.  Three  lecture  hou™a 

PHY  251.  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS  I.  (1)  Corequisite:  PHY  221  The  first 
course  of  a  laboratory  sequence  developing  toward  opened  experiments  designed 
to  illustrate  physical  principles,  to  develop  experimental  technique,  and  to  en- 
courage individual  investigation  by  the  student.  PHY  251  involves  chiefly 
experiments  in  classical  mechanics.  One  three-hour  laboratory  each  week. 

^X  2"H™R™ENTAL  tPHYSIF  ?■  <2>  Prerequistte:  PHY  251.  Core- 
bboratory  elch  week    PenmentS  '"  ^^  md  maSnetlsm-  °"e  three-hour 

™2i°-  ,SEMINAR  '•  (°)  Film^-  lectures,  demonstrations,  and  reports  on 
recent  developments  in  physics,  historical  reviews  of  specific  areas,  student  and 
faculty  projects  or  research.  Meets  once  every  other  week.  May  be  repeated. 

PHY  291.  SEMINAR  II  Q)  Prerequisite:  Physics  290.  Continuation  of  Physics 
rt  i  j  fm  papel ,°J  other  Presentation  will  be  required  in  most  cases.  May  be 
repeated  for  up  to  2  hours  of  credit. 

?"Y321-  CLASSICAL  MECHANICS  L  (3>  Prerequisites:  PHY  221  and  MAT 
mot'inn  If tust  fcourse  °f  a  two-semester  sequence  treating  particle  dynamics,  the 
motion  of  systems  of  particles,  rigid  body  motion,  moving  coordinate  systems 
Lagrange  s  equations,  Hamilton's  equations,  and  small  oscillations.  Three  lecture 
iiours  2  week. 

MAT^l.  MAET^43OM,AGNETIC  TH/?RXL  (3)  ^requisites:  PHY  231  and 
"*„"  r:ni  AT  24l  als°  recommended.  The  first  course  of  a  two-semester  se- 
quence. Topics  considered  include  electrostatics  and  magnetostatics  in  free  space 
T±l 1  matte^.the  motion  of  charged  particles  in  electric  and  magnetic  fields 

£S'Wrt  taH  th,e°ry'  fieW  energy'  electromagnetic  induction  and 
inductance,  vector  and  scalar  potentials,  magnetic  properties  of  matter  Maxwell's 
equations,  solutions  of  Maxwell's  equations  in  free  space  and  in  r natter  pro- 
hours'awelk   r°magnetIC   W3VeS'  a"d  boundary  value  Problems.  Three  lecture 
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PHY  341.  QUANTUM  PHYSICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  PHY  241  and  MAT  271,  or 
consent  of  the  department.  Empirical  necessity  for  quantum  physics.  Postulates 
of  quantum  physics.  Analytical  study  of  quantum  physics  of  the  atom.  Three 
lecture  hours  a  week. 

PHY  345.  STATISTICAL  PHYSICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  241  or  consent  of 
the  department.  Introduction  to  the  microscopic  foundations  for  macroscopic 
systems.  Kinetic  theory  and  introductory  statistical  mechanics.  Three  lecture 
hours  a  week. 

PHY  351.  ADVANCED  LABORATORY  PHYSICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  252. 
Selected  laboratory  work  in  such  areas  as  classical  physics,  physical  optics,  atomic 
spectroscopy  and  nuclear  physics.  Topics  are  chosen  for  their  relation  to  im- 
portant principles  and  techniques  or  their  historical  significance.  Six  hours  of 
laboratory  each  week. 

PHY  352.  ADVANCED  LABORATORY  PHYSICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY 
25  2.  Continuation  of  PHY  35 1 .  Six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

PHY  395.  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICS.  (0-4  semester  hours  credit.  May  be  repeated 
with  approval  of  the  department.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  Used 
to  comply  with  requests  for  special  topics  which  are  introductory  in  nature. 

PHY  397.  INTERNSHIP  IN  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  AND  SERVICE.  (3) 

Prerequisites:  Junior  standing,  acceptance  into  the  internship  program,  and 
approval  by  the  Physics  Department.  Corequisite:  SBS  398.  A  project  oriented, 
service-learning  internship  with  cooperating  community  organizations.  Credit  to- 
ward departmental  requirements  in  physics  will  not  be  granted  for  this  course. 
May  be  repeated  once  with  permission  of  the  Physics  Department  This  course  is 
offered  on  a  pass/no-credit  basis. 

PHY  411.  NUCLEAR  PHYSICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  PHY  241  and  MAT  271.  A 
study  of  the  nucleus,  radioactivity,  nuclear  reactions,  fission,  fusion,  interactions 
of  radiation  with  matter,  and  measurement  of  radiation.  Three  hours  lecture  per 
week. 

PHY  421.  CLASSICAL  MECHANICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  321.  Contin- 
uation of  PHY  321.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

PHY  431.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  THEORY  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  331. 
Continuation  of  PHY  331.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

PHY  441.  QUANTUM  PHYSICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  341.  Continuation  of 
PHY  341  with  selected  applications  from  atomic,  molecular,  solid  state  and 
nuclear  physics.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

PHY  451.  ADVANCED  LABORATORY  PHYSICS  III.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY 
351  or  352.  Students  are  encouraged  to  pursue  more  open-ended  individual 
investigations,  or  to  assist  a  faculty  member  with  research.  Six  hours  of  laboratory 
each  week. 

PHY  452.  ADVANCED  LABORATORY  PHYSICS  IV.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY 
351  or  352.  Continuation  of  PHY  451.  Six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

PHY  490.  SEMINAR  III.  (0)  Continuation  of  Physics  290  and  291.  May  be 
repeated. 

PHY  491.  SEMINAR  IV.  (1)  Prerequisite:  Physics  490.  Continuation  of  Physics 
490.  May  be  repeated  for  up  to  2  hours  of  credit. 

PHY  495.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICS.  (0^1  semester  hours  credit.  May  be 
repeated  with  approval  of  the  department.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department. 
Used  to  comply  with  requests  for  more  advanced  special  topics. 
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College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

Dean:  Professor  Schul 

The  College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  includes  the  depart- 
ments of  Geography  and  Geology,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  and 
Sociology. 


i  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  Program 

Students  who  have  completed  an  A.A.  degree  in  police  science- 
criminology  from  an  accredited  junior  college  or  technical  institute  can 
!  be  admitted  into  the  law  enforcement  and  administration  program 
leading  to  a  B.S.  degree.  A  major  in  law  enforcement  and  admin- 
istration consists  of  30  semester  hours  in  a  designated  interdisciplinary 
program  emphasizing  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences.  Eighteen 
semester  hours  must  be  taken  in  a  core  program  with  at  least  one  course 
in  each  of  the  three  major  fields:  political  science,  psychology,  and 
sociology.  The  remaining  12  hours  may  be  taken  in  either  the  core 
program  or  one  of  the  three  option  areas:  administration,  social  service, 
or  computer  science. 

A  student  may  enter  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  Pro- 

j  gram  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  but  must  enroll  in  at 

least  24  semester  hours  of  police  science-criminology  courses  offered  at 

an  approved  junior  college  or  technical  institute.  Core  program  and 

option  courses  include  the  following: 


Core  Program 
Political  Science 

PSC    303  Public  Opinion  and  Mass  Media 

PSC    313  Civil  Rights  and  Liberties 

PSC    315  Judicial  Behavior 

PSC    317  Law  and  Society 

PSC    321  Urban  Politics 


Psychology 

PSY  203 
PSY  303 
PSY    307 


Psychology  of  Adjustment 
Social  Psychology 
Abnormal  Psychology 


Sociology 

SOC  271 

SOC  310 

SOC  325 

SOC  343 

SOC  361 


Social  Problems 
American  Minority  Groups 
Urban  Sociology 
Social  Movements 
Socialization  and  Society 
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Options 
Administration 

PSC  383 
PSC  499 
ECO  416 
BAD  201 
BAD  202 


Administrative  Behavior 

Selected  Topics  in  Public  Administration 

Public  Finance 

Principles  of  Accounting 

Principles  of  Accounting 


Computer  Science 

CSC  1 00  Algorithmic  Languages  I 

CSC  201  Computers  and  Programming 

CSC  273  Logic  and  Algorithms 

CSC  341  Computer  Organization 

CSC  342  Information  Structures 


Social  Service 

SOC   232  Sociology  of  the  Family 

SOC   324  Sociology  of  the  Community 

SOC   362  Social  Control 

SOC   411  Social  Stratification 

PSY    302  Psychology  of  Adolescence 

PSY    305  Psychology  of  Personality 

HDL  463  Principles  of  Guidance 

ASW  380  Field  of  Social  Work 

ASW  48 1  Methods  of  Social  Work 


For  additional  information,  write  to:  Director  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  Program,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte, 
UNCC  Station,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213. 

Venture  Program 

This  program  is  an  experiential  learning  process  which  attempts  to 
meet  several  fundamental  needs  complementary  to  the  student's 
education.  It  utilizes  a  wilderness  setting  and  small-group  dynamics  in 
order  to  increase  the  student's  understanding  of  self,  interpersonal 
relationships,  and  the  environment.  The  program  is  action-oriented  with 
one  experience  building  upon  another.  The  emphasis  is  on  an  inter- 
disciplinary approach.  For  information  contact  the  Office  of  the  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte,  UNCC  Station,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213. 

Service-Learning  Internship  Program 

The  service-learning  Internship  Program  in  Community  Education 
and  Service  is  designed  as  an  area-wide  academic  program  with  credit  in 
the  College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences.  The  program  is  serviced 
through  the  Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service. 
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The  following  are  the  overall  objectives  of  the  internship  program: 

To  identify  relationships  between  the  student's  academic  program  and  the 
problems  and  prospects  of  modern  urban  communities. 

To  enable  students  to  become  involved  in  solving  problems  of  the  urban 
community. 

To  provide  manpower  for  governmental  and  service  agencies  in  local  metro- 
politan communities. 

To  encourage  youth  to  consider  careers  and/or  citizen  leadership  in  urban 
administration  and  service.  To  establish  a  closer  relationship  between  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  and  the  Charlotte  area  communities  by  making  the 
resources  of  the  colleges  and  universities  more  accessible  to  the  community 
and  by  providing  a  basis  for  keeping  curriculum,  teaching,  and  research 
relevant  to  the  needs  of  the  community  and  society. 

Interns  will  receive  six  semester  hours  of  academic  credit  for  their 
participation  in  the  Program  in  Community  Education  and  Service  by 
enrolling  in  the  following  courses  in  the  College  of  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences  (SBS)  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte: 

For  further  information  concerning  this  program,  contact  the  Office 
of  the  Dean,  College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  UNCC  Station,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
28213. 

Note:  The  intern's  major  department  has  the  option  of  recognizing  this 
credit  as  fulfilling  departmental  requirements  and  granting  permission 
to  repeat  for  credit.  Interns  not  regularly  enrolled  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  are  responsible  for  arranging  for  transfer  of 
credit  with  their  home  institutions. 


Course  Descriptions 

SBS  397.  INTERNSHIP  IN  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  AND  SERVICE.  (3) 
Prerequisites:  Junior  standing,  acceptance  into  the  program,  and  approval  of  the 
student's  major  department.  Corequisite:  SBS  398.  A  project-oriented,  service- 
learning  internship  with  cooperating  community  organizations. 

SBS  398.  SEMINAR  IN  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  AND  SERVICE.  (3)  Co- 
requisite:  SBS  397  or  participation  in  a  service-learning  situation  approved  by  the 
College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences.  A  forum  for  the  analysis  of  needs  in  the 
urban  community  and  the  responses  being  generated  to  meet  them.  Interpreting 
the  relationship  between  internship  experiences  in  terms  of  the  service-learning 
concept. 


Geography  and  Earth  Sciences 

Chairman:  Associate  Professor  Stuart 

Professor:  Schul 

Associate  Professors:  Clay,  Orr 

Assistant  Professors:  Alker,  Lord 

Instructors:  (part-time)  A.  Bedfore,  J.  Bedford,  (part-time)  B.  Fletcher, 

(part-time)  T.  Fletcher,  Jarrell,  Simpson,  Walcott 
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A  major  in  geography  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  28  hours 
of  geography  and  will  include  Geography  101,  102,  201,  202,  and  401. 
Related  work  to  be  chosen  with  the  departmental  adviser  will  total 
eighteen  hours  from  other  disciplines,  usually  from  among  computer 
science,  economics,  geology,  history,  political  science,  sociology,  and 
statistics. 


Students  who  are  working  toward  teacher  certification  may  elect  to 
take  a  modified  program  under  which  Geography  202  and  401  are  not 
required  and  may  be  substituted  for  by  any  other  six  hours  of  300  or 
higher  course  work  in  geography.  Also,  the  course  work  in  professional 
education  will  satisfy  the  related  work  requirement.  The  College  of 
Human  Development  and  Learning  must  approve  any  student's 
application  to  elect  this  modified  major.  Any  student  who  wishes  to 
pursue  graduate  study  in  geography  or  to  be  recommended  for  non- 
teaching  professional  employment  in  the  field  should  expect  to  take 
GGY  202  and  401. 


The  Department  does  not  offer  a  major  in  geology  but  North 
Carolina  requirements  for  teacher  certification  in  earth  sciences  at  the 
secondary  level  can  be  satisfied  by  taking  24  hours  from  among 
Geography  101,  314,  341,  344,  403,  404  and  the  geology  courses. 


Course  Descriptions 
Geography 


GGY  101.  EARTH  SCIENCE-GEOGRAPHY.  (4)  A  study  of  basic  geographical 
principles  and  processes  in  earth  science;  the  earth-its  position  and  motions;  the 
grid  system;  weather;  climate;  the  waters;  soils;  and  vegetation.  Three  lecture 
hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a  week. 

GGY  102.  WORLD  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  world  regional  study 
which  emphasizes  the  distinctly  human  responses  of  man  to  various  geographic 
situations  throughout  the  world.  The  nature  and  development  of  cultural  regions 
will  be  studied. 

GGY  201.  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  study  of  the  location  and 
functioning  of  economic  activity  with  an  emphasis  on  physical  and  human 
geographic  factors  in  analyzing  patterns  of  production,  exchange,  and  con- 
sumption. 

GGY  202.  ELEMENTARY  CARTOGRAPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  101  or 
consent  of  the  department.  Emphasis  to  be  focused  on  tools  of  map  making,  map 
design  and  construction  and  the  interpretation  of  aerial  photographs  and  topo- 
graphic maps.  One  lecture  hour  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  a  week. 

GGY  301.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA.  (3)  A  regional  study  of  the 
basic  human  and  physical  differences  from  place  to  place  which  affect  economic, 
social,  and  political  conditions  of  the  Latin  American  countries. 

GGY  302.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  POLAR  REGIONS.  (3)  A  study  of  the  Arctic  and 
Antarctic  regions  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  history  of  exploration,  the 
physical  environment  and  political  significance. 

GGY  303.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ANGLO-AMERICA.  (3)  The  geographic  structure 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  emphasis  on  both  the  physical  environment 
and  the  patterns  of  human  activities. 
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GGY  305.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE.  (3)  A  regional  study  of  geographic 
conditions  and  their  relationship  to  economic,  social  and  political  problems  of 
Europe. 

GGY  308.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EAST  ASIA.  (3)  A  regional  study  emphasizing  the 
relationships  that  exist  between  the  physical  environment  and  the  cultural  pat- 
terns in  geographic  regions  of  China,  Korea,  Japan,  and  the  nations  of  Southeast 
Asia. 

GGY  309.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST  ASIA.  (3)  A  regional 
study  emphasizing  the  relationships  that  exist  between  the  physical  environment 
and  the  cultural  patterns  in  geographic  regions  of  the  Indian  subcontinent  and  the 
'Arabian  peninsula. 

GGY  311.  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  study  of  the  concepts  of  political 
geography  as  developed  through  topical  studies  of  political  phenomena  as  related 
to  geographical  features.  Contemporary  problems  in  international  affairs  will  be 
considered. 

GGY  312.  URBAN  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  study  of  the  distribution,  internal 
structure  and  functions  of  various  types  of  urban  developments. 

GGY  313.  MANUFACTURING  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  study  of  factors  relating 
to  the  nature,  locations,  and  development  of  manufacturing  industries.  Emphasis 
upon  location  theory,  classification  of  manufactures,  principal  axeas  of  manufac- 
turing and  other  phases  of  economic  geography. 

GGY  314.  RESOURCE  PLANNING.  (3)  A  study  of  the  resources  of  the  United 
States  especially  as  they  pertain  to  population,  their  use  and  misuse,  and  present 
conservational  practices  as  they  relate  to  planning  for  future  resource  adequacy. 

GGY  315.  THE  REGION  AND  PLANNING.  (3)  The  regional  concept  and  its 
application  to  urban  and  regional  planning.  Emphasis  to  be  upon  the  techniques 
used  in  regional  analysis. 

GGY  316.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  TERTIARY  ACTIVITY.  (3)  A  study  of  spatial 
attributes  of  retail  and  wholesale  activities,  service  facilties,  and  financial  estab- 
lishments. Emphasis  upon  location  research  and  delineation  of  trade  and  service 
areas. 

GGY  317.  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS.  (3)  The 
study  of  those  geographical  and  human  factors  which  affect  the  movement  of 
goods  and  people  from  place  to  place.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  transportation 
routes  and  networks,  commodity  flow  patterns,  and  the  locational  implications  of 
freight  rates. 

GGY  318.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  PRIMARY  ACTIVITIES.  (3)  A  study  of  the 
functional  and  spatial  attributes  of  primary  economic  activities,  including 
agriculture,  tossil  fuels  and  other  minerals,  forestry,  and  fisheries.  Emphasis  upon 
a  models  approach. 

GGY  319.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITY.  (3)  The  analytical 
study  of  the  principles  that  affect  the  geographic  distribution  of  manufacturing 
ictivity.  Emphasis  will  be  on  theory,  model  building,  and  the  practical  application 
:>f  theory  to  geographic  research.  Also  covered  will  be  the  role  of  industrial 
ictivity  in  regional  development  and  planning.  Although  not  required  students 
should  generally  plan  to  take  GGY  313  first. 

GGY  331.  AIR  PHOTO  INTERPRETATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  101  or  con- 
sent of  the  department.  The  examination  and  interpretation  of  aerial  photographs 
with  the  aid  of  stereoscopes.  Emphasis  is  to  be  placed  on  the  identification  of 
physical  and  cultural  features  and  their  patterns.  One  lecture  hour  and  two 
:aboratory  periods  of  two  hours  a  week. 

GGY  332.  ADVANCED  CARTOGRAPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY  202.  Prepara- 
tion of  maps,  figures,  and  charts  at  a  professional  level  of  competence.  Techniques 
to  be  emphasized  include  scribing  and  various  related  photographic  processes  in 
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addition  to  conventional  pen  and  ink  methods.  Two  laboratories  of  three  hours 
each  week. 

GGY  341.  PHYSIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  (3)  A  study  of  the 
physiographic  regions  of  the  United  States,  the  genesis  and  pattern  of  the  major 
landforms  included  within  each,  their  distinctive  characteristics,  and  their  cart- 
ographic interpretation. 

GGY  344.  WEATHER  AND  CLIMATE.  (3)  A  study  of  the  elements  and  con- 
trols of  weather  and  climate;  world  patterns  of  climate;  and  the  relationship  of 
climate  to  man's  activity. 

GGY  401.  SEMINAR  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  nature  of  geography  with  emphasis  on  current  trends  in  the  field  and 
major  research  methods. 

GGY  402.  TOPICS  IN  URBAN-ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  the  department.  An  intensive  examination  of  a  topic  in  urban- 
economic  geography. 

GGY  403.  TOPICS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent 
of  the  instructor.  The  study  of  major  problems  in  the  human  environment. 

GGY  404.  CONCEPT  DEVELOPMENT  IN  EARTH  SCIENCE.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  the  instructor.  Examination  of  major  concepts  in  earth  science  with 
emphasis  on  implementing  their  instruction  at  the  primary  and  secondary  school 
levels.  One  lecture  hour  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  each  a  week. 

GGY  450.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  (1-4)  Permission  of  depart- 
ment must  be  obtained  and  credit  hours  established  in  advance.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit.  Tutorial  study  or  special  research  problems. 


Earth  Science 

GLY  102.  EARTH  SCIENCE -GEOLOGY.  (4)  A  study  of  the  basic  geological 
principles  and  processes  in  earth  science;  the  earth  as  a  planet;  treatment  of 
physical  processes  shaping  the  earth;  earth  materials  and  landforms.  Three  lecture 
hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a  week. 

GLY  201.  MINERALOGY.  (4)  Identification  and  study  of  minerals,  their  crystal 
structure,  and  economic  importance.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory 
periods  of  two  hours  a  week. 

GLY  351.  HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  GLY  102.  The  history  of 
the  earth  from  its  beginning  to  the  present.  The  study  of  successive  faunal  and 
floral  assemblages  as  they  appear  in  the  rock  record.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one 
laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a  week. 

GLY  352.  VERTEBRATE  PALEONTOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  GLY  102  or 
BIO  101  (this  course  is  the  same  as  BIO  352).  Evolution  of  vertebrate  animals 
from  the  first  fishes  to  man.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two 
hours  a  week. 

GLY  361.  GEOMORPHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GLY  102.  Treatment  of  the 
processes  shaping  the  earth's  surface,  genesis  of  land  forms,  and  the  theories 
related  to  landform  development. 

GLY  362.  STRUCTURAL  GEOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  GLY  102.  The  study  of 
the  major  structural  features  of  the  earth.  Terminology,  geometry,  and  genesis  of 
faults  and  folds.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a 
week. 

GLY  371.  PETROLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GLY  201.  The  study  of  rocks  in  hand 
specimens,  basic  chemistry  of  rocks,  and  their  economic  importance.  Three 
lecture  hours  a  week.  Field  trips  to  be  arranged. 
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GLY  372.  CRYSTALLOGRAPHY.  (4)  Study  of  crystal  structure,  arrangement 
of  matter  in  crystals  and  the  basic  concepts  of  symmetry  and  space  groups.  Three 
lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a  week. 

i  GLY  380.  ENVIRONMENTAL  GEOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GLY  102  or  per- 
mission of  the  department.  The  study  of  earth  processes  and  rock  properties 
which  have  direct  implications  for  human  activities. 


Political  Science 

Chairman:  Associate  Professor  Lyons 

Associate  Professor:  Jamgotch 

Assistant  Professors:  Backman,  Brenner,  Bryant, 

Fleitas,  McCoy,  Mundt,  Ward 

Instructor:  Dorin 

A  major  in  political  science  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  the 
following:  (1)  30  semester  hours  of  political  science,  including  Political 
Science  490;  and  (2)  18  semester  hours  of  related  work  in  no  more  than 
■  two  of  the  following  disciplines,  except  with  written  permission  of  the 
department  -  anthropology,  black  studies,  computer  science, 
economics,  geography,  history,  mathematics,  philosophy,  psychology, 
and  sociology. 

The  offerings  including  introductory  courses  are  divided  into  six 
major  areas  as  follows: 

1.  American  Politics:  PSC  201,  301,  303,  305,  307,  309,  311    313 
315,317,319,321,322,496 

2.  Comparative  Politics:  PSC  202,  331,  332,  333,  334,  335    341 
345,347,349,497 

3.  International  Relations:  PSC  203,  353,  357,  359,361   365  469 
498 

4.  Political  Theory:  PSC  371 ,  372 

5.  Public  Administration:  PSC  383,  387,  499 

6.  Scope  and  Methods  of  Political  Science:  PSC  390,  39 1 ,  490 


Course  Descriptions 


'Political  Science 


mC  201.  INTRODUCTION  TO  AMERICAN  POLITICS.  (3)  Role  of  the  Presi- 
dent.   Congress,    Supreme  Court  and   national   administrative   agencies  in   the 

'American  political  system.  Relationship  between  the  American  people  and  their 
political  institutions  with  emphasis  upon  political  culture,  the  electoral  process, 
interest  groups,  political  communication,  and  the  international  commitments  of 

!,  the  United  States. 

'  PSC  202.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPARATIVE  POLITICS.  (3)  Political  insti- 
tutions   in    the    contemporary    world.    An    introduction    to    the    concepts    of 
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government,  the  phenomena  of  conflict,  power,  order,  and  authority  implicit  in 
the  term  "government,"  as  well  as  the  various  political  systems  and  structures 
which  men  have  established. 

PSC  203.  INTRODUCTION  TO  INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS.  (3)  Analysis  of 
politics  among  nations:  material  and  psychological  sources  of  national  power,  the 
role  of  law,  force,  and  diplomacy  in  world  politics,  problems  of  peace  and  dis- 
armament, and  international  organizations. 


American  Politics 

PSC  301.  POLITICAL  SOCIALIZATION.  (3)  The  study  of  the  processes  by 
which  the  political  culture  of  the  society  is  transmitted,  formally  and  informally, 
to  individual  members.  The  course  examines  the  learning  process,  the  agents  of 
socialization,  the  content  of  the  learning,  and  the  consequences  of  political  social- 
ization for  the  functioning  of  the  political  system. 

PSC  303.  PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  THE  MASS  MEDIA.  (3)  The  nature  and  in- 
fluence of  public  opinion  and  the  effects  of  the  news  media  of  communications 
on  public  opinion  and  political  behavior.  The  course  emphasizes  research  on  the 
development  and  content  of  public  opinion  and  social  psychological  studies  on 
the  process  of  opinion  change. 

PSC  305.  ELECTORAL  BEHAVIOR.  (3)  An  examination  of  the  psychological, 
sociological,  and  political  variables  that  influence  voting  behavior  and  that  affect 
electoral  stability  and  change.  The  course  emphasizes  studies  derived  from  survey 
research. 

PSC  307.  ETHNIC  POLITICS.  (3)  The  role  of  racial,  religious,  and  nationality 
groups  in  American  politics. 

PSC  309.  POLITICAL  PARTIES  AND  INTEREST  GROUPS.  (3)  Analysis  of  the 
role  played  by  political  parties  and  interest  groups  in  the  American  political 
system. 

PSC  311.  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  CONGRESS.  (3)  Analysis  of  the  role  of  the 
President  and  Congress  in  the  American  political  system,  and  the  inter- 
relationships of  the  two  branches  in  the  policy-making  arena. 

PSC  313.  JUDICIAL  BEHAVIOR.  (3)  Prerequisites:  SOC  201  or  151-152,  or 
PSY  303.  Survey  of  the  empirical  studies  concerning  the  determinants  of  the 
behavior  of  judges. 

PSC  315.  CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  LIBERTIES.  (3)  An  analysis  of  Supreme  Court 
decisions  relating  to  civil  rights  and  liberties. 

PSC  317.  LAW  AND  SOCIETY.  (3)  A  study  of  the  relationship  between  law  and 
society. 

PSC  319.  STATE  POLITICS.  (3)  Comparative  analysis  of  the  fifty  states 
utilizing  socioeconomic  characteristics,  structural  traits,  and  policy  outputs  as  the 
primary  variables  of  interest. 

PSC  321.  URBAN  POLITICS.  (3)  Analysis  of  the  political  process  in  the  nation's 

metropolitan  areas  and  the  adjustments  and  responses  of  the  U.S.  governmental 
system  in  attempting  to  cope  with  the  urban  crisis. 

PSC  322.  CONTEMPORARY  URBAN  PROBLEMS  AND  POLICIES.  (3)  A 
study  of  selected  urban  problems,  including  an  analysis  of  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  governmental  policies  designed  to  cope  with  these  problems. 
Topics  of  interest  would  include:  crime  and  law  enforcement,  poverty  and 
welfare,  urban  transportation,  education,  pollution,  housing  and  redevelopment, 
and  urban  revenue  and  expenditure  patterns. 
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PSC  496.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  AMERICAN  POLITICS.  (3)  An  intensive 
study  of  a  topic  in  American  politics.  Topics  chosen  may  vary  from  semester  to 
semester.  A  student  may  take  more  than  one  course  under  this  number. 


Comparative  Politics  and  Area  Studies 

PSC  331.  THE  NATURE  OF  POLITICAL  CHANGE.  (3)  Comparative  study  of 
political  change  with  reference  to  problems  of  reform,  revolution,  and  nation- 
building. 

PSC  332.  THE  POLITICS  OF  MODERNIZATION  IN  WESTERN 
SOCIETIES.  (3)  An  examination  of  cultural  crises,  the  emergence  of  a 
counter-culture  and  the  development  of  new  forms  of  political  opposition  within 
western  industrial  societies.  Exploration  of  possible  societal  forms  of  the  future 
including  the  post-welfare  state  and  the  western  technocracy. 

PSC  333.  ELITES  AND  COUNTER-ELITES  IN  ADVANCED  SOCIETIES.  (3) 
The  dynamics  of  the  relationship  between  elites  and  counter-elites  at  advanced 
levels  of  socio-political  development,  particularly,  but  not  exclusively,  in  the 
United  States,  Britarn  and  Sweden.  Emphasis  upon  cross-national  comparisons. 

I  PSC  334.  TOTALITARIANISM  AND  MASS  POLITICAL  MOVEMENTS  (3) 
Comparative  analysis  of  the  origins,  development,  establishment  and  maintenance 
processes  of  totalitarian  political  systems,  including  fascism,  nazism  and  the  com- 
munist systems.  The  roles  of  the  political  cultures,  of  political  ideologies  and  of 
governmental  institutions  within  these  processes. 

PSC  335.  POLITICAL  VIOLENCE.  (3)  This  course  is  designed  to  address  four 
questions:  (1)  What  is  political  violence?  (2)  Why  does  it  occur?  (3)  What  is  its 
relationship  to  other  political  processes?  (4)  What  is  its  impact  on  society''  The 
:  emphasis  of  this  course,  while  drawing  on  examples  from  contemporary  American 
I  and  foreign  scenes,  is  on  examining  manifestations  of  violent  political  behavior 
such  as  pathological  violence,  conspiratorial  violence,  collective  violence  and 
governmental  violence.  ' 

PSC  347.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  LATIN  AMERICA  (3)  Com- 
parative study  of  the  political  development  of  Latin  American  political  systems 
with  reference  to  selected  aspects  and  problems  of  contemporary  politics  in  the 
region. 

PSC  349.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  EAST  ASIA.  (3)  The  structure 
and  evolution  of  political  institutions  in  selected  East  Asian  states.  Emphasis  upon 
such  topics  as  nationalism,  political  modernization,  ideology,  socioeconomic  in- 
fluences, and  the  role  of  Asian  nations  in  world  politics. 

PSC  497.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  COMPARATIVE  POLITICS.  An  intensive 
study  of  a  topic  in  comparative  politics.  Topics  chosen  may  vary  from  semester  to 
semester.  A  student  may  take  more  than  one  course  under  this  number. 


International  Relations 

PSC  353.  POLITICAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  ORDER  (3) 
l  ine  structure  processes,  and  problems  of  general  and  regional  international  or- 
|  gamzations,  and  the  origins  and  contemporary  role  of  international  law. 

PSC  357.  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY.  (3)  Systematic  study  of 
contemporary  American  foreign  policy-making. 

PSC  359  SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY.  (3)  The  concepts,  content,  and  evolu- 
tion of  Soviet  foreign  relations,  with  emphasis  upon  change  and  continuity  in 
Russian  and  Soviet  policies.  Contemporary  problems  of  Soviet  diplomacy  with 
other  world  powers  and  with  the  Marxist-Leninist  nations  of  the  Communist 
international  system. 
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PSC  361.  PROBLEMS  OF  DEFENSE  AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
POLICY.  (3)  Investigates  major  concepts  of  war  and  the  problems  of  arms  con- 
trol, escalation,  and  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  Examines  trends  and 
conditions  of  international  conflict,  technological  change,  and  domestic  political 
environments  as  they  relate  to  defense  and  national  security. 

PSC  365.  EAST  ASIA  IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS.  (3)  An  examination  of  the  basic 
factors  governing  East  Asia's  role  in  world  affairs,  both  traditionally  and  in  the 
present  day. 

PSC    469.  SCOPE    AND    THEORY    IN    INTERNATIONAL    POLITICS.  (3) 

Prerequisite:  PSC  202  or  203.  Survey  of  major  theories  in  the  field,  with  emphasis 
on  contemporary,  empirically  based  approaches  to  theory  building. 

PSC  498.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  INTERNATIONAL  RELATIONS.  (3)  An  in- 
tensive study  of  a  topic  in  international  relations.  Topics  chosen  may  vary  from 
semester  to  semester.  A  student  may  take  more  than  one  course  under  this 
number. 


Political  Tlieory 

PSC    371.  HISTORY    OF    CLASSICAL    POLITICAL    THOUGHT.  (3)    Major 
concepts  and  systems  of  political  thought  from  Plato  to  the  seventeenth  century. 

PSC  373.  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  POLITICAL  THOUGHT.  (3)  Major  concepts 
and  systems  of  political  thought  from  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present. 


Public  Administration 

PSC  383.  ADMINISTRATIVE  BEHAVIOR.  (3)  The  role  of  the  administrator 
and  public  bureaucracy  in  modern  democratic  society.  Particular  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  interplay  of  forces  created  by  executives,  legislators,  political  parties 
and  interest  groups. 

PSC  387.  URBAN  ADMINISTRATION.  (3)  A  study  of  administration  in  the 
context  of  the  urban  setting.  Attention  will  be  given  to  urban  governmental 
bureaucracies,  their  response  to  and  interaction  with  their  environments,  and  their 
roles  in  developing  urban  policy. 

PSC  499.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION.  (3)  An  inten- 
sive study  of  a  topic  in  public  administration.  Topics  chosen  may  vary  from 
semester  to  semester.  A  student  may  take  more  than  one  course  under  this 
number. 


Scope  and  Methods  of  Political  Science 

PSC  390.  POLITICAL  MEASUREMENT.  (3)  An  introduction  to  the  use  of 
quantitative  techniques  in  the  analysis  of  political  data.  The  course  emphasizes 
the  understanding  of  measurement  concepts,  and  introduces  the  student  to  prac- 
tical applications  in  working  with  quantitative  data. 

PSC  391.  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  (3)  An  intro- 
duction to  research  methods  in  political  science  to  include  a  brief  consideration  of 
the  following  topics:  philosophy  of  science  literature;  the  place  of  research 
methods  in  the  discipline  of  political  science;  research  design;  research  strategies 
and  techniques;  data  interpretation. 

PSC  490.  THE  SCOPE  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Senior 
standing  and  twelve  hours  of  political  science.  An  inquiry  into  the  impact  of 
behavioralism  on  the  theories  and  research  of  political  science.  Review  of  past  and 
present  trends  in  the  discipline. 
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Psychology 


Chairman:  Professor  Diamant 

Professor:  Schultz 

Associate  Professors:  Grimsley,  Simono,  Sohn 

Assistant  Professors:  FernaJd,  Haskett,  Lamal,  Maitland, 

Schmidt,  Wachowiak,  Windholz 

Instructors:  Ford,  Williams 

Laboratory  Instructor:  Talbutt 

Lecturer:  Puttick 

Lecturers:  (part-time)  Bondy,  Karras,  Martin,  Stack,  Walsh 

A  major  in  psychology  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  29 
semester  hours  of  psychology  including  general  psychology  (101  and 
10 1L),  experimental  psychology  (240),  history  and  systems  of  psy- 
chology (461).  and  a  senior  seminar  (491,  492,  493,  or  494).  Courses 
strongly  recommended  are  psychology  of  personality  (305),  physiolog- 
ical psychology  (45 1 )  and  tests  and  measurements  (504). 

Other  course  requirements  for  majors  are  MAT  122  (elements  of 
statistics),  two  courses  from  the  subject  areas  of  biology,  chemistry  and 
physics,  and  six  hours  of  social  science  exclusive  of  psychology. 

Students  considering  graduate  work  are  strongly  urged  to  complete 
I  the  202  course  in  French,  German  or  Russian. 

Related  work  consists  of  18  semester  hours  which  are  to  be  arranged 
by  the  student  and  his  advisor.  Students  in  the  elementary  education 
program  may  use  the  education  sequence  as  related  work. 


Course  Descriptions 

PSY  101.  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  A  survey  of  the  field  including  such 
topics  as  learning,  emotions,  motivation,  personality,  psychological  testing,  and 
abnormal  behavior.  Emphasis  on  psychology  as  a  behavioral  science.  May  be  taken 
with  or  without  the  lab.  All  psychology  majors  and  those  who  wish  to  apply  this 
course  as  partial  fulfillment  of  the  university  science  requirement  must  take  PSY 
101L  during  the  same  semester  in  which  they  take  PSY  101. 

PSY  101L.  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (1)  One  2-hour 
,  laboratory    period   per  week.   An   introduction   to   laboratory   equipment   and 

procedures.  (May  not  be  taken  apart  from  the  lecture  portion  of  PSY  101  except 
;:  by  psychology  majors  who  have  permission  of  the  department.) 

PSY   202.  EDUCATIONAL   PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  PSY    101   is  suggested  prere- 
quisite. The  psychology  of  learning;  problems  related  to  concept  formation  and 
J  application  of  behavior  modification  techniques  to  the  classroom. 

PSY  203.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADJUSTMENT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  101.  The 
•  study  of  the  process  of  adjustment.  Primary  consideration  given  to  motivation, 
frustration  and  conflict,  adjustment  mechanisms,  and  psychotherapy. 

:  PSY  210.  DEVELOPMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  101.  A 
detailed  discussion  of  the  principles  of  psychological  change  from  infancy  to  old 
age,  with  a  consideration  of  genetic,  physiological  and  environmental  deter- 
minants. 
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PSY  220.  CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  101.  Psychological 
development  in  infancy  and  childhood,  including  the  development  of  learning, 
thought,  language,  social  relations,  intelligence,  and  morality.  Remedial  measures 
suggested  in  dealing  with  early  child  tendencies  which  might  otherwise  lead  to 
severe  academic  and  social  difficulties. 

PSY  230.  ADOLESCENT  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  101.  Develop- 
mental and  psychological  characteristics  of  adolescence.  Research  methods  and 
familiarity  in  case  study  emphasized.  School  and  personality  problems  studied. 

PSY  240.  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY.   (4)  Prerequisite:  PSY  101  and  101 

Lab  and  Math  122.  An  introduction  to  the  experimental  approach  to  behavior 
study,  including  experimental  design  and  the  use  of  statistics  in  scientific  research. 
Three  lecture  hours  and  one  2-hour  laboratory  period  a  week. 

PSY  303.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  101.  The  social 
behavior  of  man.  Man's  behavior  in  relation  to  other  individuals,  groups,  and 
products  of  culture,  both  material  and  nonmaterial.  Group  dynamics,  leadership, 
the  nature  of  prejudice,  the  effects  of  mass  communication,  public  opinion  are 
some  of  the  topics  treated. 

PSY  305.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERSONALITY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  101. 
Current  personality  theories.  Consideration  given  to  psychoanalytic, 
physiological,  trait  and  factor,  the  perceptual  viewpoints  in  the  light  of 
contemporary  research. 

PSY  307.  ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  101.  A  history  of 
psychopathology.  Case  studies,  differential  diagnosis,  psychological  dynamics  of 
abnormal  behavior,  including  theoretical,  clinical,  and  experimental  contributions 
in  the  field. 

PSY  310.  COMPARATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  101.  An  in- 
troduction to  the  study  of  animal  and  human  behavior  from  a  comparative  point 
of  view.  Emphasis  on  the  classification  of  behavior  patterns  as  well  as  the  origin 
and  development  of  these  patterns. 

PSY  311.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  101.  (Com- 
pletion of  PSY  240  is  strongly  recommended.)  A  survey  of  the  major  theories  and 
empirical  findings  in  the  area  of  learning. 

PSY  312.  MOTIVATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  101.  (Completion  of  PSY  240  is 
strongly  recommended.)  A  study  of  the  current  theories  and  research  in  the  area 
of  human  and  animal  motivation. 

PSY  313.  SENSATION  AND  PERCEPTION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  101.  (Com- 
pletion of  PSY  240  is  strongly  recommended).  A  survey  of  sensory  and  perceptual 
processes,  including  such  topics  as  psychophysics,  information  processing,  and 
color  perception. 

PSY  371.  INDUSTRIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  101.  Psycho- 
logical theories  as  applied  to  industry  and  business.  Studies  in  human  engineering 
and  personnel  problems. 

PSY  401.  TOPICS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  depart- 
ment. Examination  of  special  psychological  topics.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

PSY  430.  HUMAN  COGNITIVE  PROCESSES.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  101.  (Com- 
pletion of  PSY  240  is  strongly  recommended.)  A  study  of  the  processes  involved 
in  such  complex  human  behaviors  as  language  (acquisition  and  usage),  memory, 
and  problem  solving.  Emphasis  will  be  upon  experimental  findings  and  current 
theories. 

PSY  451.  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  101.  The 
relationship  of  physiological  systems  to  integrated  behavior.  Emphasis  on  neural 
aspects  of  behavior  and  current  studies  in  reaction  to  drug  and  other  stimuli. 

PSY  461.  HISTORY  AND  SYSTEMS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY 
101.  Influential  psychological  systems  and  their  historical  antecedents.  Emphasis 
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j  on  Gestalt,  Psychoanalytic  and  behavior  theory.  Evaluation  of  current  existential 
influence. 

;  PSY  480.  RESEARCk  METHODS  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (4) 

Prerequisites:  PSY  101  and  permission  of  the  Instructor.  An  introduction  to 
current  laboratory  techniques  in  physiological  psychology,  including  basic 
surgeries,  lesioning,  stimulation  and  histology. 

PSY  489.  PRACTICUM  IN  APPLIED  PSYCHOLOGY.  (1-4)  Prerequisite:  Per- 
mission of  the  department.  A  course  allowing  junior  and  senior  students  the 
opportunity  to  work  in  practical  settings  related  to  psychology  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  faculty  member.  (May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  departmental 
permission). 

PSY  490.  INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH.  (1-4)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  de- 
I  partment.  A  course  allowing  the  Senior  psychology  major  an  opportunity  to 
!  [: initiate,  design,  and  conduct  an  original  research  problem  in  his  area  of  interest 
,>May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

PSY  491.  SEMINAR  IN  HUMAN  ADAPTATION  AND  BEHAVIOR.  (3)  Prere- 
quisite: Senior  standing  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  Intensive  reading  and 
.discussion  in  selected  areas  of  psychology,  such  as  stress,  personality,  emotions 
and  psychopathology. 

PSY  492.  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Permission 
of  the  Instructor.  An  mtensive  study  at  the  advanced  level  of  topics  of  current 
l  research  and  theoretical  interest  in  social  psychology. 

«PSY  493.  SEMINAR  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PSY  101  and  permission  of  the  Instructor.  An  intensive  study  oT  selected  topics  in 
physiological  psychology,  such  as  psychopharmocology  and  neuro-physiological 

-basis  ot  learning  and  memory. 

i 

:'PSY  494.  SEMINAR  IN  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Admission  by 
-consent  of  the  Instructor.  An  in-depth  examination  of  an  area  of  current  concern 
in  psychological  laboratory.  Each  semester  will  have  a  different  focus  and  such 

-  topics  as  discrimination  learning,  memory,  experimental  analysis  of  behavior  and 

I  attention  will  alternate. 

PSY  501.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN.  (3)  Assessing  the 
^exceptional  child.  Emphasis  on  current  research  in  several  diagnostic  categories. 

PSY   502.  ADJUSTMENT  PROBLEMS   OF   THE   DISADVANTAGED.  (3)   A 
seminar  concerned  with  such  issues  as  racial  attitudes,  prejudice,  and  poverty. 
-Assigned  reading  and  discussion  deal  with  the  application  of  psychological  prin- 
ciples to  these  problems.  Contributing  lecturers  with  professional  experience  with 
iproblems  of  the  disadvantaged  will  participate. 

PSY  503.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  MENTAL  RETARDATION.  (3)  An  intensive 
-study  of  the  psychological  and  sociological  aspects  of  mental  retardation  in  re- 
ilation  to  adjustment  and  educational  development.  Emphasis  on  current  research 

and  diagnostic  categories. 

-PSY  504.  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  101.  A  survey 
far  psychological  and  educational  measurements  in  current  use.  Emphasis  will  be 
iplaced  on  structure,  administration,  and  application  of  group  tests.  Individual 

-tests  such  as  Stanford-Binet,  WISC  and  WAIS  will  be  reviewed. 

PSY  505.  ADVANCED  PERSONALITY  THEORY.  (3)  A  critical  evaluation  of 
!tne  major  personality  theories  including  an  extensive  survey  of  current  research. 

PSY  520.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THINKING.  (3)  The  study  of  theories  of  learning 
|  thinking,  and  cognition,  especially  as  they  apply  to  the  educational  process. 
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Sociology 

Chairman:  Associate  Professor  Goodnight 

Assistant  Professors:  Adams,  Bertoli,  Dubisch,  Ferraro 

Forrest,  Lance,  Rent,  Wheaton,  Wilson 

Instructor:  Roberts 

Part-time  Lecturers:  Anderson,  Flynn,  Frye,  Heath,  Lelley,  Wolf 

A  major  in  sociology  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  (1)  a 
minimum  of  28  semester  hours  of  sociology  including  the  core  cur- 
riculum of  SOC  151,  152,  253,  354,  355,  and  456;  (2)  three  semester 
hours  of  logic;  (3)  three  semester  hours  of  statistics;  and  (4)  a  minimum 
of  18  semester  hours  of  related  work. 

Related  work  is  arranged  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  his 
adviser  and  may  consist  of  a  concentration  of  courses:  (1)  within  a 
single  discipline;  (2)  selected  from  two  complementary  disciplines:  or 
(3)  focused  upon  a  specific  topic.  Students  in  the  teacher  certification 
program  may  use  the  courses  in  the  professional  education  sequence  as 
their  related  work. 

Course  Descriptions 
Sociology 

Anthropology 

SOC  203.  CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLGY.  (3)  Introduction  to  the  origins  and 
development  of  cultures,  their  structure  and  functioning  in  primitive  and  the 
simpler  modern  societies,  methods  of  cultural  analysis,  and  theories  of  culture. 

SOC  210.  TOPICS  IN  REGIONAL  ETHNOGRAPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  intro- 
ductory anthropology.  Examination  of  ethnographic  regions  of  the  world  selected 
for  study  by  students  and  faculty  members.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  as  the 
topics  vary. 

SOC  211.  SUB-SAHARAN  AFRICAN  ETHNOGRAPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  intro- 
ductory anthropology.  Examination  of  traditional  social  and  cultural  institutions 
among  African  peoples  south  of  the  Sahara  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
analysis  of  traditional  economic,  political,  religious,  and  kinship  institutions  and 
their  structural  implications  for  change. 

Applied  Sociology  and  Social  Work 

SOC  380.  FIELD  OF  SOCIAL  WORK.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instruc- 
tor. Description  and  analysis  of  the  historical  development  and  philosophy  of 
social  work  and  the  operation  of  many  specialized  social  services  in  contemporary 
society.  (Does  not  satisfy  the  general  degree  requirements  for  social  science.) 

SOC  481.  METHODS  OF  SOCIAL  WORK.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  380.  Intro- 
duction to  theories  and  principles  of  methods  used  in  working  with  individuals, 
groups  and  communities  in  correctional,  medical,  psychiatric  and  other  settings 
utilizing  recent  literature  and  case  materials.  (Does  not  satisfy  the  general  degree 
requirements  for  social  science.) 


SOC  485.  APPLIED  SOCIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  355  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  Exploration  of  the  role  of  sociologists  in  law  and  law  enforcement,  ■ 
medicine,  social  work  and  social  welfare,  management,  the  military  establishment, 
community  development,  foreign  policy,  the  development  of  developing 
countries,  urban  poverty  and  planning,  and  the  educational  system.  Emphasis  on 
the  adaptation  of  sociological  research  methods  and  theory  to  temporal  and  other 
limitations  imposed  by  the  special  characteristics  of  applied  research 
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Sociology 

SOC  151.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY  I.  (3)  Introduction  to  sociology 
ias  a  discipline,  the  sociological  perspective,  and  the  process  of  sociological  inquiry 
emphasizing  fundamental  concepts,  principles,  and  procedures. 

SOC  152.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151. 
Designed  primarily  for  sociology  majors.  Survey  of  current  theoretical  and  meth- 
odological viewpoints  in  sociology  and  the  applications  of  principles  and  pro- 
cedures to  selected  content  areas  and  issues  in  the  ongoing  process  of  sociological 
inquiry. 

SOC  232.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  THE  FAMILY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151.  Descrip- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  family  as  a  social  institution  with  special  reference  to 
historical  and  cross-cultural  perspectives  and  the  impact  of  social  change  on  the 
family  and  its  interrelations  with  other  institutions. 

SOC  253.  EVOLUTION  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  INQUIRY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC 
151-152  or  the  equivalent.  Examination  of  the  origins  and  evolution  of  funda- 
mental sociological  concepts,  theories,  and  research  procedures  and  their 
contributions  to  sociological  inquiry. 

SOC  271.  SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151.  Analysis  of  contem- 
porary social  problems  and  their  consequences  for  mankind,  with  special  emphasis 
i  upon  the  problems  of  American  society. 

SOC  310.  AMERICAN  MINORITY  GROUPS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151. 
Analysis  of  the  relations  between  dominant  and  minority  groups  in  American 
society  with  special  emphasis  on  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  decline  of 
dominance  involving  racial,  ethnic,  and  religious  minorities. 

SOC  321.  HUMAN  ECOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151.  Examination  of  the 
(patterns  and  principles  of  societal  adjustments  to  the  physical  environment,  the 
=  distribution  of  communities  and  institutions,  and  the  dynamics  of  ecological 

change.  ^ 

SOC  322.  POPULATION  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151.  Analysis  of 
j patterns  of  human  behavior  and  ideologies  which  influence  the  number,  distri- 
bution,    and    composition    of    population 
'characteristics  and  changes  upon  society. 

SOC  324.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  THE  COMMUNITY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151. 
.  Analysis  of  the  concept  of  community,  methods  for  delineating  and  describing 
rthe  dimensions  of  community,  and  examination  of  planned  and  unplanned 
pommunity  change. 

SOC  325.  URBAN  SOCIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151.  Examination  of  the 
origin  and  development  of  cities,  the  ecological  and  social  structure  of  city  and 
region,  the  nature  and  functioning  of  urban  institutions,  and  the  process  of  urban 
decay  and  renewal. 

SSOC  343.  SOCIAL  MOVEMENTS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151.  Analysis  of  col- 
lective behavior  with  emphasis  on  the  ideology,  development;  and  organization  of 
movements  seeking  or  resisting  change  in  the  social  order. 

£OC  354.  SOCIOLOGICAL  INQUIRY:  THEORIES  AND  THEIR  CON- 
STRUCTION. (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  253  and  three  semester  hours  of  logic 
systematic  analysis  of  competing  and  conplementary  theories  in  contemporary 
.sociology  and  the  acquisition  and  application  of  the  basic  skills  of  theory  con- 
struction. 

s'SOC   355.  SOCIOLOGICAL  INQUIRY:  METHODS  OF  VERIFICATION.  (4) 

-rerequisite:  SOC  354  and  three  semester  hours  of  statistics,  or  consent  of  the 

nstructor.  Examination  and  application  of  research  principles  and  techniques  for 

■i  he  verification  of  sociological  propositions,  including  the  formulation  of  the 

oroblem,  the  design  of  the  research,  and  the  collection,  analysis  and  interpretation 

LM  the  data.  Three  hours  of  lecture-discussion  and  a  laboratory  period  of  two 

tours  each  week. 


and    the    effect    of    population 
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SOC  361.  SOCIALIZATION  AND  SOCIETY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151. 
Analysis  of  the  process  of  socialization  and  social  interaction  and  the  socio- 
cultural  dimension  of  personality. 

SOC  362.  SOCIAL  CONTROL.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151.  Analysis  of  the  re- 
lation of  social  norms  to  conforming  and  deviant  behavior  with  special  attention 
to  public  opinion,  propaganda,  and  other  techniques  of  social  control. 

SOC  372.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  DEVIANT  BEHAVIOR.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151. 
Examination  of  the  forms,  causes,  consequences,  and  control  of  deviant  behavior. 

SOC  373.  JUVENILE  DELIQUENCY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151.  Analysis  of 
juvenile  crime  in  relation  to  family,  peer  group,  community,  and  institutional 
structures  with  special  attention  to  theories  of  delinquency  and  agencies  of  delin- 
quency control  and  treatment. 

SOC  411.  SOCIAL  STRATIFICATION:  POWER,  PRIVILEGES,  AND  PRES- 
TIGE. (3)  Prerequisite:  introductory  sociology  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Cross-cultural  and  comparative  analysis  of  the  distributive  system  of  societies 
focusing  upon  the  explanation  of  inequality  among  societies  and  the  variations  in 
power,  privilege,  and  prestige. 

SOC  413.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  WORK,  OCCUPATIONS,  AND  PROFESSIONS.  (3) 

Prerequisite:  introductory  sociology  and  consent  of  the  instructor.  Analysis  of 
occupational  and  professional  socialization  and  roles;  career  patterns  and  pro- 
fessional ideologies;  and  occupational  structure  and  change. 

SOC  415.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  COMPLEX  ORGANIZATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  In- 
troductory sociology  and  consent  of  the  instructor.  Analysis  of  the  structure  and 
dynamics  of  complex  organizations  with  special  attention  to  rationalization 
through  bureaucracy  and  the  mechanisms  of  change. 

SOC  432.  SEMINAR  IN  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  FAMILY 
SYSTEMS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Introductory  sociology  and  consent  of  instructor. 
Analysis  of  the  development  of  modern  American  family  systems,  their  relation- 
ship to  American  society,  and  their  contributions  to  personality  development 
with  special  emphasis  on  conceptual  frameworks  for  family  analysis. 

SOC  456.  SEMINAR  IN  ADVANCED  SOCIOLOGICAL  INQUIRY.  (3)  Prere- 
quisite: SOC  355.  Synthesis  and  utilization  of  basic  sociological  principles  and 
techniques  in  supervised  independent  theorization  and  verification,  including  the 
presentation  of  projects  to  seminar  members  and  departmental  faculty  for  eval- 
uation and  criticism. 

SOC  473.  CRIMINOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  introductory  sociology  and  consent 
of  instructor.  Analysis  of  sociological  and  psychological  research  pertaining  to 
crime  and  crime  statistics  including  historical  and  contemporary  theories  of 
criminal  behavior  and  modern  trends  in  criminal  law  and  corrections. 

SOC  490.  TOPICS  IN  SOCIOLOGY.  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  depart- 
ment. Examination  of  specialized  sociological  topics  selected  by  students  and 
faculty.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

SOC  495.  DIRECTED  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY.  (1-4)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
department.  Supervised  investigation  of  a  sociological  problem  of  special  interest 
to  the  student.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

SOC  557.  ADVANCED  GENERAL  SOCIOLOGY  I:  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE.  (3) 

Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  Systematic  examination  of  theories  and 
principles  of  social  structure  and  organization  with  special  emphasis  on  role  and 
systems  analysis  and  the  segmentation  and  integration  of  society. 

SOC  558.  ADVANCED  GENERAL  SOCIOLOGY  II:  SOCIOCULTURAL 
CHANGE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  Systematic  examination 
of  the  principal  theories  and  principles  of  sociocultural  change  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  evolutionary  development  of  societal  types,  industrialization  and 
urbanization  of  American  society,  and  transition  of  developing  countries. 
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BENEFACTIONS 


Professorships 

The  American  Credit  Corporation  Professorships  in  Business  Admin- 
istration were  established  by  the  American  Credit  Foundation  of  North 
Carolina,  Inc.  The  Foundation  approved  a  statement  of  intent  in 
January,  1967  to  contribute  $100,000  to  be  paid  over  a  period  often 
years  and  to  be  used  for  the  presentation  of  a  salary  supplement  or 
supplements  to  a  distinguished  member  or  members  of  the  faculty  of 
the  College  of  Business  Administration,  who  will  be  known  as  American 
Credit  Corporation  Professors  of  Business  Administration. 

The  Robert  Lee  Bailey  Professorship  in  History  was  established  in 
December,  1965  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  V.  Davenport  to  honor  and 
reward  excellence  in  teaching  by  a  gift  in  memory  of  her  brother, 
Lieutenant  Robert  Lee  Bailey  of  the  10th  Armored  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  who  was  killed  in  Germany  on  March  22,  1945,  near  the  end  of 
the  conflict  in  Europe.  Born  on  April  21,  1914,  in  Concord,  he 
attended  Davidson  College,  and  before  the  war  was  associated  with 
Broyhill  Furniture  Company. 

The  Celanese,  Professor  of  Engineering  is  a  distinguished  professor- 
ship in  the  College  of  Engineering,  which  has  its  salary  supplemented  by 
part  of  the  income  from  the  rental  of  a  building  donated  by  the 
Celanese  Corporation  and  valued  at  more  than  one  million  dollars. 

The  Rush  S.  Dickson  Professorships  in  Finance  were  established  in 
memory  of  the  late  Rush  S.  Dickson  of  Charlotte.  The  professorships 
are  made  possible  through  the  generous  gifts  and  pledges,  totaling 
$100,000  by  the  Dickson  Foundation  of  Mount  Holly  and  the  Rush  S. 
Dickson  Family  Foundation  of  Charlotte.  Mr.  Dickson  established  both 
foundations.  The  net  income  from  the  gifts  is  used  for  the  payment  of  a 
salary  supplement  or  supplements  to  a  distinguished  member  or 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration  in  the 
field  of  finance. 

The  Frank  Porter  Graham  Professorship  in  Black  Studies  was  estab- 
lished by  Miss  Alice  Lindsay  Tate  in  honor  of  the  former  president  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  United  States  Senator  and  United 
Nations  Mediator.  The  net  income  from  the  professorship  fund  will  be 
used  as  a  salary  supplement  to  a  distinguished  member  or  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

The  Charles  H.  Stone  Fund  was  given  by  Mrs.  Stone  in  memory  of 
her  husband,  a  pioneer  in  the  chemical  and  dyestuff  industry  in  the 
South.  The  grant  is  dedicated  to  perpetuating  the  memory  of  Mr.  Stone 
and  assuring  the  high  quality  of  chemistry  instruction  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  The  net  income  is  used  for  the  payment 
of  a  salary  supplement  to  a  distinguished  member  or  members  of  the 
chemistry  faculty,  who  are  designated  as  "Charles  H.  Stone  Professors 
of  Chemistry."  Before  World  War  I  Mr.  Stone  was  employed  by  a 
German  chemical  company,  and  later  he  formed  his  own  company  in 
Charlotte  and  operated  it  until  1937  when  it  was  purchased  by 
American  Cyanamid  Company.  Mr.  Stone  remained  active  with  the 
company  until  his  retirement  in  1947.  He  died  October  20,  1963. 
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NCNB  Awards 

The  generosity  of  the  North  Carolina  National  Bank  has  made 
possible  the  NCNB  Awards  established  for  the  purpose  of  recognizing 
and  honoring  members  of  the  faculty  for  distinguished  service.  The 
NCNB  Awards  initially  are  used  to  reward  excellence  in  teaching  by 
members  of  the  faculty  or  to  honor  faculty  members  for  distinguished 
research  and  scholarly  writing  or  devoted  and  sacrificial  service  to  the 
University  and  to  mankind. 


The  Foundation  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

The  Foundation  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
was  founded  in  1960  and  has  had  from  its  inception  the  goal  of  under- 
girding  the  University  and  assisting  it  in  the  quest  for  excellence.  To 
accomplish  its  goals,  the  Foundation  invites  private  sources  to  con- 
tribute so  that  needs  unmet,  or  inadequately  provided  for  through  state 
funds,  may  be  met.  The  Celanese  Corporation  of  America  and  the 
Celanese  Fibers  Company  presented  a  gift  in  July,  1963,  of  a  manu- 
facturing plant  at  Burlingtion,  North  Carolina,  valued  at  $1,150,000. 
The  income  derived  from  the  rental  of  this  plant  is  used  to  supplement 
the  salaries  of  members  of  the  faculty  who  teach  chemistry,  engin- 
eering, mathematics,  physics  and  related  subjects. 

Patrons  of  Excellence  is  a  program  established  by  the  Foundation  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  with  the  primary  initial 
objective  of  supplementing  the  salaries  of  distinguished  faculty 
members.  Under  the  program  Patrons  pledge  a  minimum  of  $1,000  a 

ITnJnn  a  pe"od  °f  ten  years  or  may  make  a  donation  of  at  least 
$10,000  at  one  time.  The  first  goal  of  the  program  to  enlist  100 
Pounding  Patrons  of  Excellence,  has  been  reached.  The  Foundation  is 
now  seeking  200  additional  Patrons. 
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The  Expectation  of  the  University 

The  University  expects  from  its  students  a  decent  respect  for  other 
human  beings,  a  regard  for  the  law  and  a  willingness  to  embrace 
membership  in  an  academic  community. 

Some  regulations  are  always  necessary  in  a  society  of  men  and 
women.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  University  to  keep  the  number  of  such 
regulations  at  a  minimum  and  to  depend  rather  upon  the  acceptance  on 
the  part  of  each  individual  of  his  responsibility  as  a  member  of  the 
University. 


Policies,  Procedures,  and  Disciplinary  Actions 
In  Cases  of  Disruption  of  Educational  Process 

Tlie  policies,  procedures  and  disciplinary  actions  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed in  cases  of  disruption  of  the  educational  process  are  set  forth  in 
Qiapter  V  of  the  Code  Provisions  Governing  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Bylaws  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Duties  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Bylaws  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  Duties  of  the 
University  Officers. 


This  chapter  is  as  follows: 

Section  5-1.  Policies  Relating  to  Disruptive  Conduct 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  long  honored  the  right  of  free  discussion  ' 
and  expression,  peaceful  picketing  and  demonstrations,  the  right  to  petition  and 
peaceably  to  assemble.  That  these  rights  are  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  this  institution 
is  not  questioned.  They  must  remain  secure.  It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that  in  a 
community  of  learning  willful  disruption  of  the  educational  process,  destruction 
of  property,  and  interference  with  the  rights  of  other  members  of  the  community 
cannot  be  tolerated.  Accordingly,  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  University  to  deal 
with  any  such  disruption,  destruction  or  interference  promptly  and  effectively, 
but  also  fairly  and  impartially  without  regard  to  race,  religion,  sex  or  political 
beliefs. 


Section  5-2.  Definition  of  Dismptive  Conduct 

(a)  Any  faculty  member  (the  term  "faculty  member,"  wherever  used  in  this 
Chapter  V,  shall  include  regular  faculty  members,  full-time  instructors,  lecturers, 
and  all  other  persons  exempt  from  the  North  Carolina  State  Personnel  System 
[Chapter  126  of  the  General  Statutes  as  amended]  who  receive  compensation  for 
teaching,  or  other  instructional  functions,  or  research  at  the  University),  any 
graduate  student  engaged  in  the  instructional  program,  or  any  student  who,  with 
the  intent  to  obstruct  or  disrupt  any  normal  operation  or  function  of  the 
University  or  any  of  its  component  institutions,  engages,  or  incites  others  to 
engage,  in  individual  or  collective  conduct  which  destroys  or  significantly 
dmanges  any  University  property,  or  which  impairs  or  threatens  impairment  of 
the  physical  well-being  of  any  member  of  the  University  community,  or  which, 
because  of  its  violent,  forceful,  threatening  or  intimidating  nature  or  because  it 
restrains  freedom  of  lawful  movement,  otherwise  prevents  any  member  of  the 
University  community  from  conducting  his  normal  activities  within  the 
University,  shall  be  subject  to  prompt  and  appropriate  disciplinary  action,  which 
may  include  suspension,  expulsion,  discharge  or  dismissal  from  the  University. 
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The   following,   while   not  intended  to  be  exclusive,  illustrate   the  offenses 

encompassed  herein,  when  done  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  or  disrupting  any 

normal    operation    or    function    of   the   University   of  any   of  its   component 

-  institutions:  (I)  occupation  of  any  University  building  or  part  thereof  with  intent 

,  to  deprive  others  of  its  normal  use;  (2)  blocking  the  entrance  or  exit  of  any 

University  building  or  corridor  or  room  therein  with  intent  to  deprive  others  of 

lawful  access  to  or  from,  or  use  of,  said  building  or  corridor  or  room;  (3)  setting 

I  ™%}9  or  by  a"y  other  means  destroying  or  substantially  damaging  any  University 

J  building  or  property,  or  the  property  of  others  on  University  premises'  (4)  any 

,  possession  or  display  of,  or  attempt  or  threat  to  use,  for  any  unlawful  purpose 

(any  weapon,  dangerous  instrument,  explosive,  or  inflammable  material  in  any 

(  University  building  or  on  any  University  campus;  (5)  prevention  of,  or  attempt  to 

prevent    by    physical    act,   the   attending,   convening,   continuation    or   orderly 

conduct  of  any  University  class  or  activity  or  of  any  lawful  meeting  or  assembly 

m ,  any  University  building  or  on  any  University  campus;  and  (6)  blocking  normal 

•pedestrian  or  vehicular  traffic  on  or  into  any  University  campus. 

rJrV^7  Pr^0n  ^JSagedjn  the  instructional  program  who  fails  or  refuses  to 
carry  out  validly  assigned  duties,  with   the  intent  to  obstruct  or  disrupt  any 

S^Sm^  °r  v!UnCtl0n  °f  the  UniversitV  ««  ^y  of  its  component  in- 
ter^LrV  Te,^JeCt,  t0  Pr°mpt  and  appropriate  disciplinary  action  under 
this  Chapter  V  if  (but  only  if)  his  status  is  such  that  he  is  not  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Section  4-3  of  Chapter  IV. 


^Section  5-3.  Responsibilities  of  Chancellors 

(a)  When  any  Chancellor  has  cause  to  believe  that  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter  V   have  been  violated,  he  shall  forthwith  investigate  or  cause  to  be 
investigated  the  occurrence,  and  upon  identification  of  the  parties  involved  shall 
j|  Promptly  determine  whether  any  charge  is  to  be  made  with  respect  thereto. 

•(b)  If  he  decides  that  a  charge  is  to  be  made,  he  shall,  within  thirty  (30)  days 
ifter  he  has  information  as  to  the  identity  of  the  alleged  perpetrator  of  the 
liaZ  f"f  m  n?renfl  m°Je  than  tWelve  (12)  months  after  the  occurrence  of  the 
Edn0?™eVW  iefW  the  MSe  t0  the  aPPr0P"ate  existing  University  judicial 
fX Y;  a  J  '  .referDthe,  matter  to  a  Hearing  Committee  drawn  from  a  previously 
Selected  Hearings  Panel  which,  under  this  option,  is  required  to  implement  action 

;.v Vinl an°„"  °f  SteCtl°,n  5"?  ia),°r  (b)  0f  this  ChaPter-  If  the  "se  is  referred  to  an 
E I  uk/'  $  JluJtc>aI  body  under  (i)  above,  the  procedural  rules  of  that 
ESrfhwr  a  follo:ved'.  and,  subsections  (c)  through  (f)  below  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable. If  the  matter  is  referred  to  a  Hearing  Committee  under  (ii)  above  the 
procedural  rules  prescribed  in  subsections  (c)  through  (f)  below  shall  be  followed. 

(c)  The  accused  shall  be  given  written  notice  by  personal  service  or  registered 
nail,  return  receipt  requested,  stating:  icgisiereu 

criaTThde   SpedfiC   V10lati0ns   of  this  Chapter  V-  with  which   the  accused  is 

(2)  The  designated  time  and  place  of  the  hearing  on  the  charge  by  the  Hearing 

'      r,°mTtte?',,whlch  time  sha11  be  not  earlier  than  seven  (7)  nor  later  than  ten 
(ID)  days  following  receipt  of  the  notice. 

(3)  That  the  accused  shall  be  entitled  to  the  presumption  of  innocence  until 
found  guilty  the  right  to  retain  counsel,  the  right  to  present  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  and  other  evidence,  the  right  to  cross-examine  all  witnesses  against 
him,  the  right  to  examine  all  documents  and  demonstrative  evidence  adverse 
to  him,  and  the  right  to  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  the  hearing. 

J?LThif  !ieadng  Con?mitteJe  shaH  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 

in^/'S"  ng  'S,f0U,nd  CuAty'  the  Heann?  Committee  shall  re- 
ommend  to  the  Chancellor  such  discipline  as  said  body  determines  to  be 
ppropriate.  After  considering  such  recommendation  the  Chancellor  shall  pre- 
;         suc!l  dlsc>Plme  as  he  deems  proper.  In  any  event,  whether  the  person  is 

resident  w[th0rtenn(lgO)"dyayrntten  ^^  ***  "e  made  by  the  ChanCdl°r  t0  the 
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(e)  Any  person  found  guilty  shall  have  ten  (10)  days  after  notice  of  such 
finding  in  which  to  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  University.  Such  an  appeal  if 
taken  shall  be  upon  the  grounds  set  forth  in  Section  5-5. 

(0  Any  accused  person  who,  without  good  cause,  shall  fail  to  appear  at  the 
time  and  place  for  the  hearing  of  his  case  by  the  Hearing  Committee  shall  be 
suspended  indefinitely  or  discharged  from  University  employment. 

(g)  A  Chancellor,  unless  so  ordered  or  otherwise  prevented  by  court,  shall  not 
be  precluded  from  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  Chapter  V  by  reason  of  any 
pending  action  in  any  State  or  Federal  court.  Should  a  delay  occur  in  prosecuting 
the  charge  against  the  accused  because  the  accused  or  witnesses  that  may  be 
necessary  to  a  determination  of  the  charge  are  involved  in  State  or  Federal  court 
actions,  the  time  limitations  set  forth  above  in  this  Section  5-3  shall  not  apply. 

(h)  Conviction  in  any  State  or  Federal  court  shall  not  preclude  the  University 
or  any  of  its  officers  from  exercising  disciplinary  action  in  any  offense  referred  to 
in  this  Chapter  V. 

(i)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Chapter  V  shall  preclude  the  President  or  any 
Chancellor  from  taking  any  other  steps,  including  injunctive  relief  or  other  legal 
action,  which  he  may  deem  advisable  to  protect  the  best  interests  of  the  Uni- 
versity. 


Section  5-4.  Aggravated  Acts  or  Threatened  Repetition    of 
Acts 

(a)  The  Chancellor  of  each  of  the  component  institutions  of  the  University 
shall  appoint  an  Emergency  Consultative  Panel  which  shall  be  composed  of  not 
less  than  three  (3)  nor  more  than  five  (5)  faculty  members  and  not  less  than  three 
(3)  nor  more  than  five  (5)  students  who  shall  be  available  to  advise  with  the 
Chancellor  in  any  emergency.  No  member  of  such  Panel  shall  serve  for  more  than 
one  (1)  year  unless  he  be  reappointed  by  the  Chancellor.  The  Chancellor  may 
make  appointments,  either  temporary  or  for  a  full  year,  to  fill  any  vacancies 
which  may  exist  on  the  Panel. 

(b)  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Chancellor,  there  is  clear  and  convincing  evidence 
that  a  person  has  committed  any  of  the  acts  prohibited  under  this  Chapter  V 
which,  because  of  the  aggravated  character  or  probable  repetition  of  such  act  or 
acts,  necessitates  immediate  action  to  protect  the  University  from  substantial 
interference  with  any  of  its  orderly  operations  or  functions,  or  to  prevent  threats 
to  or  acts  which  endanger  life  or  property,  the  Chancellor,  with  the  concurrence 
as  hereinafter  provided  of  the  Emergency  Consultative  Panel  established  pursuant 
to  (a)  above,  may  forthwith  suspend  such  person  from  the  University  and  bar  him 
from  the  University  campus;  provided,  however,  that  in  the  event  of  such  suspen- 
sion the  person  suspended  shall  be  given  written  notice  of  the  reason  for  his 
suspension,  wither  personally  or  by  registered  mail  addressed  to  his  last  known 
addresses,  and  shall  be  afforded  a  prompt  hearing,  which,  if  requested,  shall  be 
commenced  within  ten  (10)  days  of  the  suspension.  Except  for  purposes  of 
attending  personally  any  hearings  conducted  under  this  Chapter  V,  the  bar  against 
the  appearance  of  tire  accused  on  the  University  campus  shall  remain  in  effect 
until  final  judgment  has  been  rendered  in  his  case  and  all  appellant  proceedings 
have  been  concluded,  unless  such  restriction  is  earlier  lifted  by  written  notice 
from  the  Chancellor. 

(c)  A  quorum  of  the  Emergency  Consultative  Panel  provided  for  in  (a)  above 
shall  consist  of  not  less  than  four  (4)  of  its  members,  and  the  required  con- 
currence shall  have  been  obtained  if  a  majority  of  such  quorum  shall  indicate  then- 
concurrence.  The  Chancellor  shall  meet  personally  with  members  of  such  Panel  at 
the  time  he  seeks  concurrence,  if  it  is  feasible  to  do  so.  However,  if  the  circum- 
stances are  such  that  the  Chancellor  deems  it  not  to  be  feasible  to  personally 
assemble  such  members,  then  he  may  communicate  with  them  or  the  required 
number  of  them  individually  by  telephone  or  by  such  other  means  as  he  may 
choose  to  employ,  in  which  event  he  may  proceed  as  provided  in  (b)  above  after 
the  required  majority  of  such  members  have  communicated  their  concurrence  to 
him. 
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(d)  In  the  Chancellor's  absence  or  inability  to  act,  the  President  may  exercise 
the  powers  of  the  Chancellor  specified  in  this  Section  5-4  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  could  the  Chancellor  but  for  such  absence  or  inability  to 
act. 


Section  5-5.  Right  of  Appeal 

Any  person  found  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Chapter  V  by  the 
Hearing  Committee  referred  to  in  Section  5-3  shall  have  the  right  to  appeal  the 
finding  and  the  discipline  imposed  upon  him  to  the  President  of  the  University. 
Any  such  appeal  shall  be  in  writing',  shall  be  based  solely  upon  the  record,  and 
shall  be  limited  to  one  or  more  of  the  following  grounds: 

(1)  That  the  finding  is  not  supported  by  substantial  evidence; 

(2)  That  a  fair  hearing  was  not  accorded  the  accused;  or 

(3)  That  the  discipline  imposed  was  excessive  or  inappropriate. 

It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  President  to  make  prompt  disposition  of  all 
such  appeals,  and  his  decision  shall  be  rendered  within  thirty  (30)  days  after 
receipt  of  the  complete  record  on  appeal. 


•Section  5-6.  No  Amnesty 

No  administrative  official,  faculty  member,  or  student  of  the  University  shall 
have  authority  to  grant  amnesty  or  to  make  any  promise  as  to  prosecution  or 
mon-prosecution  in  any  court,  State  or  Federal,  or  before  any  student,  faculty, 
administrative,  or  Trustee  committee  to  any  person  charged  with  or  suspected  of 
violating  Section  5-2  (a)  or  (b)  or  these  Bylaws. 

Section  5-  7.  Publication 

The  provisions  of  this  Chapter  V  shall  be  given  wide  dissemination  in  such 
manner  as  the  President  or  Chancellors  may  deem  advisable,  and  shall  be  printed 
•in  the  official  catalogs  which  may  be  issued  by  each  component  institution  of  the 
-University. 


Firearms  and  Other  Weapons  Prohibited 

An  act  to  protect  persons  on  the  property  of  any  public  or  private 
educational  institution  from  persons  carrying  firearms  or  other  weapons 
was  enacted  by  the  1971  General  Assembly.  This  act,  which  is  in  full 
iforce  and  effect  on  the  UNC  campus,  is  as  follows: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  possess,  or  carry,  whether  openly  or 
concealed,  any  gun,  rifle,  pistol,  dynamite  cartridge,  bomb,  grenade,  mine  power- 
ful   explosive   as   defined   in   G.S.    14-284.1,   bowie   knife,   blackjack,   metallic 
knuckles  or  any  other  weapon  of  like  kind,  not  used  solely  for  instructional  or 
.school  sanctioned  ceremonial  purposes,  in  any  public  or  private  school  building  or 
j bus,  on  any  public  or  private  school  campus,  grounds,  recreation  area,  athletic 
tield,  or  other  property  owned,  used  or  operated  by  any  board  of  education 
.school,  college,  or  university  board  of  trustees  or  directors  for  the  administration 
LjM  any  public  or  private  educational  institution.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Section  a 
i,  sell-opening  or  switch-blade  knife  is  defined  as  a  knife  containing  a  blade  or 
glades  which  open  automatically  by   the  release  of  a  spring  or  a  similar  con- 
trivance, and  the  above  phrase  "weapon  of  like  kind"  includes  razors  and  razor 
ulades   (except   solely   for   personal  shaving)  and  any  sharp  pointed  or  edged 
instrument  except  unaltered  nail  files  and  clips  and  tools  used  solely  for  pre- 
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paration  of  food,  instruction  and  maintenance.  This  Section  shall  not  apply  to  the 
following  persons:  Officers  and  enlisted  personnel  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
United  States  when  in  discharge  of  their  official  duties  as  such  and  acting  under 
orders  requiring  them  to  carry  arms  or  weapons,  civil  officers  of  the  United  States 
while  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  militia 
and  the  national  guard  when  called  into  actual  service,  officers  of  the  State,  or  of 
any  county,  city,  or  town,  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  State, 
when  acting  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  any  pupils  who  are  members 
of  the  Reserve  Officer  Training  Corps  and  who  are  required  to  carry  arms  or 
weapons  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  class  duties. 

Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court  by 
fine  or  imprisonment  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  not  to  exceed  five 
hundred  dollars  ($500)  fine  or  six  months  imprisonment. 


Alcoholic  Beverages 

State  law  regulates  the  possession  and  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  Excessive 
and/or  inappropriate  uses,  as  defined  by  State  law,  are  punishable  by  criminal 
penalty.  Also,  because  the  University  community  presents  a  separate  and  special 
context  in  which  an  environment  compatible  with  academic  endeavors  must  be 
preserved,  additional  University  regulation  of  the  possession  and  use  of  alcoholic 
beverages  on  campus  is  necessary  and  proper. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  authorized  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  University,  or  his  delegate,  to  represent  the  Trustees  with  respect  to 
the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Chancellor  or 
his  delegate  to  adopt  and  enforce  regulations  covering  the  possession  and  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages  on  the  campus  of  the  University. 


Drug  Abuse 

The  illicit  and  improper  use  of  certain  drugs  (for  example,  cannabis, 
amphetamines,  barbiturates,  opiates,  and  hallucinogenic  drugs)  is  incompatible 
with  personal  welfare  and  the  pursuit  of  academic  excellence  and  will  not  be 
tolerated  by  the  University.  Furthermore,  the  illicit  possession  or  transfer  of  these 
drugs  is  a  State  and/or  Federal  offense  and  the  University  will  cooperate  fully 
with  appropriate  authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 

The  fundamental  concern  and  responsibility  of  the  University  relative  to  the 
abuser  of  drugs  is  constructive  rehabilitation.  Within  the  limitations  imposed  by 
law,  (Chapter  90,  Section  111.3,  and  Section  113.6,  Narcotic  Drug  Act,  for 
example)  the  University  will  promote  a  program  of  education  and  encourage 
medical  consultation  in  order  to  meet  this  responsibility.  But  it  will  act  firmly 
through  formal  disciplinary  procedures  to  control  drug  abuse  in  those  instances 
where  these  measures  prove  insufficient. 

Disciplinary  action  relative  to  drug  abuse  in  the  University  will  be  administered 
by  the  University  Discipline  Committee. 


Visiting  Speakers 

The  Trustees  recognize  that  this  institution  is  owned  by  the  people  of  North 
Carolina;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  see  that  it  is  operated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

The  total  program  of  a  university  is  committed  to  an  orderly  process  of  inquiry 
and  discussion,  ethical  and  moral  excellence,  objective  instruction,  and  respect  for 
law.  It  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  our  society  that  the  University  remain 
free  to  examine  all  ideologies  to  the  end  that  the  educational  purposes  of  our 
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institutions  shall  be  served  and  not  the  purposes  of  those  who  would  destroy  our 
I  society.  The  visits  of  speakers  who  represent  any  ideology  or  form  of  government 
that  is  alien  to  our  basic  institutions  shall  be  infrequent,  and  on  such  occasions 
necessary  care  shall  be  exercised  to  insure  that  the  campuses  shall  not  be 
exploited  as  convenient  outlets  of  discord  and  strife. 

!  The  appearance  of  all  visiting  speakers  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  particularly  Sections  14-11,  and  14-12.1  of  the 
General  Statutes,  and  with  the  policies  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  are  opposed  to  all  ideologies  or  forms  of 
I  government  which  have  as  their  objective  the  destruction  of  our  basic  institutions. 
i  No  speaker  may  be  invited  to  speak  or  be  permitted  to  use  the  facilities  of  any 
campus  of  the  University  for  the  purpose  of  advocating,  advising,  or  teaching  a 
.doctrine  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof  shall  be  overthrown  or  overturned  by  force  or 
violence  or  by  any  other  unlawful  means. 
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DIRECTORY 


The  University  of  North  Carolina 

Sixteen  Constituent  Institutions 

William  Clyde  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  LL.D President 

Raymond  Howard  Dawson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Vice 

President -Academic  Affairs 

Harold  Delaney,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Vice 

President-Student  Services  and  Special  Programs 

Herman  Brooks  James,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Vice 

President -Research  and  Public  Service 

L.  Felix  Joyner,  A.B Vice  President- 
Finance 

Cameron  P.  West,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D Vice 

Presiden  t  -Planning 

George  Eldridge  Bair,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Director  of 

Educational  Television 

James  L.  Jenkins,  Jr.,  A.B Assistant  to 

the  President 

John  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  S.B.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  J.D Secretary  of 

the  University 

Arnold  Kimsey  King,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D Assistant  to 

the  President 

Richard  H.  Robinson,  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B Assistant  to 

the  President 

Alexander  Hurlbutt  Shepard,  Jr.,  M.A Assistant  Vice 

President -Finance  and  Treasurer 

J.  Lem  Stokes,  II,  A.B.,  M.Div.,  Ph.D Associate  Vice 

President-Academic  Affairs 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  chartered  in  1789  and  opened 
its  doors  to  students  in  1795.  It  has  been  governed  by  a  Board  of 
Trustees  chosen  by  the  Legislature  and  presided  over  by  the  Governor. 
During  the  period  of  1917-1972,  the  Board  consisted  of  one  hundred 
elected  members  and  a  varying  number  of  ex-officio  members. 

By  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1931,  without  change  of  name,  it 
was  merged  with  The  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  at  Greensboro 
and  The  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  at 
Raleigh  to  form  a  multicampus  institution  designated  The  University  of 
North  Carolina. 
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In  1963  the  General  Assembly  changed  the  name  of  the  campus  at 
Chapel  Hill  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  that 
at  Greensboro  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  and, 
in  1965,  the  name  of  the  campus  at  Raleigh  to  North  Carolina  State 
University  at  Raleigh. 

Charlotte  College  was  added  as  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  in  1965,  and,  in  1969,  Asheville-Biltmore  College  and 
Wilmington  College  became  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Asheville  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
respectively. 

A  revision  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Constitution  adopted  in 
November  1970  included  the  following:  "The  General  Assembly  shall 
maintain  a  public  system  of  higher  education,  comprising  The 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  such  other  institutions  of  higher 
education  as  the  General  Assembly  may  deem  wise.  The  General  As- 
sembly shall  provide  for  the  selection  of  trustees  of  The  University  of 
North  Carolina...."  In  slightly  different  language,  this  provision  had 
been  in  the  Constitution  since  1868. 

On  October  30,  1971,  the  General  Assembly  in  special  session 
merged,  without  changing  their  names,  the  other  ten  state-supported 
senior  institutions  into  the  University  as  follows:  Appalachian  State 
University,  East  Carolina  University,  Elizabeth  City  State  University, 
Fayetteville  State  University,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and  Technical 
State  University,  North  Carolina  Central  University,  North  Carolina 
School  of  the  Arts,  Pembroke  State  University,  Western  Carolina 
University,  and  Winston-Salem  State  University.  This  merger  became 
effective  on  July  1,  1972. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  became  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the 
number  was  reduced  to  thirty-five  members  (thirty-two  after  July  1, 
1973)  elected  by  the  General  Assembly.  It  is  "responsible  for  the 
general .  determination,  control,  supervision,  management,  and  gov- 
ernance of  all  affairs  of  the  constituent  institutions."  However,  each 
constituent  institution  has  a  local  board  of  trustees  of  thirteen 
members,  eight  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Governors, 
four  by  the  Governor,  and  one,  the  elected  president  of  the  student 
body,  whose  principal  powers  are  exercised  under  a  delegation  from  the 
Board  of  Governors. 


Each  institution  has  its  own  faculty  and  student  body,  and  each  is 
headed  by  a  chancellor  as  its  chief  administrative  officer.  Unified 
general  policy  and  appropriate  allocation  of  function  are  effected  by 
the  Board  of  Governors  and  by  the  President  with  other  administrative 
officers  of  the  University.  The  General  Administration  office  is  located 
in  Chapel  Hill. 

The  chancellors  of  the  constituent  institutions  are  responsible  to  the 
President  as  the  chief  administrative  and  executive  officer  of  The 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina  Board  of  Governors 
Chairman 

James  Holshouser,  Governor,  Raleigh 
Vice  Chairman 

William  A.  Dees,  Jr.,  Goldsboro 
Secretary 

Howard  C.  Barnhfll,  Charlotte 
Assistant  Secretary 

John  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  Chapel  Hill 

Members 

Arch  T.  Allen,  Raleigh 

Ike  F.  Andrews,  Siler  City 

Andrew  A.  Best,  Greenville 

W.  Earl  Britt,  Fairmont 

Clark  S.  Brown,  Winston-Salem 

Victor  S.  Bryant,  Durham 

Hugh  Cannon,  Raleigh 

Julius  L.  Chambers,  Charlotte 

Lenox  G.  Cooper,  Wilmington 

Hugh  S.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Waynesville 

Jacob  H.  Froelich,  Jr.,  High  Point 

George  Watts  Hill,  Chapel  Hill 

Watts  Hill,  Jr.,  Durham 

Mrs.  Howard  Holderness,  Greensboro 

J.  P.  Huskins,  Statesville 

Wallace  N.  Hyde,  Asheville 

William  A.  Johnson,  Lillington 

John  R.  Jordan,  Raleigh 

Robert  B.  Jordan,  III,  Mount  Gilead 

Charles  H.  Larkins,  Kinston 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Lathrop,  Asheville 

Reginald  F.  McCoy,  Laurinburg 

John  Aaron  Prevost,  Hazelwood 

Mrs.  L.  Richardson  Preyer,  Greensboro 

Lewis  T.  Randolph,  Washington 

William  B.  Rankin,  Lincolnton 

Maceo  A.  Sloan,  Durham 

W.W.Taylor,  Jr.,  Raleigh 

E.  B.  Turner,  Lumberton 

Thomas  J.  White,  Jr.,  Kinston 

E.  J.  Whitmire,  Franklin 

Mrs.  George  D.  Wilson,  Fayetteville 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
Board  of  Trustees 

1  Chairman 

Addison  H.  Reese,  Charlotte 

Vice  Chairman 

N.  K.  Dickerson,  Monroe 
^Secretary 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Thomas,  Jr.,  Concord 
Assistant  Secretary 

Mrs.  Juanita  S.  Sims,  Charlotte 
Members 

Irwin  Belk,  Charlotte 

C.  C.  Cameron,  Charlotte 

Frank  H.  Crowell,  Lincolnton 

Edwin  Duncan,  Sr.,  Sparta 
i    James  A.  Hardison,  Jr.,  Wadesboro 

Amos  N.  Johnson,  Garland 

Thomas  H.  Leath,  Rockingham 

Patrick  R.  Spangler,  Shelby 
\  John  B.  Stedman,  Charlotte 

Ex-Officio  Member 

Roland  Gentry,  President,  Student  Government 
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The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
Administrative  Officers  and  Staff 

Chancellor's  Office 

Dean  Wallace  Colvard,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Chancellor 

Benjamin  Houston  Romine,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Assistant  to 

the  Chancellor 

Academic  Affairs 

William  Hugh  McEniry,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Vice 

Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 

Robert  Graham  Anderson,  B.Arch Dean, 

College  of  Architecture 

Newton  Hall  Barnette,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Dean, 

College  of  Engineering 

John  Bryant  Chase,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D Dean, 

College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning 
and  Chairman,  Task  Force  on  Human  Learning 
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Philip  Elwin  Hildreth,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Dean, 

College  of  Science  and  Mathematics 


Marinell  Hargrove  Jernigan,  B.S.,M.S.,  Ed.D Dean 

College  of  Nursing  L 


William  Stephan  Mathis,  B.Mus.,  M.Mus..  Ph.D Dean, 

College  of  Humanities 

Allan  Van  Palmer,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D Dean, 

College  of  Business  Administration 

Norman  Willard  Schul,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Dean, 

College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

Seth  Howard  Ellis.  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D Director  of 

Summer  Sessions  and  the  Evening  Program 


Betty  Jean  Verbal,  B.A..  M.A.,  D.A. 


.ACE Adm.  Intern 


Elbert  Daymond  Turner,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.A..  Ph.D Director  of 

Graduate  Studies 

Norman  Willard  Schul,  B.S..  M.A.,  Ph.D Director 

Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service 

John  Ray  Hampton,  B.A.,  M.R.P Associate  Director 

Larry  George  Owen,  A.B.,  M.P.A Associate  Director 
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Hoyle  Henry  Martin,  B.A.,  M.A.  .  .  .  ■. Associate  Director 

and  Coordinator  for  Extension  and  Continuing  Education 

Dorothea  G.  Lakin,  B.A Conference  Coordinator 

David  Eugene  Nixon,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Director 

James  Ronald  Short,  B.S.,  B.A Coordinator  of 

Information  Systems 

James  Anthony  Winiarski,  B.S Computer  Programmer 

Joseph  Floyd  Boykin,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S Librarian 

developmental  Affairs 

iVDliam  M.  Britt,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D.  .  .  Vice  Chancellor  for  Development 

James  Kenneth  Sanford,  A.B.,  M.A Director  of  Information 

and  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 

Roy  L.  Beatty,  B.S.,  M.S Director  of  Publications 

and  Sports  Information  Director 

Vivian  M.  Fogle,  B.A News  mter 

The  Foundation  of  the  University  of 
forth  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

i 

JLobert  J.  Alander Executive  Director 

''it hie  tics 

larvey  Frank  Murphy,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Director  of  Athletics 

heal  and  Physical  Affairs 

ouis  William  Moelchert,  Jr.,  B.B.A.,  M.  Accountancy Vice 

Oxancellor  for  Business  Affairs 

John  Ward  Mack,  B.Sc Controller 

J.  Barry  Lesley,  B.A.,  M.B.A Budget  Officer 

Donald  A.  Currie,  Jr.,  B.S Director  ofPmonnd 

Donald  M.  MacKay,  B.A.,  M.Ed Director  of  Auxiliary  Services 

Edward  F.  Ayers,  B.S.M.E.,  M.B.A.,  P.E. .  .Director  of  Physical  Plant 

Royden  Thomas  Feamster,  B.S Director  of  Purchasing 

Jerry  E.  Hudson Director  of  Safety  and  Security 
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Student  Affairs 

Bonnie  Ethel  Cone,  B.S.,  A.M Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs 

and  Community  Relations 

Ronald  Bernard  Simono,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Director  of 

Counseling  Center 

Harold  Smith  Clarke,  B.S.,  M.Ed Registrar 

George  Logan  Grubbs,  B.S Director  of 

Student  Information  Systems 

William  Alexander  Davis,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.D Director  of 

Student  Health  Services 

James  Dennis  Rash,  A.B.,  J.D Dean  of  Students 

Vernon  Ray  Parrish,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.A.  .  Associate  Dean  of  Students 

and  Director  of  University  Center 

Roy  Davis,  Jr.,  B.S Director  of  Housing 

Charles  Walter  Spriggs,  B.A Administrative  Assistant 

to  the  Dean  of  Students 

Marian  Evelyn  Beane,  B.A.,  M.A Resident  Administrator, 

San  ford  Hall 

Donald  K.  Polifka,  Jr.,  B.A Resident  Administrator, 

Moore  Hall 

Phillip  Anthony  Hughes,  B.S Resident  Administrator, 

Dorm  '72 

Lewis  Robert  Grogan,  B.A.,  M.Ed Director  of  Admissions 

Robert  Edwin  Newnam,  B.A.,  M.Ed Director  of 

Transfer  Admissions 

Mary  Earleen  Mabry,  B.A Admissions  Counselor; 

James  Alvin  Scott,  B.A Admissions  Counselor' 

Kathryn  McFarland  Ward,  B.A Admissions  Counselor 

Mildred  Elizabeth  English,  B.S.,  M.A Director  of  Placement 

Gerald  Thomas  Bird,  B.S.,  M.A Director  of  Financial  Aid 
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1972-73  Faculty 


William  Clyde  Friday,  President,   B.S.,   North  Carolina  State  College;  LLB 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  B      l-l.b., 

Dean  Wallace  Colvard, .Chancellor  and  Professor  ofEconomics.B.S..  Berea  College- 
M.A.,  University  of  Missouri;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 

William  Hugh  McEniiy,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Professor  of 
UmVerl'y  Birmingham-Southern    College;    M.A  ,    Ph.D.,    VaXbUt 

Bonnie  Ethel  Cone  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  and  Community  Re- 
Unfversify  ^   °f  Mathematics-    BS-  Coker   College;  AM,   Duke 

William  Morris  Britt,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Development  and  Professor  of  Ed- 
ucation, BS  Western  Carolina  University;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Tennessee  V 

!-   ^^R-Aheniathy,  Jt.,Professor  of  History,  Sam  Houston  State  CoUege;  M  A 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  ' 

Leon  Reed  Adams,  Director  of  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration  Pro- 
at  Chapel  Hill,  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

-  ^Ha^v  A'def',  Instructor  in  Health  and  Physical  Education,  B.S.    MS 
i        Brigham  Young  University  '       °'' 

'  ^t'fcSSS  AlSiTu  *°fef°r  of  Geology,  B.A.,  State  University  of  New  York 
j         at  Buffalo;  A.M.,  Harvard  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska 

'Keith    Roy    Alien,   Assistant   Professor   of  Mathematics,    B.A.     MA      PhD 
University  of  Virginia  '    r"-u- 

Elizabeth   Mills  Anderson,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Biology  (part-time)    B  S 
M.Gen.,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh  IP^i  nmej,   a.i>., 

S  Maryland  Theresa  Anderson,  Lecturer  in  Sociology  (part-time),  B.S.,  Florida  State 
University ;  M.A. ,  Louisiana  State  University  riunua  aiate 

R°bert  Graham  Anderson,  Dean,  College  of  Architecture,  and  Professor  of  Arch- 
itecture,  B.Arch,  North  Carolina  State  College ;  M.Arch,  Harvard  Unwersity 

'  K°^.^%^iZti^ASSiStant  Pr°feSSOr  °fArt-   B-F-A-  Miami  University; 

1  Patricia  Potter  Andrews, Instructor  in  Nursing,  B.S.N.,  Medical  College  of  Virginia 

l'Ge0nffnnAn1T,0ny  t?*0™®'  A*sistan'  Professor  of  Education,   B.A.,  Southern 
feist*  Y!  '  ^  °f  Wisconsin;  PhD-  Southern  mfnoTs 

V 

^niTu^Si^ToX in  Education- BS- Ed- Texas  Technical 

i  Martin  Dale  Arvey,  Chairman,  Department  of  Biology,  and  Professor  ofBiolotn- 
^v'eSVofSKL?afsCalif0rnia  "  ***■'  M"S    UniversitfofTdS^:, 

'Vitmt  cft^Et^^a^h^l^^^  **"**   ^  «* 
^UmmlityaoCf  SrengonSWSto!?  ^^  *******  Scien^  BJ5.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
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John  Douglas  Bambach,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Media  Specialist,  B.A., 
Belmont  Abbey  College 

Shirley  Hepborn  Baptiste,  Instructor  in  Education,  B.S.,  Queens  College;  M.Ed., 
University  of  Notth  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Jeter  Olive  Barker,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  (part-time),  B.S.E.E.,  North 
Carolina  State  College 

Newton  Hall  Barnette,  Dean,  College  of  Engineering,  and  Professor  of  Electiical 
Engineering,  B.S.,  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute;  M.S.,  Virginia  Polytechnic 
Institute;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Paranarra  Basavappa,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.Sc,  University  of 
Mysore;  M.Sc,  Banares  Hindu  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Saskatchewan 

David  Paul  Bashor,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State 
University 

David  Martin  Bayer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Structural  Engineering,  B.C.E.,  Georgia 
Institute  of  Technology;  M.S.C.E.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Jack  Mitchell  Beasley,  Visiting  Lecturer  in  Theater,  B.A.,  Vanderbilt  University; 
M.F.A.,  University  of  Georgia 

Annette  Timens  Bedford,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Geography  (part-time),  A.B., 
Miami  University;  M.Ed.,  Ed.S.,  University  of  Georgia 

John  Layton  Bedford,  Instructor  in  Geography,  B.A.,  Miami  University;  M.A., 
University  of  Georgia 

Carlos  Goodwin  Bell,  Chairman,  Department  of  Urban  and  Environmental  Engi- 
neering, and  Celanese  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  B.S.C.E.,  Texas  A  &  M 
University  ;S.M.,  S.D.,  Harvard  University 

Fernando  Bertoli,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.A.,  Universidad  de  San 
Marcos;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Ruth  Blackwelder,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Emeritus,  A.B.,  Wittenberg 
College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Betsy  John  Blount,  Lecturer  in  English  (part-time),  B.F.A.,  M.Ed.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

William  LeGette  Blytlie,  Writer-in-Residence  (part-time),  B.A.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Litt.D.,  Davidson  College 

Norman  Jackson  Boger,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  English,  B.A.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte;  M.A.,  University  of  Florida 

Stephen  Bert  Bondy,  Lecturer  in  Education  and  Psychology  (part-time),  B.A., 
M.A.,  Eastern  New  Mexico  University;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 

Linda  Carole  Booth,  Instructor  in  Music  (part-time),  B.Mus.,  University  of  Texas; 
M.A.,  University  of  Iowa 

Ronald  Earl  Booth,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music,  B.Mus.,  University  of  Texas; 
M.Mus.,  Indiana  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 

Larry  Charles  Bostian,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education,  B.S., 
North  Carolina  State  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill;  D.Ed.,  University  of  Virginia 

Joseph  Floyd  Boykin,  Jr.,  Librarian,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Florida  State  University 

Robert  Franklin  Brabham,  Jr.,  Order  Librarian,  B.A.,  Furman  University; M.Ln. 
Emory  University 
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Doris  Anne  Bradley,  Technical  Services  Librarian,  A.B.,  Wilson  College-  B  S   in 
L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

GeMldAPapI!  *™&W,Lecmrer  in  Philosophy  (part-time)),  B.A.,  LaSalle  College; 
M.A.,  Ph.D..  Northwestern  University 

Gerifnd,inRBMadyM'4,SS'^' ^ofessoro) 'Nursing,  B.A.,  University  of  South  Caro- 

Caralin;   M  N     F  n^   °-f  S°Uth  Car°'ina;  B-S'N"  U™ersity  of  South 

Carolina,  M.N. ,  tmory  University 

Saul  Brenner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  B.A.  Brooklyn  College- 
Univ      '  m         Un,versity;  M-A-.   Brooklyn   College;  Ph.D.,   New   York 

*Edith  Perryman  Blocker,  Professor  of  Nursing,  R.N.,  University  of  Pennsylvania; 
Chic™''  UmVerSlty  0f  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  A.M.,  University  of 

Karl  Eberhard  Bromm,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering   B  S  E  E 
University  ot  Florida;  M.S.E.E.,  Florida  Institute  of  Technology  ai,±-L- 

Dayid     Adams    Brown,    Lecturer    in    Engineering    (part-time)  B  S      Clemson 
University;  M.S.,  University  of  Florida  ''        '    Llemson 

James  Stephen  Browning,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  (part-time))    B  S  C  E     MS 
North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh  tf.s.L.t,.,  M.S., 

MaMarA£t  Ph^  l&m,4*SbJ%t  frof^or  of  English.  A.B.,  Marshall  University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Stephen  Noel  Bryant,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  B.A.   M  A    North 
Texas  State  Umversity;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida  *■>  *»•■*-.  norm 

MaCoiWmM  A8"?6'  Ass°ciate  Professor  of  Education,  B.A.,  Belmont  Abbey 
Chapd  HU1        Georgetown  Un'v«sity;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 

Fa%t%^^ke{ffiitZt^atalogUe¥brartm-  B-A->  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo;  M.L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

G'ZSReAheiI„Bre;  Ch7™'l-  garment  of  English,  and  Professor  of  Eng- 

SS&Hffi  ffiS^s^asSS' Dlplome  d'Etudes' Univeisity 

Walker  Hail  Busby,  Jr     Laboratory  Instructor  in  Chemistry  (part-time)    A  B 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  lP  >'         " 

!   CliT0endnes1eeeXa,ldre    ^^   /'"m'"°'-    »    Architecture,    B.S.,    University    of 
(  ^olm&Fversay3^^  °/W  A"B"  M,a""  °«^  MA->  *">. 

;  St"sas2a^^''^''  ab-  Ersk-  ^ 

|  EUnUniver°!tyS  Cadde"'  Associate  ^ofessor  of  Nursing,  B.S.N.E.,  M.S.N.,  Duke 
Fr1fe*^^  B.S., 


*On    leave    of  absence   fall   semester    1972-73. 
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Janie  Miller  Caiiton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing,  B.S.,  Lenoir-Rhyne  College; 
M.S.,  Emory  University 

Ann  Cathey  Carver,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  Limestone  College;  M.A., 
University  of  Arkansas;  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

Susan  Fishman  Cernyak,  Instructor  in  German,  B.A.,  Southwest  Missouri  State 
College;  M.A.,  University  of  Kansas 

John  Bryant  Chase,  Jr.,  Dean,  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning,  and 
Professor  of  Education,  A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Charles  Burnon  Christie,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  B.S.E.E.,    I 
Milwaukee  School  of  Engineering;  M.E.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

James  William  Clay,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Marshall 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Robert  Don  Clay,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  (part-time),  B.E.S.,  Brigham  Young 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

*Thomas  Childs  Cochran,  Robert  Lee  Bailey  Professor  of  History,  B.S.,  M.A.,  New 
York  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Cambridge;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania 

Robert  Joseph  Coleman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  B.S.E.E., 
M.S.E.E.,  Ph.D.,  Auburn  University 

Maribelle  Guin  Connerat,  Lecturer  in  Health  and  Physical  Education  (part-time), 
B.S.,  Woman's  College  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.S.P.H., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Robert  Ballard  Conrad,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Administration,  B.S., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

William  Marcus  Cooke,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Appalachian 
State  University;  Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

Barker  Dean  Corbett,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting,  B.S.B.A.,  M.A., 
University  of  Florida;  C.P. A. 

William  Barnet  Harold  Corkey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion, 
B.A.,  Queen's  University,  Belfast,  North  Ireland;  M.A.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Susan  Smythe  Crane,  Assistant  Technical  Services  Librarian,  B.A.,  Pfeiffer 
College;  M.S. L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Thomas  Edward  Crippen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering  Mechanics,  B.A.,  A  & 
M  College  of  Texas;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Texas  A  &  M  University 

James  Carroll  Crosthwaite,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  Anderson 
College;  M.A.,  DePauw  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Deane  Lomax  Crowell,  Lecturer  in  Education  (part-time),  A.B.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill 

John  Tindel  Cuttino,  Lecturer  in  Medical  Technology  (part-time),  B.Sc,  College 
of  Charleston;  M.D.,  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina;  L.L.D.,  College  of 
Charleston 

William  Albert  Dailey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Voice,  B.M.E.,  Bethany  College; 
M.M.E.,  Indiana  University;  Ph.D.,  Catholic  University 


*Spring   semester   only. 
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James  Clarence  Darner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  B.Sc,  M  Sc    Ph  D    Ohio 
State  University 

V°ySi  PL  Davis'  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  University  of  Kentucky 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Calvin  CooUdge  Davis,  Lecturer  in  Education  (part-time),  A.B.,  Johnson  C.  Smith 
University;  M.A.Ed.,  New  York  University 

Donald  Eugene  Davis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering   B  S  M  E 
Christian  Brothers  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Arkansas;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Florida  ' 

♦William    Young    Davis,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,    B.A      Furman 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia 

Howard  Travis  DeUmen,  Lecturer  in  Medical  Technology  (part-time)   B  S    Murrv 
State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia 

Judith   Brewer   Delliriger,  Laboratory  Instructor  in   Biology   (part-time)    B  S 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Mary  Rebecca  Denny,  Professor  of  English,  Emeritus,  B.A.,  Salem  College-  M  A 
Duke  University  "' 

Louis    Diamant     Chairman,    Department    of  Psychology,    and   Professor    of 
Psychology,  B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  University;  Ph.D.,  Yeshiva  University 

Luca  DiCecco,  Chairman,  Department  of  Creative  Arts,  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Music,  B.Mus.,  M.Mus.,  Indiana  University 

Geraldine   Dillard,  Lecturer  in  History  (part-time),   B.A.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte;  M.A.,  Atlanta  University 

Susan  Waldrop  Donckers,  Laboratory'  Instructor  in  Nursing  (part-time)    B  S  N 
University  of  Virginia  /.■•., 

Dennis    Daniel    Dorin,   Instructor   in   Political   Science,    B.A.,    Arizona    State 
University;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia 

Meyer    Drucker,    Assistant    Professor    of  Business    Administration     B  S  B  A 
University  of  South  Carolina;  M.A.,  American  University;  J.D.,  University  of 
South  Carolina;  C.P.A. 

Tho,m?s  ?avid  DuBois<  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.A.,  McMurry  College- 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University  ' 

Kenneth  Malcolm  Dunkley,  Instructor  in  History,  A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

John    Lowry    Eatman,   Assistant   Professor   of  Business  Administration     BS 
Atlantic  Christian  College;  M.S.,  Virginia  Commonwealth  University  Ph  D  ' 
University  of  South  Carolina 

NaMyAC'l,iirer?<1^ards'  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  B.A.,  Agnes  Scott  College; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Susan    Horton    Eiland,    Laboratory   Instructor   in    Biology'    (part-time)     B  A 
Vanderbilt  University  '    '' 

^'p"'"  EHiott,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  B.S.,  Mississippi 
State  University ;  M.S.,  University  of  Southern  California 

Seth  Howard  Ellis,  Director  of  Summer  Sessions  and  Evening  Programs  and  Pro- 
fessor of  English,  A.B.,  University  of  Delaware;  A.M.,  University  of  Missouri- 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California 

*On    military    leave   of  absence    1972-73. 
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*Mary  Rodriguez  Embry,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S.,  Southwestern  at 
Memphis;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill 

Elizabeth  Anne  Emish,  Instructor  in  Speech,  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Cincinnati 

Jack  Burnie  Evett,  Assistant  Professor  of  Environmental  Engineering,  B.S.,  M.S., 
University  of  South  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  Texas  A&M  University 

Charles  Denton  Fernald,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.S.,  University  of 
Massachusetts;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

Gary  Paul  Ferraio,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.A.,  Hamilton  College; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

Pamela  W.  Fenaro,  Lecturer  in  Education  (part-time),  A.B.,  University  of 
Rochester;  M.A.,  Syracuse  University 

Thomas  Patrick  Fidelle,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  (part-time),  B.S.,  Tufts 
University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Massachusetts 

Stephen  Michael  Fishman,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy,  A.B.,  Columbia 
College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Daniel  William  Fleitas,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  B.S.P.,  University 
of  Florida;  B.A.,  University  of  South  Florida;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

Beatrice  Susan  Fletcher,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Geology  (part-time),  B.A., 
Duke  University 

Theodore  Roger  Fletcher,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Geography  (part-time),  B.A., 
Duke  University 

Ray  Jennings  Flynn,  Lecturer  in  Sociology  (part-time),  B.A.,  Carson-Newman 
College;  M.R.Ed.,  Southern  Baptist  Seminary;  M.S.W.,  Virginia  Common- 
wealth University 

Beverly  Odom  Ford,  Counselor  for  the  Black  Studies  Program  and  Instructor  in 
Psychology,  A.B.,  Talladega  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte 

Thomas  Robert  Forrest,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.S.,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Laura  Page  Freeh,  Lecturer  in  History  (part-time),  A.B.,  Vassar  College;  M.A., 
Winthrop  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

David  Edwin  Frye,  Lecturer  in  Education  and  Sociology  (part-time),  B.A.,  Mich- 
igan State  University;  B.D.,  McCormick  Seminary;  M.S.,  Indiana  State 
University 

Nancy  Cooke  Fuqua,  Instructor  in  English,  B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte;  M.F.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Karl  Michael  Gabriel,  Chairman,  Department  of  Foreign  Languages,  and  Professor 
of  German,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Vienna 

Roselyn  Langley  Gaither,  Instructor  in  Music,  A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill;  M.Mus.,  Converse  College 

Ted  H.  Gallier,  Lecturer  in  Accounting  (part-time),  A.B.,  University  of  New 
Mexico;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  University 

Daniel  Gerald  Garcia,  Instructor  in  Health  and  Physical  Education,  B.S.,  Cal- 
ifornia State  College  at  Los  Angeles;  M.S.,  Northwestern  State  Univetsity 


*On    leave    of  absence    1972-73. 
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Maud  Florance  Gatewood,  Associate  Professor  of  Art,  A.B.,  The  Woman's  College 
of  The  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A.,  Ohio  State  University 

Halu  aLe0d?  S3'1,',"'  '"'  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  Wake  Forest  College- 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 

Claudia  Jay   Gerhardt,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Nursing  (part-time)     B  S  N 
University  of  Cincinnati  ' 

Jonn?^art,,Gerhardt'  Assista"'  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering   B  S    MS 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Cincinnati  ' 

ROR^ff,wtQTpGeAtWickV4.SS/ffl'U,/>0/^°''  °f  Relipon.B.A.,  University  of 
Buffalo,  S.T.B.,  General  Theological  Seminary;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

Virfinia  AShnu  £e^'n'  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration,  B.S  B  A 
M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Arkansas 

ROMrl  H»^Grbs?n^ss°ciate  Profess  of  Chemistry,  A.B.,  Erskme  College; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Robert  Milnor  Gleaves,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish,  B.A.,  David  Lipscomb 
College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University  P         D 

Barbara  Ann  Goodnight,  Chairman,  Department  of  Sociology,  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociologyy ,  B.S.,  Texas  Woman's  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Louisiana 
State  University 

Cloyd  Smith  Goodrum,  Jr.,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.A.E.,  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Ernest  Carter  Grant,  Chairman,  Department  of  Engineering  Technology,  and  As- 
KiiZr  »feST,  ?7f \ectrical Engineering,  B.S.,  B.S.E.E.,  M.S.,  North  Carolina 
State  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan 

ROVhgiT!iaaterS  Grey' Imtntc1or  in  E"Sl'sl'.  A.B.,  Brown  University;  University  of 

DOU&l^v^n^%l,ASSOC^e-  Pr°feSS°r  °f  Psychology,  B.S.,  Florida  State 
university,  Fn.D.,  Syracuse  University 

""mfJi  HnCFHneyi',Jr"^f°"^,  Pr?fessor  of  Education.  A.B.,  Duke  University; 
M.Ld.,  D.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

^mb"^ 

Clifton  Henry  Hammond,  Staff  Research  Assistant  in  Education  (part-time)   A  A 
Central  Piedmont  Community  College;  A.B.,  University  of  Georgia  '    " 

Dona    Harton    Haney,    Laboratory    Instructor    in    Nursing    (part-time)     BS 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  A 

Amanda  Lou  Harmon,  Serials  Cataloguer,  B.A.,  M.S.L.S.,  Syracuse  University 

MannTUrnf  H?T*\  '"stnict°r  m  English,   A.B.,  Livingstone  College;  M.Ed 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Gary  Eugene  Josh  Haskett  .Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  A.B.,  University  of 

SffiSMSSB?^ San  Francisco  state  CoU^  Ph-D"  *****  °< 
^^^Xc^^^Z&^^^s- HeideIberg  CoUe- 

SUeCharlonue00d  "^  lmtmCt°r  '"  NursinS,  B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
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Shirley  Brice  Heath,  Lecturer  in  Sociology  (part-time),  B.A.,  Lynchburg  College; 
M.A.,  Ball  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Herbert  Hechenbleikner,  Professor  of  Biology,  A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

James  Stoy  Hedges,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.S.,  Purdue  University ;  M.A., 
Indiana  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska 

John  Richard  Hedstrom,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Kansas 

Jill  Riggins  Helms,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Chemistry  (part-time),  B.S. 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Harper  Thomas  Higgins,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Business 
Administration,  B.S.,  Presbyterian  College;  M.Ed.,  The  Woman's  College  of 
The  University  of  North  Carolina 

Philip  Elwin  Hildreth,  Dean,  College  of  Science  and  Mathematics,  and 
Distinguished  Professor  of  Biology,  A.B.,  Dartmouth  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Esther  Page  Hill,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  Education,-  B.S.,  M.A.,  Columbia 
University 

James  Thomas  Hindman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  and  Theater,  B.S.,  Loyola 
University;  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia 

Gene  Richard  Hogan,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  A.B.,  Hendrix  College;  M.S., 
American  University  of  Beirut,  Lebanon;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Illinois 

Locke  Holland,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Education,  A.B.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.T., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Edward  Warren  Hopper,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish,  B.A.,  North  Texas  State 
University;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri 

Karen    Hodges   Horton,  Instructor   in    English,    A.B.,    Pfeiffer  College;  M.A.,  i 

University  of  Arkansas 

Gerald  Houghton,  Professor  of  Engineering  Science,  B.Sc,  University  of  London;  < 
M.Sc,  Ohio  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  London 

Ellen  Farmer  Howell,  Lecturer  in  Art  (part-time),  B.F.A.,  M.F.A.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Frances  Bobbitt  Hoyle,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish,  Emeritus,  A.B.,  The 
Woman's  College  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A.,  New  York 
University 

Lucielle  Gwaltney  Hunter,  Lecturer  in  English  (part-time),  A.B.,  Queens  College; 
M.A.T.,  Winthrop  College 

Martha  Strawn  Hybel,  Instructor  in  Art,  B.A.,  Florida  State  University;  M.F.A., 
Ohio  University 

Nish  A.  Jamgotch,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science,  B.A.,  M.A., 
University  of  Minnesota;  Ph.D.,  The  Claremont  Graduate  School 

James  Norfleet  Jarrell,  Instructor  in  Geography  and  Geology,  B.S.,  M.A.T., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

John  Edward  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  (part-time),  B.Sc,  Duke 
University;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Edinburgh 

Marinell  Hargrove  Jernigan,  Dean,  College  of  Nursing,  and  Professor  of  Nursing, 
B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Alabama 
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Lyman    Lucius   Johnson,  Instructor  in   History.B.A.,  Tufts   University    MA 
University  of  Rhode  Island  y '  ' 

^'coUe^  eMK0^T'!nrt'uCtO%%Bi0l°gy<  A-B"  Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
at  ChipelHiU  ^  g'a:  '  Univeislty  of  North  Carolina 

*PhiUip  Eugene  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S.,  Appalachian 
State  University;  M.A.  George  Peabody  College;  M.A.,  American  University 
Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College  * 

Leon  PauL  Jorgensen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  B.B.A.,  University  of 
Georgia;  M.A.,  University  of  Washington;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

R^^°^son,  Assistant  Professor  of  History-,  B.A..  Brooklyn  College-  M  A 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin  5  ' 

Shy-Ming  Ju,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S.,  National  Taiwan 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Harry    Gus   Karras,   Lecturer   in   Psychology    (part-time),    B.S      MA      Ph  D 
University  of  South  Carolina  '  ■"' 

Jeffrey  O'Neal  Kelley,  Lecturer  in  Religion  (part-time),  B.A.,  University  of 
Arkansas;  M.Div.,  Southeastern  Seminary  university  ot 

Marjorie  Gladding  Kelley  Lecturer  in  Sociology  (part-time),  M.A.,  University  of 
Chicago;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 

'XJfefelffiK  *  Hea"h  ^  PhyS'Cal  EdUCati°n-  M-  MA- 

MiCMaA  ^an  Kewm,  Instructor  in  English,  B.A.,  Western  Michigan  University 
M.A.,  University  of  Michigan  ' 

Rhyn  Hyun  Kim,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering  B  S  M  E  Seoul 
National  University;  M.S.M.E.,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 

Joseph  Harold  Kingery,  Instructor  in  Health  and  Physical  Education  and  Assistant 

faZ^&SB^x'AS?^-'  B-A- Shoner  CoUege;  M™> 

D^S£m^  «**«**.  B-A-.  DePauw 

James  Richard  Kuppers, Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  University  of  Florida- M  S 
Louisiana  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

PetM  And.neahmai;  1ss,fmn  ^ofessor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  St.  Thomas  College; 
M.A.,  Indiana  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Larry  Michael  Lance  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Bowling  Green 
State  University,  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 

LuAlice  Wren  Law,  Instructor  in  Spanish,  A.B.,  Randolph-Macon  Woman's 
College;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia  s 

Miriam  Almaguer  Leiva,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S.  Guilford 
College;  M. A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

^W5SK T Professor  ofNursing- BS-' Queens  CoU^e; 

*On    leave   of  absence   spring  semester    1972-73. 
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Gaines  Howard  Liner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  B.S.,  North  Carolina 
State  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Clemson  University 

Cheng  Liu,  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  B.S.C.E.,  National  Taiwan 
University  ;M.S.C.E.,  West  Virginia  University 

Gary  Thomas  Long,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  Wake  Forest 
University;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh;  Ph.D.,  University 
of  Waterloo 

Jerry  Dennis  Lord,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D. 
University  of  Georgia 

Thomas  Ramsey  Lucas,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S.,  University  o! 
Florida;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technologj 

Schley  Roosevelt  Lyons,  Chairman,  Department  of  Political  Science,  am 
Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science,  B.S.,  B.A.,  Shepherd  College;  M.A." 
Ph.D.,  American  University 

I 
Joseph  Darryl  McCall,  St.,  Professor  of  English,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  o 
Florida 

William  Joseph  McCoy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  A.B.,  M.A. 
Western  Kentucky  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 

James  Ray  McGee,  Lecturer  in  Medical  Technology  (part-time),  B.S.,  Florid 
Southern  College;  M.T. 

Ralph  O.  McLeod,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish,  B.Ed.,  University  of  Toledo 
M.A.T.,  University  of  New  Mexico 

Pierre  Macy,  Professor  of  French,  Emeritus,  Bachelier  es  lettres,  University  o 
Nancy;  Licencie  es  lettres,  University  of  Dijon;  Agrege  des  lettres,  Docteur  e 
lettres,  University  of  Paris 

Irene  Newcomb  Maddox,  Instructor  in  Music  (part-time),  B.A.,  M.M.Ed.,  Nort 
Texas  State  University 

Robert  Lee  Maddox,  Instructor  in  Music  (part-time),  B.A.,  M.M.Ed.,  North  Texa 
State  University 

Anthony  James  Maitland,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology',  B.S.,  Columbi 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Edward  George  Malmgren,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics.B.A.,  Lake  Fores 
College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 

Hassel  Dean  Marion,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  B.S.,  M.S.W.,  University  o 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Eleanor  Mallory  Markham,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Duk 
University 

Hoyle  Henry  Martin,  Coordinator  for  Extension  and  Continuing  Educatio 
Programs  and  Lecturer  in  Economics,  A.B.,  Benedict  College;  M.A.,  Syracus 
University 

Sandra  Nicholson  Martin,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Psychology  (part-time),  B.A 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University 

Julian  Dewey  Mason,  Jr.,  Professor  of  English,  A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolin 
at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers;  Ph.D.,  Universit 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Thomas  Fuller  Mason,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art,  B.S.,  Stephen  F.  Austin  Stat 
College;  M.F.A.,  University  of  Iowa 
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Thomas  Nelson  Masters,  Lecturer  in  Biology  (part-time),  B.S.,  Eastern  Illinois 
University;  Ph.D.,  Loyola  University 

v;  William  Stephan  Mathis,  Dean,  College  of  Humanities,  and  Professor  of  Music 
BMus  Stetson  University;  M.Mus.,  University  of  Michigan;  Ph.D  Florida 
Mate  University 

James  Francis  Matthews.  Professor  of  Biology,  A.B.,  Atlantic  Christian  College; 
M.S.,  Cornell  University;  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

Ruth  Nichols  Mauldin  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  B.S.,  Duke  University 
M.S.,  University  ot  Alabama  y  ' 

Ber£LL£°nS  n  ?Wf  \Direct°r  °f  Black  Studies  and  Assistant  Professor  of 
Education  B.A.,  Johnson  C.  Smith  University;  M.A.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Greensboro 

TeiriU  Wayne  Mayes  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  B.S.,  Western  Kentucky 
University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University"  Kentucky 

BillUn1ivrernshyMelt0n'  AsS'Stant  Professor  of  Physics,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Oklahoma  State 

,  Edward    Fulton    Menhinick,   Associate    Professor    of  Biology;    B.A      Emory 
University;  M.S.,  Cornell  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia 

Charles  Seeley  Merrill  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  B.A.,  M.A.,  North  Texas 
State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

"''K  *,  wf  ^eyfr  I,mn,ctor  ">  EnSlish,  B.A.,  William  Paterson  College; 
M.A.,  University  of  Connecticut  B 

t'  ^'a     nentWethter  T^11:  LreCtUrer  '"  Busmess  Administration  (part-time) 
I       CafonnUaTch%yemiU°rth  Car°lma  at  Ch-totto:  IJJ-  ^ersityV  Nor/h 

Ganesh  P.  Mohanty,  /Issoriare  /Vo/ewo/-  o/  Engineering  Science    B  Sc     Utfcil 
JecVhenroS!oygyM-S-  MiChlgan  Tech"°'«  University;  pU,  Sis  Ins^e  of 

Jerry  Ann  Moore,  Instructor  in  Nursing,  B.S.N.,  University  of  Virginia-  MSN 
.cmory  University  °        '  ' 

''  WU^1i/ldr^T'  A  "/"TV"  ^f  ™*  ******  Education  and  Assistant 
S™.  Cc"7c/'.  A-A-.  Anderson  Junior  College;  B.A.  Shorter  College- 
M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  snorter  college, 

cSaa.Vpel  HiJT''   ^'^   ^^  Ph"D-   UnivM^   °f  N°^ 
i 
'Betty    Scaggs    Moran,    Laboratory    Instructor    in    Nursing    (part-time)     BS 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  ''  ' 

^UnSr    MOrga"'   /"Sfn,cfo''   ''"   M<™'*    B-S-N.,   Winston-Salem   State 

r°w2  fDea"  M°rk'  -ff  oc/cre  fto/mor  of  Education,  B.A.,  Luther  College-  M  A 
Western  Carolina  University;  D.Ed.,  University  of  Florida  ^ouege>  M-A- 

•DanMLA,CphnnMOFmU'  A\fCiate.  Pr°fessor  of  History.  B.A.,  Wake  Forest  CoUege; 
m.a.,  rti.U.,  Emory  University 
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Michael  Mosley,  Instructor  in  Music,  B.Mus.,  Hardin-Simmons  University;  M.Mus., 
Indiana  University 

Robert  John  Mundt,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  A.B.,  University  of 
South  Dakota;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 

Harvey  Frank  Murphy,  Chairman,  Department  of  Health  and  Physical  Education; 
Director  of  Athletics;  and  Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  B.S.,  Troy  State  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Illinois 

Sam   Bernard   Nadler,   Jr.,    Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,   B.S.,  j 
Tulane  University;  M. A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia 

Theodore  Ray  Newell,  Instructor  in  Architecture,  A.B.,  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley 

Anne  Royall  Newman,  Instructor  in  English,  B.A.,  University  of  South  Carolina; 
M.A.,  University  of  Iowa 

Nilo  Anthony  Niccolai,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Carnegie-Mellon  University 

Phylis  F.  Niccolai,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  (part-time),  B.S.,  Carnegie-Mellon 
University 

*Catherine  Nicholson,  Professor  of  Speech  and  Theater,  B.A.,  Flora  MacDonald 
College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D., 
Northwestern  University 

Katherine  Lowry  Nix,  Assistant  Catalogue  Librarian,  B.A.,  Southern  Illinois 
University ;  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois 

David  Eugene  Nixon,  Director  of  the  Computer  Center  and  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  B.S.,  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State  College;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina 
State  University  at  Raleigh 

Walter  Endre  Norem,  Chairman,  Department  of  Engineering  Science,  Mechanics, 
and  Materials,  and  Associate  Professor  of  Engineering  Materials,  B.S.,  Case 
Institute  of  Technology;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 

John  Henry  Norman,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  A.B.,  Erskine  College;  M.A., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Jo  Ann  Norris,  Instructor  in  Nursing,  B.S.N.,  East  Carolina  University;  M.N., 
Emory  University 

Edward  Samuel  Oberhofer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  B.S.,  North  Carolina 
State  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 

Thomas  Johnson  O'Brien,  Instructor  in  Business  Administration,  A.B.,  Davidson 
College;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Douglas  Milton  Orr,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor,  of  Geography,  B.A.,  Davidson 
College;  M.B. A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Ronald  Stephen  Ostrowski,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  A. A.,  Wright  Junior 
College;  B.S.,  M.S.,  Northern  Illinois  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Notre 
Dame 

Allan  Van  Palmer,  Dean,  College  of  Business  Administration,  and  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Business  Administration,  B.S.,  Iowa  State  University;  M.B. A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Robert  Kwang  Chang  Pao,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  (part-time),  B.S.,  National 
Taiwan  Cheng  Kung  University ;  M.S.,  Kansas  State  University 

*On    leave    of  absence    1972-73. 
TLA 


William  Macfarlane  Park,  Director,  Foreign  Language  Laboratory,  and  Instructor 
in  German,  Certificate,  High  School  of  Sterling  Scotland;  M'.A.,  University  of 
Edinburgh  J 

Frank  Erlescourt  Parker,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Education,  B.S.,  Belmont  Abbey 
College;  M.A.,  Fisk  University 

Lawrence    Huitt    Parrott,   Lecturer   in    Medical    Technology'   (part-time)     BS 
Davidson  College;  M.D.,  Duke  University  ''  ' 

Karl  David  Patterson,  Assistant  Professor  of  History.  B.S.,  MA  Syracuse 
University;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University  '  aymcuse 

Charles  Edward  Pemberton,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Health,  Physical  Education  and 
lntramurals,  B.S.,  Eastern  Kentucky  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Kentucky 

Carolyn  Freeman  Pellerin,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  (part-time)  B  S  Nortli 
Georgia  College;  M.S.,  Clemson  University  '   " 

Henry  Arthur  Pellerin,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  B.S.,  University  of 
Southwestern  Louisiana;  Ph.D.,  Clemson  University 

Ed"^  1^r,r?il,e  PennulSer-  Reference  Librarian,  B.A.,  Flora  MacDonald  College- 
M. A.,  University  of  Denver 

^PnlW  lT&  Lrah,°rT%  Imtmctor  '"  Cursing  (part-time),  A.B.,  Coker 
College,  B.S.N.,  Columbia  University 

Edward  Spaulding  Perzel,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  B.A..  M  A  University 
of  Cincinnati;  Ph.D.,  Rutgers,  The  State  University     '  '  Y 

George  William  Peterson,  Lecturer  in  Education  (part-time),  B.A.,  Duquesne 
University;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Pittsburgh  ^uqutsne 

RiCMrdII^ivfeUf  ^^  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  B.S.,  Texas  A  & 
UnivUertrofyColorSadCoE--    Lanm    SW"    Cdh"B    °f   Tedl"°l0^   M'S'C-E- 

Mul%^&TvZ^Sish  (part'time}'  BA- Georgia  state  Un,versity; 

Olive  Bradley  Pistor  Documents  Librarian,  B.A.,  Hunter  College;  M.Ed.,  Lmfield 
College;  M.L.S.,  University  of  Oregon 

Stephen  Edward  Pitt,  Staff  Research  Assistant  in  Education  (part-time)    B  A 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  '' 

Daniel    John    Pleasants    Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,    A.B.     MAT 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  ' 

^'omah^  P'°Ser'  Assistant  P>'°fessor  of  History,  B.G.E.,  M.A.,  University  of 

Pamela  Merrill  Pollak,  Lecturer  in  Education  (part-time),  B.A.,  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Buffalo;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

ViC«,v^,UiRPc;0"a^  Chfman-  Department  of  Physics,  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Physics,  B.Sc.Case  Institute  of  Technology;  Ph.D.,  Washington  University 

Robert  Milo  Porterfield,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  B.S.  Wake  Forest  University 
M.A.,  Appalachian  State  University  y  ' 

Douglas  Fuller  Powers,  Distinguished  Professor  of  Education,  B.S.  .Tennessee 
Technological  University;  MS.,  University  of  Virginia;  M.D.,  Baylor  University 

Judith  Louise  Pies\ei  Jnstructor  in  Philosophy.  A.B.,  BaldwinAVallace  College 
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Ronald   Lee  Priebe,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,   B.S.M.E. 
Valparaiso  University;  M.S.M.E.,  University  of  Illinois 

Mary  Williams  Proctor,  Operating  Room  Instructor  in  Nursing  (part-time),  R.N. 

Winston  Hugh  Puttick,  Lecturer  in  Psychology  and  Associate  in  the  Institute  for 
Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service,  B.A.,  University  of  Minnesota;  M.R.C., 
Ed.D,  University  of  Florida 

Julian  Warren  Pyles,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  A.B.,  Fisk  University;  A.M., 
University  of  Michigan 

Joseph  Edward  Quinn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S.,  University  of 
Dayton;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 

William  Earl  Rackley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  and  Theater,  A.B.,  East 
Carolina  College;  M.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

John  Alexander  Ramsey,  Lecturer  in  Economics  (part-time)/,  B.S.B.A.,  M.B.A., 
Bowling  Green  State  University 

James  Dennis  Rash,  Dean  of  Students  and  Instructor  in  Business  Administration, 
B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  J.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Patricia  Kea  Rea,  Instructor  in  English,  B.A.,  Mt.  Scholastica  College;  M.A., 
University  of  Iowa 

Selmon  Kytle  Reed,  Instructor  in  Economics  and  Business  Administration, 
B.S.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  American  University 

Robert  Charles  Reimer,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  B.A.,  University  of 
Wisconsin;  M. A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas 

Betty  Baker"  Reiter,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  (part-time).  B.A.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  M.S.,  Clemson  University;  M.S.,  University  of 
Hawaii 

Harold  Braun  Reiter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S.,  Louisiana  State 
University ;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Clemson  University 


George  Seymour  Rent,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology ,  A.B.,  Marietta  College; 
M^A.,  University  of  Delaware;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

Robert  William  Rieke,  Chairman,  Department  of  History,  and  Professor  of 
History,  B.A.,  Carleton  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Almeda  Hunt  Rippy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  A.B.,  Paine  College;  M.A., 
Columbia  University 

Barbara  Ballard  Robbins,  Instructor  in  Education,  B.A.,  Queens  College;  M.A., 
University  of  South  Carolina 

John  Brawner  Robbins,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  A.B.,  Hampton-Sydney 
College;  Ph.D.,  Rice  University 

Hugh  Livingston  Roberts,  Instructor  in  Sociology,  B.A.,  Elon  College;  M.A., 
Appalachian  State  University 

Perry  Melvin  Robinson,  Instructor  in  English,  B.A.,  University  of  Oklahoma; 
M.A.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Edwin  Lee  Rogers,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Business 
Administration,  A.B.,  Lenoir  Rhyne  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Wilhelmena  Craine  Rollins,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  B.S.,  Johnson  C. 
Smith  University;  M.A.,  North  Carolina  College 
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Benjamin  Houston  Romine,  Jr.,  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  and  Assistant 
Professor  of  Education,  B.A.,  Florida  State  University;  M.A  PhD  Duke 
University 

Russell   Gene    Rose,  Instructor   in    French,    B.A.,   Wilmington   College-  MA 
University  of  Kentucky  ' 

Waiter  John  Roth,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S.,  University  of 
Michigan;  Ph.D.,  University  of  New  Mexico 

Nicole  Marguerite  Rothe,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  B.A.,  Longwood  College- 
M.A.,  Middlebury  College  ' 

Constance  Re  Rothwell,  Lecturer  in  English  (part-time),  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of 
Michigan  ' 

Bobbie  Haynes  Rowland,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  A.B.,  M  S  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

John    Alfred    Rune,    Assistant   Professor    of  Business    Administration     B  A 
Valparaiso  University;  M.B.A.,  Indiana  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

Harvey  Elliot  Sadoff,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  B.A.,  M.S.E.,  Brooklyn 
College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Edward  Byron  St.  Clair,  Assistant  Professor  of  Religion,  B. A.,  George  Washington 
University ;  B.D.,  Southeastern  Seminary ;  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Paul  Antonius  Saman,  Associate  Professor  of  French,  Ph.D.,  Charles  University 

Lonnie  Delores  Sanders,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Nursing  (part-time)    B  S  N 
Winston-Salem  State  University  /••••. 

Mary   Louise   Sapp,  Staff  Research  Assistant  in  Education  (part-time)    B  A 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  '    "' 

Joseph  Francis  Schell,  Chairman,  Department  of  Mathematics,  and  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  B.S.,  University  of  Dayton;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

Mozelle  Spainhour  Scherger,  Assistant  Reference  Librarian,  B.S.,  Appalachian 
State  Teachers  College;  B.S.L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Kermit  DuMont  Schmidt,  Counseling  Psychologist,  Counseling  Center  and 
Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  Bethel  College;  M.S..  Kansas' State 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland 

Norman  Willard  Schul,  Dean,  College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences;  Director 
institute   for    Urban   Studies   and   Community    Service;   and   Professor   of 
Geography,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Miami  University;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

i*Puane  Philip  Schultz,  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  Johns  Hopkins  University 
M.A.,  Syracuse  University ;  Ph.D.,  American  University 

Arlo  Willard  Schurle,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,   B.A     MA     Ph  D 
university  of  Kansas  >      -    •>       ■    •, 

BarVi^eterSMS|br,a,lla'  Lecn're/Jn  Accounting  (part-time),  B.A.,  University  of 
Virginia;  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee 

John  Altman  Seevers,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering   B  S    M  S 
University  of  California  at  Davis 

Jill  Dubisch  Shapiro,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.A..  Reed  College-  M  A 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 


*On    leave   of  absence    spring   semester    1972-73. 
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Morton  Shapiro,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of  Miami; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Alabama 

James  David  Shumaker,  Chairman,  Department  of  Philosophy,  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  A.B.,  Pfeiffei  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Florida  State 
University 

Mary  Veronica  Shumaker,  Lecturer  in  Medical  Technology  (part-time),  B.S., 
Belmont  Abbey  College;  M.S.,  Catholic  University  of  America;  M.T. 

Ronald  Bernard  Simono,  Director,  Counseling  Center,  and  Associate  Professor  of 
Psychology,  B.S.,  St.  Norbert  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Jefferson  Lynn  Simpson,  Instructor  in  Geography,  B.A.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Joseph  Austin  Slechta,  Professor  of  French,  B.A.,  New  York  University;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Tulane  University 

Clarence  Edwards  Smith,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  B.S.,  M.A.T., 
Ed.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Reginald  Bernard  Smith,  Lecturer  in  Black  Studies  (part-time),  B.A.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Vera  McGowan  Smith,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing,  R.N. ,  Central  Islip  State 
Hospital;  B.S.,  Seton  Hall  University;  M.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill 

William  Alexander  Smith,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  B.S.,  M.S., 
Clemson  College 

David  Sohn,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Texas 

Andrea  McEldeny  Solomon,  Instructor  in  History,  B.A.,  Duke  University;  M.A., 
University  of  Michigan 

Mary  Douglas  Stauffer,  Instructor  in  English,  B. A.,  Winthrop  College;  M.A., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Martha  Lawrence  Stewart,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  A.B.,  Winthrop 
College;  A.M.,  Duke  University 

Horace  Edward  Stoessel,  Lecturer  in  Education  (part-time),  B.D.,  Th.M.,  Union 
Seminary ;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Aberdeen 

Gerald  Whitney  Stone,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics.  B.S.,  Phoenix 
College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Arizona  State  University 

Alfred  Wright  Stuart,  Chairman,  Department  of  Geography  and  Earth  Science, 
and  Associate  Professor  of  Geography,  B.S.,  University  of  South  Carolina; 
M.S.,  Emory  University ;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Rainer  Stuper,  Instructor  in  Economics,  Diplom,  Goettingen  University;  Diplom 
Volkswirt,  Tuebingen  University 

Frances  Lovenia  Summerville,  Catalogue  Librarian,  B.A.,  St.  Andrews 
Presbyterian  College;  M.L.S.,  Peabody  College 

John  Allen  Swiger,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration,  B.S.B.A., 
University  of  Richmond;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Julia  Ann  Talbutt,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Psychology,  B.A.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
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William  John  Thomas,  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  B.A.,  Baldwin-Wallace  College- 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Case  Western  Reserve  University 

Frank  Leon  Tolar,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture,  B.S.,  Atlantic  Christian 
College;  M. A.,  East  Carolina  University 

Louis  Alfred  Trosch,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Business 
Administration,  B.A.,  Bethany  College;  M.A.,  George  Washington  University 
J.D.,  West  Virginia  University 

Mete  H.  Turan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture,  B.S.C.E.,  Roberts  College- 
M.S.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Elbert  Daymond  Turner,  Jr.,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  and  Professor  of 
Spanish,  B.A.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill 

Thomas  Coke  Turner,  Chairman,  Department  of  Accounting,  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Accounting,  B.S.,  Furman  University;  M.B.A.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  C.P.A. 

Thomas  George  Turner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  B.Mus.,  University  of 
Arizona;  M.Mus.,  University  of  Montana 

Raymond    Joseph    Twery,   Lecturer   in    Mathematics    (part-time),    B.S.,   M.A 
University  of  Illinois 

Richard    Kenneth    Van    Sciver,   Instructor    in    Music    (part-time),    B.S.,    M.A 
Columbia  University 

Lazaros  Anastasios  Varnas,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Certificate  British 
Institute;  M.A. ,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Betty  Jean  Verbal,  American  Council  on  Education  Administrative  Intern,  B.A., 
M.A.,  North  Carolina  Central  University;  D.A.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University 

Robert  Everett  Vermillion,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  A.B.,  King  College- 
MS.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Raymond  John  Visco,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Dale    Geraid    Wachowiak,    Counseling    Psychologist,    Counseling   Center    and 
Assistant    Professor    of  Psychology    A.B.,    University    of    Detroit;    M  A 
University  of  Toledo;  Ph.D.,  Southern  Illinois  University 

Wayne  Arthur  Walcott,  Instructor  in  Geography,  B.S.,  Western  Michigan 
University;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois 

Robert   Marsden   Wallace,  Professor  of  English,    A.B.,  Wofford  College;  AM 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Edward  Lowery  Walls,  Jr., Rush  S.  Dickson  Professor  of  Finance,  B.S  ,  University 
of  Maryland;  M.A.,  University  of  Nebraska;  D.B.A.,  Harvard  University 

John  Francis  Walsh,  Lecturer  in  Psychology  (part-time),  B.S.,  M.A.  Bradley 
University 

Thomas  David  Walsh,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistn',  A.B.,  University  of  Notre 
Dame;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Zelime  Amen  Ward,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science.  B.A.,  Our  Lady  of 
the  Lake  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

George  Calvin  Warren,  III,  Instructor  in  History,  B.A.,  Birmingham-Southern 
College;  M.A.,  University  of  Alabama 
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Burton  Howard  Wayne,  Chairman,  Department  of  Engineering  Analysis  and 
Design,  and  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  B.S.,  Michigan  State  College- 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 

David  Kenneth  Wheaton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.Th.,  Northwest 
Christian  College;  B.D.,  Texas  Christian  University;  M.A.,  Sam  Houston  State 
University; Ph.D.,  Oklahoma  State  University 

Susan  Richardson  Whisnant,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting,  B.A.,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  University  ;C. P. A. 

James  Daniel  White,  Jr., Instructor  in  Religion,  B.A.,  Campbell  College 

Kelly  Roosevelt  White,  Lecturer  in  French  (part-time),  A.B.,  Claflin  College- 
M.A.T.,  Indiana  University  ' 

Shirley  Parrott  Wilkins,  Gifts  and  Exchange  Librarian  (part-time),  B.S.  South 
Carolina  State  College;  M.S.L.S.,  Atlanta  University 

Robert  George  Williams,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Business 
Administration,  B.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  M.B.A.,  J.D.  Indiana 
University 

Wade  Dewey  Williams,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Psychology,  B.S.,  University  of  South 
Carolina 

Sadie  Hamrick  Williamson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration,  A.B., 
The  Woman's  College  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.S.,  University  of   - 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill ;  C.P.A. 

William    Jacob    Wilson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,    B.A.,   M.A.,   Ph.D 
University  of  Minnesota 

George  Windholz,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  City  College  of  New 
York;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Edyth    Farnham   Winningham,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Emeritus    AB 
University  of  North  Dakota;  A.M.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Loy  Halin  Witherspoon,  Chairman,  Department  of  Religion,  and  Professor  of 
Philosophy  and  Religion,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Duke  University;  Ph.D.,  Boston 
University 

Charles  Michael  Wold,  Lecturer  in  Sociology  (part-time),  B.A.,  Berea  College- 
M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Hazel  Drye  Wright,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S.,  Appalachian  State 
Teachers  College;  M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College 

John  Eveleth  Wrigley,  Associate  Professor  of  Histon',  A.B.,  M.A.,  St.  Charles 
Seminary  ;M. A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

William  David  Wubben  Chairman,  Department  of  Economics,  and  Professor  of 
Economics  and  Business  Administration,  B.Ph.,  M.B.A.,  University  of  Chicago- 
Ph.D.,  The  Claremont  Graduate  School  ' 

*Bertha  Harris  Wyland,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  A.B.,  The  Woman's  College 
of  The  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.F.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro 

Leroy  Sheppard  Young,  Instructor  in  Art,  A.B.,  Mercer  University;  M.F.A., 
University  of  Georgia 

Kathleen  M.  Yount,  Lecturer  in  Medical  Technology'  (part-time),  A.B.  Lenoir 
Rhyne  College;  M.T. 

*On    leave    of  absence    1972-73. 
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Michael    Christos    Zacharias,    Lecturer    in    Engineering    (part-time)     BSCE 
National    Technical    University    of  Athens;  M.S.C.E.,   Georgia   Institute' of 
Technology 

Herbert  Goddard  Zerof,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  A.B  Stetson 
University;  B.D.,  Th.M.,  Southeastern  Seminary;  Ed.D.  University  of 
Pennsylvania 
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Correspondence  Directory 

//,  after  reading  this  catalog,  you  have  further  questions,  or  wish  to 
make  specific  inquiries  about  the  programs  of,  or  admission  to,  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  please  look  below  to  find  the 
proper  office  to  contact. 

Admissions 

If  you  need  information  on  admissions  policies,  application  forms,  or 
wish  to  make  an  appointment  for  an  interview,  please  write  to: 

Director  of  Freshman  Admissions  Director  of  Transfer  Admissions 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  The  University  of  North  Carolina 

at  Charlotte  at  Charlotte 

UNCC  Station  or  UNCC  Station 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213 

AC  704/597-2211  AC  704/597-2212 

Student  Aid 

If  you  need  information  on  scholarships,  work  grants  or  loans,  please 
write  to: 

Director  of  Financial  Aid 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

UNCC  Station 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213 

AC  704/597-2239 

Campus  Housing 

If  you  have  questions  concerning  housing  on  campus,  please  write  to: 

Director  of  Housing 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

UNCC  Station 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213 

AC  704/597-2263 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  an  Equal  Opportunity 
Employer. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY 


The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  one  of  a  large  number 
of  new  universities  located  in  urban  areas.  The  development  of  these 
new  institutions  near  our  nation's  largest  cities  reflects  the 
contemporary  influence  of  urban  life.  The  city  is  the  laboratory  of  life  in 
America  today. 

UNCC  is  located  in  the  largest  urban  center  of  the  two  Carolinas.  With 
a  metropolitan  population  of  almost  400,000,  Charlotte  ranks  as  the 
largest  city  in  the  Piedmont  Crescent,  an  area  which  population  experts 
predict  will  become  the  fifth  largest  urban  complex  in  the  nation  by  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

UNCC  offers  its  students  the  opportunities  to  study  and  become 
involved  in  the  problems  of  life  in  the  city.  Many  distinguished  American 
universities  located  in  isolated  areas  are  taking  students  to  urban 
centers  in  order  that  they  may  study  the  city  first  hand,  taking 
advantage  of  the  wealth  of  cultural  opportunities  available  only  in  urban 
surroundings.  v 

Proximity  to  and  availability  of  meaningful  work  opportunities  both 
during  college  years  and  after  graduation  are  important  advantages 
provided  to  university  students  in  an  urban  setting. 


PURPOSE 

No  formal  statement  of  purpose  has  been  adopted  at  UNCC;  however, 
the  following  principles  have  been  agreed  upon: 

Recognizing  that  knowledge  is  man's  awareness  of  himself  and  the 
universe  and  that  learning  is  the  process  of  discovery  which  extends  the 
individual's  awareness,  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
exists  to  provide  an  environment  which  encourages  and  nurtures  the 
continuing  process  of  discovery. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  gives  first  priority  to 
the  development  of  excellence  in  undergraduate  teaching.  Moreover,  the 
University  is  dedicated  to  provide  both  graduate  and  undergraduate 
instruction,  as  well  as  research  opportunities,  in  the  basic  natural 
sciences,  the  social  sciences,  the  humanities,  the  fine  arts,  teacher 
education,  and  certain  professional  areas. 

Responding  to  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  urbanizing  society  in  which  it  is 
situated,  the  University  involves  itself  in  intellectual  and  cultural 
exchange  with  the  immediate  community  and  the  State  of  North 
Carolina. 


In  order  that  the  University  not  limit  its  horizons  to  the  boundary  of 
its  county,  state,  or  nation,  however,  there  is  an  emphasis  upon  inter- 
national issues  with  the  realization  that  much  of  learning— language, 
literature,  technology,  the  arts — is  international  in  origin  and  scope. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  committed  to  the 
concept  of  lifelong  learning  and  provides  opportunities  for  educational 


enrichment  and  renewal  to  members  of  the  public  in  addition  to  those 
enrolled  in  degree  and  credit  programs. 

In  its  relationship  with  students,  faculty  and  staff  members,  alumni 
and  the  public,  the  University  treats  each  person  as  an  individual, 
respecting  differences  and  guaranteeing  individual  rights  of  citizenship.' 

HISTORY 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  was  created  by  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly  in  1965.  The  legislation  made 
Charlotte  College,  UNCC's  predecessor  institution,  the  fourth  campus  of 
the  consolidated  University  of  North  Carolina. 

UNCC  can  trace  its  lineage  to  1946  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Charlotte  Center  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  The  center  became 
Charlotte  College  in  1949.  Offering  a  junior  college  curriculum,  the 
College  operated  under  the  Charlotte  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
until  1958  when  it  became  a  part  of  the  North  Carolina  community 
college  system.  In  1963,  Charlotte  College  became  a  four-year 
institution. 

Dr.  D.W.  Colvard  was  elected  the  first  Chancellor  of  the  Charlotte 
campus  on  January  28, 1966,  and  the  University  awarded  its  first  bacca- 
laureate degrees  in  May  of  that  year. 

Dr.  Bonnie  E.  Cone,  who  had  brought  the  institution  to  university 
status  as  President  of  Charlotte  College,  later  serving  as  Acting 
Chancellor,  was  appointed  Vice  Chancellor  for  Student  Affairs  and 
Community  Relations.  She  retired  in  1973  and  was  replaced  by  Dr. 
Douglas  M.  Orr,  Jr.  Dr.  Wm.  Hugh  McEniry  was  appointed  Vice 
Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  in  1967.  The  position  of  business 
manager  was  upgraded  to  a  vice  chancellorship  in  1971,  and  Louis 
Moelchert  was  appointed  to  that  position  in  1972.  The  administrative 
structure  was  rounded  out  with  the  establishment  of  a  vice  chancellor- 
ship of  development  in  1972.  Dr.  William  M.  Britt  was  appointed  the 
first  Vice  Chancellor  for  Development. 

To  give  leadership  to  the  academic  program  and  in  the  sharing  of 
academic  and  planning  responsibilities,  Division  Chairmen  were 
appointed  in  the  fall  of  1968.  When  the  University's  academic  divisions 
were  converted  into  colleges  in  1970,  the  Divison  Chairmen  were 
appointed  Deans  of  their  respective  colleges. 


THE  CAMPUS 

UNCC's  campus  is  located  eight  miles  north  of  downtown  Charlotte  on 
N.C.  Highway  49  near  its  intersection  with  U.S.  Highway  29,  and 
adjoining  Interstate  85. 

The  buildings  stand  on  a  rolling  campus  of  forest,  streams,  ponds  and 
fields  comprising  more  than  1,000  acres.  Distinctly  contemporary  in 


architecture  and  functional  in  use,  the  campus  offers  an  attractive  and 
comfortable  setting  in  which  the  student  may  spend  his  college  years. 
All  facilities,  except  for  some  large  activity  areas,  are  air-conditioned. 


ACCREDITATION 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  fully  accredited  by 
the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools,  the  North  Carolina 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  and  the  North  Carolina  Board 
of  Nursing.  The  University's  education  program  is  approved  for  teacher 
certification  by  the  North  Carolina  State  Department  of  Education. 
UNCC  is  also  on  the  approved  list  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 


FACULTY 

A  team  of  outstanding  educators  has  been  assembled  to  give  leader- 
ship to  a  basically  young  and  highly  qualified  faculty.  Faculty  members 
at  UNCC  have  accepted  the  challenges  of  building  a  new  institution. 
They  are  willing  to  sacrifice  the  stability  they  might  have  found  in 
established  universities  for  the  satisfaction  of  helping  to  build  a  new  and 
modern  university,  one  which  is  aware  of  and  receptive  to  its 
commitment  to  the  wider  community  it  serves. 


DEGREES 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  authorized  to  award 
the  following  degrees: 


Bachelor  of  Architecture 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

Bachelor  of  Creative  Arts 

Bachelor  of  Science 

Bachelor  of  Science 

in  Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Engineering 

Technology 

Master  of  Science  in 

Biology 


Master  of  Science  in 

Chemistry 

Master  of  Arts  in 

Education 

Master  of  Education 

Master  of  Arts  in 

Geography 

Master  of  Management 


For  a  full  description  of  the  above  degree  programs,  see  the  section 
entitled  Degrees  Offered,  beginning  on  page  38. 

EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAM 

Students  enrolling  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
are  able  to  choose  from  among  more  than  30  degree  options  in  25 
different  departments.  The  University's  educational  structure  is  divided 
into  eight  different  colleges,  each  college  covering  one  or  more  academic 
areas  and  administered  by  a  Dean.  The  colleges  at  UNCC  are 
Architecture,  Business  Administration,  Engineering,  Human  Develop- 


ment  and  Learning,  Humanities,  Nursing,  Science  and  Mathematics, 
and  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences. 


THE  CATALOG 

The  catalog  is  not  an  irrevocable  contract.  Regulations  printed  herein 
are  subject  to  change  by  the  University  at  any  time.  University 
regulations  are  policy  statements  to  guide  students,  faculty,  and 
administrative  officers  in  achieving  the  goals  of  the  institution. 
Necessary  interpretations  of  these  policies  will  be  made  by  the 
appropriate  authority  with  the  interests  of  the  students  and  the 
institution  in  mind.  Students  are  encouraged  to  seek  information  as  they 
require  it  about  the  application  of  any  policy. 


NONDISCRIMINA  TION 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  will  accept  all  qualified 
students,  within  budgetary  limitations,  without  regard  to  race,  creed, 
color,  sex,  or  national  origin  and  recruits  faculty  and  staff  and  conducts 
all  programs  on  the  same  basis. 


EVENING  PROGRAM 

The  University  offers  a  well-rounded  evening  program  consistent  with 
its  daytime  classes.  Students  may  request  any  course  in  the  catalog, 
and,  if  the  Director  finds  there  is  sufficient  demand,  the  courses  will  be 
offered.  Classes  are  held  from  4:00  p.m.  through  10:30  p.m.  The  Office  of 
Evening  Programs  is  open  from  12:00  noon  through  7:30  p.m.  Monday 
through  Thursday,  and  during  the  day  on  Friday.  Requests  for 
schedules,  recommendations  for  offerings,  and  any  other  information 
concerning  the  evening  program  should  be  directed  to: 

Director  of  the  Evening  Program 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

UNCC  Station 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213 


SUMMER  SESSION 

The  Summer  Session  is  designed  to  present  courses  of  the  same 
quality  as  those  offered  in  the  regular  academic  year.  These 
courses— selected  according  to  the  needs  of  regular  students,  students 
transferring  from  other  institutions,  and  students  from  the 
community— are  presented  in  two  terms  consisting  of  six  weeks  each.  A 
number  of  short  courses,  workshops,  and  institutes  is  also  offered.  For 
detailed  information  on  the  Summer  Session,  write: 

Director  of  Summer  Sessions 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

UNCC  Station 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213 


APPLICA  TION  DA  TES 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  applications  the  University  is  receiving 
and  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  this  campus,  the  University  may  be 
required  to  announce  an  earlier  cutoff  date  for  applications.  Unless  such 
an  announcement  is  made,  applications  may  be  submitted  and  completed 
according  to  the  following  schedule: 


Term  of  Entry 

First  Summer  Term,  1974 
Second  Summer  Term,  1974 
Fall  Semester,  1974 
Spring  Semester,  1974 
First  Summer  Term,  1974 
Second  Summer  Term,  1975 


Application 
Must  Be 
Filed  By 

Application 

Must  Be 
Completed  By 

May  1 
June  15 

Julyl 
December  1 

May  1 
June  15 

May  15 

Julyl 

July  15 

December  15 

May  15 

Julyl 

ACADEMIC  CALENDAR 
Fall  Semester,  191k 
Aug.  21  Wed. 

Aug.  21  Wed. 

Aug.  22-28  Thu.-Wed. 


Aug.  25 


Aug.  28 


Sun. 


Wed. 


Faculty  &  Staff  Convocation 

Residence  halls  open  for   new   stu- 
dents only  and  orientation  begins 

Advising,  registration,  and  orienta- 
tion 

Residence  halls  open  for  continuing 
students 

Last  day  to  register  without  a  late 
penalty  of  $10 


Aug.  29 

Thu. 

Classes  begin 

Sep.  2 

Mon. 

No  classes  (Labor  Day) 

Sep.  5 

Thu. 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  course 
for  credit 

Sep. 11 


Wed. 


Last   day   to   withdraw   (or   drop   a 
course)  with  refund 


Oct.  7-8 

Mon.-Tue. 

No  classes 

Oct.  18 

Fri. 

Reports  of  unsatisfactory  grades  by 
faculty 

Oct.  30 

Wed. 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  without 
grade  evaluation 

Nov.  11-15 

Mon.-Fri. 

Advising  for  spring  semester,  1975 

Nov.  27-29 

Wed.-Fri. 

Thanksgiving  holidays 

Dec.  2 

Mon. 

Last  day  to  file  for  May,  1975  degrees 

Dec.  3 

Tue. 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 

Dec.  10 

Tue. 

Last  day  of  classes 

Dec. 11 

Wed. 

Reading  day 

Dec.  12 

Thu. 

Final  examinations  begin 

Dec.  20 

Fri. 

Final  examinations  end 

Spring  Semester,  1975 
Jan.  7  Tue. 

Jan.  8-10  Wed.-Fri. 


Jan. 10 

Jan. 13 
Jan. 17 

Jan. 24 

Feb.  26 

Mar.  7 

Mar.  10-14 
April  7-11 

April  18 
April  25 
April  28 
April  30 


Fri. 

Mon. 
Fri. 

Fri. 

Wed. 

Fri. 

Mon.-Fri. 
Mon.-Fri. 

Fri. 
Fri. 
Mon. 
Wed. 


Residence  halls  open 

Orientation,    advising  and   registra- 
tion 

Last  day  to  register  without  a  late 
penalty  of  $10 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  course 
for  credit 

Last  day  to  withdraw  (or  drop  a 
course)  with  refund 

Report  of  unsatisfactory  grades  by 
faculty 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  without 
grade  evaluation 

Spring  holidays 

Pre-registration  for  first  summer 
session  and  advising  for  fall  semester, 
1975 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations  begin 

Reading  Day 


May  7 

Wed. 

May  11 

Sun. 

First  Summer  Session,  1974 

May  26 

Sun. 

May  27 

Mon. 

May  28 

Tue. 

May  29 

Wed. 

May  30 

Thu. 

June  11 


Tue. 


June  26  Wed. 

June  28  Fri. 

July  1-2  Mon. -Tue. 
Short  Summer  Term 

June  17  Mon. 

June  18  Tue. 

June  19  Wed. 


June  21 


Fri. 


June  22 

Sat. 

June  29 

Sat. 

Julyl 

Mon 

July  3 

Wed 

Eight-  Week  Summer  Session 
June  17  Mon. 


June  18 


Tue. 


Final  examinations  end 
Commencement  exercises 

Residence  halls  open 

Registration.    Last   day   to   register 
without  a  late  penalty  of  $5 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  course 

Last   day   to   withdraw   or   drop    a 
course  with  refund 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  without 
grade  evaluation 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations 

Registration  and  first  day  of  classes 

Last  day  to  register 

Last    day    to   withdraw    or   drop    a 
course  with  refund 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  without 
grade  evaluation 

Scheduled  class  day 

Scheduled  class  day 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 

Last    day    of    classes    and/or    final 
examinations 


Registration.    Last   day   to    register 
without  a  late  penalty  of  $5 

Classes  begin 
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June  19 
June  21 

July  3 


Wed. 
Fri. 

Wed. 


July  4-5  Thu.-Fri. 

Aug.  6  Tue. 

Aug.  9  Fri. 

Aug.  12-13  Mon.-Tue. 

Final  Summer  Session 


July  8 


Mon. 


July  9 

Tue. 

July  10 

Wed 

July  11 

Thu. 

July  22 


Aug.  7 
Aug.  9 
Aug.  12-13 


Mon. 


Wed. 


Fri. 


Mon.-Tue. 


Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  course 

Last   day   to   withdraw    or   drop    a 
course  with  refund 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  without 
grade  evaluation 

Holidays-No  Classes 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations* 


Registration.    Last   day   to   register 
without  a  late  penalty  of  $5 

Classes  begin 

Last  day  to  register  or  add  a  course 

Last    day    to   withdraw    or   drop    a 
course  with  refund 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  without 
grade  evaluation 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course 

Last  day  of  classes 

Final  examinations* 


STUDENT  A  CTIVITIES 

Students  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  are  en- 
couraged to  participate  in  extracurricular  activities.  The  Student 
Government  Association,  Student  Union  Board,  campus  publications, 
and  WVFN,  the  student  radio  station,  are  only  a  few  of  the  activities 
available  which  can  play  a  significant  role  in  each  student's  development 
and  total  education.  Participation  in  activities,  ranging  in  type  from 
service  and  religious  to  athletic  and  social,  increases  a  student's  oppor- 
tunities to  acquire  leadership  skills  and  to  experience  the  responsibilities 
for  functioning  within  a  self-governmental  process. 
STUDENT  GOVERNMENT 

The  Student  Government  Association  provides  students  an  early 
experience  in  governmental  affairs.  Students  often  find  their  work  in 
student  government  a  useful  background  for  later  public  service.  The 
history  of  student  government  is  as  old  as  the  institution  itself.  The 

*Ii,ahCt|ehr5  Wh0,muf  reP°rt  t0  ,work  du""S  "  regular  scheduled  examination  period  may  arrange 
with  their  instructors  for  an  alternate  examination  time.  g 
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University  encourages  student  participation  in  its  affairs  and  has  stu- 
dent representatives  on  many  of  the  faculty  and  administrative  commit- 
tees. The  leaders  of  the  Student  Government  Association  are  committed 
to  representing  the  student  body  and  to  developing  student's  awareness 
of  the  many  facets  of  life  at  their  University.  All  students  who  are 
regularly  enrolled  at  UNCC,  whether  on  a  part-or  full-time  basis,  are 
entitled  to  participate  in  student  government. 

The  University  has  now  developed  two  forms  of  campus  governance 
involving  students.  The  recently-established  University  Constitution 
provides  for  involvement  of  student,  faculty,  and  administrative  officers 
in  a  community  governance  plan.  Under  this  plan,  student  involvement 
in  policy-making  and  government  of  the  institution  is  significant.  The 
principal  element  of  this  system  is  the  University  Senate  in  which 
elected  and  appointed  student,  faculty  and  administrative  senators 
convene  tor  the  purpose  of  recommending  to  the  Chancellor  such 
matters  as  objectives  and  plans  for  the  University's  long-range  growth 
and  development,  policies  for  regulating  University  operations,  and 
procedures  for  reviewing  and  appraising  budget  policies. 

The  University  Court  is  required  to  have  a  minimum  of  two  students 
among  its  total  number  of  nine  justices.  This  court  entertains 
jurisdiction  over  all  disputes  arising  out  of  a  person's  relationship  to  or 
citizenship  with  the  University,  and  also  serves  as  a  court  of  appellate 
review  for  all  lower  courts  within  the  University. 

The  other  aspect  of  campus  governance  involving  student 
participation  relates  to  the  separate  composition  of  a  traditional  system 
of  student  government.  At  UNCC,  the  student  government  comprises: 

The  Executive  Branch  made  up  of  the  president,  the  vice 
president,  and  the  treasurer. 

The  Student  Legislature,  composed  of  the  vice  president,  the  four 
class  presidents,  the  residence  hall  presidents  and  commuter 
student's  representatives,  representatives  chosen  by  the 
respective  students  majoring  in  the  several  academic  colleges  of 
the  University,  and  graduate  student  representatives.  The  vice 
president  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Student  Legislature  and  may 
vote  only  to  break  a  tie. 

The  Student  Judiciary,  composed  of  the  Student  Superior  Court, 
the  Men's  Residence  Court,  the  Women's  Residence  Court,  and 
the  Elections  Board.  These  bodies  were  established  for  the 
purpose  of  judging  violations  of  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
University,  the  student  Constitution  and  the  various  student 
statutes,  and  for  administering  the  Honor  Code.  This  Code, 
adopted  by  the  student  body  during  the  fall  semester  of  1965, 
reads  as  follows: 

Under  the  Honor  Code  you  are  on  your  honor  not  to  cheat,  lie, 
or  steal;  and  if  you  see  another  student  doing  so  you  are  on  your 
honor  to  report  the  individual  and  the  circumstance  to  the 
appropriate  student  agency. 
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STUDENT  UNION  BOARD 

The  largest  programming  organization  on  the  campus,  the  Student 
Union  Board  provides  the  majority  of  cultural  and  entertainment  events 
and  non-academic  educational  programs  for  the  UNCC  student  body. 
The  Student  Union  Board  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  in  part 
elected  by  the  entire  student  body  and  in  part  appointed  by  the  Student 
Legislature.  This  Board  of  Directors  has  the  responsibility  for  planning, 
organizing  and  implementing  all  programs  and  activities  financed  from 
the  student  activities  fee.  These  programs  include  art  exhibits,  concerts, 
dances,  coffee  houses,  travel  programs,  lectures,  films,  and  other  special 
activities. 


ATHLETICS 

A  new  gymnasium  gives  UNCC  one  of  the  finest  physical  education 
and  athletic  facilities  in  the  Southeast.  While  the  gym  will  seat  more 
than  3,000  spectators  for  basketball  and  other  intercollegiate  athletic 
competition,  it  is  primarily  designed  for  the  participant,  and  includes 
several  large  basketball  courts,  a  ten-lane  swimming  pool,  handball  and 
squash  courts,  weight  and  wrestling  rooms,  a  well-equipped  training 
room,  lockers  for  6,000  students  and  faculty  members,  classrooms,  and 
an  auditorium  for  audio-visual  presentations. 

The  University  is  an  independent  member  of  the  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association.  UNCC's  49ers  play  a  major  university  basketball 
schedule  that  in  1973-74  included  such  teams  as  North  Carolina  State 
University,  Long  Island  University,  Morehead  State,  Kent  State, 
University  of  Richmond,  George  Washington  University,  and  Furman' 
In  addition  to  basketball,  UNCC  fields  intercollegiate  teams  in  bowling, 
cross  country,  golf,  tennis,  and  wrestling.  At  present,  scholarship  aid  is 
provided  only  for  basketball. 

A  comprehensive  program  for  intramural  sports  is  offered  throughout 
the  year  and  is  designed  to  help  the  student  develop  life-long  physical 
fitness  activities.  The  gymnasium  is  open  for  student  use  throughout  the 
week,  at  night,  and  on  weekends. 


RELIGIOUS  LIFE 

The  nurture  of  the  spirit  of  man  is  considered  an  important  part  of 
student  services,  and  many  opportunities  are  given  for  students  of  all 
religious  groups  to  hold  discussions  and  programs.  Individual  student 
religious  groups  are  encouraged  and  hold  regular  meetings  on  campus. 

The  program  in  religious  life  is  made  possible  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  a  number  of  religious  groups  in  Charlotte  and  North 
Carolina.  It  is  carried  out  under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Religious 
Ministry  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  The  Director 
of  the  URM  serves  as  the  coordinator  of  the  University  religious 
programs  and  activities  and  is  available  for  counseling. 
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Assisting  the  Director  of  the  URM  are  University  Chaplains  spon- 
sored by  denominational  and  other  agencies,  as  well  as  selected 
clergymen  from  the  churches  of  Charlotte  who  serve  as  "Dorm  Min- 
isters" and  who  are  present  for  counseling. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Media  Board 

The  Board  of  Student  Publications  is  comprised  of  student,  faculty, 
and  administrative  staff  members,  as  well  as  representatives  of  the 
various  student  publications.  Its  purposes  are  to  promote  the  objectives 
of  each  publication  and  to  guarantee  editorial  freedom  to  the  publications 
within  the  framework  of  responsible  journalism. 


Sanskrit 

Sanskrit  is  a  magazine  published  twice  each  year  by  students  inter- 
ested in  the  arts.  Creative  work  in  writing,  drawing,  photography,  and 
other  arts  is  welcomed  by  the  editor.  Students  are  invited  to  become 
members  of  the  magazine  staff. 


Carolina  Journal 

Students  publish  a  weekly  newspaper,  The  Carolina  Journal,  to  cover 
campus  news  and  provide  journalistic  experience.  Experience  on  a 
campus  newspaper,  together  with  a  broad  educational  base,  often 
provides  the  background  for  a  career  on  a  newspaper  or  a  magazine.  The 
campus  newspaper  provides  a  vital  service  to  the  entire  University  com- 
munity by  keeping  its  members  informed  of  issues  of  common  concern 
and  interest. 


Rogues  TV Rascals 

The  yearbook,  Rogues  'N  Rascals,  is  another  publication  which  pro- 
vides both  a  service  to  the  University  and  an  opportunity  for  student 
journalists  to  gain  essential  skills  for  later  careers.  The  yearbook  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  valid  picture  of  the  spirit  of  campus  life.  It  is  valued 
as  an  organized  pictorial  record  and  as  an  opportunity  for  creative 
student  journalists  to  produce  a  book  which  is  aesthetically  pleasing  and 
representative  of  the  student  experience  at  UNCC.  A  copy  of  Rogues  'N 
Rascals  is  provided  to  all  students  taking  eight  or  more  semester  hours 
of  work  each  semester  during  the  academic  year.  Others  may  obtain  a 
copy  upon  payment  of  $8.50. 


Radio  Station  WVFN 

Radio  Station  WVFN  was  established  during  the  1970-71  academic 
year.  The  station's  purpose  is  to  provide  practical  experience  to  those 
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interested  in  the  field  of  broadcasting  and  broadcast  journalism  and  to 
serve  as  an  instrument  for  expression  by  students,  faculty  and 
administration  concerning  all  facets  of  University  life.  The  Publications 
Board  serves  as  a  governing  agency  for  the  station,  and  its  funds  are 
allocated  by  the  student  legislative  process. 


ORGANIZATIONS 

Academic 

The  purpose  of  the  University  Chapter  of  the  Student  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  North  Carolina  Education 
Association,  is  to  inform  students  of  the  possibilities  offered  in  the  field 
ol  education,  to  encourage  qualified  students  to  become  teachers  and  to 
provide  students  with  an  opportunity  to  discuss  educational  issues  and 
problems. 

The  Engineers  Club  was  the  first  organization  founded  for  College  of 
Engineering  students.  The  Engineers  Club  served  as  a  catalyst  for  the 
discipline  clubs  and  produces  a  forum  for  interdisciplinary  activities 
which  are  so  important  in  the  world  today.  The  Engineers  Club 
coordinates  and  produces  the  annual  Engineering  Fair. 

Chez  les  Francois,  the  French  Club,  is  open  to  all  students  interested 
in  the  language,  customs  and  culture  of  the  French  people.  Social  and 
educational  meetings  are  held  for  the  purpose  of  broadening  the  mem- 
bers knowledge  of  French  civilization  and  increasing  their 
conversational  ability  in  the  French  language. 

El  Club  Espanol  is  open  to  students  interested  in  fellowship  and 
conversation  in  Spanish.  The  meetings  are  informal  and  are  usually 
conducted  in  both  Spanish  and  English.  Frequently  Spanish  speaking 
guests  talk  to  members  of  the  club  about  the  Hispanic  countries  The 
students  also  participate  in  the  presentation  of  plays,  songs,  dances  and 
turns. 

The  Chemistry  Society  is  open  to  students  with  a  deep  interest  in 
chemistry  and  is  designed  to  afford  opportunity  for  members  to  become 
better  acquainted,  to  secure  the  intellectual  stimulation  that  arises  from 
professional  association  and  to  install  a  professional  pride  in  chemistrv 
and  chemical  engineering. 

Alpha  Kappa  Psi  is  a  national  professional  fraternity  made  up  of 
students  and  faculty  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration.  Mem- 
bership is  open  to  males  upon  presentation  of  evidence  of  satisfactory 
academic  work.  Professional  and  social  activities  are  designed  to 
promote  fellowship  and  professional  interest  among  members. 

The  Senior  Classical  League  has  as  its  objective  the  promotion  of  the 
study  of  the  classics  at  the  University. 

The  Student  Nurse's  Association  is  a  national  organization  open  to  all 
students  majoring  in  nursing.  The  SNA  is  affiliated  with  the  district, 
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state  and  national  organization  and  is  actively  supported  by  students  and 
faculty  of  the  College  of  Nursing.  Meeting  once  a  month,  the  SNA 
endeavors  to  increase  a  sense  of  individual  responsibility  for  creating 
and  maintaining  high  ideals  of  nursing  students. 

The  Society  of  Physics  Students  is  open  to  all  students  who  are 
interested  in  developing  friendships  with  other  members  of  the  local 
scientific  community.  The  activities  of  the  Society  provide  an  additional 
medium  through  which  students  may  advance  their  knowledge  of 
science. 

The  Psychology  Club  is  open  to  any  interested  student,  and  the 
purpose  is  to  promote  an  interest  in  psychology  and  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  field  of  psychology  and  its  opportunities  by  programs  and 
speakers. 

Beta  Iota  Mu,  the  Biology  Club,  was  formed  to  increase  knowledge 
and  interest  in  the  biological  sciences,  to  utilize  professional  biologists 
and  students  in  a  process  of  mutually  exploring  problems  of  biology  and 
to  stimulate  fellowship  among  students  and  faculty  interested  in 
biological  sciences. 

The  History  Club  was  established  to  develop  an  increased  awareness 
of  the  importance  of  history  as  a  field  of  study  and  to  create  a  bond 
among  students  who  have  chosen  history  as  their  major  field. 


Physical 

The  Fencing  Club  is  organized  to  promote  interest  in  the  sport  of 
fencing. 


Social  Fraternities  and  Sororities 

At  the  present  time  the  fraternal  system  at  UNCC  is  in  the  process  of 
developing.  Four  University  groups  have  been  granted  official  national 
affiliation:  Chi  Phi,  Kappa  Sigma,  Kappa  Alpha  Psi,  and  Lambda  Chi 
Alpha. 

Three  sororities  at  UNCC  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  national 
affiliation.  They  are  Alpha  Delta  Pi,  Delta  Delta  Delta  and  Delta  Zeta. 
One  group  has  also  been  chartered  as  a  local  sorority. 

Social  fraternities  and  sororities  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  are  being  chartered  with  the  concept  that  these  groups  will 
help  to  develop  the  individual  member  as  a  well-rounded,  compassionate 
person  with  concern  for  his  or  her  fellow  human  beings.  A  social  outlet  is 
just  one  aspect  of  the  fraternity  system  today. 


School  Spirit 

A  team  of  Cheerleaders  is  selected  each  year  to  support  the  athletic 
teams  and  promote  school  spirit  in  all  activities. 
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Service 

Rotoract  Club  is  a  coed  service  organization  sponsored  by  Rotary 
International  to  promote  leadership  and  community  responsibility. 


Musical 

The  University  Chorus  has  added  much  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 
school.  Students  enrolled  in  these  groups  meet  regularly  with  the  dual 
purpose  of  enjoying  singing  together  and  improving  their  own  musical 
abilities.  The  Chorus  furnishes  musical  programs  for  special  events 
during  the  year.  All  students  are  eligible  to  enroll  for  one  semester  hour 
of  credit  without  audition. 


Political 

The  Young  Democrat  Club  and  the  Young  Republican  Club  give  the 
student  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  practical  politics  as  well  as  to  hear 
speakers  from  local,  state,  and  national  levels  of  our  political  parties. 
Membership  is  open  to  all  interested  students. 


Religious 

The  United  Religious  Ministry  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  is  the  official  organization  through  which  all  University 
recognized  religious  programs  and  activities  are  carried  out  on  campus. 
It  is  designed  to  implement  a  concern  for  all  persons  within  the  universi- 
ty community  and  seeks  to  relate  the  religious  dimension  of  life  to  the 
fuller  cultural  context  of  the  University.  As  such,  its  chief  function  is  to 
promote  a  climate  in  which  all  members  of  the  University  community 
shall  have  freedom  and  opportunity  to  practice  their  respective  faiths,  to 
inquire  concerning  religious  problems  and  interests,  and  to  work 
together  on  common  concerns. 

The  Baptist  Student  Union  was  the  first  of  the  student  denominational 
groups  to  be  organized  on  campus.  Its  purposes  are  to  provide  opportun- 
ity for  students  to  identify  with  a  Christian  group,  to  stimulate 
participation  in  the  Christian  Student  Movement  on  a  state  and  national 
level,  and  to  sponsor  programs  of  a  decidedly  religious  nature.  Although 
avowedly  Christian  and  Baptist  in  orientation,  the  programs  and 
activities  of  the  BSU  are  open  to  all. 

The  Cooperative  Christian  Ministry  in  Higher  Education  is  a  united 
ministry  of  faculty,  staff,  and  students  at  UNCC  and  the  wider  Charlotte 
community.  The  work  is  sponsored  by  the  United  Methodist  Church  and 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States. 

On  their  behalf  this  ministry  works  with  all  people  to  share  life 
teaching,  learning,  and  the  celebration  of  human  community.  The 
campus  minister  may  be  contacted  in  the  Philosophy  and  Religion  Office 
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Black  Student  Union 

An  organization  of  Black  students,  the  Black  Student  Union  under- 
takes projects  of  awareness  and  involvement  in  the  Black  community  in 
cooperation  with  the  Black  Studies  program  at  UNCC. 


University  Forum  Council 

The  University  Forum  provides  a  campus  platform  for  outstanding 
national  figures  to  examine  key  issues  in  depth.  The  University  Forum 
Council,  composed  of  representatives  from  the  student  body,  the 
faculty,  the  administration  and  the  community,  sponsors  the  Forum  each 
year.  Usually  held  during  the  spring  semester,  the  Forum  was  initiated 
in  1966. 


HONORS  AND  A  WARDS 

The  University  holds  an  annual  Honors  and  Awards  Convocation 
during  the  spring  semester  of  each  academic  year.  During  this  convoca- 
tion, the  following  awards  are  presented: 

The  Aphrodite  K.  Anderson  Prize  is  awarded  annually  for  outstanding 
achievement  in  mathematics. 

The  James  Anargerous  Anderson  Prize  is  awarded  annually  for  out- 
standing achievement  in  the  study  of  English  language  and  literature, 
including  original  composition. 

The  Apha  Kappa  Psi  (Eta  Omega  Chapter)  scholarship  award  is 
presented  annually  to  the  male  student  of  the  Senior  Class  in  the  College 
of  Business  Administration  who  has  taken  three  full  years  of  scholastic 
work  at  UNCC  toward  a  degree  in  accounting,  business  administration, 
or  economics  and  who  has  shown  superior  abilities  and  performance  in 
his  chosen  area. 

The  LeGette  Blythe  Creative  Writing  Award,  established  through  the 
generosity  of  LeGette  Blythe,  is  to  be  awarded  annually  to  the  student 
whose  work  is  judged  most  creative  from  the  entries  received. 

The  Charlotte  Music  Club  Award  is  given  to  a  student  who  shows  an 
unusual  interest  in  and  aptitude  for  music.  The  purpose  of  the  grant  is  to 
assist  the  student  in  the  pursuit  and  study  of  music. 

The  Charlotte  Panhellenic  Award  is  given  annually  to  an  exemplary 
freshman  woman  student  who  is  poised  and  gracious  in  conduct,  able  and 
cooperative  in  service,  and  superior  and  enthusiastic  in  scholarship. 

The  Chemistry  Award  is  given  annually  by  the  Chemical  Rubber 
Company  in  recognition  of  outstanding  scholastic  achievement  in  fresh- 
man chemistry. 

The  UNCC  Civinettes  Award  is  awarded  annually  to  recognize 
outstanding  service  on  the  part  of  one  of  its  members. 
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The  Bonnie  E.  Cone  Award  is  given  annually  to  a  freshman  student 
who  has  demonstrated  fine  college  spirit  and  made  a  significant 
contribution  to  college  life. 

The  Education  Award  is  presented  annually  to  two  members  of  the 
graduating  class  who  have  shown  qualities  of  leadership  and  scholarship 
and  who  are  planning  to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 

The  Ernst  and  Ernst  Accounting  Achievement  Award  is  presented 
annually  to  an  outstanding  senior  for  achievement  in  accounting. 

The  Francis  M.  Fitzgerald  Award  is  presented  annually  by  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  to  two  seniors  preparing  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession.  The  recipients  of  this  award  have 
demonstrated  superior  understanding  of  and  cooperation  with  their 
fellow  man  of  all  races  and  beliefs. 

The  Kokenes  Award  for  Proficiency  in  French  is  to  be  made  annually 
to  the  student  adjudged  by  the  Foreign  Language  Department  to  have 
most  signally  exhibited  proficiency  in  the  French  language.  The  award  is 
made  to  students  whose  native  or  familiar  language  is  not  French  and  it 
is  made  without  regard  to  the  level  of  the  student's  class  ranking. 

The  Kokenes  Award  for  Proficiency  in  History  is  to  be  awarded 
annually  to  the  student  adjudged  by  the  faculty  of  the  Department  of 
History  to  have  demonstrated  the  highest  degree  of  historical 
scholarship. 

The  Kokenes  Award  in  the  Visual  Arts  of  $50  is  presented  annually  to 
an  art  student  on  the  basis  of  excellence  in  studio  work  produced  and  on 
apparent  potential  for  continued  development. 

The  Athanasios  Kyritsis  Prize  is  awarded  annually  to  an 
undergraduate  for  outstanding  performance  in  the  study  of  the  English 
language. 

The  Ladies  Auxiliary-South  Piedmont  Chapter  Professional 
Engineers  of  North  Carolina  UNCC  Engineering  Essay  Award  provides 
first,  second,  and  third  prizes  of  $100,  $50,  and  $25  respectively  for 
selected  essays  related  to  the  engineer's  role  in  society  as  a  professional 
and  as  a  citizen.  The  topic  must  be  advisor-approved,  and  an  entry  form 
duly  filed  with  the  office  of  the  dean  of  engineering. 

The  Pierre  Macy  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  a  worthy  student 
of  French  on  the  basis  of  superlative  academic  achievement. 

The  Mathematics  Award  is  given  annually  to  the  student  whose 
achievement  in  mathematics  during  his  freshman  year  is  judged  most 
outstanding. 

The  Medical  Auxiliary  of  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  County  Award  is 
given  annually  to  the  outstanding  junior  student  in  Nursing. 

The  Bill  Mitchell  Award  is  given  annually  to  two  members  of  the 
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graduating  class  who  have  shown  outstanding  qualities  of  scholarship 
and  leadership  and  maintained  an  attitude  of  unselfish  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  their  fellow  students  and  the  University  as  a  whole. 

The  Nursing  Honors  Scholarship,  consisting  of  the  amount  of  the 
tuition  charge  for  legal  residents  of  North  Carolina  for  one  semester  of 
the  junior  year  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  is 
awarded  to  the  student  who  has  the  highest  cumulative  quality  point 
ratio  at  the  end  of  the  sophomore  year  of  all  those  students  enrolled  in 
the  program  leading  to  a  B.S.  degree  with  a  major  in  Nursing. 

The  Publications  Award  is  given  annually  to  the  staff  member  of  one 
of  the  three  campus  publications— newspaper,  literary  magazine,  or 
annual— for  a  distinctive  contribution,  either  creative  or  by  service  to  a 
campus  publication. 

The  Society  of  Sigma  Xi  Student  Research  Award  is  made  to  students 
who  have  demonstrated  outstanding  research  capability. 

The  Student  Activities  Board  Award  is  given  annually  to  a  student  or 
students  for  distinguished  service  and  for  dedication  to  the  Board's 
ideals. 

The  Student  Government  Award  is  to  be  awarded  annually  by  the 
Student  Legislature  to  the  student  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  who  has  most  exemplified  the  ideal  of  unselfish  dedication  to 
student  government  and  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  students  during  the 
current  year. 

The  Virginia  Dare  Chapter  of  the  National  Society  of  Daughters  of  the 
American  Colonists  Award  is  to  be  made  annually  to  a  freshman  for 
overall  academic  performance  and  citizenship. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  Award  is  presented  annually  to  an 
outstanding  senior  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration  for  overall 
achievement. 


CHANCELLOR'S  LIST 

The  Chancellor's  List  is  a  record  of  all  students  whose  academic  record 
merits  special  recognition  from  the  University.  In  order  to  qualify  for 
the  Chancellor's  List,  a  student  must  take  a  full  program  (at  least  fifteen 
semester  hours  of  work)  and  maintain  a  quality  point  average  of  at  least 
3.00  (a  grade  of  B  with  no  grade  lower  than  a  C). 


COMMENCEMENT  MARSHALS 

The  juniors  who  have  the  highest  scholastic  averages  are  honored  by 
being  named  Commencement  Marshals.  The  Marshal  who  has  the  best 
academic  record  is  designated  Chief  Marshal.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
selection,  the  University  considers  as  juniors  those  students  who  will 
have  completed  89  hours  of  degree  work  at  the  end  of  the  spring 
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semester  Juniors  who  have  not  completed  their  last  two  semesters  of 
work  or  their  last  twenty-four  credit  hours  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  shall  not  be  considered  as  eligible  as  marshals 

AL  UMNI ASSOCIA  TION 

fl.pGIrdUMtin/  Seni°ru  °f uhe  University  °f  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
hi  g  e  H°r  tTmberShlp  l"  the  Alumni  Association.  Membership  can 
£Tt  to  maintain  friendships  of  college  days  and  to  maintain  a 
mutually  beneficial  assoc.ation  with  the  University.  The  Association 
provides  an  avenue  through  which  the  alumnus  can  contribute  in  a 
meaningful  way  to  the  financial  resources  of  the  University. 

The  graduate  should  notify  the  Alumni  Office  of  address  changes  and 

S  sCTn  tehVentS  "  f  ^  SUCh  M  marriage'  births'  new  Positi™  "nd 
honors.  In  this  way  adequate  records  can  be  maintained,  and  the  Alumni 

Office  can  pass  good  news  along  to  friends  of  the  alumnus. 

WHO'S  WHO  AMONG  STUDENTS 

Who's  Who  Among  Students  in  American  Universities  and  Colleaes 
was  organized  "to  provide  a  democratic,  national  basis  for  the 
recognition  of  outstanding  campus  leaders,"  and  in  recognizing  them  to 
serve  them.  Criteria  for  membership  includes  character,  scholarship 

eadership  in  extracurricular  activities,  and  the  possibi  ity  of  future' 
usefulness  to  business  and  to  society.  Nominations  for  membership  [n 

Smmi  etee0rgamZ  ^  "^  tWke  ^^  by  &  j°int  ^'ty/stud'ent 
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Facilities  and  Services 


FACILITIES 

Department  of  Safety  and  Security 

The  Department  of  Safety  and  Security,  located  in  the  basement  of 
the  Reese  Administration  Building,  is  designed  to  serve  the  students, 
faculty  and  staff  of  the  University  and  to  protect  their  persons  and 
property.  Campus  Police  Officers  are  commissioned  by  the  Attorney 
General  of  North  Carolina  and  have  full  police  powers  on  campus.  Police 
service  to  the  University  Community  is  provided  24  hours  a  day,  seven 
days  a  week. 

The  Department  also  provides  a  number  of  other  services  to  the 
members  of  the  University  Community  such  as  assistance  for  minor  car 
troubles  and  transportation  to  the  Health  Center.  Guards  are  assigned 
to  the  dormitories  for  the  protection  and  service  of  the  Residence 
Students.  In  addition  to  periodic  checks  of  the  dorms  during  the  evening 
and  night,  the  dorm  guards  have  duplicate  keys  to  assist  students  locked 
out  of  their  rooms  and  maintain  a  petty  cash  box  for  change  purposes. 

Generally,  all  buildings  and  all  rooms  containing  valuable  property 
will  be  locked  when  not  occupied.  Entrance  to  locked  rooms  during 
non-class  hours  may  be  gained  only  with  the  written  permission  of  a 
faculty  member.  Campus  Security  should  be  contacted  to  gain  entrance 
into  a  locked  room. 

In  addition  to  normal  police  duties,  Security  Officers  are  on  campus  to 
offer  assistance  whenever  possible.  Ninety  percent  of  the  Campus 
Security  Officers  are  students,  either  at  UNCC  or  other  institutions,  and 
are  sympathetic  with  the  problems  of  students.  Some  services  provided 
by  Security  are  operating  a  lost  and  found,  assisting  with  car  trouble 
(dead  batteries,  out  of  gas,  etc.),  assisting  owner  in  gaining  entry  into 
locked  vehicles,  and  delivering  emergency  messages. 

All  cars  parked  on  campus  must  be  registered  and  display  a  UNCC 
decal.  Meters  are  available  for  visitors.  Copies  of  regulations  with 
campus  maps  are  available  upon  purchasing  a  decal  or  a  request  at  the 
Security  Office.  Parking  regulations  are  in  effect  twenty-four  hours  a 
day.  Temporary  permits  are  available  from  Security  for  guests,  or  for  a 
student's  vehicle  that  is  only  temporarily  on  campus,  or  one  used  while  a 
registered  vehicle  is  being  repaired,  etc. 

Do  not  hesitate  to  contact  the  Campus  Security  Office  in  the  event  of  a 
problem. 


Emergency  Numbers: 

CAMPUS  POLICE 
HEALTH  SERVICE 
OPERATOR 
MECKLENBURG  CO.  POLICE 


597-2200 

(twenty-four  hours  a  day)  597-2265 

(On  campus  dial  "0")  597-2000 

9-374-2391 
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University  Residence  Halls 

UNCC  offers  a  new  concept  in  on-campus  housing.  Four  high-rise 
residence  halls  provide  a  relaxed  and  congenial  atmosphere  for  living 
and  learning.  While  housing  approximately  500  students  each,  the  dorms 
are  designed  to  provide  each  student  with  privacy  and  the  opportunity 
to  enjoy  the  close  relationship  of  small  group  living. 

Each  room  includes  study  and   sleeping  areas  for  two   students 
equipped  with  built-in  dressers,  study  desks  and  closets.  In  addition  to 
the  well-planned  dormitory  rooms,  each  floor  is  equipped  with  a  central 
lounge,  study,  typing,  and  seminar  rooms.  Two  high  speed  elevators 
service  each  air-conditioned  residence  hall. 

The  main  floor  contains  the  office  of  the  resident  administrator, 
student  mail  boxes,  a  concessions  area,  library,  lounge,  and  student 
government  offices.  The  lower  floor  contains  a  recreation  room,  laundry 
room  and  area  for  trunk  storage. 

The  University  has  no  requirement  regarding  on  campus  residence 
Dormitory  space  is  limited  and  is  filled  early.  If  a  student  plans  to  live  in 
the  dormitory,  he  sould  apply  as  soon  as  possible.  An  application  form 
will  be  sent  to  the  entering  student  at  the  time  of  his  final  admission  to 
the  University.  A  $50  deposit  must  accompany  each  application. 


Library 

The  Atkins  Library  is  at  the  heart  of  the  development  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  A  major  addition  to  the 
facility,  the  ten-story  Dalton  Library  Tower  gives  the  University  the 
necessary  room  to  develop  a  truly  outstanding  collegiate  library. 

The  library  has  an  open  shelf  collection  of  approximately  170  000 
volumes,  with  a  capacity  to  hold  more  than  500,000  volumes  in  the 

nAU^In,addltl0n  t0  the  bound  v<>Iumes,  the  library  contains  over 
1U0.000  volumes  in  microforms. 

More  than  2500  current  periodicals  and  serials  are  received  through 
subscriptions.  Back  files  of  certain  periodicals  and  newspapers-such  as 

n!e  ufZ  l°rk  TimeS'  the  Charlotte  Observer,  the  Charlotte  News  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal— are  available  on  microfilm. 

The  Library  of  Congress  classification  system  is  used  for  the 
arrangement  of  most  books  and  periodicals  in  the  Atkins  Library. 

Several  collections  of  special  materials  are  housed  in  Atkins  Library. 

An  archives  collection,  located  in  the  vault,  includes  manuscripts 
photographs,    and    other   materials    relating   to   the    history    of   the 

University. 

A  special  collection  of  materials  relating  to  North  and  South  Carolina 
is  located  in  the  Caroliniana  Room  on  the  main  floor  of  the  tower. 
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Adjacent  to  this  area  is  the  Rare  Book  Reading  Room.  The  Rare  Book 
Collection  contains  literary  first  editions,  early  printed  works,  fine  press 
books,  and  a  large  number  of  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century 
English  plays. 

A  depository  since  1964,  the  library  now  has  a  collection  of  54,000  U.S. 
government  documents  with  an  average  of  14,000  of  the  most  wanted 
new  government  publications  arriving  each  month.  United  Nations 
documents  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  library. 

Library  materials  assigned  for  class  reading  are  housed  on  the  tenth 
floor  of  the  Dalton  Book  Tower.  Sound  recordings,  audio-visual  media, 
college  catalogs,  and  education  curriculum  materials  are  also  located  on 
the  tenth  floor. 

Photocopy  of  library  materials  can  be  made  on  copying  machines  in  the 
library.  Books  and  periodicals  not  held  by  Atkins  Library  may  be 
obtained  from  other  libraries  through  Interlibrary  Loan  requests. 

Exhibits  on  topics  of  special  interest  to  the  campus  and  the  community 
are  featured  in  display  cases  on  the  main  and  second  floors. 

In  addition  to  materials  directly  related  to  classroom  work,  the  library 
provides  students  with  general  and  recreational  reading.  Comfortable 
reading  areas  are  located  throughout  the  building.  In  addition  student 
carrells  and  tables  are  available  for  concentrated  study.  Persons  doing 
serious  research  may  apply  for  private  study  rooms  located  in  the  Dalton 
Book  Tower. 

Friends  of  UNCC  played  a  significant  role  in  developing  the  present 
library  collection.  Also  individuals,  who  have  contributed  money  and 
volumes,  have  greatly  sustained  the  growth  of  Atkins  Library. 


University  Center 

The  University  Center  is  the  community  center  of  the  University  for 
all  members  of  the  University  family— students,  faculty,  administration, 
alumni  and  guests.  The  Center  provides  for  the  services,  conveniences, 
and  amenities  the  members  of  the  University  family  need  in  their  daily 
life  on  the  campus  and  for  getting  to  know  and  understand  one  another 
through  informal  association  outside  the  classroom. 

The  Center  building  houses  the  cafeteria,  games  room,  lounge,  gallery 
area,  a  large  multi-purpose  room  with  facilities  for  dances,  lectures, 
films,  and  banquets,  meeting  rooms,  offices  of  student  government  and 
major  publications,  hobby  shops,  and  an  information  center. 


Bookstore 

In  addition  to  required  textbooks,  the  campus  bookstore  makes  avail- 
able paperback  books  for  leisure  reading,  records,  sweatshirts  and 
jackets,  campus  emblems,  personal  grooming  items,  and  routine  school 
supplies. 
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SERVICES 
Transportation 

Charlotte  City  Coach  Lines  provides  bus  transportation  from 
Charlotte  to  the  campus  on  a  regular  schedule  connecting  with  estab- 
lished routes.  Detailed  information  regarding  routes,  times  and  fares 
may  be  obtained  from  the  main  office  of  the  Charlotte  City  Coach  Lines 
or  at  the  University  Bookstore.  Weekly  passes  may  be  purchased  at 
either  location. 


University  Counseling  Center 

The  University  Counseling  Center  offers  the  services  of  professionally 
trained  counselors  and  psychologists  to  the  University  community 
without  charge.  Initial  counseling  appointments  may  be  arranged  in 
Room  116  of  the  Reese  Building  or  by  calling  597-2104.  All  counseling 
interviews  are  treated  in  a  confidential  manner. 

The  aim  of  the  University  Counseling  Center  is  to  help  individuals  to 
gam  greater  self-understanding,  to  deal  effectively  with  important 
decisions,  and  to  resolve  current  problems.  The  counseling  process  is 
individualized  for  each  individual  to  meet  his  particular  needs.  It  may 
include  individual  sessions  with  a  professional  counselor;  group 
meetings;  use  of  standardized  tests  of  interests,  aptitudes  and 
personality  characteristics;  utilization  of  an  extensive  occupational- 
educational  library;  or  the  use  of  reading  and  study  skills  materials  and 
programs.  The  staff  is  also  available  for  consultation  to  University 
faculty,  groups,  and  agencies. 


Placement  Service 

The  Placement  Office  (located  in  Room  01,  Atkins  Library)  serves 
undergraduates,  graduate  students,  graduating  students,  and  alumni  by 
assisting  them  in  developing  their  career  objectives  and  in  obtaining 
employment.  In  so  doing,  the  Placement  Office  provides  counseling  and 
guidance  in  careers  and  in  job  selection  and  analysis;  assists  students  in 
the  development  of  interviewing  techniques  and  maintains,  for  student 
browsing,  files  of  information  on  prospective  employers,  school  systems 
graduate  schools  and  careers. 

Students  who  wish  to  earn  part  of  their  educational  expense  or  to  gain 
work  experience  may  register  for  part-time,  full-time,  or  summer 
employment  off  campus.  Every  effort  is  made  to  assist  the  student  who 
expresses  a  need  for  employment  and,  where  possible,  to  place  him  in  a 
position  relating  to  his  vocational  goal. 

Degree  candidates  register  with  the  Placement  Office  on  a  voluntary 
basis   early   m   their   graduating   year.    This   enables   them   to    have 
interviews  with  on-campus  recruiters  from  business,  industry 
governmental    agencies,    and    educational    systems.    Some    graduate 
schools  also  send  representatives  to  the  campus.  The  credentials  filed  by 
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graduating  students  are  retained  on  a  permanent  basis. 

All  employers  and  schools  interviewing  on  campus  or  listing  openings 
with  the  Placement  Office  must  indicate  that  they  are  equal  opportunity 
employers,  that  is,  that  in  hiring,  compensation,  promotion,  training  or 
admission  they  do  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  religion, 
sex,  or  national  origin. 

Degree  candidates  register  with  the  Placement  Office  on  a  voluntary 
basis  early  in  their  graduating  year.  This  enables  them  to  have  inter- 
views with  on-campus  recruiters  from  business,  industry,  governmental 
agencies,  and  educational  systems.  Some  graduate  schools  also  send 
representatives  to  the  campus.  The  credentials  filed  by  graduating 
students  are  retained  on  a  permanent  basis. 


Computer  Center 

The  Computer  Center  houses  a  Burroughs  B5500  Computer,  providing 
the  University  one  of  the  most  modern  computer  systems  available.  The 
Computer  Center  provides  academic  support  for  students  and  faculty 
members,  not  only  in  computer  science,  but  in  all  other  facets  of 
academic  activity. 

Students  are  encouraged  to  use  computing  as  a  new  resource  in 
learning.  As  a  learning  resource,  the  computer  enables  students  and 
faculty  to  deal  with  realistic  problems  rather  than  over-simplified 
models,  and  it  frees  time  for  thought  and  insight  by  lessening  the  time 
spent  in  the  drudgery  of  problem-solving  and  in  the  analysis  of  data. 


Health  Service 

The  University  Health  Service,  housed  in  a  new  building  completed  in 
1971,  is  operated  24  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week.  The  new  building 
has  a  capacity  for  22  patients,  with  8  semi-private  rooms  and  6  private 
rooms.  A  physician  is  employed  on  a  full-time  basis.  He  has  regular 
hours  daily  and  is  on  call  for  emergencies.  Registered  nurses  are  on  duty 
at  all  times. 

The  Health  Center  offers  comprehensive  care  to  all  students  with 
referral  available  when  the  services  of  a  specialist  are  required. 
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Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service 


Director:  N.W.  Schul 

Associate  Director:  J.R.  Hampton 

Associate  Director:  H.H.  Martin 

Associate  Director:  L.G.  Owen 

Conference  Coordinator:  D.G.  Lakin 

The  Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service  was  estab- 
lished in  January  of  1970  to  initiate  new  approaches  to  continuing  urban 
and  community  problems.  The  Institute  serves  as  a  catalyst,  convenor 
and  coordinator  of  urban  studies,  community  service  and  regional 
community  research  programs  for  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte.  It  stimulates  and  facilitates  the  continual  academic  and  pro- 
fessional involvement  of  the  University  in  teaching,  public  service  and 
research  programs  particularly  related  to  problems  associated  with 
urbanization.  The  Institute  looks  on  the  greater  Southern  Piedmont 
region  as  its  primary  laboratory. 

In  addition  to  initiating  programs,  the  Institute  supplements  and 
complements  urban  studies  and  community  service  efforts  at  other 
colleges  and  universities  in  North  Carolina.  The  office  of  the  Vice 
President  for  Research  and  Public  Service  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  coordinates  the  programs  on  the  Charlotte,  Chapel  Hill  and 
Kaleigh  campuses. 

The  Institute  acts  as  a  clearinghouse  to  bring  people  and  organizations 
needing  help  together  with  others  who  can  give  it.  It  serves  as  a  con- 
venor of  people,  groups,  and  institutions  and  has  provided  the  opportun- 
ity tor  conducting  research  and  extension  in  various  communities.  It  has 
sponsored  conferences,  seminars,  short  courses,  and  lecture  series  and 
will  increasingly  experiment  with  private,  state  and  federal  urban  pro- 
grams. The  Institute  also  acts  as  a  consultant  to  federal,  state  and  local 
governments. 

tl/,he  instiutute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service  plans  to  take 
the  leadership  in  various  ways  to  develop  more  effective  communication 
and  cooperation  between  the  State  and  its  communities  regarding  local 
problems  that  can  be  effectively  dealt  with  only  in  a  larger  context. 

The  Institute  uses  the  interdisciplinary  team  approach  in  seeking 
answers  or  urban  regional  problems.  Resources  are  freely  drawn  from 
every  UNCC  department,  other  campuses  of  the  University,  and  other 
public  and  private  talent  wherever  it  may  be  found. 

For  further  information  write: 

Director 

Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service 

University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

UNCC  Station 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213 
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ADMISSION  PROCEDURES 


M  fnftttifU!!  HMUllu 


ADMISSIONS 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  accepts  applications  for 
admission  for  both  undergraduate  and  graduate  study.     PP11CaU°nS  t0r 

Undergraduate  students  seeking  application  forms  and  admissions 

Ad°mrr         S^°ulTdTaddreSS  fnqUirieS  t0  the  Director  of  UndergTaduate 
Admissions,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  Charlotte 
North  Carolina  28213.   Students  seeking  application  forms  and 
information   about   graduate   study   should   address   inquiries   to   the 

vnariotte,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213. 

As  a  rule,  applications  may  be  made  for  the  regular  semesters 
beginning  m  August  and  January  and  for  the  two  summer  terms 
Sn^T  m  k""6  !,nd  July'  APP[ications  for  any  semesteT  or  term 
should  be  submitted  in  accordance  with  the  application  dates  T™ 
University  may  alter  these  application  dates  in  accordance  with 
available  resources  and  the  enrollment  limitation  established  by  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly.  y 

color"  oUrniVexrSiTneCOTnTSiderS-f11  aPPlications  with™t  regard  to  race, 
color,   or  sex.   The   University   reserves   the   right   to   withhold   the 

or ^dmisnsi0ononrythaePPllCaT  Wh°  ^  l°  meet  the  ^end  requirement 
or  graduates  requirements  listed  for  freshmen,  transfers 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  UNDERGRADUATE  ADMISSION 

General  Requirements 

1.        Satisfactory  evidence  of  good  character. 

2'  LVidrtnCe  °f  g°°d  Physica\and  mental  health.  The  applicant's  med- 
ical report  properly  completed  on  the  form  sent  to  the  applicant 
with  the  notice  of  conditional  admission  must  be  received  and 

cTbTgran'ted  ^  "^  *"*"  ^  f™1  **^ 

3.        Satisfactory   record   of  scholastic   achievement.    The    minimum 

Z:r  laCademic  Promise  P^sented   under  Admission   To 
Frehman  Standing  or  Admission  of  Transfer  Students  does  not 

assure  aiiTnmiii/i  o^r«:^„: o £  .  1VI/ 


assure  automatic  admission.  Space  factors  and  out-of-state  quotas 
must  be  considered  The  Committee  on  Admissions  may  dis- 
approve the  application  of  any  applicant  for  cause 


4'  ££5£  fee  °f  $1°  WhiCh  fS  n0t  d^^  «*  »  not 
Admission  to  Freshman  Standing 

oflnaaPPli^nti0radlIiisSi0n  t0  the  freshman  class  should  be  a  graduate 
of  an  accredited  secondary  school  and  should  have  the  recommendation 
of  his  principal,  headmaster,  or  guidance  counselor. 
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Either  of  two  forms  may  be  used  for  sending  the  secondary  school 
record  to  the  University.  The  applicant  may  use  the  form  sent  to  him 
with  his  application  or  the  form  adopted  by  his  secondary  school.  The 
secondary  school  record  should  show  the  grades  through  the  junior  year 
and  courses  in  progress  in  the  senior  year,  rank  in  class,  and  pertinent 
test  data. 

The  nongraduate  must  be  19  years  of  age,  have  a  high  school  equiva- 
lency certificate,  and  present  evidence  of  succeeding  in  his  selected 
curriculum. 

The  principal  or  counselor  must  furnish  a  satisfactory  recommenda- 
tion. Failure  of  the  principal  or  counselor  to  make  any  recommendation 
will  result  in  the  record  being  returned  to  the  school  for  completion. 

Evidence  of  sixteen  acceptable  units,  thirteen  of  which  must  be  basic 
academic  courses,  is  required.  The  suggested  distribution  is  English, 
four  units;  algebra  and  geometry,  three;  foreign  language,  two;  social 
sciences,  two;  science,  one;  electives,  four.  Emphasis  will  vary  according 
to  the  College  of  the  University  into  which  admission  is  sought. 
Engineers  must  present  algebra,  trigonometry,  plane  and  solid 
geometry  or  the  equivalent  in  integrated  courses.  Nursing  majors  must 
present  chemistry  and  biology. 

Each  applicant  must  present  satisfactory  scores  on  the  Scholastic 
Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  Meeting  cer- 
tain scholastic  levels  on  the  test  does  not  guarantee  admission.  All  rele- 
vant factors  are  considered,  but  the  secondary  school  record  carries 
greater  weight  in  the  prediction  than  do  the  SAT  scores.  All  factors 
considered  collectively  and  individually  in  proportion  to  their 
contribution  must  indicate  that  the  freshman  applicant  has  a  reasonable 
chance  of  succeeding  in  his  selected  curriculum. 

Architecture  and  engineering  applicants  are  required  to  have  at  least 
450  on  the  mathematics  portion  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  applicant  to  see  that  the  Office  of 
Admissions  receives  an  official  score  report.  Typed  and  handwritten 
scores  cannot  be  used  for  admission  purposes  since  scores  must  be 
received  from  CEEB  on  magnetic  tape  for  computer  processing. 

Transfer  applicants  with  less  than  sophomore  standing  must  meet  all 
entrance  requirements  for  freshmen,  including  satisfactory  scores  on  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  must  have  a  C  average  on  all  work 
undertaken  at  the  other  institutions  as  well  as  C  grades  in  work  accepted 
by  the  University. 


Advanced  Placement  Course  Credit 

Any  student  may  apply  for  course  credit  in  appropriate  subjects  if  he 
has  an  Advanced  Placement  Course  in  secondary  or  preparatory  school 
and  has  received  a  score  of  4  or  5  on  the  Advanced  Placement  Test. 
Grades  of  3  will  be  granted  credit  provided  that  the  departmental 
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chairmen  concerned  approve.  The  advanced  placement  privilege  gives 
students  a  wider  range  of  course  selection  and  may  reduce  the  amount  of 
time  required  to  earn  a  degree. 

Admission  of  Registered  Nurses 

Registered  nurses  who  are  currently  licensed  to  practice  nursing  and 
who  meet  University  requirements  for  admission  as  freshman  or 
transfer  students  are  considered  for  admission  to  the  College  of  Nursing 
Advanced  standing  in  nursing  will  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
achievement  demonstrated  by  qualifying  examinations  administered 
alter  admission  to  the  College  of  Nursing. 

Admission  of  Transfer  Students 

A  student  transferring  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  must  request  an  official  transcript  from  the  secondary  school 
of  graduation  and  from  each  college  or  institution  beyond  the  high  school 
attended  showing  honorable  dismissal,  good  standing,  and  eligibility  to 
return.  Also  recommendations  should  be  sent  from  all  institutions  pre- 
viously attended. 

To  be  admitted,  a  transfer  applicant  must  have  a  C  average  (2  0  based 
on  an  A  grade  being  equated  at  4  points  according  to  our  method  of 
computation)  or  better  on  all  courses  attempted  at  the  institution 
attended;  must  have  at  least  a  C  grade  average  in  all  courses  that  are 
acceptable  for  evaluation;  and  must  have  a  C  grade  or  better  on  each 
course  accepted  for  transfer  credit. 

Transfer  students  will  be  accepted  as  freshmen  only  when  they  meet 
all  freshman  entrance  requirements,  including  satisfactory  scores  on  the 
Scholastic  Aptitude  Test,  and  meet  the  requirements  also  of  transfer 
students. 

To  be  admitted  as  a  non-freshman  transfer  student  the  applicant  must 
have  acquired  sufficient  credits  at  an  accredited  institution  to  have  the 
equivalent  of  sophomore  standing  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte.  In  no  case  shall  less  than  24  semester  hours  of  acceptable 
transfer  credits  be  considered  the  equivalent  of  sophomore  standing. 

Applicants  may  be  asked  to  take  special  tests  as  a  condition  of 
admission. 

The  University  accepts  up  to  64  hours  of  academic  credit  (66  including 
two  semester  hours  of  required  physical  education)  from  a  junior  or 
community  college  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  and  no  more  than 
68  semester  hours  of  academic  credit  (70  including  two  in  physical  educa- 
tion) toward  the  Bachelor  of  Science  and  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
engineering  degrees. 

Transfer  to  Engineering  Technology 

Technical  institute  graduates  who  wish  to  enter  the  engineering  tech- 
nology program  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  must 
meeet  the  following  requirements: 
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(1)  Earn  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree,  or  its  equivalent,  in 
a  field  appropriate  to  the  option  which  the  student  plans  to  enter. 

(2)  Achieve  an  overall  quality-point  average  of  at  least  2.2  (based  on 
the  4.0  scale)  on  all  courses  taken  at  the  technical  institute.  Excep- 
tions to  this  requirement  will  be  considered  on  the  basis  of 
individual  merit. 

(3)  Complete  satisfactorily  the  prerequisite  background  courses  for 
the  option  which  the  student  plans  to  enter. 

Acceptance  of  the  A. A. S.  indicates  the  acceptance  of  64  semester 
hours  toward  the  Bachelor  of  Engineering  Technology. 


Evaluation  of  Transfer  Credits 

Transcripts  are  evaluated  by  examiners  in  the  Office  of  Admissions 
and  the  results  are  mailed  to  each  applicant.  Application  of  transferred 
credits  to  a  major  or  related  work  is  the  responsibility  of  the  department 
chairman  of  the  major.  Upon  examination  or  interview  he  may  disallow 
credits  toward  the  major  or  related  work  or  validate  credits  accepted 
but  not  assigned  as  major  or  related  work. 

In  exceptional  cases,  students  may  secure  the  equivalent  of  transfer 
credit  by  passing  previously  arranged  special  examinations.  (See  Credit 
by  Examination. ) 


College  Entrance  Examination 

All  freshman  applicants  for  admission  will  be  required  to  present 
satisfactory  scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board. 

Arrangements  for  the  tests  are  the  responsibility  of  the  applicant  and 
should  be  made  with  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  Post 
Office  Box  592,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540  as  early  as  possible, 
preferably  seven  to  eight  weeks  before  the  test  date.  Early  registration 
allows  time  for  clearing  up  possible  irregularities  which  might  otherwise 
delay  the  reports. 

The  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  will  be  given  at  8:30  in  the  morning, 
while  the  afternoons,  beginning  at  1:30,  are  reserved  for  not  more  than 
any  three  Achievement  Tests  on  any  one  date. 

The  Bulletin  of  Information,  with  application  blanks,  distributed  with- 
out charge  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board,  will  be  sent  to 
all  secondary  schools  that  present  candidates  for  the  tests.  The 
applications  may  be  used  for  any  College  Board  administration  involving 
the  SAT  Achievement  Tests. 

For  students  returning  from  the  Armed  Services  or  who  find  it 
impossible  or  difficult  to  take  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  on  one  of  the 
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regularly  scheduled  dates,  the  University  provides  for  institutional  ad- 
ministrations of  the  test.  Further  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Counseling  Center  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  applicant  to  have  the  official  examination 
scores  sent  from  the  Educational  Testing  Service  to  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions. Handwritten  or  typed  scores  cannot  be  used  for  official  purposes 
since  scores  must  be  received  from  CEEB  on  magnetic  tape  for  computer 


Admission  of  Out- of -State  Students 

Up  to  15  percent  of  the  undergraduate  students  admitted  during  a 
semester  may  come  from  out  of  the  state. 


Admissions  Acceptances 

All  applications  are  acted  upon  as  soon  as  the  admissions  credentials 
are  received.  Normal  processing  procedures  require  four  to  six  weeks. 
Applications  from  freshmen  candidates  are  accepted  after  the  junior 
year  with  the  inclusion  of  the  senior  year  courses  for  which  the  applicant 
is  registered.  rt^ 

The  applicant  should  take  the  SAT  during  the  junior  year  or  during 
the  July  administration  of  the  tests  in  order  to  assure  action  upon  his 
application  early  in  the  academic  year.  However,  the  University  will 
consider  test  scores  from  any  test  administration. 

Transfer  applicants  may  be  admitted  conditionally  at  the  beginning  of 
the  academic  year.  Transcripts  should  include  the  courses  for  which  he  is 
registered. 

Applicants  qualifying  for  admission  prior  to  completing  courses  in 
progress  may  be  granted  conditional  admission.  Upon  receipt  of  final  or 
supplementary  transcripts  and  notification  of  graduation,  if  applicable 
applicants  will  receive  a  letter  of  final  admission 


Entrance  Deficiencies 

Admission  with  deficiencies  in  mathematics  or  in  foreign  language 
may  be  granted  to  applicants  whose  records  are  otherwise  acceptable. 

Every  effort  should  be  made  to  remove  entrance  deficiencies  during 
the  summer  before  entering  the  University.  Since  the  University  offers 
no  remedia  work  in  mathematics,  this  deficiency  should  be  removed 
before  enrollment  through  a  secondary  school,  a  community  college  or 
technical  institute,  or  through  correspondence  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  or  from  North  Carolina  State  University. 

Students  provisionally  admitted  without  foreign  language  units  must 
take  two  semesters  of  a  beginning  foreign  language,  for  which  they 
receive  elective  credit. 
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If  students  are  allowed  to  enroll  with  entrance  deficiencies,  all  defic- 
iencies must  be  removed  before  registration  for  the  third  semester. 

Admission  of  Unclassified  Students 

An  unclassified  student  is  one  who  is  earning  University  credit,  but  is 
not  working  toward  the  completion  of  a  degree  program  at  the 
University. 

Students  in  this  category  must  meet  the  same  entrance  requirements 
as  regular  students  in  order  to  earn  University  credits.  As  a  rule,  un- 
classified students  must  have  the  approval  of  the  head  of  the  department 
in  which  the  courses  are  to  be  taken,  to  register  for  these  courses. 

Such  students  must  abide  by  the  regulations  as  regular  students.  If  at 
a  later  date,  an  unclassified  student  changes  to  degree  candidacy,  the 
credits  earned  while  he  was  unclassified  will  be  applied  to  his  degree 
program  if  appropriate. 


Admission  of  Special  Students 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  earn  degree  credit  may  enroll  as  special 
students  without  having  to  meet  the  usual  entrance  requirements,  such 
as  providing  scores  from  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  and  meeting 
transfer  student  qualifications.  They  will  be  admitted  on  the  following 
basis: 

(1)  The  student  must  be  21  years  of  age  or  over. 

(2)  The  student  must  be  qualified  for  the  course  or  courses  for  which 
he  wishes  to  enroll,  either  by  previous  academic  work  or  by  exper- 
ience in  the  military  or  business  worlds. 


(3)  The  student  must  understand  at  the  time  of  his  registration  that 
no  work  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree  until  he  has  qualified  for 
admission  by  meeting  the  regular  entrance  requirements. 

(4)  The  student  must  understand  that  he  may  not  deprive  a  degree 
student  of  a  place  in  class.  Therefore,  admission  and,  perhaps, 
enrollment  is  contingent  upon  space. 

(5)  Special  Students  must  apply  each  semester  or  summer  session  in 
accordance  with  the  application  dates. 

(6)  Special  Students  who  have  done  previous  college  work  elsewhere 
must  be  eligible  to  return  to  the  institution  last  attended. 


Admission  of  Transient  Students 

Students  enrolled  at  other  colleges  and  universities  who  have  the 
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written  permission  from  their  institutions  to  take  specified  courses  at 
E^STST  ^  S6meSter  °r  SUmmer  te™  ™*  be  «™S  as 


Admission  of  Auditors 

Any  student  eligible  for  admission  may  register  for  any  class  for  audit 
The  fees  are  the  same  as  for  classes  taken  for  University  credit 

The  participation  of  auditors  in  class  discussion  and  in  tests  or  examin- 
ed !i°ptl0naiWlth  the  inst™tor.  Auditors  receive  no  University 
credit.  They  are,  however,  expected  to  attend  class  regularly.  Notation 

22,*m£  g^r  the  StUd6nt'S  P— t  — ^  i  ^tno 

H11id=ding^-dr°PP1ilg  an  2Udit  COurse  is  g^erned  by  the  same  proce- 
dures as  adding  or  dropping  a  course  for  credit,  and  is  processed  in  the 
same  way  through  the  Registrar's  Office.  Pressed  m  the 


Admission  of  Former  Students 

A  student  must  apply  for  readmission  if  he  did  not  complete  the  ore 
vious  semester.  Official  withdrawal  from  either  summer  term  kWe 
necessitates  an  application  for  readmission.  nKewise 

Applicants  should  apply  for  readmission  to  the  Office  of  Admissions  in 
accordance  with  the  application  dates  found  on  pages  8  and  37 

The  records  of  all  candidates  for  readmission  to  UNCC  are  reviewed 
giving  consideration  to  financial  obligations  to  UNCC  and  tc  Teir 
academic  record  paying  particular  attention  to  the  probability  for  even 
tual  success  both  in  terms  of  general  degree  requirements  and  in  terms 
of  major  field  requirements.  This  review  wiU  specifically  include  a 
recommendation  from  the  candidates  major  department  or  coUege 

Freshman  Admissions  Checklist 

In  order  to  complete  an  application  for  admission  as  a  freshman  to  the 
stepTblw        °rth  Car°Hna  ^  Charl0tte'  a  Student  —t  follow  tt 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


2^a^an/fPPliCati0nu  fr°m  the  0ffice  of  Admissions  and  return  the 
completed  form  to  that  office. 

Include  an  application  fee  of  $10.00.  The  fee  is  not  refundable. 

Give  the  Secondary  School  Record  and  Recommendation  Form  to 
the  proper  high  school  officials.  Transcripts  are  accepted  after 

a  student  must  have  completed  16  acceptable  units,  13  of  which 
must  be  in  academic  areas.  In  addition,  the  student  must  have 
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completed  courses  as  required  by  the  degree  program  for  which  he 
applies. 

(4)  Present  satisfactory  scores  on  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board.  The  Admissions  Committee 
will  consider  SAT  scores  from  any  of  the  national  testings.  Each 
applicant  is  responsible  for  having  the  official  examination  scores 
sent  from  the  Educational  Testing  Service  to  the  Office  of  Admis- 
sions. Only  official  reports  from  Educational  Testing  Service  will 
be  considered. 

(5)  Present  satisfactory  evidence  of  good  character.  The  applicant  is 
responsible  for  requesting  the  principal  or  guidance  counselor  of 
the  secondary  school  to  furnish  the  Office  of  Admissions  with  a 
recommendation. 

(6)  Upon  conditional  admission,  complete  and  return  the  Medical 
Admissions  Requirement  Form  to  the  University  Health  Service. 

(7)  Request  a  supplementary  transcript  be  sent  to  the  Office  of 
Admissions  upon  graduation  from  high  school. 


Transfer  Admissions  Checklist 

A  large  number  of  transfer  students  are  accepted  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  each  year.  In  order  to  complete  an 
application  for  admission  as  a  transfer  student,  the  steps  below  must  be 
followed: 

( 1 )  Obtain  an  application  from  the  Office  of  Admissions  and  return  the 
completed  form  to  that  office. 

(2)  Include  an  application  fee  of  $10.00.  The  fee  is  not  refundable. 

(3)  Request  official  transcripts  from  all  colleges  attended  be  mailed 
directly  to  the  Office  of  Admissions. 

(4)  Give  Confidential  Statement(s)  to  proper  college  official(s).  The 
recommendation  is  required  from  each  college  attended. 

(5)  Request  an  official  transcript  from  the  high  school  from  which  the 
student  graduated. 

(6)  If  the  student  is  presenting  fewer  than  24  transferable  hours,  he 
must  meet  all  freshman  entrance  requirements  as  well  as  those 
listed  for  transfer  students. 

(7)  The  student  must  present  a  minimum  of  an  overall  C  average  (2.0 
based  on  the  4.0  scale,  according  to  the  UNCC  method  of 
computation)  on  all  work  attempted  at  all  institutions  previously 
attended. 

(8)  Junior  and  senior  transfer  students  must  declare  an  academic 
major. 
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(9)       Upon  conditional  admission,  complete  and  return  the  Medical 
Admissions  Requirement  Form  to  the  University  Health  Service. 

APPLICA  TION  DA  TES 

Due  to  the  large  number  of  applications  the  University  is  receiving 
and  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  this  campus,  the  University  may  be 
required  to  announce  an  erlier  cutoff  date  for  application.  Unless  such  an 
announcement  is  made,  applications  may  be  submitted  and  completed 
according  to  the  following  schedule: 


Term  of  Entry 

First  Summer  Term,  1974 
Second  Summer  Term,  1974 
Fall  Semester,  1974 
Spring  Semester,  1974 
First  Summer  Term,  1975 
Second  Summer  Term,  1975 

The  University  may  alter  these  application  dates  in  accordance  with 
available  resources  and  the  enrollment  limitation  established  by  the 
North  Carolina  General  Assembly. 


Application 
Must  be 

Application 
Must  Be 

Filed  By 

Completed  By 

May  1 

June  15 

Julyl 

December  1 

May  15 
Julyl 
July  15 
December  15 

May  1 
June  15 

May  15 
Julyl 
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DEGREES  OFFERED 


DEGREES  OFFERED 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (B.A.) 

With  Majors  in: 

Architecture 

Biology 

Business 

Administration 

Chemistry 

Economics 

English 


French 

Geography 

German 

History 

Mathematics 

Philosophy 

Physics 


Political 
Science 
Psychology 
Religion 
Sociology 
Spanish 


Mathematics 
Nursing 
Physics 


Theater 


Bachelor  of  Architecture  (B.  Arch. ) 

Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.) 

With  Majors  in: 

Accounting 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Law  Enforcement 

Administration 

Bachelor  of  Creative  Arts  (B.C. A.) 

With  Options  in: 

Art  Music 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  [B.S.E.) 

With  Options  in: 

Engineering  Analysis  and  Design 
Engineering,  Science,  Mechanics,  and  Materials 
Urban  and  Environmental  Engineering 

Bachelor  of  Engineering  Technology  (B.E.T.) 
With  Options  in: 

Civil  Electrical  Mechanical 

Master  of  Arts  in  Education  Master  of  Science  in  Biology 

Master  of  Education  Master  of  Science  in  Chemistry 

,  Master  of  Management  Master  of  Arts  in  Geography 

DEGREES  WITH  DISTINCTION 

I  Each  of  the  preceding  degrees  is  awarded  with  high  honor,  when  the 
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graduate's  quality  point  ratio  is  3.80  or  more,  or  with  honor,  when  his 
quality  point  average  is  3.40  or  more,  but  less  than  3.80. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  offered  with  majors  in  the  following 
fields:  architecture,  biology,  business  administration,  chemistry,  eco- 
nomics, English,  French,  geography,  German,  history,  mathematics, 
philosophy,  physics,  political  science,  psychology,  sociology,  and 
Spanish. 

Course  Requirements 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  has  a  minimum  number 
of  required  courses  to  give  the  student  maximum  freedom  in  selection. 

Following  are  the  required  courses: 

Semester 

Hours 

Subject  Required 

English 6 

Option  of  Mathematics*  or  Foreign  Language** 6-8 

Natural  Science  (One  year  of  either  biology,  chemistry,  geography  101, 
geology,  physics,  or  psychology  201.  Psychology  201  may  be  offered  as 
a  natural  science  or  as  a  social  science,  but  not  as  both.) 8 

Social  Science  (To  be  selected  from  sociology,  economics,  geography  102, 
201,  or  any  300  level  geography  course,  history,  philosophy,  political 
science,  psychology,  religion,  or  sociology.)  A  course  in  philosophy  or 
religion  may  be  offered  as  a  humanity  or  as  a  social  science,  but  not  as 
both.) 6 

Humanities  (To  be  selected  from  courses  in  Black  Studies,  creative  arts, 
English,  foreign  languages,  history,  religion,  and  philosophy.  Courses 
in  history,  religion,  and  philosophy  may  not  fulfill  both  humanities  and 
social  sciences  requirements.) 6 

Total  Number  of  Semester  Hours  Required 
for  Graduation 120 

Note:  For  the  number  of  hours  in  the  major  department,  see  the 
requirements  of  that  department  in  the  section  entitled  Courses  of 
Study. 

Quality  Point  Requirements 

In  all  courses  attempted  at  the  University,  a  minimum  overall  quality 
point  average  of  2.00  is  required. 


*A  course  in  logic  may  be  substituted  for  one  course  in  mathematics.  The  rest  of  a  student's  course 

work  is  under  the  advisement  of  his  department. 
**Or  proficiency  in  language  equivalent  to  completion  of  the  fourth  semester.  This  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  score  on  the  Language  Placement  Test. 
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In  all  courses  in  the  major  department,  a  minimum  overall  quality 
point  average  of  2.00  is  required.  y 

Course  level  Requirement 

Junior  and  Senior  students  are  required  to  have  the  consent  of  their 
major  department  to  enroll  in  any  course  below  the  300  level  not 
required  in  their  degree  program. 

Residence  Requirements 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  a  Bachelor's  Degree  at  the 
Univers.ty  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  that  a  student  must  earn  the 
last  30  semester  hours  of  credit  at  the  University.  The  last  12  semester 
hours  of  the  work  in  his  major  field  must  be  earned  at  the  University 
Exception  to  either  of  these  hour  provisions  may  be  made  upon  the 
approval  of  the  student's  major  department  in  consultation  with  the 
department  offering  the  course  or  courses  in  question  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  college  of  the  student's  major. 

Course  work  taken  in  residence  shall  be  construed  to  mean  course 
work  offeered  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  and 
taken  on  the  Charlotte  campus. 


1. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 

BACHELOR  OF  CREATIVE  ARTS  DEGREE 

To  receive  the  Bachelor  of  Creative  Arts  degree,  a  student  must  have 
completed  a  minimum  of  eight  semesters  of  work  (or  its  equivalent)  and 
meet  the  following  stipulations: 

The  last  two  semesters  must  be  completed  in  residence  in  the  BCA 
program. 

The  student  must  have  a  recommendation  from  his  major  pro- 
fessor, by  two  other  professors  in  the  field,  and  by  two  additional 
professors  from  outside  the  candidate's  field. 

The  candidate's  portfolio,  manuscript,  or  performance  must  be 
appraised  by  his  major  professor  and  two  other  professors  from 
outside  the  candidate's  field. 

The  student  must  have  a  recommendation  by  a  review  board  of 
three  students  from  his  field. 


4. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF  BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  is  offered  with  majors  in  the 
following    .elds  of  study:   accounting,   biology,   chemistry,   law 
enforcement  and  administration,  mathematics,  nursing,  and  physics 
The  minimum  requirements  are  the  same  as  those  for  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  listed  on  page  40. 
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FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  REQUIREMENTS 

If  a  student  elects  the  foreign  language  option,  he  is  expected  to 
achieve  and  demonstrate  proficiency  in  a  language  other  than  English. 
Proficiency  must  at  least  equal  that  obtained  by  successful  completion  of 
202-level  language  courses. 

A  student  who  presents  four  high  school  units  in  the  same  foreign 
language  will  be  presumed  to  have  satisfied  the  foreign  language  option 
of  the  general  degree  requirements,  even  though  he  receives  no 
University  credit  in  that  language. 

The  student  who  presents  two  units  in  a  given  language  for  entrance 
and  who,  by  placement  test,  is  found  capable  of  enrolling  in  the  201 
course  in  the  same  language,  can  satisfy  the  general  degree  requirement 
by  successfully  completing  the  201  and  202  courses  in  that  language. 

The  student  who,  on  the  basis  of  placement  results,  is  advised  to 
repeat  the  elementary  course  will  receive  credit  for  doing  so.  He  may 
also  choose  to  take  an  elementary  course  in  another  foreign  language  for 
elective  credit. 

A  student  provisionally  admitted  without  foreign  language  units  must 
take  two  elementary  language  courses  for  which  he  receives  elective 
credit. 

A  student  transferring  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  with  two  or  more  years  of  college  work  in  an  ancient  or 
modern  language  not  taught  at  the  University,  with  a  grade  of  at  least  C 
in  each  course,  will  be  deemed  to  have  fulfilled  his  foreign  language  re- 
quirement, provided  he  has  completed  satisfactorily  two  years  of  high 
school  foreign  language. 

Students  transferring  from  other  colleges  will  take  language 
placement  tests  in  the  language  they  intend  to  continue  at  the 
University,  and  they  will  be  advised  to  register  for  the  course  for  which 
they  are  best  fitted,  according  to  their  placement  test  scores,  for  best 
results  in  their  language  sequence.  They  may  not,  however,  receive 
credit  again  for  courses  the  equivalent  of  which  have  already  been 
accepted  for  transfer  credit. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ENGINEERING 

The  minimum  residence  requirement  for  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Engineering  Degree  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
specifies  that  a  student  must  earn  the  last  30  semester  hours  of  credit  at 
the  University.  The  last  12  semester  hours  of  the  work  in  his  major  field 
must  be  earned  at  the  University.  Exception  to  either  of  these  hour 
provisions  may  be  made  upon  approval  of  the  student's  major  depart- 
ment in  consultation  with  the  department  offering  the  course  or  courses 
in  question  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering. 
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Course  work  taken  in  residence  shall  be  construed  to  mean  course 
work  offered  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  and  taken 
on  the  Charlotte  campus. 

Course  Requirements 

English  101  and  102 

Humanities  and  Social  Science*  .  "  i  8 

Economics  201 ° 

Mathematics  104,  143,  144,  244,  271  

and  one  approved  300-level  course  i  o 

Chemistry  101  and  102 « 

Physics  222  and  231 £ 

Science  Elective* [  ^ 

Engineering  101,  102,  251,  and  252 R 

ESM  241,  242,  311  ..  % 

EAD  211  and  212  ^ 

Major  Option  Courses* "28 

Minor  Option  Courses*  .  .  7i 

lo 

Total  Number  of  Semester  Hours  Required 
for  Graduation 1  ?fi 

Quality  Point  Requirements 

In  all  courses  attempted  at  the  University,  a  minimum  overall  quality 
point  average  of  2.00  is  required. 

In  all  courses  attempted  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  a  minimum 
quality  point  average  of  2.00  is  required. 

Course  Level  Requirements 

Junior  and  Senior  students  must  have  the  consent  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  to  enroll  in  any  100  or  200  courses  not  required  in  their 
degree  program.  The  Engineering  electives,  the  Humanities  and  Social 
Science  electives,  and  the  Technical  or  Humanities  electives  will 
ordinarily  consist  of  sequences  of  related  courses  and  are  subject  to  the 
prior  approval  of  the  College. 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  DEGREE  OF 
BACHELOR  OF  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

The  residence  requirement  for  the  Bachelor  of  Engineering  Tech- 
nology degree  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  specifies 
that  the  last  30  semester  hours  of  credit  must  be  earned  at  UNCC  and 
that  the  last  12  semester  hours  of  work  in  the  major  field  must  be  earned 
at  this  university. 

Course  Requirements 

•For  specific  details  of  these  requirements  see  page  88. 
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In  addition,  the  following  UNCC  courses  are  required  for  the  B.E.T. 
degree: 

Title  Sem.  Hours 

Chemistry  101  (or  other  Natural  Science)   4 

Computer  Science  (CSC)  100  3 

Economics  201  or  202 j» 

Humanities  or  Social  Science  electives » 

Free  electives jj 

Major  electives ^ 

Engineering  Analysis  •  ■  • ■ » 

Specified  courses  in  major  area  of  study  (see  p.  104.) ^ 

Total 64 

Transfer  credit  for  A.  A. S.  degree 64 

Total  number  of  semester  hours  required  for  B.E.T.  degree 128 

Quality  Point  Requirements 

In  all  courses  attempted  at  the  University,  a  minimum  overall  quality 
point  average  of  2.00  is  required. 

In  all  courses  attempted  in  the  College  of  Engineering,  a  minimum 
quality  point  average  of  2.00  is  required. 

SECOND  BACCALAUREATE  DEGREE 

A  student  earning  his  first  baccalaureate  degree  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  may  be  awarded  a  second  baccalaureate 
degree  either  simultaneously  with  or  subsequent  to  the  first  provided 
that: 

1)  An  application  for  the  second  degree  is  filed  by  the  date  specified 
in  the  University  calendar  and  is  approved  by  the  Dean  of  the 
College  of  the  second  degree  and  the  Department  Chairman  of  the 
major  department  for  the  second  degree. 

2)  The  second  degree  is  in  a  different  major  from  the  first. 

3)  All  requirements  for  the  second  degree  are  met. 

4)  The  total  semester  hours  earned  are  at  least  24  semester  hours 
beyond  those  applied  to  the  first  degree. 

A  transfer  student  holding  a  baccalaureate  degree  from  another 
institution  may  be  awarded  a  second  baccalaureate  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  by  meeting  the  residence  requirements  in 
addition  to  the  four  requirements  above. 
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HONORS  PROGRAM 

The  purpose  of  honors  programs  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  is  to  stimulate  the  potentially  creative,  imaginative  or  bril- 
liant student,  to  develop  his  potential,  and  to  give  recognition  for  such 
development. 

Honors  work  will  emphasize  independent  study.  The  student  may  take 
honors  work  as  early  as  his  first  semester.  To  qualify  for  graduation  with 
honors  recognition,  the  student  must  be  admitted  formally  to  honors 
candidacy  by  the  University  Honors  Council  at  least  three  semesters 
before  graduation  and  pursue  honors  work  during  the  last  three 
semesters  before  graduation. 

To  qualify  for  graduation  with  honors  recognition  the  student  must 
present  no  less  than  12  semester  hours  of  upper  division  honors  work,  at 
least  six  of  which  must  be  in  research  and/or  the  production  of  an 
acceptable  honors  thesis  or  its  equivalent.  The  student  may  withdraw 
from  honors  courses  without  penalty,  and  the  student  may  withdraw  at 
any  time  from  the  program  without  penalty.  He  will  be  given  credit 
towards  graduation  for  any  completed  honors  course. 

When  possible,  non-candidates  for  honors  recognition  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  enroll  in  and  receive  credit  for  honors  courses  with  the  grades 
of  H,  P,  or  No  Credit  being  recorded. 


be: 


The  grading  system  for  honors  courses,  except  as  stated  above  shall 


Pass  Honors 

Pass  (no  honors  credit  but  course  credit) 

No  Credit  (no  course  or  grade  credit  or  penalty) 

The  credit  system  for  honors  courses  is  as  follows: 

a         Regular  credit  for  lower  division  (freshman-sophomore)  honors 
courses. 


b.  Double  credit  for  the  student  receiving  a  Pass  Honors  grade  in  an 
upper  (junior-senior)  honors  course;  regular  course  credit  for  a 
student  receiving  a  Pass  grade  in  an  upper  division  honors  course, 
and  no  credit  for  a  student  receiving  a  No  Credit  grade. 

Black  Studies 

Recognizing  the  problems  unique  to  Black  students  and  its  respon- 
sibilities for  address  itself  to  these  problems,  the  University  has 
established  a  Black  Studies  Program  charged  to  develop  a  relevant  Black 
Studies  Program  at  UNCC. 

A  director  has  been  hired  to  facilitate  the  implementation  of  the 
program  which  will  enable  the  University's  Black  students  to  come  to  an 
awareness  of  who  they  are,  where  they  come  from,  where  they  are 
going,  and  why. 
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Through  a  generous  trust  established  by  Miss  Alice  Tate  of  New  York 
City,  the  University  will  seek  to  develop  a  variety  of  meaningful  courses 
and  cultural  opportunities  for  its  Black  students. 


PREPARATION  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Students  may  begin  preparation  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  for  a  number  of  professional  careers.  Depending  upon  the 
professional  school's  requirements,  the  student  may  wish  to  take  a 
degree  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  or  to  transfer 
after  one,  two  or  three  years. 

Preparation  for  the  following  programs  is  offered:  Dentistry,  Journa- 
lism, Law,  Medical  Technology,  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  and  Social  Work. 

The  student  who  plans  to  enter  a  professional  school  is  advised  to  plan 
his  program  so  that  general  requirements  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  or 
Bachelor  of  Science  degree  are  met  in  addition  to  the  requirements  for 
the  professional  program  being  considered.  The  student  planning  to 
attend  a  professional  school  should  inform  his  adviser  of  his  plans.  The 
student  should  become  familiar  with  the  requirements  of  the  school 
which  he  plans  to  attend. 

Dentistry  and  Medicine 

The  composite  requirements  for  entrance  to  most  medical  and  dental 
schools  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia  are  as  follows: 

Biology   8h°urs 

Inorganic  Chemistry 8  hours 

Organic  Chemistry 8  hours 

Quantitative  Analysis 4  hours 

(Required  by  half  the  schools  surveyed) 

Physics  8hours 

English  12  hours 

Foreign  Language 9"12  nours 

(North  and  South  Carolina  only) 

Journalism 

A  number  of  institutions  accept  graduate  students  in  journalism  with 
the  background  of  a  liberal  arts  degree.  Other  institutions  accept 
students  transferring  to  an  undergraduate  program  at  the  junior  year 
with  a  liberal  arts  background. 

Law 

The  University  suggests  that  the  student  planning  to  enter  law  school 
have  an  understanding  of  the  value  of  English  literature  and  composi- 
tion, American  history,  psychology,  logic  and  ethics,  political  science, 
economics,  government,  accounting,  mathematics,  sociology,  Latin,  and 
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modern  languages.  Preparation  should  include  comprehension  and  ex- 
pression in  words,  critical  understanding  of  human  institutions  and 
values,  and  creative  power  in  thinking.  Thus,  any  of  several  majors  with 
wisely  selected  electives  might  provide  the  broad  educational  back- 
ground needed. 

Medical  Technology 

The  University,  through  affiliation  with  several  Schools  of  Medical 
Technology,  offers  programs  leading  to  baccalaureate  degrees  in  biology 
and  chemistry,  with  training  in  Medical  Technology.  Students  interested 
in  this  4-year  program  are  advised  to  check  the  more  detaOed  listing 
under  the  individual  departments  and  to  consult  with  the  appropriate 
adviser  in  the  Departments  of  Biology  and  Chemistry. 

Pharmacy 

Students  planning  to  seek  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Pharmacy  degree 
may  spend  either  one  or  two  years  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  before  transferring  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  where  a  total  of  five  years,  including  those  undertaken  on 
the  Charlotte  campus,  is  required  for  the  degree. 

For  the  student  planning  to  spend  one  year  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte,  the  following  courses  are  required:  . 


English  101,  102 

Social  Science  (2  semesters) 

Biology  101,  205,  205A; 

or  221,  345 


Mathematics  101,  120 
Chemistry  101,  102 
Physical  Education 

(2  semesters) 


For  the  student  planning  to  spend  two  years  on  the  Charlotte  campus, 
the  following  additional  courses  are  required: 


Humanities  (1  semester) 
Economics  201 
Physics  101,  102 

Social  Work 


Chemistry  231,  232 
Electives  (6  hours) 


For  the  student  planning  a  career  in  social  work,  a  major  either  in 
Psychology  with  related  work  in  Sociology  or  a  major  in  Sociology  with 
related  work  in  Psychology  is  recommended.  Whichever  major  is 
chosen,  the  following  courses  should  be  included:  Psychology  303  (Social 
Psychology),  Psychology  305  (Psychology  of  Personality),  Psychology 
307  (Abnormal  Psychology),  Sociology  271  (Social  Problems),  Sociology 
372  (Sociology  of  Deviant  Behavior);  Sociology  380  (Field  of  Social  Work) 
and  481  (Methods  of  Social  Work). 
GRADUATE  STUDIES 

Master  of  Science  in  Biology 

The  department  of  Biology  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
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Charlotte  offers  a  newly  approved  Master  of  Science  degree  program. 
Open  to  qualified  students  who  have  completed  a  bachelor's  degree 
program  including  at  least  24  hours  in  biology,  the  course  of  study 
includes  a  minimum  of  32  hours  in  graduate  work. 

For  admission,  an  overall  quality  point  average  of  2.50  (on  the  4  point 
scale)  on  all  the  applicant's  previous  work  beyond  the  high  school  is 
required,  and  the  average  of  the  major  course  work  is  normally  3.0  point 
or  better  for  full  admission  status. 

Application  is  made  to  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  and  full 
supporting  documents,  including  the  graduate  record  examination 
scores,  are  required.  Application  for  candidacy  to  the  degree  will  be 
made  following  successful  completion  of  substantial  course  work  as 
directed  by  the  student's  advisor  and  committee. 

For  further  information  contact  the  Department  of  Biology  Chairman, 
or  the  Director  of  Graduate  Studies. 

Master  of  Education  and  Master  of  Arts  in  Education 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  offers  three  graduate 
degree  programs,  two  of  which  are  directed  primarily  to  the  in-service 
school  teachers  in  the  Metrolina  area.  The  Master  of  Education  in 
Elementary  Education  is  designed  for  elementary  school  personnel.  The 
Master  of  Arts  in  Education  is  designed  chiefly  for  the  secondary  school 
teacher,  with  initial  areas  of  academic  concentration  in  English,  history, 
and  mathematics.  Additional  areas  are  to  be  added  as  rapidly  as 
resources  become  available. 

For  admission  to  graduate  study  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte,  application  must  be  made  on  a  form  supplied  by  the 
Director  of  Graduate  Studies  and  accompanied  by  appropriate  test 
scores,  letters  of  recommendation,  and  official  transcripts  of  all  academic 
work  taken  beyond  the  high  school.  Applicants  must  possess  a  bachelor's 
degree,  or  its  equivalent,  have  an  overall  quality  point  average  of  2.50 
(on  the  4  point  system)  on  all  work  beyond  high  school,  with  an  average 
of  3.0  or  better  on  the  major  or  basic  courses  prerequisite  to  the  area  of 
proposed  graduate  study.  Applicants  for  admission  to  programs  leading 
to  the  M.Ed,  or  M.A.Ed,  will  normally  possess  a  valid  North  Carolina 
Class  "A"  teacher's  Certificate,  or  be  approved  in  advance. 

At  least  half  of  all  work  offered  for  an  advanced  degree  must  be  taken 
in  courses  which  are  open  to  graduate  students  only;  the  other  half  may 
be  from  such  courses  or  from  courses  open  to  advanced  undergraduates 
and  graduate  students. 

Requirements  for  the  Master  of  Education  include  a  minimum  of  thirty 
hours  of  approved  course  work,  at  least  twelve  of  which  shall  be  in 
professional  education,  twelve  in  no  more  than  two  content  areas,  and 
six  in  electives  approved  by  the  student's  adviser.  Those  for  the  Master 
of  Arts  in  Education  include  thirty  hours  of  approved  course  work,  of 
which  at  least  eighteen  must  be  in  a  single  content  area  and  at  least  six  in 
professional  education.  No  more  than  six  hours  transfer  credit  will  be 
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accepted,  except  that  up  to  twelve  hours  may  be  accepted  from  another 
campus  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


Master  of  Science  in  Chemistry 

The  program  leading  towards  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science  in 
chemistry  is  a  research-based  program,  requiring  courses  of  a  broad, 
general  nature,  Major  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  research  project  and 
required  thesis.  All  applicants  must  fulfill  the  general  requirements  for 
admission  to  graduate  study  at  UNCC.  Deficiencies  will  be  identified  by 
placement  examinations  given  by  the  department  just  prior  to  registra- 
tion at  the  start  of  each  semester.  Any  deficiencies  will  be  removed  by 
taking  appropriate  undergraduate  courses  during  the  first  year  of 
residence.  The  candidate  for  the  degree  must  complete  a  minimum  of 
thirty  semester  hours,  including  at  least  24  semester  hours  of  work  in 
courses  approved  for  graduate  credit  and  one  to  six  hours  of  research 
and  thesis  credit.  At  least  half  the  credit  must  be  in  courses  open  only  to 
graduate  students.  A  more  detailed  description  of  the  program  is 
presented  in  the  Graduate  Catalog. 

Master  of  Arts  in  Geography 

The  M.  A.  in  Geography  offered  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  is  designed  to  prepare  individuals  to  apply  the  concepts  and 
analytical  methods  of  modern  geography  to  understanding  our  complex 
and  rapidly  changing  world.  Graduates  of  the  program  will  be  prepared 
to  work  as  professionals  in  planning,  locational  analysis,  teaching  and 
similar  areas  of  interest. 

Geography  is  concerned  with  giving  man  an  orderly  description  of  the 
world.  In  contemporary  Geography  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
distribution  of  human  activities.  Geographers  now  tend  to  emphasize  the 
why  of  locations  rather  than  simply  describing  them.  Geography  can  be 
described  as  the  study  of  spatial  organizations  in  terms  of  how  or  why 
people  use  the  earth  in  the  ways  that  they  do. 

Master  of  Management 

The  University  also  offers,  through  a  thirty-six  hour  program,  a  Mas- 
ter of  Management  degree  designed  to  develop  candidates  for  leadership 
positions  in  complex  organizations  of  the  future.  Admission  to  this 
program  is  open  to  qualified  graduates  of  recognized  colleges  or  univer- 
sities accredited  by  a  regional  or  general  accrediting  agency.  There  are 
four  major  requirements  for  admission,  (1)  a  generally  satisfactory 
undergraduate  record,  (2)  an  acceptable  score  on  the  Admissions  Test 
for  Graduate  Study  in  Business,  administered  by  the  Educational 
Testing  Service  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  (3)  a  description  of  any 
significant  work  experience,  and  (4)  three  supporting  letters  of  recom- 
mendation from  professors  or  employers. 

For  further  information,  write:  Director  of  Graduate  Studies,  Master 
of  Management  Program,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte, 
UNCC  Station,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213. 
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▼ 


ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 
AND  RECORDS 


ACADEMIC  REGULATIONS 
Grading  —  Undergraduate 

The  unit  of  measurement  of  University  work  is  the  semester  hour  It 
ordinarily  represents  one  lecture  hour  per  week  for  one  semester-  how- 
ever, a  sequence  of  two  or  three  laboratory  hours  is  considered  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  one  lecture  hour. 

Letters  are  used  to  indicate  the  quality  of  work  done.  Each  letter 
carries  a  quality  point  value  for  each  semester  hour  of  work  attempted 
Ihe  meaning  of  each  letter  with  its  accompanying  quality  point  factor  is' 


Letter 

A 
B 
C 
D 
F 
I 
W 
AU 


Description 


Quality  Points  Per 
Semester  Hour 


Excellent 

4 

Good 

3 

Fair 

2 

Passing 

1 

Failing 

0 

Incomplete 

0 

Withdrawal 

0 

Audit 

0 

Grade  of  I 

The  Grade  of  /  is  assigned  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor  when  a 
student  who  is  otherwise  passing  has  not  completed  all  the  work  in  the 
course.  The  missing  work  must  be  completed  during  the  next  semester 
m  residence  or  within  one  calendar  year  after  the  end  of  the  term  in 
which  the  /  was  assigned,  whichever  comes  first.  If  the  /  is  not  removed 
during  the  specified  time,  a  grade  of  F  is  automatically  assigned. 

Grade  of  W 

No  grade  will  be  given  for  a  course  dropped  on  or  before  the  last  day  to 
drop  courses  without  grade  evaluation.  When  a  student  withdraws  from 
a  course  after  that  date,  as  indicated  on  the  Academic  Calendar  but 
before  the  end  of  a  semester,  and  if  in  the  opinion  of  his  instructor  he  is 
passing  at  the  time  of  withdrawal,  he  will  receive  the  grade  of  W 
Courses  given  the  grade  of  W  do  not  count  as  hours  attempted.  The  time 
of  withdrawal  is  the  time  the  drop  card  is  accepted  by  the  Registrar's 
Office. 

Quality  Point  Ratio 

A  student's  quality  point  ratio  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  is  determined  by  multiplying  the  number  of  quality  points  for 
each  grade  by  the  number  of  hours  received  in  that  course  and  adding  all 
accumulated  quality  points  together,  then  dividing  by  the  total  number 
of  hours  the  student  has  attempted,  except  those  for  which  the  student 
has  received  a  grade  of  W.  In  computing  the  quality  point  ratio,  only 
those  credits  attempted  at  the  campus  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  are  included. 
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Grading  —  Graduate 

A  different  grading  system  is  employed  in  reporting  performance  in 
graduate  studies.  The  system  of  grades  which  is  authorized  for  graduate 
credit  enrollment  is  published  in  the  Graduate  Catalog. 

Grade  Reports 

A  report  of  final  grades  is  mailed  to  each  student  at  the  close  of  each 
term  unless  a  student  requests,  in  writing,  that  his  copy  be  mailed 
directly  to  a  parent  or  guardian. 

Parents  and  students  are  urged  to  confer  with  one  another  and  arrive 
at  a  mutual  understanding  of  the  person  and  address  to  whom  the  grade 
reports  are  to  be  sent. 

Special  reports  of  unsatisfactory  achievement  are  sent  to  the  students 
concerned  near  the  middle  of  each  regular  semester. 

Transcripts  of  Records 

Upon  written  request  by  the  student,  an  official  transcript  of  his 
academic  record  will  be  issued  to  the  person  or  institution  designated, 
provided  that  all  the  student's  obligations  to  the  University  have  been 
settled  satisfactorily. 

Each  student  is  entitled  to  one  transcript  without  cost,  regardless  of 
how  early  in  his  academic  career  the  request  may  be  made.  A  fee  of  $1 
per  copy  should  accompany  subsequent  requests. 

Requests  should  reach  the  Registrar's  Office  at  least  one  week  before 
the  date  the  transcript  is  needed. 

Registration  For  Credit 

Registration  in  any  course  is  limited  to  the  first  week  of  a  semester 
and  the  first  three  days  of  classes  of  a  summer  term.  No  credit  will  be 
given  to  a  student  for  a  course  unless  he  is  properly  registered  for  it. 

Assignment  of  Academic  Advisers 

Each  student  entering  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is 
assigned  an  adviser.  Usually  the  adviser  will  be  in  the  major  field  chosen 
by  the  student.  Advisers  are  also  supplied  for  those  students  who  have 
not  chosen  a  major  field. 

Changing  of  Degree  and  Major 

A  student  may  change  from  one  degree  or  one  major  to  another  with 
the  approval  of  the  chairman  of  the  department  of  his  new  major. 

Course  Load 

A  load  of  fifteen  semester  hours  constitutes  a  normal  full  semester 
program,  but  a  student  may  register  for  less  work.  Any  undergraduate 
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student  carrying  twelve  or  more  semester  hours  will  be  considered  a 
full-time  student  by  the  University.  A  full  load  for  graduate  students 
consists  of  nine  semester  hours. 
! 

Course  load  is  dependent  on  two  factors:  the  scholastic  ability  of  the 
student  as  reflected  by  his  scholastic  record,  and  available  study  time.  It 
is  suggested  that  a  student  whose  part-time  employment  totals  20  hours 
a  week  should  not  carry  more  than  10  semester  hours.  A  student 
working  40  hours  a  week  should  not  carry  more  than  7  semester  hours. 

Adding  or  Dropping  a  Course 

In  order  to  add  or  drop  a  course  after  the  registration  period,  a 
student  must  secure  written  permission  from  his  adviser  and  complete 
the  necessary  procedure  as  prescribed  by  the  Registrar's  Office.  No 
student  will  be  permitted  to  add  a  course  or  change  sections  of  a  course 
after  the  first  week  of  a  semester  or  the  first  three  days  of  classes  in  a 
summer  term. 

A  student  who  withdraws  from  a  course  after  the  last  day  to  drop 
courses  without  grade  evaluation  will  receive  a  grade  of  W  if  in  the 
opinion  of  his  instructor  he  is  passing  at  the  time  of  withdrawal,  and  will 
receive  a  grade  of  F  if  in  the  opinion  of  his  instructor  the  student  is 
failing  the  course  at  the  time  of  withdrawal. 

Withdrawal 

Any  student  voluntarily  leaving  the  University  before  the  close  of  the 
term  must  withdraw  officially.  He  initiates  the  withdrawal  procedure  at 
his  major  department.  A  student  who  is  unable  to  appear  in  person  may 
notify  the  Registrar's  Office  of  his  withdrawal  by  a  letter. 

Any  person  who  leaves  the  University  before  the  close  of  a  term 
without  withdrawing  officially  will  receive  a  grade  of  F  in  all  courses  for 
which  he  is  registered. 

College  Credit  in  Escrow 

The  University  offers  a  program  for  highly  qualified  high  school 
students  to  take  college  level  courses  for  credit.  Students  who  satisfac- 
torily complete  courses  will  have  their  records  kept  for  use  at  the 
University  or  for  transfer  to  another  institution  of  higher  learning. 

Those  recommended  for  College  Credit  in  Escrow  should  be  students 
who  have  high  ability  in  a  specialized  discipline.  The  recommendation  is 
normally  made  through  the  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  school 
district. 

Information  and  applications  should  be  directed  to  the  Vice  Chancellor 
for  Academic  Affairs  at  UNCC. 

Transfer  Credit 

Course  work  undertaken  at  other  accredited   institutions   may  be 
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transferred  to  the  University  subject  to  the  following  regulations: 
Upon  Transfer 

1.  No  credits  below  C  level  will  be  accepted. 

2.  Courses  accepted  must  be  appropriate  for  approved  University 
programs  and  curricula. 

3.  A  limited  number  of  correspondence  and/or  extension  courses 
may  be  transferred. 

After  Admission 

1  The  University  is  not  obligated  to  accept  any  credit  from  another 
institution  unless  the  student  has  obtained  the  prior  approval  of 
the  chairman  of  the  College  in  which  he  is  enrolled. 

2.  The  correspondence  and/or  extension  study  limitation  (3,  above) 
applies. 

Credit  By  Examination 

A  student  may  pass  a  specially  prepared  examination  and  receive 
credit  for  a  University  course  without  having  to  do  the  normal  course 
work.  The  examination  will  be  designated  by  the  appropriate  depart- 
ment and  will  be  administered  either  by  the  department  or  the 
Counseling  Center.  Credit  by  examination  will  carry  no  quality  points, 
and  failures  on  such  an  examination  will  incur  no  quality-point  penalty. 
A  department  may  allow  a  student  to  take  examinations  for  courses  not 
ihen  offered  on  the  Charlotte  campus,  if  it  deems  it  appropriate  to  do  so. 

Challenge  examinations  in  nursing  courses  shall  be  open  to  any 
student  who  is  currently  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Nursing  and  who  has 
had  previous  formal  instruction  in  the  subject  area  content  for  which  she 
wishes  to  challenge  for  credit.  Equivalency  credit  for  nursing  courses 
will  be  determined  on  the  basis  of  written  validation  examinations  in 
each  clinical  nursing  course,  and  the  applicant  will  be  given  credit  only 
for  those  courses  in  which  she  attains  a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  on  the 
challenge  examination.  No  challenge  examination  may  be  repeated.  If  an 
attempt  at  challenge  is  unsuccessful,  the  student  will  be  required  to 
enroll  in  the  course  for  both  theory  and  clinical  laboratory  experience. 
No  student  may  challenge  a  course  for  which  he  has  already  received  a 
passing  or  failing  grade  at  UNCC. 

Pass-No  Credit  Option 

Every  student  will  be  permitted  during  his  four  undergraduate  years 
to  select  a  total  of  four  courses  in  which  he  shall  receive  an  evaluation  ot 
H  (honors),  P(pass)  or  NC(no  credit).  Only  one  such  course  will  be 
selected  during  an  academic  year.  Every  course  in  the  University  is 
offered  on  this  basis  except  when  taken  by  a  student  for  departmental 
credit  toward  his  major  or  to  satisfy  all  University  degree  requirements. 
Although  units  completed  with  honors  or  pass  will  count  toward  gradua- 
tion, they  will  not  be  reckoned  as  part  of  the  grade-point  average. 
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This  option  is  designed  to  encourage  curiosity,  exploration,  and  exper- 
imentation in  areas  where  a  student  has  strong  interests,  but  little  or  no 
previous  experience. 

The  student  must  declare  his  intention  to  take  a  Pass-No  Credit  option 
by  the  end  of  the  add  period  in  the  semester. 

Attendance 

The  instructional  work  of  the  University  is  designed  for  class  attend- 
ance, and  it  is  assumed  that  students  will  be  present.  Students  who  miss 
classes  will  be  responsible  for  the  work  of  those  periods.  A  missed  test 
may  cost  the  student  the  advantage  of  a  grade  to  be  counted  toward  the 
final  estimate,  since  instructors  are  not  required  to  give  make-up  tests. 

No  student  may  expect  full  credit  unless  he  has  attended  at  least  75 
percent  of  the  total  class  hours. 

Classification  of  Students 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fall  semester  regular  students  working  toward 
a  bachelor's  degree  are  classified  on  the  basis  of  minimum  earned 
semester  hours  as  follows: 


Classification 

Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 


Earned  Semester 
Hours 

1-23 

24-51 

52-89 

90  or  more 


Requiements  for  Continued  Enrollment 

As  a  general  rule,  each  student  will  be  allowed  to  remain  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  for  the  first  two  semesters 
following  his  first  enrollment,  or  until  30  semester  hours  have  been 
attempted  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  whichever 
happens  last. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  summer  sessions  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  shall  be  open  to  all  students  previously  enrolled 
here,  including  students  academically  ineligible  to  continue  during  the 
regular  academic  year. 

The  following  table  will  serve  as  a  guide  to  help  the  student  determine 
his  eligibility  to  continue. 


Hours  of  Credit  Earned, 
Including  Transfer  Credit: 

0-29 
30-59 


Minimum  Grade  Point 
Average  to  Continue 

1.10 
1.30 
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60-89 

90-109 

110-and  over 


1.60 
1.80 
1.90 


After  the  student  has  earned  60  semester  hours,  he  is  expected  to 
make  at  least  a  2.0  quality  point  ratio  for  each  semester. 

No  student  will  be  suspended  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  at  the  end  of  any  semester  for  which  his  quality  point  ratio  is 
at  least  2.20. 

A  student's  quality  point  ratio  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  hours 
he  has  attempted  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  How- 
ever, the  grade  of  F  on  the  same  course  will  not  count  against  the 
student  more  than  once. 

Requirements  for  Progression  in  the  College  of  Nursing 

Although  a  grade  of  "D"  yields  passing  credit  in  a  non-nursing  course, 
a  grade  of  "C"  or  better  is  required  in  both  theory  and  laboratory 
experience  in  each  nursing  course.  No  nursing  course  may  be  repeated 
more  than  once.  If  a  student  repeats  a  nursing  course  and  does  not 
achieve  a  minimum  of  "C",  she  will  be  asked  to  withdraw  from  the 
College  of  Nursing  and  seek  another  major  or  another  career  direction. 
A  student  may  not  progress  to  the  next  level  in  the  nursing  curriculum 
until  the  prerequisite  nursing  courses  have  been  completed.  Junior  level 
nursing  courses  may  not  be  attempted  until  Biology  101,  203,  205; 
Chemistry  103,  104;  and  sophomore  level  nursing  courses  have  been 
completed.  Senior  level  nursing  courses  may  not  be  attempted  until  all 
junior  level  nursing  courses  have  been  completed.  Students  must  meet 
the  earned  hour  and  cumulative  QPR  requirements  for  continuance  as 
stated  in  the  catalog  of  UNCC. 

Requirements  for  Removal  of  Academic  Suspension 

No  student  under  suspension  will  be  readmitted  to  the  University  if  he 
does  not  completely  satisfy  the  entrance  requirements  as  stated  else- 
where in  this  catalog. 

In  addition,  a  student  who  has  been  suspended  by  reason  of  failure  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  for  continued  enrollment  as  stated  above  will 
be  ineligible  for  readmission  until  the  expiration  of  the  next  semester 
following  his  suspension  (except  that  he  will  be  permitted  to  enroll  in  the 
Summer  Session)  or  until  he  meets  the  requirements  for  continued 
enrollment.  After  readmission,  he  will  be  expected  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  for  continued  enrollment. 

At  the  end  of  the  semester  in  which  the  student  fails  to  meet  the 
requirements  for  continued  enrollment  for  the  second  time,  he  will  be 
suspended  and  may  be  readmitted  only  after  meeting  the  requirements 
for  continued  enrollment. 

The  student  has  recourse  to  the  following  means  of  meeting  the 
requirements  for  readmission:  summer  sessions  at  UNCC  and 
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correspondence  courses  at  any  campus  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  which  the  student  is  eligible  to  enroll. 

If  a  student  attends  another  institution  after  suspension  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  he  may  be  readmitted,  pro- 
vided that  he  presents  a  minimum  of  twenty-four  (24)  credit  hours  of 
acceptable  work  from  that  institution.  In  this  case,  he  will  be  accepted  as 
a  transfer  student  and  must  satisfy  the  requirements  for  continued 
enrollment.  (See  page  31.) 

NOTE:  Readmission  after  suspension  or  after  an  incomplete  semester, 
whether  caused  by  withdrawal  or  suspension,  is  not  automatic.  A  new 
application  must  be  made  and  approval  to  return  must  be  received. 
Included  in  the  approval  must  be  an  acceptance  from  the  department  in 
which  the  student  would  carry  his  major.  See  page  35,  Readmission  of 
Former  Students. ) 

Student  Responsibility 

Every  student  is  responsible  for  the  proper  completion  of  his  academic 
program,  for  familiarity  with  the  University  catalog,  for  maintaining  the 
grade  average  required,  and,  for  meeting  all  other  degree  requirements, 
including  attendance  at  the  commencement  exercises  at  which  he  will 
receive  his  diploma.  His  adviser  will  counsel  him,  but  the  final 
responsibility  remains  that  of  the  student. 

A  student  is  required  to  have  knowledge  of  and  observe  all  regulations 
pertaining  to  campus  life  and  student  deportment.  He  is  responsible  for 
maintaining  communication  with  the  University,  by  keeping  on  file  with 
the  Registrar's  Office  at  all  times  his  current  address,  including  ZIP 
Code,  and  telephone  number. 

Every  student,  while  he  is  associated  with  the  University,  is  expected 
to  comport  himself  in  campus  and  community  life  in  a  manner  that  will 
reflect  credit  upon  himself  and  the  University. 
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II 


TUITION  AND  FEES 

University  statement  on  residency  status  for  tuition  purposes 

1.  Quotation  verbatim  of  the  current  North  Carolina  law  on  this 
subject: 

G.S.  116-143  .1(b) 

"To  qualify  for  in-state  tuition  a  legal  resident  must  have 
maintained  his  domicile  in  North  Carolina  for  at  least  the  12 
months  immediately  prior  to  his  classification  as  a  resident  for 
tuition  purposes.  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  such  classification,  the 
individual  must  establish  that  his  or  her  presence  in  the  State 
during  such  twelve-month  period  was  for  purposes  of  maintaining 
a  bona  fide  domicile  rather  than  for  purposes  of  mere  temporary 
residence  incident  to  enrollment  in  an  institution  of  higher 
education;  further,  (1)  if  the  parents  (or  court-appointed  legal 
guardian)  of  the  individual  seeking  resident  classification  are  (is) 
bona  fide  domiciliaries  of  this  State,  this  fact  shall  be  prima  facie 
evidence  of  domiciliary  status  of  the  individual  applicant  and  (2)  if 
such  parents  or  guardian  are  not  bona  fide  domiciliaries  of  this 
State,  this  fact  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  non-domiciliary 
status  of  the  individual." 

2.  Reference  to  the  existence  of  the  Manual,  with  clear  indication 
that  every  student  is  responsible  for  knowing  the  contents 
thereof,  with  the  following  language  suggested: 

"University  regulations  concerning  the  classification  of  students 
by  residence,  for  purposes  of  applicable  tuition  differentials,  are 
set  forth  in  detail  in  A  Manual  To  Assist  The  Public  Higher 
Education  Institutions  of  North  Carolina  in  the  Matter  of  Student 
Residence  Classification  for  Tuition  Purposes.  Each  enrolled 
student  is  responsible  for  knowing  the  contents  of  that  Manual, 
which  is  the  controlling  administrative  statement  of  policy  on  this 
subject. 

Tuition  and  Fees 
Charges  for  tuition  and  fees  vary  according  to  the  student's  status  as  a 

resident  or  nonresident  of  North  Carolina.  A  nonresident  student  must 

pay  a  higher  rate  of  tuition  than  a  legal  resident. 

Tuition  and  fees  are  due  and  payable  on  the  day  of  registration. 
Checks  and  money  orders  should  be  made  payable  to  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

Students  taking  eight  or  more  semester  hours  of  work  during  a 
regular  semester  will  be  charged  full  tuition  and  fees.  Students  taking 
less  than  eight  hours  of  work  during  a  regular  semester  will  be  charged  a 
prorated  portion  of  tuition  and  fees  as  specified  below.  The  charges 
below  reflect  the  tuition  and  fees  for  the  1973-74  academic  year. 
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Cost  Per  Semester 
For  Eight  or  More 
Semester  Hours 

^Commuting 
Students 

No.  Carolina 
Resident 
Students 

Out-of-State 
Resident 
Students 

Tuition 
General  Fee 
**Room  and  Board 
Total 

$120.00 
86.50 

$206.50 

$120.00 

86.50 

482.50 

$689.00 

$    900.00 

86.50 

482.50 

$1,469.00 

Cost  Per  Semester 
For  Five  to  Seven 
Semester  Hours 

*No.  Carolina 
Students 

Out-of-State 
Students 

Tuition 
General  Fee 
Total 

$  60.00 

42.25 

$102.25 

$    450.00 

42.25 

$    492.25 

Cost  Per  Semester 
For  Four  or  Fewer 
Semester  Hours 

*No.  Carolina 
Students 

Out-of-State 
Students 

Tuition 
General  Fee 
Total 

$    30.00 

30.00 

$    60.00 

$    225.00 

30.00 

$    255.00 

NOTE:  Residence  hall  space  is  not  available  to  students  taking  less  than 

12  semester  hours. 
Additional  Expenses 

No  extra  fees  are  charged  for  laboratory  courses  as  such.  However,  a 
brokerage  charge  is  made  for  expendable  supplies  in  certain  studio  art 
courses.  All  degree  students  in  the  Creative  Arts  program  are  charged  a 
flat  fee  of  $45.00  per  semester. 


All  students  enrolled  in  Directed  Projects  in  the  Department 
Creative  Arts  are  charged  a  fee  of  $25.00  per  semester. 
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The  estimated  average  cost  of  books  and  supplies  per  semester  is  $65. 
Beginning  students  in  architecture  and  engineering  should  allow  an 
additional  expense  of  $60-$75  for  drawing  instruments,  slide  rule,  and 
supplies.  Uniforms  and  supplies  for  nurses  will  cost  approximately  $100. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  student  should  take  into  consideration 
the  costs  of  clothing,  snacks,  recreation,  laundry,  etc.  in  planning  his 
expenses  for  each  semester. 

The  University  reserves  the  right  to  make,  with  the  approval  of 
proper  authorities,  changes  in  tuition  and  fees  at  any  time. 

Housing 

Admission  to  UNCC  does  not  guarantee  residence  hall  space. 
Arrangements  for  on-campus  housing  are  made  after  admission  with  the 

•The  commuting  student  will  not  have  the  cost  of  room  and  board,  but  should  estimate  his  cost  of 
travel  to  and  from  the  campus.  Out-of-state  commuting  students  should  use  the  cost  of  tuition 
listed  in  the  third  column  in  computing  their  total  expenses  each  semester. 
"The  list  for  room  and  board  given  above  is  for  seven-day  plan.  In  addition,  the  University  offers  a 
five-day  room  and  board  plan  available  at  a  cost  of  $457.50  per  semester. 
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Director  of  Housing.  See  the  Correspondence  Directory  on  the  inside 
front  cover  for  the  proper  address. 

A  deposit  of  $50,  which  is  applied  to  fall  semester  room  and  board 
charges,  must  accompany  the  completed  application  for  housing. 

Application  Fee 

Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  submit  a  $10  application  fee 
with  the  application  form.  The  fee  is  not  deductible  and  is  not 
refundable. 

Late  Registration  Fee 

A  fee  of  $10  will  be  charged  for  those  registering  after  the  designated 
registration  period  each  semester.  The  fee  is  not  refundable. 

Applicants  completing  their  applications  before  the  initial  registration 
day  but  whose  applications  could  not  be  processed  in  time  will  not  be 
assessed  the  late  registration  fee  if  required  to  register  late. 

Graduation  Fee 

Each  member  of  the  graduating  class  must  pay  a  graduation  fee  of  $10 
at  the  time  he  applies  for  the  degree.  This  fee  includes  the  cost  of  the 
diploma  and  the  rental  of  the  cap  and  gown.  No  reduction  of  the  fee  is 
allowed  for  those  receiving  degrees  in  absentia.  For  graduate  students 
the  cost  of  renting  a  gown  and  hood  is  in  addition  to  the  $10  charge. 

Registration  of  Motor  Vehicles 

Any  student  attending  the  University  is  required  to  register  his  motor 
vehicle(s)  in  order  to  park  such  vehicle(s)  on  campus.  Only  vehicles 
owned  by  the  student,  his  spouse,  his  parent(s),  or  his  guardian  may  be 
registered.  Unless  increased  by  the  Chancellor,  the  number  of  vehicles 
which  a  student  may  register  is  two. 

Registration  of  motor  vehicles  is  to  be  accomplished  as  part  of  the 
University  registration  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  Semester  of  each 
year,  or  at  the  time  when  the  student  first  registers  in  the  University 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Fall  Semester  of  each  year  thereafter.  A 
motor  vehicle  acquired  by  a  student  during  a  semester  is  to  be 
registered,  as  prescribed  in  the  Regulations. 

The  motor  vehicle  registration  fee  for  students  and  staff  members  is 
as  follows: 

$20     per  academic  year  beginning  with  the  Fall  Semester; 

$12     for  the  period  beginning  with  the  Spring  Semester  and  ending 
with  the  beginning  of  the  next  Fall  Semester; 

$  8     for  the  period  beginning  with  a  Summer  Term  and  ending  with 
the  beginning  of  the  next  Fall  Semester; 
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$  2     for  one  additional  motor  vehicle; 

$  1     for  replacing  lost  or  defaced  permit. 

Violators  of  University  Parking  Regulations  will  incur  a  civil  penalty 
of  $1.00,  $3.00  or  $5.00,  depending  on  the  seriousness  of  the  violation.  If 
not  paid  in  5  days,  the  penalty  will  be  doubled  and  applied  to  member's 
account  with  the  University  and  collectable  as  a  bad  debt.  Subsequent 
registration  may  be  withheld  for  nonpayment. 

Credit  By  Examination  Fee 

Fees  for  credit  by  examination  are  as  follows:  A  written  examination 
for  a  course  will  require  a  fee  of  $15.  A  laboratory  examination  requiring 
the  arrangement  of  such  things  a  laboratory  materials  will  require  a  fee 
of  $25.  A  combination  of  a  laboratory  and  written  examination  will 
require  a  fee  of  $30. 

Student  Activities  Fee 

A  part  of  the  general  fee  provides  students  with  a  program  of  cultural, 
recreational,  and  entertainment  activities.  It  pays  for  admission  to  most 
athletic  contests,  dramatic  productions,  activities  sponsored  by  the 
Student  Activities  Board,  social  and  entertainment  functions,  and  for 
subscriptions  to  the  newspaper  and  literary  magazine.  The  yearbook  is 
provided  free  to  all  students  taking  eight  or  more  semester  hours  of 
work  each  semester  during  the  academic  year.  Other  students  may 
obtain  a  yearbook  upon  payment  of  $8.50. 

Refunds 

A  student  who  officially  withdraws  from  the  University  during  the  first 
two  weeks  of  the  semester  will  receive  a  refund  of  the  full  amount  paid 
less  a  fee  of  $25.  This  applies  to  both  full-and  part-time  students.  Under 
normal  circumstances  no  refund  will  be  made  after  the  first  two  weeks  of 
a  semester. 

In  each  summer  session,  a  student  who  officially  withdraws  from  the 
University  during  the  first  three  class  days  will  receive  a  refund  of  the 
full  amount  paid  less  a  registration  fee  of  $10.  Under  normal 
circumstances  no  refund  will  be  made  after  the  first  three  days  of  the 
summer  session. 

Housing  Refunds 

The  rental  period  for  the  residence  halls  is  for  the  entire  academic 
year  beginning  in  August  and  ending  with  the  end  of  the  Spring 
Semester.  Agreements  entered  into  any  time  after  the  actual  opening  of 
the  Fall  Semester  continue  in  effect  until  the  end  of  the  Spring 
Semester.  These  agreements  are  binding,  and  the  student  and/or 
guarantor  shall  be  responsible  for  the  full  amount  of  charges,  except  as 
noted  below: 
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(a)  Prior  to  July  1,  this  contract  may  be  cancelled,  without  forfeiture 
of  deposit,  by  written  notification  to  the  Housing  Office. 

(b)  Between  July  1,  and  August  8  this  contract  may  be  cancelled  but 
with  forfeiture  of  deposit. 

(c)  No  refund  of  deposit  and/or  room  rental  charges  will  be  made 
after  the  date  on  which  semester  charges  are  to  be  paid. 

(d)  Pro-rate  refunds  on  the  meal  cost  portion  of  the  dining  contract 
charges  will  be  made  to  students  who  withdraw  from  the 
University. 

(e)  By  the  last  day  of  classes  of  the  Fall  Semester,  any  student  may 
cancel  the  Housing  Contract  for  Spring  Semester  by  notifying  the 
Housing  Office  -  in  writing  -  of  the  intended  cancellation. 

Education  For  The  Vocationally  Handicapped 

Students  who  have  suffered  a  disability  which  renders  them  vo- 
cationally handicapped  are  eligible  for  aid  provided  by  the  North 
Carolina  State  Division  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  This  aid  takes  the 
form  of  services  which  include  vocational  counseling  and  guidance,  and 
placement.  Payment  of  expenses  such  as  training,  medical  treatment, 
room  and  board,  books,  fees  and  tuition  may  be  available.  A  vocational 
rehabilitation  officer  is  available  in  Charlotte  for  interviewing 
applicants.  Appointments  may  be  made  by  contacting  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Office  located  at  219  East  Boulevard,  375-8686. 

Veterans  Benefits 

The  Office  of  the  Registrar  works  with  the  Veterans  Administration  to 
assist  in  administering  the  various  programs  of  benefit  to  veterans  or 
eligible  relatives  of  veterans.  The  Veterans  Clerk  in  the  Registrar's 
Office  certifies  enrollment  and  transmits  necessary  credentials  and 
information  to  the  proper  Veterans  Administration  Office. 

Admission  to  the  University  should  be  obtained  before  the  student 
makes  application  for  veteran's  benefits.  Application  for  a  Certificate  of 
Eligibility  should  be  made  to  the  nearest  Veterans  Administration 
Regional  Office  at  least  six  weeks  before  the  expected  date  of 
enrollment. 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  full  monthly  allowance  under  any  of  the 
above  laws,  an  undergraduate  student  must  be  enrolled  for  twelve  or 
more  semester  hours  of  work,  while  a  graduate  student  must  be  enrolled 
for  nine  or  more  semester  hours.  Those  enrolled  for  fewer  semester 
hours  than  the  limits  stated  above  will  be  eligible  for  part-time 
compensation.  Students  are  responsible  for  reporting  any  change  in 
enrollment  status  to  the  Veterans  Administration  Clerk  in  the  Office  of 
the  Registrar. 

Children  of  Veterans 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  awards  scholar- 
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ships  for  the  children  of  certain  deceased  or  disabled  veterans.  Those 
awarded  "full"  scholarships  are  entitled  to  tuition,  mandatory  fees, 
board  allowance  and  room  allowance;  those  awarded  "limited"  scholar- 
ships are  entitled  to  tuition  and  mandatory  fees.  All  inquiries  should  be 
referred  to  the  North  Carolina  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs,  P.O. 
Box  26206,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27611,  telephone,  Raleigh  829-3851. 

Before  the  time  of  registration  each  eligible  student  who  wishes  to 
enter  the  University  should: 

1.  Make  application  for  admission  following  University  procedures. 

2.  Make  application  for  scholarship  award  to  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Veterans  Affairs. 

Financial  Aid 

Financial  assistance  is  available  to  University  undergraduate  students 
in  several  forms:  scholarships,  grants-in-aid,  loans,  and  part-time  em- 
ployment. The  University  makes  every  effort  within  the  limits  of  its 
available  resources  to  encourage  and  assist  students  with  seriousness  of 
purpose  to  obtain  a  University  education.  A  financial  problem  should  not 
deter  a  student  from  submitted  an  application  for  admission. 

How  To  Apply 

To  be  considered  for  financial  aid  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte,  a  student  must  have  on  file  a  University  application  for 
financial  aid,  the  Parents'  Confidential  Statement  from  College 
Scholarship  Service,  and  be  accepted  for  admission  to  the  University. 
The  University  application  for  financial  aid  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Student  Aid  Office.  The  PCS  is  available  through  the  guidance  coun- 
selors of  all  high  schools,  or  from  the  Student  Aid  Office  of  the 
University.  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  participates 
in  the  College  Scholarship  Service  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board.  Together  with  other  participants  in  CSS,  the  University  sub- 
scribes to  the  principle  that  the  amount  of  financial  aid  granted  a  student 
should  be  based  upon  financial  need.  The  CSS  assists  colleges  and 
universities  and  other  agencies  in  determining  the  student's  need  for 
financial  assistance.  All  students  seeking  financial  assistance  are  re- 
quired to  submit  a  copy  of  the  Parent's  Confidential  Statement  form  to 
the  College  Scholarship  Service,  designating  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte  as  one  of  the  recipients.  The  institutional  applica- 
tion and  the  PCS  should  be  submitted  prior  to  May  1  in  order  to  assure 
that  they  can  be  processed  in  time  for  an  award  to  be  made  before  fall 
registration.  Any  student  submitting  the  required  forms  will  be  auto- 
matically considered  for  all  types  of  financial  aid  which  are  available 
through  the  University. 

The  University  seeks  to  assign  the  kind  of  aid  best  suited  to  the  needs 
and  qualifications  of  the  student.  In  general,  the  awards  are  approved 
and  announced  proportionate  to  the  demonstrated  need  of  the  student, 
and  his  satisfactory  record  of  achievement  and  school  citizenship.  All 
students  will  be  given  consideration  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color  or 
national  origin. 
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Renewal  of  Financial  Aid 

Renewal  of  financial  aid  is  based  upon  a  student's  making  a  clearly 
satisfactory  record.  After  enrollment,  the  student  should  make 
application  by  April  1  for  financial  aid  in  the  next  year.  The  PCS  will  be 
required  each  year  that  a  student  applies  for  financial  aid. 

Loans 

The  Emergency  Loan  Fund—  Students  may  borrow  up  to  $25  for  30 
days.  There  is  a  $.25  service  charge,  but  no  interest  is  charged  on  the 
loan.  Students  may  borrow  up  to  $100  for  sixty  days  at  an  interest  rate 
of  3  percent  per  annum.  The  student  who  consistently  borrows  from  this 
program  will  be  expected  to  file  an  application  for  financial  aid. 
Normally,  tuition  and  fees  are  not  considered  an  emergency. 

The  Marlin  McCasland  Memorial  Emergency  Loan  Fund— This  fund, 
established  by  friends  of  Marlin  McCasland  as  a  memorial,  is  for  the 
purpose  of  making  emergency  loans  up  to  $25  for  thirty  days.  There  is  a 
$.25  service  charge,  but  no  interest  is  charged  on  the  loan. 

Federal  Insured  Low  Interest  Loans— Qualified  applicants  may  bor- 
row up  to  $2,500  per  year  for  educational  expenses.  The  interest  rate 
throughout  the  life  of  the  loan  is  7  per  cent  per  annum,  simple  interest. 
Borrowers  whose  need  of  the  Insured  loan  has  been  determined  by  their 
educational  institution  may  be  eligible  for  payment  of  the  7  per  cent 
interest  by  the  Federal  Government  during  the  in-school,  grace,  and 
authorized  extension  periods.  Repayment  begins  on  a  date  between  9 
and  12  months  after  a  student  completes  his  course  of  study  or  leaves 
school.  The  maximum  repayment  period  is  10  years,  although  minimum 
repayment  requirements  may  reduce  this.  Deferment  of  repayment  may 
be  authorized  for  service  in  the  military,  Peace  Corps,  or  VISTA,  or  for 
any  period  that  a  student  returns  to  full-time  study. 

The  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship  Loan  Fund  provides  funds  for 
prospective  teachers  each  year.  The  loans  are  made  in  the  amount  of  not 
more  than  $600.  The  fund  is  administered  by  the  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  All  scholarship  loans  are 
evidenced  by  notes  which  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per 
annum  from  September  1  following  fulfillment  by  a  prospective  teacher 
of  the  requirements  for  a  teacher's  certificate  based  upon  the  bachelor's 
•  degree.  Scholarship  loans,  together  with  4  per  cent  thereon,  may  be 
cancelled  by  teaching  one  full  year  in  North  Carolina  for  each  annual 
scholarship  received.  Consideration  for  a  scholarship  loan  is  given  on  the 
basis  of  the  aptitude,  purposefulness,  scholarship,  character,  and 
financial  need  of  the  applicant.  For  detailed  information  about  the 
program,  write  to  Prospective  Teachers  Scholarship  Loan  Fund,  State 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Other  loan  funds  are  made  available  by  organizations  and  individuals 
These  include  the  A.A.U.W.  Loan  Fund,  the  Charlotte  Kiwanis  Club 
Loan  Fund,  the  Lions  Club  Loan  fund,  the  Rotary  Club  Loan  Fund,  the 
DAR  Loan  Fund,  and  the  Knights-Templar  Loan  Fund. 
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Application  blanks  and  details  on  loan  funds  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Student  Aid  Office,  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte, 
UNCC  Station,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213. 

The  Bonnie  E.  Cone  Merit  Scholarship  is  awarded  annually  to  students 
having  high  moral  character  and  proven  scholastic  attainment  whose 
further  education  at  the  University  will,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
scholarship  committee,  enhance  the  citizenship  of  the  recipient  and 
advance  the  service  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  as 
an  institution  of  excellence. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 

Alcoa  Foundation 

Alpha  Chapter  of  Alpha  Delta  Kappa 

Alpha  Sigma  Chapter  of  Delta  Kappa  Gamma 

Altrusa  Club  of  Charlotte 

American  Business  Women— Carolina  Heritage  Chapter 

American  Business  Women— Carolina  Charter  Chapter 

American  Business  Women-Mecklenburg  Chapter 

American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants- 
Charlotte  Chapter 

American  Society  of  Heating,  Refrigerating  and 
Engineers  Scholarship 

American  Society  for  Metals 

American  Society  for  Quality  Control 

Paul  Anthony  Memorial  Scholarship 

AREME  Shrine  No.  3 

J.  Murrey  Atkins  Scholarship 

Brycie  Baber  Scholarship 

Barnhardt  Manufacturing  Company 

Blair-Boone  Scholarship  Fund 

Cannon  Scholarship  for  Nursing 

Carolina  Yarn  Association 

Carolina  Paper  Board 

Charlotte  Association  of  Insurance  Women 

Charlotte  Board  of  Realtors 

Charlotte  Business  and  Professional  Women 

Charlotte  Civitan  Club 

Charlotte-Mecklenburg— NCEA 

Charlotte  Panhellenic  Congress 

The  Charlotte  Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  N.C.  Pharmaceutical 
Association 

Charlotte  Woman's  Club 

Bonnie  E.  Cone  Scholarship 

Corporate  Insurers 

Sanford  V.  Davenport  Scholarship 

W.  Cleveland  Davis  Scholarship 

Charles  C.  Dudley  Scholarship 

Ernst  &  Ernst  Achievement  Scholarship 

Executives'  Secretaries,  Inc. 
Otto  L.  Giersch  Scholarship 
Harry  P.  Harding  Scholarship 
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Hackney  Scholarship 

Harrison-Wright  Scholarship 

Haskins  &  Sells  Scholarship  in  Accounting 

David  Henderson  Memorial 

Housewares  Club  of  the  Carolinas 

Jefferson  Standard  Foundation  Scholarship 

Jeld-Wen-Wenco  Scholarship 

Kerley  Scholarship  for  Nursing 

McEwen  Scholarship 

Enloe  McLain  Scholarship 

Pierre  Macy  Scholarship 

Mecklenburg  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Mecklenburg  County  Medical  Society 

Mumaw  Engineering 

SZ^:t:i:Ltsmtmts~EeTheit  Conner  Scholarship 

Package  Products  Company,  Inc. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  W.  Page 

Peat,  Marwick,  Mitchell  Accounting  Scholarship 

Pepsi  Cola  Bottling  Company 

Piedmont  Club  Scholarship 

Pilot  Club  of  Charlotte 

Price  Waterhouse  Foundation,  Inc. 

Cecil  Prince  Scholarship 

Professional  Engineers  Association- South  Piedmont  Chapter 

Professional  Engineers-Ladies  Auxiliary 

Puette  Scholarship 

Quota  Club 

The  Ramseur  Tutoring  Fund 

George  A.  Rawlings  Scholarship 

Refabco,  Inc.  Scholarship 

George  H.  Roberts 

Glenn  G.  Ritchie,  Jr.  Memorial  Scholarship 

Frank  Sherrill  Scholarship 

Schoenith  Scholarship-Loan 

Servomation  of  Charlotte 

Sheldon  P.  Smith  Scholarship 

Sprague  Electric  Company 

Charles  H.  and  Clara  Stone  Scholarship 

A.K.  Sutton  Scholarship 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.R.  Thompson 

2£«  "£ulb? rtSOn  Scholarship  for  Black  Students 

Cliff  Westbrook  Scholarship 

Earle  Whitton  Scholarship 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.L.  Winningham 

Women  in  Construction  of  Charlotte 

Women's  Allied  Auxiliary  of  N.C.  Motor  Carriers 

Zonta  Club  of  Charlotte 

Employment 


The  Office  of  Student  Aid  assists  the  student  in  locating  work  on 
campus  during  his  undergraduate  years  as  part  of  the  program  of  finan- 
cial assistance.  The  University  participate  in  the  Federal  Work-Study 
program  and  often  couples  part-time  work  with  scholarship  or  loan 
assistance  to  meet  the  financial  need  of  a  student. 
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The  Placement  Office  assists  the  student  in  obtaining  part-time, 
full-time,  or  summer  employment  off  campus  and  whenever  possible 
endeavors  to  relate  work  experience  to  career  objectives.  (See  more 
detailed  statement  under  Placement  page  25.) 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY 


COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Following  are  courses  offered  by  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte,  listed  by  colleges  and  under  the  department  or  academic  area 
concerned. 

Courses  are  listed  with  a  course  number,  the  title  of  the  course,  the 
semester  hours  credit  given  in  parenthesis,  prerequisites,  if  any,  and  a 
description  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  course,  with  whatever  require- 
ments of  class  or  laboratory  hours  are  applicable.  If  no  class  hours  are 
given,  the  number  of  class  sessions  per  week  is  the  same  as  the  number 
of  semester  hours  credit  for  the  course. 

Courses  are  in  general  numbered  100-199  for  freshmen,  200-299  for 
sophomores,  300-399  for  juniors,  and  400-499  for  seniors.  However, 
prerequisites  for  each  course  must  be  consulted  to  determine  the 
student's  eligibility  to  take  that  course. 

Where  a  suggested  degree  program  is  not  listed  by  a  particular 
department,  the  student  must  arrange  his  program  in  consultation  with 
the  department.  However,  every  student  should  consult  the  department 
of  his  intended  major  to  be  certain  that  he  is  following  an  approved 
program  which  will  enable  him  to  progress  logically  and  successfully  to 
the  conclusion  of  his  degree  program,  and  to  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
both  the  University  and  the  major  department  or  professional  sequence. 

Students  intending  to  teach  should  consult  both  the  major  department 
and  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning. 
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College  of  Architecture 


Dean:  Professor  Anderson 

Professor:  Langhorst 

Assistant  Professors:  Marchant,  Tolar,  Turan 

Instructors:  Busey,  Newell,  Searl 

Visiting  Professor:  Gallis 

The  objectives  of  the  College  of  Architecture  recognize  the  fundamen- 
tal concern  of  the  architect:  the  design  and  control  of  the  physical 
environment.  This  concern  is  with  respect  to  a  broad  range  of  scales,  the 
organization  of  single  buildings  as  well  as  the  organization  of  large 
groups  of  buildings  at  the  scale  of  the  city  and  the  systematic  integration 
of  these  structures  with  the  fabric  of  technological,  societal  and 
geophysical  forces. 

The  basis  and  method  of  study  in  the  College  is  conducted  in  an 
intellectual  climate  which  promotes  inquiry,  deals  with  the  fundamentals 
of  objective  problem  solving  and  teaches  the  essential  balance  between 
analysis  and  synthesis  necessary  to  solve  the  problems  of  the  physical 
environment  facing  contemporary  society.  In  summary  the 
administrative  policy,  the  curricula  and  the  teaching  methods  are 
designed  to  support  most  usefully  the  education  of  the  architect  in  a 
rapidly  changing  world. 

Teaching  is  highly  individual  with  each  instructor  working  directly 
with  small  groups  of  students  in  the  studio.  The  focus  is  primarily  on 
process;  however,  through  a  program  of  visiting  distinguished  lecturers 
and  exhibitions,  the  student  is  afforded  the  opportunity  of  direct  contact 
with  contemporary  professional  practice.  Our  task  then  is  to  search 
continually  for  and  develop  new  techniques  and  methods  of  teaching 
problem  solving;  to  develop  new  means  of  communication  with  other 
disciplines;  to  have  a  qualified  and  distinguished  faculty;  to  develop 
significant  research  programs;  to  develop  action-oriented  programs  in 
the  community;  and  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  resources  of  the 
university  and  the  region. 

The  nature  of  the  problems  facing  our  society  coupled  with  the  unique 
location  of  Charlotte  in  a  rapidly  growing  region  create  for  us  in  the 
College  of  Architecture  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
some  challenging  opportunities  for  the  education  of  the  architect. 

Upon  successful  completion  of  the  four-year  undergraduate  program, 
a  student  will  become  eligible  for  a  professional  program  and  for 
application  for  admission  to  graduate  programs  in  architecture  or 
planning  at  other  universities.  In  addition,  a  graduate  of  the 
undergraduate  program  should  be  able  to  continue  his  studies  in  another 
discipline  related  to  his  education  as  an  undergraduate  or  he  may  chose 
to  leave  the  University  with  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  for  outside 
employment. 

Organizationally,  the  undergraduate  program  is  structured  in  terms 
of  a  Core  Program  and  Directed  Electives. 
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A.  The  Core  Program  is  organized  as  a  related  series  of  courses 
(Studio/ Seminar)  and  a  course  designed  to  assist  the  student  in 
the  coordination  of  his  particular  program  (Seminar/Directed 
Elective  Options). 

The  Studio/Seminar  is  offered  as  a  series  of  courses  that  are 
scheduled  each  semester  in  the  curriculum.  The  experiments  de- 
veloped in  the  Studio/Seminar  series  generate  from  the  simple 
synthesis  of  a  few  determinants,  to  the  complex  synthesis  of  many 
determinants  in  architectural  problems.  At  each  academic  level, 
the  Studio/Seminar  is  involved  in  theoretical  and  pragmatic 
processes  of  problem  solving  that  are  relevant  to  the  role  of  the 
architect.  Each  Studio/Seminar  is  concerned  with  problems  at 
various  scales  dealing  directly  with  the  design  of  single  buildings 
as  well  as  groups  of  buildings  in  rural,  urbanizing,  and  urbanized 
situations. 

The  Seminar/Directed  Elective  Options  is  scheduled  at  the  second 
semester  of  the  freshman  level.  It  is  organized  to  inform  the 
student  of  his  academic  and  professional  possibilities  with  respect 
to  the  resources  of  the  university  and  region.  This  course  will 
direct  the  student  toward  an  intelligent  choice  of  a  series  of 
electives  that  will  satisfy  his  interests,  ambitions,  and  abilities 
complementing  his  knowledge  and  skills  in  Architecture. 

B.  The  Directed  Electives  are  concerned  with  the  development  of 
abilities  to  use  the  tools  and  methods  available  for  the  organization 
of  information  necessary  in  the  identification  of  criteria  for 
architectural  problems.  The  Directed  Electives  are  structured  in 
terms  of  two  series  of  courses:  degree  option  courses  and  elective 
option  courses. 

The  degree  option  courses  are  scheduled  by  the  College  of 
Architecture  to  complement  the  Core  program,  and  to  complete 
requirements  necessary  for  admission  to  the  professional 
program.  In  addition  to  the  basic  courses  in  English  and 
mathematics,  this  sequence  develops  specific  knowledge  and  skill 
in  areas  related  to  the  profession  of  architecture.  The  course  work 
covers  a  broad  area  and  includes  studies  in  history,  building 
systems,  environmental  systems,  and  professional  study  leading 
to  the  first  professional  degree  in  architecture. 

The  elective  option  courses  are  scheduled  by  the  student,  in  consulta- 
tion with  a  faculty  adviser,  and  must  be  selected  to  complete  the  general 
requirements  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  as  well  as 
to  take  advantage  of  the  information  offered  in  the  Seminar/Directed 
Elective  Options.  The  organization  of  each  Studio/Seminar  is  partially 
dependent  upon  the  unique  knowledge  and  skills  that  each  student  has 
developed  in  his  elective  option.  For  example,  the  Studio/Seminar  series 
has  sections  of  fifteen  to  twenty  students  working  together  toward  the 
solution  to  architectural  problems.  Since  each  of  the  students  is  taking 
course  work  in  other  areas  in  the  University  through  the  elective  option, 
he  develops  expertise  in  the  area  of  his  interest  and  is  given  the 
opportunity  in  the  Studio/Seminar  to  apply  his  unique  knowledge  to 
problem  solutions.  These  interests  will  vary  but  will  include  such  areas 
as  mathematics,  structural  and  civil  engineering,  economics,  biology, 
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sociology  and  geography.  In  the  four-year  program  there  are  forty-six 
credit  hours  of  electives  available  to  each  student  so  that  in  some 
instances  he  will  be  able  to  take  enough  course  work  to  approach  a  major 
in  another  discipline  of  his  interest  in  addition  to  architecture. 

Transfer  students  from  either  junior  colleges  or  senior  institutions  will 
be  placed  m  the  program  on  the  basis  of  their  academic  background 
abilities  and  experience  after  a  personal  interview  with  the  faculty  of  the 
College  of  Architecture. 

CURRICULUM  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 
BACHELOR  OF  ARTS  IN  ARCHITECTURE 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Architecture  101 

STUDIO/SEMINAR 7 

Mathematics  120 

(Degree  Option) 3 

English  101  (Degree  Option)  .  .  .3 
Elective 4 

17 


Architecture  102 

STUDIO/SEMINAR 7 

Architecture  104 

SEMINAR/DIRECTED 

ELECTIVE  OPTIONS 0 

Mathematics  221 

(Degree  Option) 3 

English  102  (Degree  Option)  .  .  .3 
Elective 4 


17 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Architecture  401 

STUDIO/SEMINAR 7 

Mathematics  122 

(Degree  Option) 3 

Elective 3 

Elective 4 


Architecture  402 

STUDIO/SEMINAR 7 

Mathematics  311 

(Degree  Option) 3 

Elective 3 

Elective 4 


17 
JUNIOR  YEAR 


17 


Architecture  301 

STUDIO/SEMINAR 7 

Architecture  303 

HISTORY  (Degree  Option)  .   3 

Elective 3 

Elective 3 


16 


Architecture  302 
STUDIO/SEMINAR  .  . 

Architecture  304 
BUILDING  SYSTEMS 
(Degree  Option) 

Elective 

Elective 


Hi 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Architecture  401 
STUDIO/SEMINAR  . 


Architecture  402 
STUDIO/SEMINAR 
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Architecture  403  Architecture  404 

HISTORY  (Degree  Option]  . .  3  BUILDING  SYSTEMS 

Elective 3  (Degree  Option) 3 

Elective 3  Elective 3 

—  Elective 3 

16  - 

16 

Total  Requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Arts 

in  Architecture:  132  Hours 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


ARCHITECTURE 


ARC  101.  STUDIO/SEMINAR.  (7)  (15  hours  per  week  contact).  Pre- 
requisite: Major  in  College  of  Architecture  or  consent  of  the  Dean. 
Fundamental  concepts  of  objective  problem  solving  as  related  to  the 
general  nature  of  geophysical,  societal,  and  technological  determinants 
of  problems  in  the  physical  environment.  A  sequence  of  related  projects 
in  which  the  student  develops  an  understanding  of  the  principles  of 
problem  solving  in  architecture. 

ARC  102.  STUDIO/SEMINAR.  (7)  (15  hours  per  week  contact).  Pre- 
requisite: Major  in  College  of  Architecture,  ARC  101.  Non-major, 
consent  of  Dean.  Development  of  skill  in  the  synthesis  of  geophysical 
determinants  inherent  in  architectural  problems  in  the  physical 
environment.  A  sequence  of  related  projects  in  which  the  student 
develops  an  understanding  of  the  relationships  between  natural 
phenomena  and  architecture. 

ARC  104.  SEMINAR/DIRECTED  ELECTIVE  OPTION.  (0)  (2  hours 
per  week  contact).  Seminars  on  the  academic  and  professional 
relatedness  of  other  disciplines  to  architecture.  Discussion  of  the 
professional  potentials  generated  through  the  choice  of  a  specific  group 
of  courses  in  the  Elective  Option.  Description  of  the  interdisciplinary 
resources  available  within  the  University  of  North  Carolina  System. 

ARC  201.  STUDIO/SEMINAR.  (7)  (15  hours  per  week  contact).  Pre- 
requisite: Major  in  College  of  Architecture,  ARC  102  and  ARC  104. 
Non-major,  consent  of  Dean.  Development  of  the  ability  to  analyze 
geophysical  determinants  of  architectural  problems  in  the  physical 
environment.  A  sequence  of  related  projects  in  which  the  student 
develops  an  ability  to  analyze  relationships  between  natural  phenomena 
and  architecture. 

ARC  202.  STUDIO/SEMINAR.  (7)  (15  hours  per  week  contact). 
Prerequisite:  Major  in  College  of  Architecture,  ARC  201.  Non-majors 
consent  of  Dean.  Development  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  analysis  and 
synthesis  of  technological  determinants  of  architectural  problems  in  the 
physical  enviroment.  A  sequence  of  related  projects  in  which  the  student 
develops  the  ability  to  analyze  and  use  his  analyses  in  understanding  the 
relationships  between  technological  processes,  methods,  and  tools  and 
architecture. 
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ARC  301.  STUDIO/SEMINAR.  (7)  (15  hours  per  week  contact).  Pre- 
requisite: Major  in  College  of  Architecture,  ARC  202.  Non-maior 
consent  of  Dean.  Development  of  knowledge  and  skill  in  the  analysis  and 
synthesis  of  societal  determinants  of  architectural  problems  in  the 
physical  environment.  A  sequence  of  related  projects  in  which  the 
student  develops  the  ability  to  analyze  and  use  his  analyses  in  under 
standing  relationships  between  the  goals,  standards,  and  expectations  of 
social  man  and  architecture. 

ARC  302.     STUDIO/SEMINAR.     (7)  (15  hours  per  week  contact)   Pre- 
requisite: Major  in  College  of  Architecture,  ARC  301  and  ARC  303  Non 
majors,  consent  of  Dean.  Use  of  analysis  and  synthesis  for  physical 
environments    "  "^  *   "^   UrbanizinS.   »**   urbanized 

fSnV,30-3-,  H!,ST0RY-  <3>  Prerequisite:  ARC  202.  Evaluation  of 
geophysical  and  societal  determinants  affecting  the  solution  of  physical 
environmental  problems  from  prehistoric  to  modern  times.  A  Eof 
lectures,  films,  and  symposia  that  deal  with  the  historical  relationships 
between  natural  and  social  forces  and  the  development  of  philosophies 
practices,  and  physical  organizations  in  architecture.  pml0S0Pmes' 

A?f  30t4.  AUILDI?G  SYSTEMS-     O)  Prerequisite:  ARC  301 
Abstracted  behavior  of  structural  and  environmental  control  systems  in 
response  to  static  and  dynamic  forces.  ' 

ARC  401.     STUDIO/SEMINAR.  (7)  (15  hours  per  week  contact)   Pre- 
requisite: Major  m  College  of  Architecture,  ARC  302  and  ARC  304  Non 
majors,  consent  of  Dean.  Closed  system  organization  of  environmental 

XTrbuMings1"^  "  PartS  °f  bUiWingS-  a  ""***  "  a  ^'  ^ 

ARC  402.  STUDIO/SEMINAR.  (7)  (15  hours  per  week  contact)  Pre 
requisite:  Major  in  College  of  Architecture,  ARC  401  and  ARC  403 
Non  .majors,  consent  of  Dean.  Open  system  organization  of  environment 

buildtgs  ^   rClated   t0   indiVidUal   buildin^S   and   SrouPs   0^ 

wh  4i°3--  "IS,T0RY-  (3>  Prerequisite:  ARC  303.  Evaluation  of 
technology     determinants    affecting   the    solution    of   physic! 

SSSTSS!  proH    s  from  rhistoric  t0  modern  times- A  «Si  S 

lectures  films,  and  symposia  that  deal  with  the  historical  relationships 
between  technological  developments  and  architecture.  P 

ARC  404      BUILDING  SYSTEMS.     (3)  Prerequisite:  ARC  401   Unique 
en?™  ChtaraCteristics  of  various  building  materials  as  interdepend 
ent  construction  systems,  and  the  unique  characteristics  of  environ- 
mental  control  systems. 
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College  of  Business  Administration 

Dean:  Professor  Palmer 

OBJECTIVES 

The  purpose  of  the  educational  programs  in  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  is  to  provide  a  broad  educational  base  which  will  help 
prepare  the  student  for  responsible  leadership  in  business  and  profes- 
sional life.  The  College  is  committed  to  the  educational  development  of 
men  and  women  through  study  of  the  concepts  and  analytical  skills 
which  will  prepare  the  student  for  productive  and  meaningful  careers. 

The  academic  programs,  methods  of  instruction,  and  research  efforts 
in  the  College  are  designed  to  maximize  the  opportunities  for  each 
student  to  develop  his  intellectual  potential  to  the  fullest.  The  programs 
reflect  the  application  of  evolving  concepts  and  knowledge  in  accounting, 
economics,  management,  the  behavioral  sciences  and  the  quantitative 
disciplines.  The  College  of  Business  Administration,  through  its 
programs,  attempts  to  serve  effectively  the  needs  of  the  business  and 
professional  community,  other  units  of  the  University  and  the  local, 
state  and  federal  governments. 

Programs 

The  College  of  Business  Administration  has  approximately  1000 
students  enrolled  in  its  three  academic  programs.  These  are  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Business  Administration,  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Accounting,  which  offers  full  academic  preparation  for  the  Certified 
Public  Accountant  (CPA)  designation,  and  the  Bachelors  of  Arts  in 
Economics. 

The  College  also  offers  a  Master  of  Management  program  at  the 
graduate  level.  This  program  is  designed  for  men  and  women  who  are 
fully  employed  and  must  undertake  graduate  study  on  a  part-time  basis. 
Further  information  concerning  the  graduate  program  may  be  found  in 
the  UNCC  graduate  catalog. 

Programs  are  designed  so  transfer  students  from  community  colleges 
and  other  institutions  may  enter  the  program  and  complete  their  degree 
requirements  in  the  last  two  years  of  their  college  work. 

Students  planning  to  take  their  first  two  years  in  community  colleges 
should  inform  their  adviser  or  counselor  of  their  intent  to  apply  to  UNCC 
so  that  their  program  may  be  tailored  to  facilitate  transfer. 

More  than  half  of  the  students  in  the  College  of  Business 
Administration  are  transfer  students  and  many  students  work  at 
part-time  jobs  which  are  closely  related  to  their  field  of  study.  Students 
working  more  than  20  hours  per  week  should  reduce  their  academic  load. 
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Evening  Programs  and  Summer  Sessions 

All  courses  required  in  the  Business  Administration  and  Accounting 
degree  programs  are  offered  in  the  evening.  The  Master  of  Management 
program  is  offered  entirely  in  the  evening.  A  full  program  of  summer 
offerings  is  also  available. 

Scholarships 

There  are  a  number  of  scholarships  available  for  both  men  and  women 
majoring  in  the  College  of  Business  Administration.  Several  of  the 
scholarships  are  designated  to  recognize  academic  excellence  in  the 
junior  and  senior  years.  Further  information  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Financial  Aid  Office  at  UNCC. 

Careers 
Graduates  in  the  Business  Administration  program  may  enter  careers 


-Sales  and  Marketing 

-Banking  and  Finance 

-Transportation 

-Personnel 

-Manufacturing 

-Insurance 

-Public  Administration 

Accounting  graduates  find  careers  in: 
-Public  Accounting 
-Internal  Auditing 
-Government  Accounting 
-Controllership 

Economic  Graduates  often  enter  careers  in: 

-Business  Economic  Analysis 

-Teaching 

-Research 

-Government 

ACCOUNTING 

Chairman:  Professor  Turner 

Associate  Professor:  Williamson 

Assistant  Professors:  Drucker,  Higgins,  Hinson 

Instructor:  Barnes 

Lecturers  (part-time):  Amen,  Gallier, 

Green,  Hockfield,  Sebralla 

A  major  in  Accounting  leading  to  the  B.S.  degree  consists  of  27 
semester  hours  of  Accounting  courses,  36  semester  hours  of  related 
work  in  business  administration,  economics  and  mathematics  as  listed 
below. 
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Students  who  complete  a  major  in  Accounting  will  meet  the  education- 
al requirements  to  take  the  North  Carolina  Certified  Public  Accountant 
Examination. 
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III. 


IV. 


Accounting 

Principles  of  Accounting 

(ACC  201  and  202) 6  hrs. 

Cost  Accounting 

(ACC  371) 3  hrs. 

Intermediate  Accounting 

(ACC  374  and  375) 6  hrs. 

Advanced  Accounting  (ACC  471)  3  hrs. 

Auditing  (ACC  475) 3  hrs. 

Federal  Taxation  (ACC  477  and  478)   6  hrs. 

Business  Administration 

Marketing  (BUS  311) 3  hrs. 

Financial  Management  (BUS  316) 3  hrs. 

Business  Law  (BUS  380) .3  hrs. 

Operations  Management  (BUS  400) 3  hrs. 

Business  Policy  (BUS  424) 3  hrs. 

Economics 

Principles  of  Economics 

(ECO  201  and  202) 6  hrs. 

Industrial  Relations  (ECO  305) 3  hrs. 

Mathematics 

Basic  Concepts  of  Mathematics  (MAT  101) 3  hrs. 

Calculus  (MAT  120) 3  hrs. 

Algorithmic  Languages  I  (CSC  100) 3  hrs. 

Statistics  (MAT  122) 3  hrs. 


In  computing  the  quality  point  average  in  the  major,  all  required 
courses  are  included. 

RECOMMENDED  CURRICULUM  FOR  THE 
B.S.  DEGREE  IN  ACCOUNTING 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English  101 3 

Laboratory  Science 4 

Mathematics  101 3 

Humanities 3 

Elective  (1) 3 


English  102 3 

Laboratory  Science 4 

Mathematics  120 3 

Humanities 3 

Elective  (1) 3 


16 


16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Principles  of  Economics 

(ECO  201) 3 

Algorithmic  Languages  I 


Principles  of  Economics 

(ECO  202) 3 

Statistics  (MAT  122) 3 
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(CSC  100) 3 

Principles  of  Accounting 

(ACC201) 3 

Elective  (1) 6 


Principles  of  Accounting 

(ACC202) 3 

Elective  (1) 6 


15 
JUNIOR  YEAR 


15 


Intermediate  Accounting  I 

(ACC374) 3 

Business  Law  (BUS  380)   3 

Marketing  (BUS  311) 3 

Industrial  Relations  (ECO  305)  .3 
Elective  (1) 3 


Intermediate  Accounting  II 
(ACC375) 3 

Financial  Management 
(BUS  316) 3 

Cost  Accounting  ( ACC  371)  ....  3 

Elective  (1) 6 


15 
SENIOR  YEAR 


15 


Advanced  Accounting 

(ACC  471) 3 

Income  Tax  Accounting 

(ACC  477) 3 

Operations  Management 

(BUS  400) 3 

Elective  (1) 6 

15 


Auditing  (ACC  475) 3 

Advanced  Income  Tax 

Accounting  (ACC  478) 3 

Business  Policy  (BUS  424) 3 

Related  Work  (ACC,  BUS, 

MAT,  or  ECO) 3 

Elective  (1) 3 

15 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 
ACCOUNTING 

ACC  201.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING.  (3)  A  study  of 
fundamental  accounting  principles,  with  emphasis  on  managerial  uses  of 
accounting  data  and  analysis  of  financial  statements.  Three  lecture  hours 
and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a  week.  The  laboratory  period  is 
optional  unless  scheduled  for  an  examination. 

ACC  202.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ACCOUNTING.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Accounting  201.  A  study  of  basic  accounting  theory,  corporate  financing 
and  reporting;  financial  planning;  and  an  introduction  to  cost  accounting. 
Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a  week.  The 
laboratory  period  is  optional  unless  scheduled  for  an  examination. 

ACC  371 .  COST  ACCOUNTING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Accounting  202.  A 
study  of  cost  determination  and  control.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on 
managerial  uses  of  cost  accounting.  Three  lecture  hours,  two  laboratory 
hours.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless  scheduled  for  an 
examination. 

ACC  374.  INTERMEDIATE  ACCOUNTING  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Accounting  202.  A  study  of  accounting  theory  and  concepts  and  their 

(1)  A  minimum  of  6  hrs.  of  these  electives  must  be  taken  from  courses  other  than  those  offered  in  the 
College  of  Business  Administration. 
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application  to  financial  accounting.  Three  lecture  hours,  two  laboratory 
hours.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless  scheduled  for  an 
examination. 

ACC  375.  INTERMEDIATE  ACCOUNTING  II.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Accounting  374.  A  continuation  of  Accounting  374  with  an  emphasis  on 
accounting  problems  peculiar  to  corporate  and  partnership  organizations 
and  governmental  units.  Three  lecture  hours,  two  laboratory  hours.  The 
laboratory  period  is  optional  unless  scheduled  for  an  examination. 

ACC  471.  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACC  375. 
Special  advanced  accounting  problems  and  reports  including  installment 
sales,  consignments,  branch  accounting,  consolidated  statements, 
actuarial  science,  estates,  trusts.  Three  lecture  hours,  two  laboratory 
hours  per  week.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless  scheduled  for 
an  examination. 

ACC  475.  AUDITING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACC  375.  Auditing  theory 
and  practice  with  emphasis  on  public  auditing.  Three  lecture  hours,  two 
laboratory  hours  per  week.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless 
scheduled  for  an  examination. 

ACC  477.  INCOME  TAXATION  FOR  INDIVIDUALS.  (3)  Prerequi- 
site: ACC  202.  A  study  of  federal  income  tax  laws  applying  to 
individuals.  The  preparation  of  individual  income  tax  returns  is  stressed 
in  laboratory  problems.  Three  lecture  hours,  two  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless  scheduled  for  an 
examination. 

ACC  478.  ADVANCED  INCOME  TAXATION.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ACC  477.  A  study  of  federal  and  state  income  tax  laws  applying  to 
partnerships,  corporations,  estates  and  trusts;  and  estate,  gift,  and 
inheritance  taxes.  Three  lecture  hours,  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 
The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless  scheduled  for  an  examination. 

ACC  479.  ADVANCED  ACCOUNTING  PROBLEMS.  (3)  Prere- 
quisite: ACC  471.  Intensive  study  of  principles  and  techniques  involved 
in  the  solution  of  advanced  accounting  problems  encountered  in  public 
accounting  practice.  Three  lecture  hours,  two  laboratory  hours  per 
week.  The  laboratory  period  is  optional  unless  scheduled  for  an 
examination. 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 


Chairman:  Rush  S.  Dickson  Professor  of  Finance  Walls 

Professor:  Palmer 

Associate  Professors:  Conrad,  Williams 

Assistant  Professors:  Barnes,  Campbell,  Eatman, 

Geurin,  Ruhe,  Sage,  Trosch 

Instructors:  O'Brien,  Reed,  Swiger 

The  Department  of  Business  Administration  offers  a  program  leading 
to  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  in  Business  Administration.  To  complete 
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the  program  a  candidate  must  complete  the  courses  in  the  following 
areas: 

/.        Mathematics 

Basic  Concepts  of  Mathematics  (MAT  101)  3  hrs 

Calculus  (MAT  120) 3  hrs' 

Algorithmic  Languages  I  (CSC  100)  ....  3  hrs' 

Statistics  (MAT  122) 3  hrs' 

II.  Economics 

Principles  of  Economics  (ECO  201  and  202) 6  hrs 

Industrial  Relations  (ECO  305)  or 

Labor  Economics  (ECO  306) 3  hrs 

Monetary  &  Fiscal  Policy  (ECO  370) 3  hrs 

Industrial  Organization  (ECO  480) .3  hrs. 

III.  Accounting 

Principles  of  Accounting  ( ACC  201  and  202)  .  6  hrs 

Cost  Accounting  (ACC  371) 3  hrs_' 

IV.  Business  Administration 

Marketing  (BUS  311) 3  hrs 

Financial  Management  (BUS  316) 3  hrs 

Business  Law  (BUS  380) ' 3  hrs' 

Operations  Management  (BUS  400) .3  hrs 

Management  of  Human  Resources  (BUS  444)  3  hrs 

Business  Policy  (BUS  424) '"  .3  hrs." 

In  computing  the  quality  point  average  in  the  major,  all  required 
courses  are  included. 


TYPICAL  BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRA  TION  PROGRAM 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English  101 3 

Laboratory  Science 4 

Mathematics  101 3 

Humanities 3 

Elective 3 


English  102 3 

Laboratory  Science 4 

Mathematics  120 3 

Humanities 3 

Elective 3 


16 


16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Principles  of  Economics 

(ECO  201) 3 

Algorithmic  Languages  I 

(CSC  100) 3 

Principles  of  Accounting 

(ACC  201) 3 

Eleetives 6 

15 


Principles  of  Economics 

(ECO  202) 3 

Statistic  (MAT  122) 3 

Principles  of  Accounting 

(ACC  202) 3 

Eleetives 6 

15 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 


Marketing  (BUS  311) 3 

Cost  Accounting  ( ACC  371)  ...  3 

Business  Law  (BUS  380)   3 

Electives 6 

15 


Financial  Management 

(BUS  316) 3 

Operations  Management 

(BUS  400) 3 

Industrial  Relations  (ECO  305)  .3 
Management  of  Human 

Resources  (BUS  444)   3 

Electives 3 


15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Business  Policy  (BUS  424) 3 

Monetary  &  Fiscal  Policy 

(ECO  370) 3 

Electives 9 

15 


Industrial  Organization 

(ECO  480) 3 

Topics  in  Business  (BUS  390)  . .  3 
Electives 9 

15 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

BUS  311.  MARKETING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECO  202.  Analysis  of  the 
activities  which  direct  the  flow  of  goods  and  services  from  producers  to 
consumers  in  modern  economic  systems;  focuses  on  development  of  the 
student's  ability  to  perceive  and  evaluate  marketing  problems  and 
policies. 

BUS  316.  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  (3)  Prerequisite:  ACC  371. 
Principles  and  problems  of  financial  aspects  of  managing  an  individual 
company.  Particular  emphasis  on  financial  analysis  for  use  in  managing 
capital  structure,  least-cost  asset  management,  planning,  and  control. 

BUS  380.  BUSINESS  LAW.  (3)  A  study  of  the  legal  environment 
within  which  business  operates,  topics  covered  include  contracts,  sales, 
negotiable  instruments,  agency,  partnerships,  and  corporations. 

BUS  382.  SALES,  CREDIT  AND  SECURITY  TRANSACTIONS.  (3) 
The  study  of  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code.  Subjects  covered  include 
sale  of  goods,  commercial  paper,  bank  deposits  and  collections,  letters  of 
credit,  bulk  transfers,  documents  of  title,  investment  securities  and 
secured  transactions. 

BUS  390.  TOPICS  IN  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION.  (3)  May  be 
repeated  for  credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  Department.  Topics 
from  the  area  of  Management  and  Administration. 

BUS  400.  OPERATIONS  MANAGEMENT.  Prerequisites:  MAT 
120,  122.  An  introduction  and  development  of  the  management  of 
operations  in  manufacturing  and  non-manufacturing  organizations.  The 
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takes  a  systems  approach  in  providing  an  insight  into  the  organizational 
environment,  basic  operating  functions,  problems  and  decisions 
encountered  by  managers,  and  the  techniques  and  models  with  which  he 
deals. 

BUS  424.  BUSINESS  POLICY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  BUS  311,  316,  380, 
400,  and  444.  Concerns  the  role  of  top  management  of  the  firm  in 
integrating  internal  functions  and  environmental  forces.  Emphasis  on 
defining  economic,  political,  and  social  factors,  affecting  the  firm  and 
their  consideration  in  setting  goals  and  operating  policies. 

BUS  444.  MANAGEMENT  OF  HUMAN  RESOURCES.  A  manager- 
ial perspective  of  the  influence  of  leadership,  motivation,  group 
dynamics,  structure,  communications,  conflict,  and  change  on  effective 
utilization  and  development  of  human  resources.  Emphasis  is  on 
applications  in  business,  but  the  approach  is  also  appropriate  for 
management  of  hospitals,  schools,  and  other  nonprofit  organizations. 

ECONOMICS 

Chairman:  Professor  Wubben 

Associate  Professor:  Rogers 

Assistant  Professors:  Davis,  Jorgensen,  Liner,  Stone 

Lecturer:  (part-time)  Ramsey 

The  major  in  Economics  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  33 
hours  specified  as  follows: 

Algorithmic  Languages  I  (CSC  100)   3  nrs 

Principles  of  Economics  (ECO  201  and  202)  .  .  6  hrs' 

Statistics  (MAT  122)  3  hrs' 

Econometrics  (ECO  312) ..............  3hrs 

Microeconomic  Analysis  (ECO  322) 3  hrs 

Macroeconomic  Analysis  (ECO  323)  " 3  hrs 

Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy  (ECO  370) .3  hrs 

Industrial  Organization  and  Public  Policy  (ECO  480)  ......        .  .  .  .3  hrs.' 

and  two  of  the  following  courses; 

Labor  Economics  (ECO  306) 3  hrs 

Comparative  Economic  Systems  (ECO  375) 3  hrs 

Topics  in  Economics  (ECO  390)  3  hrs 

Economies  of  Development  (ECO  435) .3  hrs. 

Evolution  of  Economic  Thought  (ECO  477) 3  hrs. 

Work-Study  Program  in  Econometrics  (ECO  499) .  ..  .3  hrs 

International  Economics  (ECO  471) 3  hrs 

Public  Finance  (ECO  416) ....3  hrs. 

In  computing  the  quality  point  average  in  the  major,  all  required 
courses  are  included. 

It  is  recommended  that  students  who  plan  to  take  graduate  work  in 
Economics  should  take  additional  work  in  Mathematics,  and  should 
consult  with  their  adviser  concerning  this  recommendation. 
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TYPICAL  PROGRAM 
B.A.  IN  ECONOMICS 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English  101 3 

Mathematics  101 3 

Laboratory  Science 4 

Humanities 3 

Elective 3 

16 


English  102 3 

Mathematics  120 3 

Laboratory  Science 4 

Humanities 3 

Elective 3 

16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Principles  of  Economics 

(ECO  201) 3 

Algorithmic  Languages  I 

(CSC  100)  3 

Electives 9 

15 


Principles  of  Economics 

(ECO  202) 3 

Statistics  (MAT  122) 3 

Electives .' 9 

15 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Microeconomic  Analysis 

(ECO  322) 3 

Monetary  &  Fiscal  Policy 

(ECO  370) 3 

Electives 9 

15 


Macroeconomic  Analysis 

(ECO  323) 3 

Econometrics  (ECO  312)  3 

Electives 9 

15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Economic  Options 6 

Electives 12 

18 


Industrial  Organization 

&  Public  Policy  (ECO  480)      .3 
Electives 9 

15 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


ECONOMICS 


ECO  201.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS-MACRO.  (3)  Topics 
considered  include  the  scope  and  methodology  of  economics  as  a  social 
science,  the  measurement  of  national  income,  the  theory  of  national 
income  determination,  money  and  banking,  and  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy. 

ECO  202.  PRINCIPLES  OF  ECONOMICS-MICRO.  (3)  Topics 
considered  include  the  operation  of  the  pricing  mechanism  of  a  market 
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economy,  the  industrial  organization  of  our  contemporary  capitalistic 
economy,  problems  of  economic  concentration  and  of  agriculture,  the 
theory  of  income  distribution,  international  economic  relationships,  and 
comparative  economic  systems. 

ECO  305.  INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECO  202. 
Systematic  analysis  of  the  sociological,  economic,  and  political  forces 
affecting  and  affected  by  the  work  environment.  Special  emphasis  on 
market  structure,  the  small  group,  the  legal  environment,  union 
structure,  and  the  impact  of  unions  on  management. 

ECO  306.  LABOR  ECONOMICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ECO  201  and 
202.  The  economic  implications  of  basic  phenomena  in  the  field  of  labor, 
including  wage  and  employment  theory,  collective  bargaining, 
unemployment,  and  social  insurance.  Historical  and  legal  forces  affecting 
the  work  environment  are  covered. 

ECO  312.  ECONOMETRICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  122.  An 
exposition  of  relevant  economic  parameters  utilizing  regression  analysis 
and  in-depth  studies  of  relationships  between  explained  and  explanatory 
variables.  Topics  include  simple  and  multiple  regression  and  correlation, 
matrix  algebra,  and  tests  of  significance,  all  as  related  to  the  modern 
theory  of  econometrics.  Frequent  use  of  "packaged"  computer  programs 
will  be  made  throughout  the  course. 

ECO  322.  MICROECONOMIC  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisites  ECO 
201  and  202.  This  course  deals  with  various  aspects  of  microeconomics 
analysis  with  its  primary  emphasis  on  the  theory  of  utility  and 
production  functions.  A  detailed  discussion  of  resource  allocation  is 
undertaken  for  the  determination  of  optimum  output  and  pricing  by  a 
firm  operating  under  various  market  situations  such  as  pure  competiton, 
monopoly,  oligopoly,  and  imperfect  competition.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
distribution  and  welfare  theories. 


ECO  323.  MACROECONOMIC  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ECO 
201  and  312.  An  analysis  of  economic  aggregates,  primarily  of  income 
determination.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  development  of 
macroeconomic  models  and  forecasting. 

ECO  324.  MANAGERIAL  ECONOMICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ECO 
202,  BUS  202,  MAT  122  and  CSC  100.  A  consideration  of  economic 
problems  of  particular  importance  to  business  firms,  with  a  view  of  using 
tools  of  economic  analysis  in  managerial  decision  making. 

ECO  370.  MONETARY  AND  FISCAL  POLICY.  (3)  rerequisite: 
ECO  201.  An  examination  of  the  nature  and  content  of  economic 
behavior  of  the  American  economy.  This  course  deals  primarily  with  a 
critical  examination  of  monetary  and  fiscal  tools  and  their  application 
with  a  view  toward  full  employment,  economic  growth,  and  price 
stability. 

ECO  375.  COMPARATIVE  ECONOMIC  SYSTEMS.  (3)  Prerequis- 
ite: ECO  202.  An  institutional  and  theoretical  approach  to  competitive 
economics.  Includes  an  analysis  of  the  Marxian  theoretical  system  as 
well  as  a  comparison  of  capitalism,  socialism,  and  communism. 
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ECO  390.  TOPICS  IN  ECONOMICS.  (3)  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 
Prerequisites:  consent  of  the  department.  Topics  from  the  areas  of 
Economic  Theory,  Economic  Development,  Consumer  Economics, 
Welfare  Economics  and  Current  Economic  Problems. 

ECO  416.  PUBLIC  FINANCE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Economics  370.  The 
revenue  and  expenditure  problems  of  governmental  units.  Inter- 
governmental financial  relationships  and  the  impact  of  federal  fiscal 
policy  upon  the  American  economy. 

ECO  435.  ECONOMICS  OF  DEVELOPMENT.  (3)  Prerequisites: 
ECO  201  and  202.  Different  theories  of  economic  growth  and 
development  are  examined  with  a  view  to  their  application  to  varying 
economic  and  social  systems.  Current  theoretical  models  are  studied  in 
order  to  determine  their  relevance  to  efficient  allocation  of  resources  to 
both  the  developed  and  the  developing  nations. 

ECO  449.  WORK-STUDY  PROGRAM  IN  ECONOMICS.  (3  to  6  hrs. 
credit,  by  determination  of  faculty  committee)  Prerequisites:  ECO  201, 
202,  and  312.  Enrollment  granted  only  by  permission  of  a  faculty 
committee  from  the  College  of  Business  Administratin.  Prior  to 
enrollment,  plans  for  the  student's  work  assignment  in  this  course  must 
be  completed.  Assignments  in  government  utilities,  banking,  and  other 
paid  employment  must  utilize  the  techniques  and  principles  learned  in 
Core  requirements  in  economics.  Work  assignments  require  enough 
faculty  contact  with  the  student  and  employer  to  insure  satisfactory 
performance  by  the  student.  Such  assignments  must  be  a  minimum  of 
three  months  full  time,  six  months  half  time,  and  other  proportional 
period  of  time. 

ECO  471.  INTERNATIONAL  ECONOMICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ECO 
201  and  202.  A  survey  of  trade  theories  from  classical  mercantilism  to 
the  contemporary  version.  A  detailed  discussion  of  balance  of  payments, 
foreign  exchange  rate,  capital  movements,  and  monetary  reform 
proposals  is  undertaken.  Special  attention  is  given  to  an  evaluation  of 
international  financial  organizations  and  regional  groupings. 


ECO  477.  EVOLUTION  OF  ECONOMIC  THOUGHT.  (3)  Prere- 
quisites: ECO  201  and  202  and  HIS  102.  The  evolution  of  economic 
thought  in  the  West  from  Plato  through  Marshall.  Special  emphasis  is 
given  to  the  changes  in  economic  thinking  that  attended  the  emergence 
of  modern  econmic  institutions  following  medieval  times,  and  to  ihe 
work  of  Smith,  Marx,  and  Marshall. 

ECO  480.  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY. 
(3)  Prerequisite:  ECO  202.  An  examination  of  the  characteristics  of 
various  types  of  industries — competitive,  oligopolistic,  monopolistic,  and 
monopolistically  competitive— and  of  the  questions  of  public  policy  in 
dealing  with  problems  created  by  industrial  concentration. 
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College  of  Engineering 


Dean:  Professor  Barnette 

The  college  of  Engineering  offers  two  different  undergraduate  degree 
programs.  The  Engineering  Technology  program  is  designed  to  provide 
an  opportunity  for  graduates  of  two-year  associate  degree  engineering 
technology  programs  to  continue  their  education  at  the  baccalaureate 
level.  Graduates  from  this  BET  program  are  especially  prepared  to  fill 
the  occupational  gap,  which  now  exists  in  industry,  between  the 
two-year  technician  and  the  professional  engineer.  This  educational 
program  is  based  heavily  on  the  applied  aspects  of  engineering.  Details 
regarding  this  program  are  found  under  the  Department  of  Engineering 
Technology  section  of  the  catalog. 

The  second  program  leads  to  a  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering 
degree  and  is  described  below. 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering 

The  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  curriculum  offers  professional 
engineering  education  which  can  be  used  as  the  foundation  for  several 
different  career  objectives: 

1)  Some  students  will  wish  to  prepare  for  a  career  as  a  professional 
engineer  in  industry,  in  business,  or  in  consulting. 

2)  Some  will  look  toward  graduate  study  in  order  to  prepare  for 
careers  in  research,  development,  or  teaching. 

3)  Still  others  will  desire  a  more  general  and  more  liberal  engineering 
education  with  the  objective  of  keeping  a  variety  of  career  avenues 
open. 


Whatever  the  objectives,  there  are  several  essential  components  in  a 
sound  program  of  engineering  study.  The  curriculum  must  include  a 
substantial  content:  (1)  in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences;  (2)  in  the 
physical  sciences;  (3)  in  mathematics;  and  (4)  in  the  engineering 
sciences.  Also,  (5)  there  must  be  an  in-depth  experience  in  creative 
engineering  design.  The  student  preparing  for  graduate  study,  while 
including  all  these  components  in  his  undergraduate  program,  will  place 
special  emphasis  upon  science,  engineering  science,  and  mathematics. 
The  student  expecting  to  accept  employment  in  industry  after  four  years 
of  study  will  wish  to  emphasize  the  engineering  sciences  and  creative 
engineering  design.  A  high  percentage  of  engineering  graduates 
ultimately  take  on  executive  and  management  responsibilities  in 
industries  and  firms  which  are  based  upon  engineered  products  and 
engineering  services.  Therefore  some  students  will  want  to  construct  an 
elective  option  which  includes  business  administration  and  economics 
offerings,  and  courses  which  will  strengthen  their  communication  skills. 

There  are  many  students  who  have  not  settled  upon  career  objectives 
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by  the  time  they  enter  college,  and  some  who  may  not  develop  specific 
objectives  until  later  in  their  four-year  program  of  study.  These  persons, 
if  they  have  aptitude  and  interest  in  both  technical  and  non-technical 
areas  of  knowledge,  have  the  opportunity  to  synthesize  for  themselves, 
with  counsel  and  guidance,  a  program  of  study  combining  engineering 
and  the  humanities  and  social  sciences.  The  combination  of  liberal  and 
engineering  education  should  offer  the  student  an  excellent  opDortunity 
to  find  meaning  and  self-fulfillment  in  a  technological  age,  whatever 
career  he  may  ultimately  pursue. 

The  engineering  curricula  prescribed  by  the  faculty  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  gives  thorough  attention  to  the  five 
essential  components  of  a  sound  program  of  study.  Those  elements 
which  are  considered  basic  to  every  program  of  study  are  specified  in  the 
curriculum  outline,  and  result  in  freshman  and  sophomore  requirements 
which  are  the  same  for  all  engineering  students,  except  for  the  electives 
in  the  humanities  and  social  sciences. 

The  flexibility  of  the  curriculum,  through  the  use  of  Minor  Option 
electives,  provides  the  student  an  opportunity  to  develop  an  individual- 
ized program  within  one  of  the  professional  engineering  departments: 
Engineering  Analysis  and  Design;  Engineering  Science,  Mechanics  and 
Materials;  and  Urban  and  Environmental  Engineering.  By  the  careful 
selection  of  elective  courses  the  student  may  achieve  a  specialization  in 
one  of  the  more  traditional  fields  of  engineering  (electrical,  mechanical, 
civil,  etc.)  or  an  undergraduate  foundation  for  some  newly  emerging 
fields  (biomedical  electronics,  ocean  engineering,  et.al.). 


CURRICULUM  OUTLINE 

FRESHMAN  AND  SOPHOMORE  YEARS 

FOR  THE 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ENGINEERING 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English  101 3 

Chemistry  101 4 

Mathematics  104A  1 

Mathematics  143 3 

Engineering  101   2 

Humanities  or  Social  Science*     3 

16 


English  102 3 

Chemistry  102 4 

Mathematics  104B 2 

Mathematics  144 3 

Engineering  102  2 

14 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


EAD211 3 

ESM241 3 

Mathematics  244 3 

Economics  201 3 

Engineering  251   1 

Humanities  or  Social  Science .  .  .  3 


EAD212 3 

ESM242 3 

Mathematics  271 3 

Physics  222 3 

Engineering  252  1 

Humanities  or  Social  Science ...  3 


16 


16 
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*  Humanities  and  Social  Science  Electives.  It  is  believed  that  the 
well-educated  engineer  should  have  a  broad  background  in  the 
humanities  and  social  studies  and  also  attain  some  depth  in  at  least  one 
non-technical  area.  The  student  should  thus  use  the  first  three  of  these 
electives  to  explore  and  identify  areas  of  interest  outside  the  technical 
fields. 

Prior  to  registering  for  the  fourth  of  these  electives  the  student  is  to 
submit  a  statement  of  objectives  and  a  plan  for  utilizing  the  remaining 
humanities  and  social  studies  electives  to  gain  depth  in  one  or  more 
particular  areas. 

The  junior  and  senior  years  include  additional  work  in  mathematics 
physical  sciences,  basic  engineering  sciences,  and  humanities  and  social 
sciences  as  well  as  the  engineering  major  specialization.  The 
requirements  for  these  two  years  are  described  under  the  departmental 
sections  which  follow. 

The  engineering  core  of  these  two  years  is  included  in  the 
departmental  major  requirement  and  a  group  of  Minor  Option  electives. 
The  Minor  Option  is  to  be  a  coherent  collection  of  courses  designed  to 
meet  the  specific  professional  goal  of  the  individual  student.  This 
elective  package  may  be  used  in  several  ways:  (1)  to  develop  a  second 
area  of  interest,  e.g.,  business  administration,  foreign  languages, 
humanities,  social  and  behavioral  sciences,  etc.;  (2)  to  strengthen  the 
major  field  of  specialization;  (3)  to  obtain  significant  depth  within  a 
particular  area  of  specialization  in  his  major  field;  (4)  to  build  some 
strength  in  another  engineering  or  technical  field;  (5)  to  strengthen  the 
mathematics,  science  and  engineering  base  preparatory  to  graduate 
study;  (6)  to  support  an  interdisciplinary  study  program,  e.g.  biomedical 
electronics,  computer  science  and  engineering,  biology  and  physiology 
related  to  ocean  engineering,  etc. 

Before  undertaking  any  of  the  technical  elective  courses  the  student 
will  work  out  with  his  advisor  a  detailed  study  plan  indicating  the 
objectives  of  his  educational  program  and  how  his  choice  of  these 
electives  meets  these  objectives.  The  requirement  of  pre-planning  the 
technical  and  non-technical  electives  program  is  intended  to  assure 
maximum  utilization  of  curriculum  flexibility  by  actively  involving  the 
student  m  a  personalized  program  of  study  which  will  be  sound  in  the 
professional  sense,  will  recognize  and  take  advantage  of  his  best 
motivations  and  highest  capabilities,  and  will  result  in  a  broad  and  deep 
educational  preparation  for  service  to  and  fulfillment  in  the  current 
technological  society. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 
BASIC  ENGINEERING 

EGR  101.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGINEERING  PROBLEMS  I  (2) 
An  introduction  to  the  concepts,  techniques,  and  tools  used  to  solve 
engineering  problems.  Use  of  the  slide  rule;elements  of  engineering 
drawing.    Introduction    to   computer    programming.    Introduction    to 
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computer  programming.  Introduction  to  graphical  analysis.  One  lecture 
and  two  laboratory  or  problem  hours  per  week. 

EGR102  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGINEERING  PROBLEMS  II.  (2) 
Prerequisite-  EGR  101.  A  continuation  of  EGR  101.  Further  topics  in 
computer  programming;  charts,  graphs,  and  experimental  curve  fitting; 
development  of  drafting  skills  and  techniques.  Introduction  to  the 
engineering  approach  to  problem  solving.  One  lecture  and  two 
laboratory  or  problem  hours  per  week. 

EGR  103.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ENGINEERING  PROBLEMS 
III  (2)  Prerequisite:  Two  semester  hours  of  engineering  drawing  or 
the  equivalent  in  practical  drafting  experience.  Introduction  to  computer 
programming.  Charts,  graphs,  and  graphical  analysis.  Introduction  to 
the  engineering  approach  to  problem  solving.  Not  open  to  students  who 
have  credit  for  either  EGR  101  or  EGR  102. 

EGR  251  BASIC  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY  I.  (1)  Prere- 
quisite or  corequisite:  EAD  211.  The  first  of  a  series  of  engineering 
laboratories  designed  to  instruct  the  student  in  the  use  of  laboratory 
equipment,  and  to  develop  and  apply  the  principles  of  experimentation 
and  measurement.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

EGR  252.  BASIC  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY  II.  (1)  Prere- 
quisite- EGR  251.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  MAT  271.  Continuation  of 
EGR  251,  emphasizing  use  of  digital  and  analog  computer  techniques. 
Lecture  and  laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged. 

EGR  253.  BASIC  ENGINEERING  LABORATORY  III.  (1)  Prere- 
quisite- PHY  251;  prerequisite  or  corequisite:  EAD  211,  MAT  271.  A 
laboratory  course  designed  to  familiarize  the  student  with  experimental 
equipment  and  techniques  of  particular  interest  to  engineers.  Designed 
for  students  who  already  have  some  laboratory  experience,  this  course 
will  draw  from  experiments  used  in  EGR  251  and  EGR  252  to  adequately 
prepare  the  student  for  advanced  engineering  laboratory  work^Th^ 
course  is  not  available  for  students  with  credit  for  EGR  251  or  EGR  252. 
Lecture  and  laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged. 

EGR  490  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  ENGINEERING.  (Variable  credit 
1-4  hours  May  be  repeated  for  credit.)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  in 
engineering.  This  course  will  be  devoted  to  specific  new  areas  which  are 
emerging  in  the  various  field  of  professional  engineering.  Given  at  the 
senior  level,  the  course  will  build  upon  and  synthesize  the  knowledge  the 
students  have  gained  from  the  engineering  science,  mathematics,  and 
physical  sciences  stems  of  the  core  curriculum.  The  specific  topics 
covered  in  each  separate  offering  of  the  course  will  serve  as  the  vehicle 
for  teaching  engineering  analysis,  synthesis  and  design  while 
simultaneously  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  students  to  point 
themselves  toward  an  area  of  specialization. 

EGR  491  UNDERGRADUATE  RESEARCH.  (Variable  credit  1-4 
hours  May  be  repeated  for  credit.)  Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the 
department.  This  course  involves  the  independent  study  of  a  theoretical 
and/or  experimental  problem  in  a  specialized  area  of  engineering,  the 
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student  can  pursue  some  particular  area  or  problem  to  a  depth  much 
greater  than  can  be  undertaken  within  the  scope  of  existing  courses  The 
topics  of  the  investigation  may  originate  from  the  student  or  from  the 
faculty  member  who  will  supervise  the  study. 

REVIEW  CLASSES  FOR  NORTH  CAROLINA 
ENGINEERING  REGISTRA  TION  EXAMINA  TION 

BASICS.  Forty-two  hours  of  work  reviewing  mathematics,  chemistry 
economics,  and  the  basic  engineering  sciences  as  preparation  for  the 
Professional  Engineering  Basics  (EIT  or  Exam  I)  Examination. 

APPLIED.  Fifty-four  hours  of  work  reviewing  applications  in 
chemical,  civil,  electrical  and  mechanical  engineering  and  engineering 
economics  as  preparation  for  the  Professional  Engineering  Applied 
(Exam  II)  Examination.  FF 

SURVEYING.  Eight  hours  of  work  reviewing  land  surveying  as 
preparation  for  the  land  surveying  examination 

Details  regarding  registration  for  these  courses  can  be  obtained  from  the 
College  of  Engineering. 

LIBERAL  ENGINEERING  STUDIES 

The  impact  of  technology  on  man's  present  condition  and  future 
prospects  has  until  now  received  little  formal  study  by  engineers  despite 
heir  close  involvement.  The  College  of  Engineering  has  two  objectives 
in  initiating  a  bridge  from  the  Engineering  Arts  to  the  Liberal  Arts  The 
test  is  to  respond  to  a  major  concern  on  the  part  of  many  of  those 
students  not  majoring  in  engineering.  Many  of  them  realize  that  there 
are  important  social  and  environmental  problems  resulting  from  the 
radical  present  and  future  changes  in  technology,  and  it  is  the  aim  of 
these  Liberal  Engineering  Studies  to  put  the  problems  and  their  possible 
technical  solutions  into  perspective.  The  two  courses  listed  below  are  a 
first  effort  in  this  direction. 

LE  31 1 .  TECHNOLOGY  IN  HISTORICAL  PERSPECTIVE  (3)  Pre 
requisite:  Junior  standing.  Selected  historical  cases  in  science,  applied 
science  and  technology  are  reviewed  to  show  the  impacts  that 
technological  advances  have  had  on  man's  world.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 

Jan  nnnth°gleS  *",?•  theYffect  on  ™™  physical  environment  rather 
than   on   the   resulting  change   in   man's   viewpoint   toward   society 

SeTtT  0F  ?  THiS  C°UrSe  "   deSigned   f°r  ^-engineering 

LE  390.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROL  (3) 
Prerequisite:  Junior  standing.  Study  of  a  range  of  environment 
problems  of  interest  to  the  class.  The  tracing  of  problem  cases  to  thei 

echn  I     glCial  TlgmS;   the  identi^ation   of  available,    feasible 
echnologica     solutions    to   the    specific    problems    treated.    On    site 

eld  trios"  0  '"n  rtml  *"?*"  °f  P°HUti0n  Wi"  be  ™de  in  a  «*»  * 
ng  ne?r  ng  „Ta"     sn°n"englneering  ^^  "*  °Pen  t0  ^^nment.l 
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The  second  objective  is  to  make  special  provisions  for  those  students 
majoring  in  engineering  who  find  that  their  areas  of  interest  are  broader 
than  can  be  accommodated  by  existing  engineering  curricula.  Under  the 
Minor  Option  program  of  the  engineering  curriculum,  these  students 
can  elect  a  planned  series  of  courses  totaling  at  least  fifteen  semester 
hours  in  an  area  of  specialized  interest  other  than  engineering.  The 
student  undertaking  this  option  will  work  with  both  his  engineering 
career  counselor  and  a  faculty  adviser  from  his  selected  area  of  interest 
in  planning  this  options. 


ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN 

Chairman:  Professor  Wayne 

Associate  Professor:  Moon 

Assistant  Professors:  Davis,  Okon,  Seevers,  Smith 

Lecturers:  Jenkins  (part-time),  Pao  (part-time) 

A  new  type  of  professional,  a  systems  engineer,  is  needed  to  assume  a 
unique  role  in  today's  complex  society.  The  curriculum  of  the 
Engineering  Analysis  and  Design  Department  is  structured  to  produce  a 
graduate  engineer  who  is  just  as  specialized  as  his  more  traditionally 
trained  colleague  but  with  the  capability  of  formulating  solutions  to 
problems  that  cut  across  the  traditional  boundaries.  The  systems 
oriented  approach  enables  the  engineer  to  cope  with  the  synthesis  and 
analysis  of  the  performance  of  mechanical  and  electrical  systems  in 
particular,  and  to  extend  this  methodology  to  physical  systems  in 
general. 

An  integrated  six  semester  sequence  of  courses  emphasizing  the 
systems  approach  to  analysis  forms  the  core  of  this  curriculum.  These 
courses  are  designed  to  take  advantage  of  the  similarity  of  the  concepts, 
analysis  techniques,  and  models  associated  with  the  various  disciplines. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  utilization  of  the  computer  to  assist  in  the 
formulation,  analysis,  and  design  of  large  systems. 

A  laboratory  sequence  of  four  courses  is  designed  to  serve  two  pur- 
poses- (1)  to  teach  the  basic  techniques  of  instrumentation  and  (Z)  to 
relate  the  analytical  methods  developed  in  the  classroom  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  real  physical  systems. 

The  curriculum  requirements  are  flexible  enough  so  that  the  subject 
may  synthesize  a  program  of  study  to  achieve  his  particular  objectives 
and  his  desired  degree  of  specialization.  This  is  done  through  the  use  of 
the  minor  option,  with  the  guidance  and  approval  of  the  student  s  carer 
counselor  If  further  specialization  and  a  high  degree  of  competence  in  a 
particular  area  is  desired,  the  student  may  be  encouraged  to  seek  an 
advanced  degree. 

This  systems  approach  to  analysis,  coupled  with  a  judicious  choice  of  a 
minor  option,  provides  the  student  with  a  balanced  and  well-rounded 
education  in  the  fundamentals  of  engineering  which  permit  him  to 
assume  an  active  and  creative  position  in  modern  society. 
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CURRICUL  UM  OUTLINE 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

FOR  THE 

BA  CHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ENGINEERING 

ENGINEERING  ANAL  YSIS  AND  DESIGN 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


EAD311 3 

EAD  351 1 

Physics  231 ...3 

Mathematics  3XX 3 

ESM  321  or  ESM  341 3 

Hum.orS.S 3 


EAD  312 3 

EAD  352 1 

EAD  332 3 

EAD  342 3 

Minor 3 

Hum.  or  S.S 3 


16 
SENIOR  YEAR 


16 


EAD  411 3 

EAD  451 1 

ESM  342 3 

Minor 3 

Minor 3 

Science  Elective  3 

16 


EAD  412 3 

EAD  456 1 

ESM  311 3 

Minor 3 

Minor 3 

Hum.  or  S.S 3 

16 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN 

EAD  211.  LINEAR  NETWORKS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  144. 
Introduction  to  Kirchoff  s  current  and  voltage  equations  using  oriented 
linear  graph  techniques.  Formulation  of  cutset  and  circuit  matrices. 
Terminal  equations  of  network  elements.  Formulation  of  the  primary 
and  secondary  systems  of  equations  by  matrix  methods.  Network 
theorems  and  equivalence.  Power  and  energy  functions. 

EAD  212.  A  unified  study  of  models  and  dynamical  properties  of 
mechanical,  electrical  and  hydraulic  systems.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
development  and  utilization  of  realistic  mathematical  models  of  physical 
equations  with  step,  pulse  and  sinusoidal  driving  functions  using  Laplace 
Transforms.  The  vector  transform  as  an  introduction  to  sinusoidal 
steady  state.  Sinsuoidal  steady  state  and  frequency  response  of 
networks. 

EAD  311.  LINEAR  AND  DYNAMIC  SYSTEMS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
EAD  212.  A  unified  study  of  models  and  dynamical  properties  of 
mechanical,  electrical  and  hyraulic  systems.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
development  and  utilization  of  realistic  mathematical  models  of  physical 
aspects  of  systems.  Equation  formulation,  operational  block  diagrams 
and  analog  simulation.  State  variable  techniques. 
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EAD  312.  LINEAR  AND  DYNAMIC  SYSTEMS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
EAD  311.  A  continuation  of  EAD  311  emphasizing  system  response 
characteristics  in  both  the  frequency  and  time  domain.  Introduction  to 
system  analysis  techniques. 

EAD  321.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  MECHANICAL  DESIGN.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  ESM  242  or  consent  of  the  department.  A  study  of  the 
design  process  with  examples  drawn  from  the  various  engineering 
disciplines.  Application  of  the  basic  principles  of  engineering  to  real 
world  problems,  including  systems  approach  to  mechanically  oriented 
problems.  Introduction  to  the  concepts  related  to  current  engineering 
design  problem  areas  such  as  noise,  artificial  environments,  and  human 
factors. 

EAD  322.  MECHANICAL  SYSTEMS  DESIGN.  (3)  Prerequisites: 
ESM  341,  or  consent  of  department.  An  introduction  to  the  mechanical 
design  and  dynamic  analysis  of  machine  elements  and  systems;  linkages, 
bearings,  gears,  springs  and  other  mechanical  components  used  in 
machine  systems. 

EAD  332.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  ELECTRONICS  AND  SEMI- 
CONDUCTORS. (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  212.  A  study  of  fundamental 
concepts  and  principles  embracing  both  vacuum  tube  and  semiconductor 
theory.  Semiconductor  and  vacuum  tube  parameters  and  characteris- 
tics. Small  signal  analysis  and  equivalent  circuits.  Rectifier  circuitry, 
vacuum  tube  and  gas  tube  power  devices:  thyratrons,  ignitrons,  etc. 
Photoelectric  devices.  Amplifier  and  oscillator  characteristics  and  their 
configurations. 

EAD  342.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  DEVICES.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD 
212  Magnetic  circuits.  Transformer  principles,  equations,  circuits. 
Magnetic  amplifiers.  Incremental  motion  transducers.  Field  of 
distributed  windings.  Servo  control  transformers,  selsyns. 

EAD  351.  LABORATORY  I.  (1)  Corequisite:  EAD  311.  The  first  in  a 
series  of  laboratories  designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the 
principles  and  theory  of  parameter  measurement  and  instrumentation 
A  study  of  the  various  generating,  measuring,  and  recording  devices  and 
evaluation  of  their  accuracy.  A  study  of  the  use  of  instrumentation  to 
moniter  operating  systems  and  to  determine  the  characteristics  and  be- 
havior of  physical  devices. 

EAD  352.  LABORATORY  II.  (1)  Prerequisite:  EAD  351. 
Corequisite:  EAD  312.  A  continuation  of  EAD  351  emphasizing  the 
experimental  analysis  techniques  of  modeling  various  systems  and 
devices. 

EAD  411.  AUTOMATIC  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
EAD  312  A  study  of  transfer  functions,  block  diagrams  and  signal  flow 
graphs  Feedback  control  system  characteristics.  The  performance  and 
stability  of  feedback  systems  using  root  locus  and  frequency  response 
methods.  Time  domain  analysis  of  control  systems.  The  design  and 
compensation  of  control  systems. 
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EAD  412.  AUTOMATIC  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
EAD  411.  A  study  of  state  space  techniques  and  useful  state  space 
methods.  System  stability.  Concrolability  and  observability  of  linear 
systems.  The  formulation  of  the  state  equations  for  discrete-time 
systems  and  the  analysis  of  these  systems  by  matrices.  Analysis  of 
nonlinear  systems.  Optimal  control  system  studies. 

EAD  413.  NONLINEAR  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  312. 
Solutions  of  nonlinear  problems  using  numerical  methods,  graphical 
methods,  phase  plane  plots,  analysis  of  singluar  points,  and  analytical 
techniques.  The  use  of  analogs  and  duals  for  writing  equations.  The  use 
of  the  analog  computer  and  digital  computer  to  solve  nonlinear 
problems. 

EAD  414.  NETWORK  SYNTHESIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  312. 
Positive  real  functions,  their  properties  and  methods  of  testing.  Driving 
point  synthesis  of  LC,  RC  and  RL  networks  into  Foster  and  Cauer  net- 
works. One  terminal  pair  RLC  network  synthesis  using  the  Brune  and 
Bott-Duffin  methods.  Realization  of  two  terminal  pair  networks  by 
ladders,  Cauer  networks,  lattices  and  Darlington  networks. 
Approximation  methods. 

EAD  415.  MECHANICAL  VIBRATING  SYSTEMS.  (3)  Prere- 
quisite: EAD  212.  A  study  of  free  and  forced  vibrations  of  systems  with 
multidegrees  of  freedom.  Transient  vibrations,  analog  simulation, 
non-linear  vibrations  and  the  vibration  of  continuous  systems. 

EAD  421.  MACHINE  ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
EAD  322.  Senior  standing.  Technical  application  of  the  basic  principles 
of  the  mechanical  science  to  the  analysis  of  machines  and  mechanical 
systems.  Methods  of  design  of  typical  machine  elements.  Strength  and 
deflection  requirements. 

EAD  422.  MACHINE  ANALYSIS  AND  DESIGN  II.  (3)  Prere- 
quisite: EAD  421.  Synthesis  of  machines  and  mechanical  systems. 
Analysis,  creative  design  and  selection  of  machines  and  machine 
elements. 

EAD  431.  ELECTRONICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  332.  A  study  of 
electronic  and  semiconductor  devices:  transistor  and  vacuum  tube  power 
devices,  audio  and  radio  frequency  amplifiers,  tunnel  diode  amplifiers, 
high  frequency  amplifiers,  feedback  analysis  of  vacuum  tube  and 
transistor  circuits,  modulation  and  demodulation  theory  and  related 
circuitry.  Generalized  oscillatory  analysis. 

EAD  432.  COMPUTER  ELECTRONICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  431 . 
A  study  of  logic  and  gate  circuits,  wave-shaping  circuits,  switching 
circuits,  multivibrators,  pulse  circuits. 

EAD  441.  ELECTRIC  POWER  SYSTEM  ANALYSIS  I.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: EAD  312  and  ESM  321.  A  study  of  polyphase  networks,  power 
transmission  lines  and  power  network  representations.  System 
representations,  network  equations  and  solutions.  Application  of  digital 
computer  to  power  system  analysis. 
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EAD  443.  ELECTRIC  MACHINERY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  EAD  312. 
Direct-current  machines,  induction  machine.  Machines  in  control 
systems.  Synchronous  machines.  Fractional  horsepower  motors. 

EAD  451.  LABORATORY  III.  (1)  Corequisite  EAD  411  and 
Prerequisite  EAD  352.  A  continuation  of  EAD  352. 

EAD  456.  PROJECTS  LABORATORY.  (1)  Corequisite  EAD  412.  A 
project  oriented  laboratory  course  designed  to  provide  the  student  an 
opportunity  to  apply  his  undergraduate  engineering  education  to 
practical  real  world  problems. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGINEERING  SCIENCE, 
MECHANICS  AND  MATERIALS 

Chairman:  Professor  Norem 

Professor:  Houghton 

Associate  Professors:  Kim,  Mohanty 

Assistant  Professors:  Coleman,  Crippen 

Lecturers:  Clay  (part-time),  Gibbon  (part-time) 

The  engineering  sciences  are  identified  as  those  areas  of  engineering 
which  emphasize  the  application  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
physical  sciences,  primarily  chemistry  and  physics,  to  engineering 
problems.  Some  classical  engineering  areas  recognized  to  fall  within  this 
field  include  the  thermal  sciences,  heat  transfer,  engineering  mechanics, 
engineering  materials,  electric  and  magnetic  fields  and  physical 
electronics. 

Using  the  flexibility  provided  by  the  BSE  major  option-minor  option 
provisions  and  with  careful  planning  with  his  engineering  career  coun- 
selor, a  student  can  develop  a  variety  of  educational  programs  which 
would  provide  the  background  for  professional  engineering  licensing  and 
practice  in  any  of  the  areas  included  within  the  engineering  sciences.  He 
can  prepare  for  graduate  study  in  the  general  field  of  engineering 
science  or  in  one  of  its  specialized  areas.  He  can  also  develop  an 
individualized  study  program  in  one  of  the  newly  emerging 
interdisciplinary  fields  involving  the  merger  of  engineering  and  the 
various  science  areas,  such  as  biomechanics  and  biomaterials. 

In  addition  to  providing  preparation  for  graduate  work  or  engineering 
practice  in  any  of  the  various  fields  of  engineering  science,  the  breadth  of 
topics  included  within  the  engineering  science  courses  provides  a  unique 
opportunity  for  the  person  intersted  in  an  exceptionally  broad 
engineering  education. 
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CURRICUL  UM  OUTLINE 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEARS 

FOR  THE 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ENGINEERING 

ENGINEERING  SCIENCE,  MECHANICS  AND  MA  TERIALS 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


ESM311 3 

ESM321 3 

ESM341 3 

ESM351 1 

ESM361 3 

Hum.  orS.S 3 

16 


ESM312 3 

ESM322 3 

ESM342 3 

ESM352 l 

Minor  (a) 3 

Hum.  orS.S 3 


16 


SENIOR  YEAR 


ESM4XX(b) 3 

ESM  455 1 

Minor 6 

Physics  231 3 

Math3XX(c) 3 


16 


ESM  446 3 

ESM  456 l 

Minor 6 

Science  Elective  (d) 3 

Hum.  orS.S 3 

16 


a) 


b) 


Minor  Option 

In  addition  to  the  general  uses  of  the  minor  option  outlined  on  page 
88,  the  ESM  student  could  use  this  elective  block  to  (1)  obtain 
some  depth  within  the  broad  area  of  engineering  science  by 
choosing  a  single  advanced  course  from  each  of  five  engineering 
science  fields;  (2)  obtain  significant  depth  with  a  particular 
engineering  science  field  through  the  use  of  available  ESM, 
science,  mathematics  and  engineering  courses;  (3)  obtain  a  minor 
specialization  in  some  other  engineering  or  technical  department; 
or  (4)  prepare  for  graduate  work  in  engineering  science,  one  of  its 
specialized  fields  or  some  other  engineering  area  by  judicious 
elective  selections  within  one  of  the  three  options  above. 

A  senior  level  ESM  source  elected  to  complement  the  student's 
overall  educational  objectives. 


c)  An    advanced    applied    mathematics    course    approved    by    the 
adviser. 

d)  An  approved  course  from  the  physical,  life  or  earth  sciences  which 
complements  the  overall  educational  plan. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

ENGINEERING  SCIENCE,  MECHANICS  AND  MATERIALS 
ESM  241.     ENGINEERING  MECHANICS  I.     (3)  Prerquisite:  MAT 
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144.  Review  of  vector  algebra;  unit  vectors,  scalar  and  vector  products 
of  vectors.  Newton's  Laws:  the  equilibrium  of  a  particle,  friction,  the 
equilibrium  of  systems  of  particles  and  of  rigid  bodies.  Center  of  gravity, 
center  of  mass,  centroids.  The  kinematics  of  a  particle:  rectangular 
Cartesian  and  orthogonal  curvilinear  coordinates.  The  kinematics  of 
rigid  bodies;  relative  motion.  The  dynamics  of  a  particle:  Newton's 
second  law,  work  and  kinetic  energy,  potential  energy,  work  and 
conservative  force  fields,  impulse  and  momentum. 

ESM  242.  ENGINEERING  MECHANICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM 
241.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  MAT  271.  The  dynamics  of  systems  of 
particles:  impulse  and  momentum  of  a  system  of  particle,  moment  of 
momentum,  work  and  kinetic  energy  of  a  system  of  particles.  Moments 
and  products  of  inertia;  principal  moments  of  inertia  and  principal  axes. 
The  dynamics  of  rigid  bodies:  Euler's  equations,  work  and  energy 
equations  of  a  rigid  body,  plane  motion  of  a  rigid  body.  Single  degree  of 
freedom  vibrations. 

ESM  311.  THERMODYNAMICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ESM  241  or 
PHY  221  and  MAT271.  First  and  second  laws  of  thermodynamics.  Work 
and  heat.  Thermodynamic  probability  and  entropy.  Ideal  and  real  gases. 
Nonreactive  mixtures  of  gases.  Availability  and  irreversibility.  Vapor 
and  gas  power  cycles. 

ESM  312.  THERMODYNAMICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  311. 
General  thermodynamic  relations;  equations  of  state  and  generalized 
charts.  Combustion,  dissociation  and  chemical  equilibrium.  Introduction 
to  statistical  thermodynamics. 

ESM  321.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ELECTROMAGNETIC  FIELDS.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  EAD  211.  A  study  of  electric  and  magnetic  fields  using  the 
vector  formulation.  Vector  analysis.  Electrostatics:  potential  functions, 
dielectrics,  capacitance,  energy  and  forces  associated  with  electric 
fields,  solution  of  Laplace's  and  Poisson's  equations.  Magnetostatics: 
vector  potential  functions,  Lorentz  forces,  hysteresis,  magnetic 
polarization  and  induction,  and  energy.  Gauss's,  Ampere's,  Faraday's 
laws,  etc.  leading  to  the  Maxwell  equations. 

ESM  322.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  WAVES.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM 
321.  A  study  of  Maxwell's  equations,  transmission  line  theory,  plane 
waves  in  media,  propagation  of  electromagnetic  waves  in  various  media. 
The  phenomena  of  reflection  and  refraction  at  interfaces  of  two 
dissimilar  materials.  Guided  electromagnetic  waves  in  coaxial  cables  and 
waveguides. 

ESM  341.  MECHANICAL  BEHAVIOR  OF  SOLIDS.  (3)  Prere- 
quisite: ESM  241.  The  analysis  of  stresses  resulting  from  the  application 
of  forces  to  deformable  solid  bodies  and  the  mechanical  behavior  of 
materials  resulting  from  these  stresses.  Stresses  produced  by  axial 
loads,  torsion,  bending,  and  combination  of  these  are  analyzed.  Elastic 
and  viscoelastic  behavior,  time  and  temperature  effects  upon  properties 
and  design  applications  are  considered. 
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ESM  342.     FLUID  MECHANICS.     (3)  Prerequisites:  ESM  241  and 
MAT  271.  Properties  of  fluids,  fluid  statics,  derivation  and  application  of 
equations  for  conservation  of  mass,  energy,  linear  momentum,  and 
angular   momentum.   Dimensional   analysis    and    dynamic    similitude 
Viscous  effects.  Ideal  fluid  flow. 

^  2?J-  oESM  LABORATORY  I.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisites: 
t,bM  311,  341  and  361.  Laboratory  experiments  in  the  structure  and 
properties  of  materials.  Development  of  experimental  techniques 
necessary  in  engineering  mechanics  and  materials.  Three  laboratory 
hours  per  week. 

ESM  352.  ESM  LABORATORY  II.  (1)  Prerequisite:  ESM  351  Pre- 
requisites or  corequisites:  ESM  342.  Continuation  of  ESM  351.  Studies 
of  complex  alloy  systems  and  dynamic  and  temperature  dependent 
properties  of  solid,  fluid,  and  viscoelastic  materials.  Three  laboratory 
hours  per  week. 

ESM  361.  MATERIALS  SCIENCE  I.  (3)  Prerequisites  or 
corequisites:  CHE  102.  Types  and  classifications  of  materials.  Atomic 
and  crystal  structure.  Physical  properties.  Phase  diagrams,  alloy 
theory,  kinetics  of  metallurgical  processes,  and  phase  transformations. 

ESM  364.     MATERIALS  SCIENCE  II.     (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  361 
Deformation  and  fracture  theory.  Mechanical  properties,  strengthening 
concepts,  heat  treating  and  property  control.  Design,  fabrication,  and 
application  considerations. 

ESM  411.  HEAT  TRANSFER  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ESM  311  and  342 
Analysis  of  steady  state  and  transient  heat  conduction.  Heat  transfer  by 
radiation.  Radiation  networks.  Gaseous  radiation  exchange. 

ESM  412.  ENERGY  CONVERSION  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  312 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ESM  411.  Application  of  the  basic  concepts 
of  thermodynamics,  heat  transfer  and  fluid  flow  to  power  plant 
problems. 

cto^I4;^0™^108  AND  THERMODYNAMICS  OF  COMPRES- 
SIBLE FLOW.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ESM  311  and  342.  Compressible  flow 
equations,  lsentropic  flow,  normal  shock  waves.  Fanno  and  Raleigh  line 
flows.  Nonsteady  one  dimensional  flow. 

ESM  416.  ENERGY  CONVERSION  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  411 
Study  of  conversion  of  heat  into  power.  Thermoelectric,  magnetohydro- 
dynamic  engines,  thermionic  converters,  solar  and  fuel  cells. 

ESM  418.  REFRIGERATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  411  Vapor 
compression,  absorption  and  low  temperature  refrigeration  cycles  and 

systems. 

ESM  419.  HEAT  TRANSFER  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  411.  Natural 
and  forced  convection  based  upon  boundary  layer  theory.  Heat  transfer 
in  fluids  with  change  in  phase.  Introduction  to  mass  transfer. 
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ESM  422.  RADIATION  AND  MICROWAVE  THEORY.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  ESM  321.  A  study  of  radiation  into  free  space;  antenna 
theory.  Microwave  theory:  components  and  junctions,  methods  of 
feeding,  matching,  terminations  and  generation.  Microwave  amplifiers 
and  oscillators.  Introduction  to  Laser  theory. 

ESM  434.  SOLID  STATE  ELECTRONICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM 
361  or  PHY  241.  Band  structure  of  solids.  Electric  analog  for  an  array  of 
atoms.  Electron  transport  mechanisms  in  conduction,  diffusion, 
tunneling.  Electronic  models  of  varactors,  tunnel  diodes,  and  solid  state 
microwave  devices. 

ESM  441.  ADVANCED  SOLID  MECHANICS.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ESM  341.  Theoretical  analysis  of  two  and  three-dimensional  stress  and 
strain  as  Cartesian  tensor  quantities.  Generalized  Hooke's  law.  Mohr's 
circle.  Stress  and  strain  ellipsoids.  Fracture  mechanics. 

ESM  443.  EXPERIMENTAL  STRESS  ANALYSIS.  (3)  prerequisite: 
ESM  341.  Theoretical  and  experimental  techniques  of  stress  and  strain 
analysis,  with  experimental  emphasis  on  electrical  gages  and 
instrumentation;  brittle  coatings  and  photoelasticity. 

ESM  446.  CONTINUUM  MECHANICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  441. 
Analysis  of  mechanics  of  continua,  including  elastic,  plastic,  fluid,  and 
viscoelastic  media.  Development  of  general  concepts  and  equations  of 
stress  and  strain  applicable  to  all  types  of  continuous  materials. 

ESM  455.  ESM  LABORATORY  III.  (1)  Prerequisite:  ESM  352. 
Advanced  experiments  in  fluid  and  solid  mechanics  and  engineering 
materials.  Experimental  work  will  parallel  topics  covered  in  senior  ESM 
courses.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

ESM  456.  ESM  LABORATORY  IV.  (1)  Prerequisite:  ESM  455. 
Continuation  of  ESM  455. 

ESM  461.  SOLID  STATE  TRANSFORMATIONS.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ESM  361.  Thermodynamics,  morphology,  and  kinetics  of  solid  state 
transformations.  Diffusion  and  absolute  reaction  rate  theory; 
crystallographic  nature  of  phase  transformations;  nucleation  and  growth 
processes;  precipitation;  oxidation  and  scaling  reactions. 

ESM  462.  MATERIALS  PRODUCTION  AND  PROCESSES.  (3) 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ESM  361.  Applications  of  thermodynamics 
and  chemistry  to  extractive  and  process  metallurgy.  Fundamental 
principles  of  materials  forming  operations.  Casting,  mechanical  working, 
and  joining  methods. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  URBAN  AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL  ENGINEERING 

Chairman:  Celanese  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  Bell 

Associate  Professor:  Evett 

Assistant  Professors:  Bayer,  Pickney 

Lecturers  (part-time):  Browning,  Gustafson,  Shaffer 
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One  of  the  major  thrusts  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  is  the  establishment  of  ways  in  which  urban  problems  can  be 
identified  and  solutions  found.  The  College  of  Engineering  has  in  turn 
initiated  a  program  in  which  urban  and  environmental  aspects  of 
engineering  are  emphasized.  Traditionally  many  of  these  concerns  have 
been  treated  within  civil  engineering,  and  all  of  the  civil  engineering 
courses  at  UNCC  have  been  continued  within  the  new  Department  of 
Urban  and  Environmental  Engineering.  In  the  curriculum,  urban  and 
environmental  issues  are  the  bases  used  for  example  problems,  for 
student  exercises,  and  for  independent  study  projects.  In  this 
department,  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Engineering  will  take  a  curriculum  that  prepares  him  to  become  a 
professional  civil  engineer  upon  completion  of  legal  requirements  as 
specified  by  the  individual  states. 

The  urban  and  non-urban  problems  of  the  environment  can  neither  be 
distinctly  separated,  nor  dealt  with  independently.  The  traditional 
functions  of  civil  engineers  to  provide  buildings  and  bridges,  dams, 
harbors  and  canals,  railroads  and  other  facilities  must  be  continued, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  urgent  problems  of  the  environment  are 
assessed  and  solved.  Thus,  the  department  will  emphasize  urban 
problem  areas  associated  with  structural  engineering,  transportation 
engineering,  and  environmental  engineering.  For  example,  more 
emphasis  will  be  given  to  metropolitan  traffic,  while  concern  is  continued 
in  the  area  of  interstate  highways;  and  more  emphasis  will  be  given  to 
water  pollution  problems  while  continuing  the  study  of  water  resource 
systems  and  the  building  of  water  delivery  systems  for  an  increasing 
population. 

Some  students  will  wish  to  plan  early  in  their  undergraduate  careers 
for  continuation  of  their  engineering  studies  beyond  the  first  degree. 
The  large  number  of  fields  of  graduate  study  which  can  logically  follow 
the  curriculum  offered  by  the  Department  of  Urban  and  Environmental 
Engineering  prevent  detailed  description  of  how  each  student  should 
plan  his  program  of  study.  The  minor  option  sequence  allows  flexibility 
for  such  "field"  concentration,  and  each  student  will  design  his  minor 
option  program  with  his  career  counselor  to  achieve  his  individual  goal. 


CURRICULUM  OUTLINE 

JUNIOR  AND  SENIOR  YEAR 

FOR  THE 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  IN  ENGINEERING 

URBAN  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  ENGINEERING 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


ESM341 3 

UEE  322 3 

UEE351 1 

UEE  441 3 


UEE  321 3 

ESM342 3 

UEE  352 1 

Mathematics  3XX 3 
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UEE461 3 

Hum.  or  S.S 3 

16 


Minor  Option 3 

Hum.  or  S.S 3 


16 


SENIOR  YEAR 


ESM311 3 

UEE421 3 

UEE  453 1 

Physics  231 3 

Minor  Option 3 

Hum.  or  S.S 3 

16 


UEE  454 1 

UEE  468 3 

Minor  Option 9 

Science  Elective  3 

16 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

URBAN  AND  ENVIRONMENTAL  ENGINEERING 

Structural  Engineering 

UEE  321.  STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  241. 
Analysis  of  statically  determinate  beams  and  frame  structures  under 
fixed  and  moving  loads;  influence  lines  and  criteria  for  moving  loads. 
Beam  and  truss  deflections.  Analysis  of  statically  indeterminate 
structures  by  graphical  methods,  moment  area,  slope  deflection,  and 
moment  distribution. 

UEE  322.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  DESIGN  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
UEE  321.  Analysis  and  design  of  reinforced  concrete  beams,  columns, 
slabs,  and  footings.  Codes  and  specifications. 

UEE  351.  UEE  LABORATORY  I.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
UEE  321,  ESM  341.  Prerequisite:  EGR  252.  Continuation  of  EGR  252 
with  experiments  pertaining  to  urban  and  environmental  engineering 
problems.  Measurement  of  thermodynamic  and  mechanical  properties  of 
materials.  Three  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

UEE  352.  UEE  LABORATORY  II.  (1)  Prerequisite:  UEE  351. 
Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ESM  342,  UEE  322.  Continuation  of  UEE 
351.  Analysis  of  simple  systems.  Testing  of  concrete  members.  Three 
laboratory  hours  per  week. 

UEE  421.  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  DESIGN  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  UEE 
321.  Analysis  and  design  of  tension  and  compression  members.  Riveted, 
bolted,  and  welded  connections. 

UEE  422.  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  DESIGN  II.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
UEE  421.  Design  of  multispan  and  multistory  structures;  composite  and 
built-up  girders;  combined  stresses;  torsion. 
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UEE  423.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  DESIGN  II.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
UEE  322.  Design  of  beam  girders  and  slabs,  foundations,  and  retaining 
walls;  prestressed  concrete. 

Environmental  Engineering 

UEE  441.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ENGINEERING  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  department.  Principles  and  methods  of  water  supply, 
treatment,  and  distribution;  waste  water  collection,  treatment,  and 
disposal;  sanitation. 

UEE  442.  ENVIRONMENTAL  ENGINEERING  II.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
UEE  441.  A  continuation  of  UEE  441.  Problems  of  air  and  water 
pollution  and  solid  waste  disposal. 

UEE  444.  HYDROLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  department. 
Precipitation,  stream  gaging,  evaporation  and  transpiration,  ground 
water,  hydrographic  analysis;  stream  flow  routing,  frequency,  and 
duration. 


UEE  453.  UEE  LABORATORY  III.  (1)  Prerequisite:  UEE  352. 
Prerequisites  or  corequisites:  UEE  441  and  UEE  461.  Continuation  of 
UEE  352.  Laboratory  problems  in  environmental  engineering  and  water 
quality  analysis.  Analysis  and  design  of  transportation  systems.  Three 
laboratory  hours  per  week. 

Transportation  Engineering 

UEE  261.  SURVEYING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  144.  Elements  of 
plane  surveying  including  taping,  transit,  level,  stadia,  plane  table, 
topographic  surveying  and  mapping,  care  and  adjustment  of 
instruments;  error  adjustments;  area  and  earthwork  computations; 
introduction  to  photogrammetry;  computer  techniques.  Periods  of 
laboratory,  lecture,  and  field  work  will  be  scheduled. 

UEE  454.  UEE  LABORATORY  IV.  (1)  Prerequisite:  UEE  453. 
Prerequisites  or  corequisites:  UEE  421  and  UEE  468.  Continuation  of 
UEE  453.  Soil  testing  and  analysis.  Problems  in  steel  design.  Three 
laboratory  hours  per  week. 

UEE  461.  TRANSPORTATION  ENGINEERING  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  department.  Transportation  planning  and  economic 
considerations.  Introduction  to  highway  design. 

UEE  468.  SOIL  MECHANICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ESM  342. 
Engineering  properties  of  soils;  identification  and  classification; 
introduction  to  the  design  of  foundations,  retaining  walls,  and  other 
engineering  structures. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

Acting  Chairman:  Assistant  Professor  Phelps 

Associate  Professor:  Grant 

Assistant  Professors:  Bromm,  Brown,  Christie,  Elliott 
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Liu,  Mobley,  Priebe,  Priory 
Lecturers  {part-time):  Avampato,  Hayes,  Petty, 

Sanders,  Wilkinson 

Engineering  and  technical  education  have  experienced  a  total 
metamorphosis  in  the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  complexities  of  space 
exploration,  nuclear  power,  communications  systems,  environmental 
control,  information  processing,  transportation  systems,  etc.  have 
demanded  a  great  increase  in  the  involvement  of  professional  engineers 
in  theoretical  and  analytical  work.  This  has  resulted  in  a  much  greater 
emphasis  upon  science  and  mathematics  in  professional  engineering 
curricula. 

At  the  same  time,  after  the  more  complex  devices  and  systems  have 
been  engineered,  their  design,  development,  and  operation  require  the 
sophisticated  knowledge  and  skills  of  practitioners  of  what  might  be 
called  the  "applied  engineering  sciences."  Programs  dedicated  to 
fulfilling  this  urgent  need  are  now  developing  rapidly  over  the  United 
States.  The  aim  and  content  of  these  programs  are  distinctly  different 
from  professional  engineering  curricula. 

To  provide  the  appropriate  distinction  from  both  the  theoretical- 
professional  engineers  and  from  the  engineering  technicians  who  are 
graduated  from  the  two-year  technical  institutes,  the  designation 
"engineering  technologist"  is  being  used  throughout  the  United  States 
for  the  graduates  of  four-year  applied  engineering  or  "engineering 
technology"  curricula. 

The  two-year  technical  institute  programs  in  North  Carolina  and  in 
many  other  states  provide  excellent  foundations  for  engineering 
technology  curricula.  Therefore,  the  engineering  technology  program  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  limited  to  the  junior  and 
senior  years,  and  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  degree  is  the  principal 
basis  for  admission. 

The  foundation  courses  in  science  and  mathematics  in  the  freshman 
and  sophomore  years  of  the  UNCC  Engineering  Curricula  differ  greatly 
in  objective  and  content  from  the  science  and  mathematics  courses  in 
AAS  programs.  Therefore,  the  AAS  graduate  who  decides  that  he 
wishes  to  pursue  the  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Engineering  Degree,  rather 
than  the  Bachelor  of  Engineering  Technology  Degree,  should  effect  his 
change  of  objective  as  early  as  possible  to  minimize  loss  of  time  and 
credit. 

Requirements  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Engineering  Technology 
Residence 

The  residence  requirement  for  the  Bachelor  of  Engineering 
Technology  degree  at  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
specifies  that  the  last  30  semester  hours  of  credit  must  be  earned  at 
UNCC  and  that  the  last  12  semester  hours  of  work  in  his  major  field 
must  be  earned  at  this  university. 
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Scholastic 

A  minimum  level  of  scholastic  achievement  is  required  of  all  students 
in  order  to  continue  as  a  degree  candidate  (see  "Requirements  for 
Continued  Enrollment    on  pages  55  and  56). 

In  order  to  be  eligible  for  the  B.E.T.  degree,  a  minimum  Quality-Point 
Average  (QPA)  of  2.00  on  all  courses  attempted  at  UNCC  is  required  In 
addition,  a  minimum  QPA  of  2.00  on  all  courses  attempted  in  the  College 
ot  Engineering  is  required. 

Course  Requirements 

Prerequisite  courses  for  entering  the  Engineering  Technology 
program,  normally  taken  at  a  Technical  Institute  or  Junior  College  are 
listed  on  pages  31  and  32.  ' 

In  addition,  the  following  UNCC  courses  are  required  for  the  B  E  T 
degree: 

Title  c        rr 

oem.  Hours 

Chemistry  101  (or  other  Natural  Science)   4 

Computer  Science  (CSC)  100  g 

Economics  201  or  202 \\\  g 

Humanity  or  Social  Science  electives g 

Free  electives o 

Major  electives fi 

Engineering  Analysis  q 

Specified  courses  in  major  area  of  study 24 

H/SS  required  g 

Total 64 

Transfer  credit  for  A.A.S.  degree 64 

Total  number  of  semester  hours  required  for  B.E.T.  degree 128 

Requirements  for  Admission 

A  student  who  has  graduated  from  a  technical  institute  or  the 
technical  division  of  a  junior  college  and  who  wishes  to  enter  the 
engineering  technology  program  at  UNCC  must  meet  the  following 
requirements: 

1.  Have  an  Associate  in  Applied  Science  or  Associate  in  Engineering 
degree  in  a  field  appropriate  to  the  option  which  he  plans  to  enter. 

2.  Have  an  overall  quality-point  average  of  at  least  2.20  (based  on  the 
4.0  system)  on  all  courses  taken  at  the  technical  institute 
(exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be  considered  on  the  basis  of  individual 
merit),  and 

3.  Have  satisfactorily  completed  the  prerequisite  courses  for  the 
option  which  he  plans  to  enter  (see  below). 
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There  is  considerable  variance  among  the  objectives  and  contents  of 
technical  institute  programs  throughout  the  Southeast  and  throughout 
the  United  States.  Should  this  result  in  entrance  deficiencies,  the 
student  can  ususally  remove  these  deficiencies  at  Central  Piedmont 
Community  College  in  Charlotte  prior  to  admission  to  UNCC,  or  during 
his  first  year  at  UNCC. 

Background  Courses  required  for  entering  the 
Bachelor  of  Engineering  Technology  Program 

The  student  should  have  covered  the  following  subject  matter  in  his 
two-year  associate  degree  program.  Quarter-hours  indicated  are 
minima. 


Descriptive  Title 


Quarter-Hours 


English  Composition,  Technical  Writing,  and/or  Public  Speaking     .9 

Algebra,  Trigonometry,  and  Analytic  Geometry  with  Calculus 13 

♦Differential  and  Integral  Calculus 5 

General  Physics  (with  Laboratory) ° 

*Physics  or  Chemistry  (with  Laboratory)  4 

♦Humanities  or  Social  Sciences  jj 

♦Non-technical  subjects •  j* 

Technical  Courses  in  Major  Area 48 

TOTAL % 


Mechanical 

Drafting 
Machine  Processes 

Statics 

Machine  Design  or 

Design  Drafting 

♦Metallurgy 

Strength  of 

Materials 


Electrical  Civil 

Drafting  Drafting 

D.C.  Circuits  *Surveying 

A.C.  Circuits  Statics 

Electronic  Instruments  and  Strength  of 

Measurements  Materials 

Vacuum  Tubes  &  Transistors  Properties  of 

Transistor  Circuit  Analysis**  Concrete 

Pulse  Circuits 

Amplifiers  and  Oscillators** 

Communication  Electronics  or 

Control  Systems 

♦These  courses  can  be  taken  at  UNCC. 
♦♦These  two  items  should  be  replaced  with  the  following:  Transistor 
Amplifiers  and  Circuits. 

CURRICULUM  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE 

BACHELOR  OF  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  DEGREE 

CIVIL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 

JUNIOR  YEAR 


CET311  3 

CET321  3 

CET351  1 

ET370 3 


CET312  3 

CET332 3 

CET  352  1 

ET371 3 
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CSC  100 

CHE  101  or  GEOL  102* 


17 


ECON202(or201) 3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 
Elective  (b) 3 


16 


SENIOR  YEAR 


CET411  3 

CET441  3 

ET473 3 

Major  Elective  (c) 1 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 

Elective  (b) 3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 

Elective  (b) 3 


CET462 3 

Major  Elective  (c) 6 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 

Elective  (b) 3 

Free  Elective  (d) 3 

15 


16 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY  OPTION 
JUNIOR  YEAR 


ECT312 3 

ECT381  3 

ET371 3 

CSC  100 3 

CHE  101  (a)  4 

16 


ECT311 3 

ECT351 i 

ECT  382 3 

ET471 3 

ECON  202  (or  201) 3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 
Elective  (b) 3 


SENIOR  YEAR 


16 


ECT  481  3 

ECT  451  1 

ECT  Required  Course  3 

Major  Elective  (c) 3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 

Elective  (b) 3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 

Elective  (b) 3 

16 


ECT  412 3 

ECT  452 1 

CSC  201 3 

Major  Elective  (c) 3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 

Elective  (b) 3 

Free  Elective  (d) 3 


16 


MECHANICAL  ENGINEERING  TECHNOLOGY 
JUNIOR  YEAR 


MET  311 3 

MET  331 3 


MET  312 3 

MET  322 3 


•It  is  recommended  that  students  who  are  primarily  interested  in  environmental  technology  take 
onemistry  lui  and  those  who  are  primarily  interested  in  construction  take  Geology  102. 
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MET  351 1 

ET371 3 

CSC  100 3 

CHE  101  (a)  4 


MET  352 1 

ET471 3 

ECON202(or201) 3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 
Elective  (b) 3 


17 
SENIOR  YEAR 


16 


MET  411 3 

MET  341 3 

Major  Elective  (c) 3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 

Elective  (b) 3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 

Elective  (b) 3 

15 


MET  452 1 

MET  462 3 

MET  472 3 

Major  Elective  (c) 3 

Humanities  or  Social  Science 

Elective  (b) 3 

Free  Elective  (d) 3 

16 


Notes: 

(a)  A  student  who  has  previously  taken  a  college-level  course  in 
general  chemistry  shall  substitute  for  this  requirement  another 
course  in  chemistry,  physics,  biology,  or  geology,  or  Geography 
101,  341,  or  344.* 

(b)  Humanity  and  social  science  electives  must  be  selected  from  a 
current  list  of  approved  courses  which  is  maintained  in  the  depart- 
mental office.  A  coherent  plan  of  study  covering  all  elective 
courses  must  be  submitted  by  the  student  and  approved  by  his 
counsellor  before  the  student  enrolls  in  his  first  elective  course. 

(c)  Major  electives  must  be  300  or  400  level  courses  related  to  the 
student's  field  of  specialization  or  in  business  administration. 

(d)  Free  electives  are  intended  to  provide  the  student  an  opportunity 
(1)  to  investigate  other  areas  of  interest  outside  the  College  of 
Engineering,  (2)  to  support  an  upper-division  sequence  in  the 
humanities  or  social  sciences  or  (3)  to  study  a  foreign  language. 
Courses  selected  as  free  electives  should  normally  be  200  level  or 
higher  and  must  be  approved  by  the  student's  counsellor  after  the 
student  has  outlined  the  sequence  of  electives  that  he  plans  to 
pursue.  No  course  may  be  taken  for  elective  credit  that  covers 
material  for  which  the  student  has  received  credit  in  another 
course.** 


♦Students  who  have  previously 

taken . 

3  quarters  of  physics  and  no 

chemistry 

2  quarters  of  physics  and  1 
quarter  of  chemistry 


Should  take  at  UNCC 


Chemistry  101 


Physics  101  or  102 


3  quarters  of  physics  and  at  least 
1  quarter  of  chemistry  (4  q.  hrs.) 


Geology    102,    Geography    101, 
Biology  101,  or  Physics  103 


*A  maximum 


of  3  semester  hours  credit  is  allowed  in  physical  education. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

Engineering  Technology 

An  Engineering  Technology  course  may  be  used  for  elective  or  minor 
credit  by  a  student  in  another  major  only  with  the  prior  approval  of  the 
student's  major  department  and  the  Department  of  Engineering 
Technology. 


ET    370. 


BASIC  ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ounege  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  analytic  geometry.  A  course 
designed  to  give  students  intensive  practice  in  the  methods  of  solving 
engineering  problems  which  require  a  knowledge  of  algebra, 
determinants,  trigonometry,  and  analytic  geometry. 


ET  371.  ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Differen- 
tial and  integral  calculus  and  ET  370.  Methods  of  solving  engineering 
problems  which  involve  the  differentiation  and  integration  of  algebraic, 
trigonometric,  and  logarithmic  functions;  use  of  integral  tables. 

ET  471.  ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ET  371.  A 
study  of  constant  coefficient  linear  differential  equations,  including  non- 
homogeneous  equations;  Laplace  transforms  and  the  use  of  Laplace 
transform  tables;  applications  to  the  analysis  of  dynamic  systems. 

ET  473.  ENGINEERING  ANALYSIS  'J.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  100 
and  ET  37\  An  introduction  to  element;vy  numerical  methods  which  are 
useful  in  che  solution  of  engineering  p,  oblems  on  the  digital  computer. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  applications  to  Civil  Engineering  Technology. 

Civil  Engineering  Technology 

CET  311.  STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Elemen- 
tary courses  in  statics  and  strength  of  materials.  Prerequisite  or  core- 
quisite:  ET  370.  An  introduction  to  the  basic  concepts  and  principles  of 
structural  analysis  relating  to  beams,  trusses,  and  frame  structures. 
Analysis  of  statically  determinate  structures  under  fixed  and  moving 
loads;  influence  lines  for  moving  loads.  Deflection  of  structures. 
Emphasis  on  practical  aspects  of  structural  i  nalysis. 

CET  312.  STRUCTURAL  ANALYSIS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CET  311. 
Analysis  of  statically  indeterminate  structures  using  the  method  of 
three-moments,  method  of  least  work,  method  of  slope  deflection,  and 
the  moment-distribution  method.  An  introduction  to  matrix  methods  of 
structural  analysis. 

CET  321.  FOUNDATIONS  AND  EARTHWORK.  (3)  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  ET  370.  A  study  of  the  basic  design  and  construction  of 
foundations.  The  background  theories  are  generally  introduced  in 
concise  forms  as  formulas  or  charts.  Emphasis  on  practical  aspects  of 
foundation  design  and  earthwork  construction. 

CET  332.  HYDRAULICS.  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ET  370  A 
study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  hydraulics  and  their  applications 
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in  engineering  practice,  including  the  fundamentals  of  fluid  flow  through 
orifices,  tubes,  and  pipes,  in  open  channels,  and  over  weirs. 

CET  351.  SOIL  TESTING  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  co- 
requisite:  CET  321.  A  laboratory  designed  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  common  laboratory  soil  tests  and  analysis  procedures  with 
emphasis  on  the  significance  of  the  various  tests,  the  testing  procedures, 
and  the  detailed  computations. 

CET  352.  HYDRAULICS  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  co- 
requisite:  CET  332.  Verification  of  some  of  the  principles  of  hydraulics 
relating  to  fluid  flow  through  orifices,  tubes,  and  pipes,  in  open  channels, 
and  over  weirs. 

CET  411.  REINFORCED  CONCRETE  DESIGN.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
CET  312.  Design  of  rectangular  beams,  T-beams,  columns,  reinforced 
concrete  floor  systems  and  reinforced  concrete  footings,  according  to  the 
ACI  code. 

CET  412.  STRUCTURAL  STEEL  DESIGN.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CET 
312.  Design  of  beams  and  columns,  floor  framing,  tension  and 
compression  members,  riveted  and  welded  connections,  and  plate 
girders  according  to  AISC  specifications. 

CET  441.  HIGHWAY  DESIGN  AND  CONSTRUCTION.  (3)  An 
introduction  to  highway  planning,  economic  considerations  and  traffic 
engineering.  Design  and  construction  of  modern  highways  including 
grade  separations  and  interchanges. 

CET  442.  PAVEMENT  DESIGN.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CET  441.  A  study 
of  stresses  in  flexible  and  rigid  pavements,  and  properties  of  pavement 
components.  Design  of  rigid  and  flexible  pavements.  A  discussion  of 
pavement  performance  and  failures  and  of  pavement  strengthening. 

CET  444.  ASPHALT  PAVEMENT  MIXTURES.  (3)  A  study  of  the 
chemical  and  physical  properties  of  asphalts,  classification  and 
properties  of  mineral  aggregates,  significant  properties  of  asphalt 
paving  mixtures,  design  of  hot-mix  asphaltic  concrete,  asphalt  pavement 
performance,  and  reconstruction  of  old  asphaltic  pavements. 

CET  451.  PHOTOGRAMMETRY.  (1)  Prerequisite:  Course  in 
elementary  surveying  and  CSC  100.  An  outline  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  photogrammetry  and  photogrammetric  procedures  used  in 
engineering  practice.  Students  learn  how  to  use  modern 
photogrammetric  equipment. 

CET  452.  ENVIRONMENTAL  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  CET  462.  A  laboratory  designed  to  familiarize  the  student 
with  the  analysis  of  water  and  sewage  and  with  problems  related  to 
environmental  control. 
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ING       ?;pINTR0DtUC™N  T°  ENVIRONMENTAL  ENGINEER- 

?'a-       vPrere(^UISlte:  CET  332.  The  study  of  water  supply  treatment 

and  distribution,  and  of  liquid-waste  disposal  systems.  treatment- 

CET  464.  INTRODUCTION  TO  URBAN  ENGINEERING  (3)  The 
study  of  city  planning,  including  street  layout  and  lighting  and  the 
design  of  water,  sewerage,  storm  drain,  and  solid-waste  collection  and 
disposal  systems.  Street  maintenance  and  traffic  analysis;  air  pollution 
control. 

Electrical  Engineering  Technology 

ECT311.     ANALYSIS  OF  LINEAR  NETWORKS.     (3)  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  ET  371.  Review  of  complex  numbers  and  phasor  notation 
bteady  state  analysis  of  electrical  networks  using  Kirchoffs   laws- 
applications  of  various  network  theorems;  magnetically  coupled  circuits- 
three-phase  circuits. 

ECT  312.     SEMICONDUCTORS.     (3)  A  study  of  the  atomic  structure 
and  physical  properties  of  semiconductor  materials  followed  by  a  study 
of  specific  devices,  such  as  junction  diodes,  thermistors,  unijunctions 
iield-effect  transistors,  and  tunnel  diodes.  Applications  of  these  devices 
in  specific  circuits. 

ECT  351.  ELECTROMECHANICAL  LABORATORY  (1)  Prere 
quisite  or  corequisite:  ECT  381.  Experiments  designed  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  various  types  of  small  electric  motors  and  generators 
including  synchros,  and  the  physical  significance  of  various  network 
theorems.  Experiments  illustrating  the  design  of  relay  switching 
networks.  5 


ECT  381.  INTRODUCTION  TO  LOGICAL  DESIGN  (3)  An 
introduction  to  Boolean  algebra.  Disjunctive  and  conjunctive  canonical 
forms  Applications  to  the  analysis  and  design  of  combinational 
switching  circuits  utilizing  both  relays  and  semiconductors 
Minimization  of  switching  functions.  Design  of  multiple-output 
networks. 

ECT  382.  LOGICAL  DESIGN  OF  SEQUENTIAL  CIRCUITS  (3) 
Prerequisite;  ECT  381.  The  description  and  classification  of  sequential 
switching  circuits;  the  operation  of  the  principal  types  of  flip-flops  The 
analysis  and  design  of  pulse-mode  sequential  circuits  including 
state-table  reduction  procedures. 

ppt  4S  PuGITAL  ELECTR0NICS-  (3)  Prerequisites;  ECT  312  and 
tt  I  382.  The  analysis  and  design  of  pulse  circuits  using  discrete 
components  and  the  analysis  of  various  forms  of  digital  integrated 
circuits,  including  RTL,  DTL,  TTL,  ECL,  and  MOS  logic.  Other  areas 
studied  include  the  transmission  of  digital  signals,  power  supply  bussing 
and  decoupling,  crosstalk,  and  system  noise. 
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ECT  451.  LOGICAL  DESIGN  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisites: 
ECT  382  and  ECT  351.  Experiments  illustrating  the  design  of 
combinational  and  sequential  circuits  and  the  implementation  of  these 
with  both  discrete  components  and  integrated  circuits. 

ECT  452.  DIGITAL  ELECTRONICS  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prere- 
quisite: ECT  451.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ECT  412.  Experiments 
illustrating  the  design  and  operation  of  various  types  of  digital  circuits 
using  transistors,  MOSFET's  and  integrated  circuits. 

ECT  481.  COMPUTER  DESIGN.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ECT  382  and  CSC 
100.  The  function  and  operation  of  the  various  elements  that  comprise  a 
digital  computer;  methods  for  performing  arithmetic  operations;  types 
and  operation  of  memories;  operation  of  I/O  equipment;  machine  codes 
and  communications  with  the  comptuer. 

ECT  483.  MODULATION  AND  TRANSMISSION.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ECT  312  and  ET  471.  An  introduction  to  Fourier  series.  Frequency 
analysis  of  signals;  amplitude,  phase,  and  pulse  modulation  methods. 

ECT  484.  DESIGN  OF  REAL-TIME  SYSTEMS.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
ECT  481  and  ET  371.  A  brief  introduction  to  probability  and  queing 
theory.  The  methodology  and  considerations  involved  in  designing 
large-scale,  real-time  data  processing  systems. 


Mechanical  Engineering  Technology 

MET  311.  KINEMATICS.  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  ET  371. 
The  study  of  the  relative  motions  of  mechanisms  or  machines. 
Displacement  velocity  and  acceleration  relationships  of  elements  of  a 
mechanism  as  applied  to  mechanical  power  transmitting  equipment. 

MET  312.  DYNAMICS.  (3)  The  dynamic  behavior  of  machine 
elements,  translation  and  rotation  of  a  rigid  body,  the  principles  of 
conservation  of  energy  and  momentum. 

MET  322.  STRENGTH  OF  MATERIALS.  (3)  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  ET  371.  A  course  designed  to  extend  the  student's 
knowledge  of  basic  strength  of  materials  with  emphasis  on  applications 
to  engineering  problems.  Included  are  the  stress-strain  relationships 
resulting  from  direct  loads,  torsional  loads  and  bending  loads,  and  also 
the  results  obtained  from  applying  more  than  one  of  these  loads 
simultaneously.  Beam  deflection  and  column  loading. 

MET  331.  FLUID  MECHANICS.  (3)  A  study  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  fluid  mechanics.  Topics  covered  include  manometry, 
buoyancy,  forces  on  submerged  bodies,  Bernoulli's  equation  with 
applications,  orifices,  pipe  losses,  and  an  introduction  to  hydrodynamics. 
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MET    341.     THERMODYNAMICS     (3)    Prerequisite:    ET    371    and 
CHEM    101.    The   perfect   gas    law;    the    first    and    second    laws    of 
thermodynamics  and  their  application  to  power  and  refrigeration  cycles 
Gasses    and    mixtures   of   gasses,    especially    air   and    water    vapor 
Introduction  to  heat  transfer  with  applications. 

MET  351.  FLUID  MECHANICS  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  MET  331.  Laboratory  experiments  relating  to  flow  through 
conduits,  the  experimental  determination  of  fluid  properties,  and  the 
behavior  of  fluids  in  static  and  dynamic  equilibrium. 

MET  352.     STRESS  ANALYSIS  LABORATORY.     (1)  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:    MET   322.    Experiments    illustrating   stress-strain 
relationships  in  engineering  materials  and  the  use  of  brittle  coating 
photoelasticity,  and  electrical-resistance  strain  gauges. 

MET  411.  MACHINE  DESIGN  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  MET  312  and 
MET  322.  The  first  part  of  a  two-semester  course  designed  to  apply  pre- 
viously acquired  skills,  along  with  newly  attained  ones,  toward  the 
design  and  analysis  of  machine  components. 

MET  412.  MACHINE  DESIGN  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MET  411  A 
continuation  of  MET  411  with  emphasis  on  new  methods  of  problem 
solving  and  opportunities  to  integrate  previously  attained  skills  and 
knowledge  into  the  design  and  optimization  of  machine  systems. 

MET  452.  INSTRUMENTATION  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite 
or  corequisite:  MET  462.  A  laboratory  designed  to  give  students 
practice  in  the  use  of  the  various  instrumentation  devices  studied  in 
MET  462. 

MET  462.  INSTRUMENTATION.  (3)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
ET  471.  The  nature  of  measurement  and  measuring  systems;  errors  in 
measurements.  A  study  of  various  types  of  measuring  devices  including 
both  the  sensing  elements  such  as  thermo-couples,  strain  gages,  and 
displacement  transducers  and  the  indicating  devices  such  as 
oscilloscopes  and  recorders. 

MET  472.  INDUSTRIAL  CONTROLS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ET  471.  An 
introduction  to  the  theory  of  closed-loop  control  systems  with  emphasis 
on  servomechanisms;  a  study  of  various  types  of  process  control  systems 
used  in  industry  including  detailed  treatment  of  numerical  control 
systems. 
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College  of  Human  Development 
and  Learning 

Dean:  Professor  Chase 

Distinguished  Professor:  Powers 

Professor:  Britt 

Associate  Professors:  Bransky,  Burke,  Hackney,  Mork,  Roberts,  Smith 

Assistant  Professors:  Antonelli,  Lueder,  Mankinon,  Maxwell, 

Pasternak,  Pleasants,  Rippy,  Rollins,  Romine,  Roland,  Sadoff 

Instructors:  Armstrong,  Bambach,  Baptiste,  Bird,  Gaines,  Hammond, 

Holland,  Irons,  Parker,  Parrish,  Robbins,  Sapp,  Scarborough 

Human  development  and  learning  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Charlotte  is  conceived  as  a  cooperative  enterprise  of  the  entire 
faculty.  The  preparation  of  teachers  is  one  of  the  important  functions  of 
this  University. 

Program  design  is  directed  toward  the  development  of  human  poten- 
tial. Emphasis  is  given  to  the  development  and  analysis  of  experiences 
which  liberate,  freeing  the  capacity  to  learn;  the  teacher/learner 
relationship;  factors  of  meaning,  values,  and  self-concepts  which  cause 
behavior;  experiences  which  provide  opportunities  for  person-to-person 
relationships;  and  to  experiences  in  various  school-community  settings 
which  provide  opportunities  for  the  development  of  competencies 
necessary  for  self-analysis,  value  judgments,  choices,  evaluation,  and 
behavioral  change. 

The  development  of  programs  of  study  and  activities  of  the  College  of 
Human  Development  and  Learning  as  translated  into  person-to-person 
relationships,  teacher/learner  relationships,  and  services  to  the 
University  and  society  in  accord  with  the  stated  rationale,  represents 
commitment  to  beliefs  that  professional  experiences  designed  for 
teachers  and  other  personnel  for  the  helping  professions  should  give 
priority  to: 

1.  The  cognitive  and  affective  understanding  of  human  potentialities 
and  the  release  of  human  potential  in  relationship  to  the  complex 
factors  which  relate  to  continuous  growth  and  development  of 
personhood; 

2.  The  processes,  programs,  and  experiences  which  insure  that  the 
teacher  and  other  personnel  in  the  helping  professions  are  liberally 
educated  and  possess  some  intellectual  depth  and  competencies  in 
selected  teaching  fields  and  related  disciplines; 

3.  The  identification  of  one's  beliefs,  prejudices,  elements  of 
relationships,  and  behavior; 
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4.  The  analysis  of  teaching-learning  and  other  helping  relationships 
which  identify  values,  meaning,  and  the  self-concept  causing 
behavior. 

5.  The  facilitation  of  moral  judgment  through  the  establishment  of 
personhood  as  a  fully-functioning  self  in  a  relationship  ever 
mindful  of  man; 


6. 


7. 


The  expansion  of  the  field  of  awareness  to  the  end  that  a  more 
nearly  complete  complex  of  multidimensional  relationships  may  be 
established  between  the  learner,  his  perceptions,  his  behavior,  the 
structures  of  knowledge,  and  the  reification  of  theory  into 
practice; 

The  facilitation  of  the  integration  of  knowledge  to  promote  the 
expansion  of  perception  and  the  relationship  of  ideas  to  elements 
of  the  present,  the  future,  and  the  past; 

The  facilitation  of  experiences  which  provide  involvement  in  the 
development  of  competencies  necessary  to  self-analysis,  value 
judgments  and  choices,  evaluation  and  behavioral  change  through 
clinical  learning  and  the  use  of  multiforces  in  the  solution  of 
problems. 


With  commitment  to  the  above  beliefs,  the  professional  sequence  for 
undergraduate  studies  in  the  College  of  Human  Development  and 
Learning  is  presented  as  PHASES  which  may  be  conceptualized  as  an 
evolving  continuous  spiral,  as  a  series  of  experiences,  integrating 
Exploration,  Involvement,  Commitment,  and  Universality.  Therefore, 
all  courses,  seminars,  and  clinical  experiences  are  organized  around 
these  four  PHASES: 


Phase  I:  Explorations  in  Human  Potential 

The  first  phase  of  the  integrated  program  of  professional  study 
focuses  upon  Man,  his  nature,  potential,  and  worth.  Emphasis  is  given  to 
life  patterns,  creative  potential,  social  forces  and  human  potential,  and 
to  the  image  of  man  as  becoming.  During  this  PHASE,  studies  will  focus 
upon  the  person  in  urban  society,  the  facilitation  of  meaning,  and  upon 
those  factors  and  conditions  which  facilitate  or  hinder  the  growth  of 
human  potential.  The  student  will  mainly  be  concerned  with  an  analysis 
of  his  beliefs,  values,  and  his  personal  relationships  in  relation  to  a 
growth  environment.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  the  student  to  be 
engaged  in  clinical  experiences  that  will  promote  understanding  of  the 
sociological,  psychological,  and  philosophical  foundations  on  which 
educational  experiences  are  selected  and  organized. 

Phase  II:  Meaning  and  Growth  in  Teacher/Learner 
Relationships 

PHASE  II  in  the  integrated  program  of  professional  study  seeks  to 
extend  and  deepen  the  interest  and  understanding  explored  in  PHASE 
I.  During  this  PHASE,  the  student  will  consider  particularly  the  special 
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problems  attendant  to  the  release  of  human  potential  through  participa- 
tion in  a  particular  interpersonal  relationship — that  of  teacher  and 
learner. 

Experiential  learning  is  extremely  "open."  It  calls  for  choices, 
selections,  self-screening,  and  involvement  with  self-analysis  and  team 
participation.  In  essence,  experiential  learning  facilitates  meaning  and  is 
the  medium  for  a  growth  environment. 

In  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning  the  program  of 
clinical  experiences  and  internships  has  been  designed  so  that  the  pro- 
gram of  experiential  learnings  will  begin  just  as  early  as  the  program  of 
intellectual  analysis,  and  should  proceed  alongside  it,  step  by  step.  At 
every  step  the  two  should  be  correlated  and  fused  for  internalization. 
Experiences  should  move  naturally  into  the  next  step  of  intellect- 
ualization  and  the  next  phase  of  experience. 

Clinical  Experiences  and  Internships 

For  too  long  problems  such  as  that  of  translating  theory  into  practice 
have  existed  within  professional  education.  As  an  important  part  of  the 
effort  to  change  this  situation,  clinical  experiences  and  internships  have 
been  made  an  integral  part  of  all  programs  of  study  offered  by  the 
College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning.  These  experiences  are 
designed  to  give  the  student  of  human  development  and  learning  an 
opportunity  to  learn  by  doing,  to  relate  theory  to  practice,  and  to 
reality-test  contemporary  theories  and  innovations.  Such  experience 
thus  become  the  center  of,  and  testing  ground  for,  a  program  of  studies 
designed  to  meet  needs  and  interests  of  the  individual  student. 

Clinical  experiences  are  begun  in  the  first  course  in  human 
development  and  learning  through  involvement  in  such  capacities  as 
teacher  aide,  tutor,  playground  assistant,  library  guide,  counselor,  or 
administrative  aide.  In  each  successive  course  at  the  undergraduate 
level,  this  approach  is  continued  as  related  appropriate  firsthand 
experiences  are  designed  to  complement  the  student's  classroom  work. 
Instruction  in  the  teaching  of  reading,  for  example,  involves  both 
classroom  work  and  a  practicum  during  which  the  student  teaches 
reading  under  the  supervision  of  his  instructor.  In  the  senior  year,  these 
experiences  culminate  in  the  semester  of  student  teaching  as  the  student 
gradually  assumes  the  total  schedule  and  responsibilities  of  the 
supervising  teacher  with  whom  he  is  working. 

Urban  Education 

Through  experience-centered  programs  and  activities  in  human 
development  and  learning,  efforts  are  directed  toward  the  study  of  the 
complex  range  of  problems  facing  urban  education.  The  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  is  uniquely  located  in  a  growing  and 
changing  urban  center.  Cooperative  planning  with  the  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  School  System  and  with  public  schools  in  surrounding 
cities  and  counties  provides  unique  opportunities  for  laboratory  exper- 
iences in  the  inner-city,  the  suburban  area,  the  small  town,  and  the  rural 
setting.  Working  with  public  schools,  and  community  agencies,  the 
College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning  which  provides  prospec- 
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tive  teachers  with  opportunities  for  working  with  the  inner-city  child. 

Just  as  important  to  the  University  as  other  schools  is  the  expertise 
value  and  role  of  other  community  agencies  in  the  solution  of  urban 
educat.on  problems  Through  a  cooperative  endeavor  with  other 
agenc.es,  members  of  the  staff  and  students  of  human  development  and 
earning  work  in  Day  Care  Centers  for  inner-city  children,  inTosp  ta"s 

ecreSainaandinStHtUtlrnS'  /"    "W    "^    and    0^n    XS 
recreational    and    educational    activities    for    young    people    durinsr 

weekends.  Such  opportunites  provide  excellent  child  study  experiences 

o7srd2sanTdhpersofrI;nvolvrent- and  firsthand  ^  3K2 

lor  students.  These  efforts,  as  illustrative  of  others,  provide  experiences 
or  students  of  the  University  to  really,  for  the  first  time   see'and  fee 
the  intensity  and  complexity  of  the  problems  facing  urban  education 

Teaching/Learning  Teams 

Program  development  in   the   College   has   been   designed  to  rive 
emphasis   to   the    many    aspects    of   various    explorations   in    hulZ 
potential,  to  involvement  with  people  and  problems,  and  to  commitment 
to    personal   growth    and    development.    Activities    include    tutoria 
programs    participation  in  teaching,   planning  of  personaHzed 
educational  assessment  and  diagnosis/and  the  development  of 
aP"eSs0sment    Rational  programs  for  enrichment  or  remedia'tl  after 
assessment  Within  a  wide  range  of  related  activities  involving  pupils 
tudentT  f'f  aTnTdcommunities.  P^grarn  emphasis  for  University 
students,  teachers,  Un.vers.ty  staff,  and  pupils  in  the  inner-city  setting 
has  given  priority  to  the  development  of  teams.  A  teaching/learn,™ 
team  is  conceived  as  an  organizational  pattern  for  teaching.  Th  s  mode! 
of  organization  is  designed  to  capitalize  on  the  creativity,  strengths  and 
special  abilities  of  staff  and  students  as  learners  displaying Tn  inter 
relatedness  of  responsibilities.  Effects  are  directed  toward  a  more  multi- 
disciplme  team  approach  involving  many  specialists  from  the  UmveSty 
community  and  the  public  domain.  university 

andWWn!?d  Pr°F-ams  have  been  designed  to  provide  observational 
and  teaching  experiences  as  a  member  of  a  teaching  team  in  early  child- 
IthttT  T;  '^ermediate  educati™,  secondary  education,  \ld  in 
other  areas  of  teaching  interests.  These  experiences  are  directed  by  a 
team  so  as  to  provide  supervision,  analysis,  and  planning  by  specialists 
in  various  areas.  Emphasis  is  given  to  instructional  change,  program 
development,  and  to  the  development  of  unique  teaching  styles  S 
experiences  are  organized  with  children  in  model  settings.  Public  schools 
have  been  most  cooperative  in  planning  and  assisting  to  the  extent  that 
all  programs  have  become  jointly  sponsored.  A  widf  variety  of  model 
and  locations  are  being  used. 

Admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program 

J°^k    ^licatwn  for  admission  to  Teacher  Education  Programs 

dunna  tlele^  ***  <**?•*  *™"  Development  and  LeZZg 
during  the  freshman  year.  Students  must  file  applications  before  the 
first  semester  of  their  junior  year  in  order  to  complete  all  requirements 
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within  the  typical  four-year  college  program.  Each  student  will  be 
assigned  to  an  adviser  in  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learn- 
ing who  will  coordinate  his  program  in  consultation  with  the  adviser  in 
the  major  field  of  concentration.  Advisers  in  the  College  will  confer  with 
each  student  concerning  long-range  planning  of  his  program, 
opportunities  in  the  teaching  field,  and  North  Carolina  certification 
requirements. 

Each  student  should  consult  with  his  adviser  in  the  College  of  Human 
Development  and  Learning  at  least  once  each  semester  to  review  his 
progress  in  the  professional  sequence,  to  insure  the  completion  of 
certification  requirements,  and  to  replan  for  student  teaching  exper- 
ience. Failure  to  do  so  may  delay  student  teaching  and  teacher 
certification. 

Students  should  consult  the  College  of  Human  Development  and 
Learning  for  further  details.  Those  interested  in  graduate  study  should 
consult  with  the  College  for  admission  and  program  planning. 


Admission  to  Student  Teaching 

Applications  for  admission  to  HDL  450  or  451  (Student  Teaching)  must 
be  filed  with  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning  by  April 
15  for  the  following  Fall  semester  and  October  15  for  the  following 
Spring  semester.  For  admission  to  HDL  450  or  451,  candidates  must 
have  above  average  scholastic  grades,  sound  mental  and  physical  health, 
good  speech,  the  approval  of  the  College,  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
major  department.  The  quality  of  scholarship  in  the  teaching  area  of 
each  candidate  shall  be  at  a  level  above  that  minimally  required  for 
graduation. 

Student  teaching  experiences  are  offered  in  the  Fall  and  Spring 
semesters.  This  clinical  experience  is  offered  as  an  integrated  program 
of  studies  and  teaching  experiences  for  the  entire  semester.  Enrollment 
in  the  teaching-block  constitutes  a  full  program  of  studies  for  the 
semester.  Additional  courses  or  registration  in  the  teaching-block 
schedule,  as  individual  courses,  may  not  be  undertaken  without  special 
preplanned  arrangements  with  the  special  permission  of  the  College. 


Special  Students  in  Teacher  Education 

The  status  "special  student"  in  teacher  education  is  applied  to  (1) 
students  who  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree  and  are  working  toward  a 
teaching  certificate  or  certificate  renewal,  and  (2)  visiting  students  who 
are  taking  courses  in  the  teacher  education  program  with  the  approval  of 
their  resident  institutions. 

Special  students  must  meet  the  standards  set  by  the  University  for 
admission  as  well  as  the  requirements  of  the  College  of  Human  Develop- 
ment and  Learning,  which  include  above  average  scholastic  ability, 
sound  mental  and  physical  health,  and  good  speech.  The  student  who  has 
obtained  a  degree  at  another  institution  and  wishes  to  be  certified  by 
this  institution  will  be  required  to  take  at  the  University  of  North 
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Carolina  at  Charlotte  a  minimum  of  two  courses  in  his  major  area   two 
courses  in  human  development  and  learning,  and  student  teaching 
Under   special  circumstances,    these   requirements   may   be    waived 
Students  should  consult  with  the  College  of  Human  Development  and 
beaming  lor  further  details. 

National  Teacher  Examination 

in  AMan+d„idpe  f°v  a"  elementary  or  secondary  school  teaching  certificate 
in  North  Carolina  must  file  evidence  that  the  National  Teacher 
Examination  has  been  taken  before  a  certificate  may  be  issued  Both 
common  and  teaching  area  examinations  must  be  taken  by  the  applicant 

Teacher  Placement 

wirh^thlf'rn111  °mf  i"  the  Di^Si0n  °f  Student  Affairs  in  cooperation 
with  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning  provides 
placement  services  for  qualified  graduates.  All  students  in  the  human 
development    and    learning   program    are    urged    to    complete    their 

ZltZ  ?lS  TS!nCe  rtvS  rmm°n  praCtice  for  sch001  administrators  to 
contact  the  University  for  prospective  candidates. 

Curriculum  Materials  Center 

Located  in  the  Dalton  Tower,  the  Curriculum  Materials  Center  con- 
tains current  textbooks  and  related  curriculum  materials  representing 
all  subject  areas  and  grade  levels  taught  in  the  public  shools.  The  Center 
receives  approximately  sixty  education  and  related  periodicals  A 
vertical  file  containing  non-catalogued  education  materials  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Center.  The  library  is  a  government  document  depository 
available  g°vernment   Publications   pertaining  to   education   are 

Psychological  Testing  Laboratory 

The    Psychology    Department    maintains    a    psychological    testing 
laboratory    in    which    students    gain    experience    in    the    selection 
administration,  and  evaluation  of  psychological  and  achievement  tests 
A  library  of  literature  on  test  instruments  for  student  use  is  kept 
current.  r 

Learning  Resources  Center 

As  part  of  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning  the 
Learning  Resources  Center  provides  all  students  laboratory  experiences 
n  teaching  learning  resources.  The  latest  audiovisual  equipment  and 
teaching  media  will  be  available  for  individual  student  familiarization 
Instruction  in  the  use,  preparation  and  evaluation  of  teaching  media  as  a 
functional  aspect  of  teaching  will  be  included. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

Undergraduate  programs  in  teacher  education  are  coordinated  with 
programs  of  study  in  a  major  field  of  concentration.  Approved  programs 
are  offered  in  Early  Childhood  Education,  Intermediate  Education,  and 
in  Secondary  Education.  Programs  as  outlined  below  meet  the  certifica- 
tion requirements  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  and 
the  requirements  of  most  other  states.  Students  who  plan  to  teach 
outside  North  Carolina  are  strongly  urged  to  check  certification  require- 
ments with  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning  before  the 
end  of  the  sophomore  year  so  that  programs  may  be  planned 
appropriately. 

The  programs  of  undergraduate  study  are  organized  into  three  areas: 


General  Requirements  for  Teacher  Education  Students 


Semester 
Hours 


English  101 
English  102 
English  201 
English  202  or  203  or  204   12 

Humanities         Creative  Arts,  History,  English 
Philosophy,  Religion,  and 
Foreign  Language  (see  a,  b) 6 

Mathematics  Mathematics  101  and  120,  or 
Mathematics  103  and  104,  or 
Mathematics  130  and  131  (see  a,  c,  d) 6 

Natural  Science     Psychology  101 
Physical  Science 
Biological  Science 12 

Social  Science      History  101  or  102  and  any  three 
semester  hours  of  100-level  history 
courses.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
take  courses  in  African,  Asian,  and 
Latin  American  history. 
One  course  in  at  least  two  of  the 
following:  Anthropology, 
Economics,  Geography,  Political 
Science,  Sociology 12 

Health  and         Health  Education  409  3 

Physical  Education  Physical  Education  Activity 

(Secondary) 1 

Physical  Education  409 

(K-3  and  Intermediate) 3 

Speech  Competency 0 

Total 50-53 
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Notes 


b. 


If  6  hours  of  foreign  language  are  used  to  meet  the  humanities  re- 
quirement, only  one  course  in  mathematics  is  required.  Early 
childhood  and  Intermediate  teacher  candidates  must  complete  6 
hours  of  creative  arts  in  the  areas  of  art  and  music. 

Philosophy  and  religion  may  only  be  used  to  meet  3  hours  of  the 
requirement. 

c.        A    course    in    logic    may    be    substituted    for    one    course    in 
mathematics. 

d'        ^letTentary  teacher  candidates  will  take  Mathematics  130  and 
Mathematics  131. 

The  general  degree  requirements  are  presented  as  specific  subject 
matter  disciplines,  but  this  does  not  preclude  the  meeting  of  the  re- 
quirements through  integrated  courses.  Adaptation  to  individual  needs 
will  be  made  by  the  College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning  The 
above  represents  a  minimum  degree  program  in  general  education  in 
accordance  with  the  Standards  and  Guidelines  for  the  Approval  of  In- 
stitutions and  Programs  for  Teacher  Education,  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Education. 

//.       Professional  Sequence 

Elementary 
{Early  Childhood  and  Intermediate) 

Freshman  or  Sophomore  Year  u 

SRL2,?1-     Introductory  Explorations  in  Human  Potential  3 

PSY  202.      Educational  Psychology "3 

Sophomore  or  Junior  Year 

HDL  303.     Elementary  Education  I: 

Organization  and  Curriculum  3 

HDL  301.     Reading  and  the  Language  Arts ...  3 

Senior  Year 

PSY  220.      Child  Psychology 

HDL  304.     Philosophy  of  Education  "  "  o 

HDL401.     Elementary  Education  II:  

Methods  and  Materials  o 

HDL  450.     Student  Teaching:  Elementary  ..'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.[[  '.'.'.  ."  "  q 

Total-  21 
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Secondary 

Semester 
Freshman  or  Sophomore  Hours 

HDL  201.     Introductory  Explorations  in 

Human  Potential 3 

PSY  202.      Educational  Psychology 3 

Senior  Year 

PSY  230.      Adolescent  Psychology 3 

HDL  304.     Philosophy  of  Education 3 

*HDL  402.  Methods  of  Teaching  in 

Secondary  School  3 

*HDL451.  Student  Teaching:  Secondary 6 

Total 21 

HI.      Major  Teaching  Fields 

Candidates  who  plan  to  teach  in  elementary  school  will  fulfill  the 
following  requirements: 

(1)  All  required  courses  for  graduation. 

(2)  A  major  in  one  of  the  academic  fields  (a  minimum  of  27  semester 
hours).  Elementary  candidates  majoring  in  Psychology  must  in 
addition  have  18  hours  in  an  academic  discipline  normally  taught  in 
elementary  school. 

(3)  Subject-matter  requirements  for  teacher  certification  listed 
below: 

Semester 
Hours 

Creative  Arts 6 

English  303 2 

Geography  101,  102  or  equivalent 7 

Health  Education  409 3 

History  103  or  104  and  three  semester  hours  of 

any  100-level  history  course.  Students  are  en- 
couraged to  take  courses  in  Asian,  African,  or 

Latin  American  History 6 

Mathematics  131  3 

Music  207,  307  6 

Political  Science  200  3 

Secondary 

Candidates  who  plan  to  teach  in  secondary  school  will  fulfill  the 
following  requirements: 

*Students  in  specialized  areas:  e.g.  Art,  Music,  check  listing  under  major  area. 
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(1)  All  required  courses  for  graduation. 

(2)  A  major  in  the  academic  field  in  which  they  plan  to  teach. 

(3)  Related  work  approved  by  the  major  department. 

(4)  Subject-matter  requirements  for  teacher  certification  in  selected 
field(s)  as  listed  below: 


Semester 
Hours 

English  oe 

Language 12 

(Grammar,  composition,  rhetoric,  history  and  analysis  of 

the  English  language,  etc.) 

Literature -,9 

(English  and  American  Literature) 
Language  and  Literature  Skills 6 

(Reading,  interpretation  of  literature,  oral  and  written 

exposition,  the  library,  and  journalistic  writing) 
Electives  from  above  areas  g 

Mathematics oq 

Calculus  and  Analytic  Geometry '.'.'.'.'.  9 

Algebra g 

Geometry o 

Electives  in  Mathematics 12 

(The   algebra   shall   consist   of  one   course   in   modern 

abstract  algebra  and  one  in  linear  algebra.) 

Modern  Foreign  Language 30 

Grammar,  Composition,  and  Phonetics 9 

Literature o 

Language  Skills 6 

(Understanding,  speaking,  reading,  and  writing) 
Literature,  History,  and  Civilization 

of  the  country  being  studied g 

(The  30-hour  requirement  in  a  language  assumes  that  one 
has  had  two  or  more  high  school  units  in  that  language 
when  entering  college.) 

Science ,R 

(1)  Common  Foundations 24 

Mathematics g 

Six  semester  hours  each  from 

three  of  the  following: jg 

Biology 
Chemistry 
Physics 
Earth  Science 
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(2)  A  concentration  in  one  area 20 

Biology 

Chemistry 

Physics 

Earth  Science 

(3)Electives 4 

Certification  in  the  individual  science  areas  should  give  depth 
sufficient  to  assure  reasonable  competence  as  a  teacher  in  the 
subject  of  concentration.  A  program  for  certification  in  a 
particular  area  (biology,  chemistry,  physics,  or  earth  science) 
should  comprise  approximately  20  percent  of  a  teacher's 
undergraduate  curriculum.  (24  semester  hours) 
Social  Science 42 

(1)  History — American  and  World  21 

(2)  From  three  or  more  of  the  following 21 

(There  should  be  about  equal   emphasis   on   all   areas 
chosen.) 
Anthropology 
Economics 
Geography 
Political  Science 
Sociology 

A  program  for  certification  in  individual  areas  (anthro- 
pology, economics,  geography,  history,  political  science,  or 
sociology)  should  comprise  approximately  20  percent  of  a 
teacher's  undergraduate  curriculum.  (24  semester  hours) 
History  30 

Certification  in  History  (secondary  school  teaching)  is  made 

possible  by  satisfactory  completion  of  a  major. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS       7  DESCRIPTIONS 

HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  LEARNING 

Teacher  education  programs  and  most  professional  certification  guide- 
lines require  professional  study  in  at  least  four  areas:  Social  and 
Philosophical  Foundations,  Psychological  Foundations,  Curriculum  and 
Instruction,  and  a  Clinical  Experience.  Therefore,  to  assist  the  student 
in  selecting  courses  to  meet  requirements  in  each  professional  area, 
courses  are  listed  by  areas. 


EXPLORATIONS  IN  HUMAN  POTENTIAL 

Philosophical,  Psychological,  and  Social  Foundations 

HDL  201.  INTRODUCTORY  EXPLORATIONS  IN  HUMAN 
POTENTIAL.  (3)  An  introductory  course  in  the  philosophical 
foundation  of  the  educative  process  designed  to  explore  the  nature  of 
man,  and  human  potential  in  relation  to  one's  system  of  beliefs,  values, 
and  relationships.  Emphasis  is  given  to  the  analysis  and  development  of 
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H?nfUf  CfS'  hlS  Personhood.  and  to  his  role  in  relationships. 

Clinical  experiences  are  provided  to  introduce  the  student  to 

ZXn7Zn\TT°nShr  and  t0  a  S°Ci0l^ical  orientati°»  5 
growth  and  the  school  in  modern  society.  Open  to  freshmen. 

2H0?Lan0d4pSYH2i2OSAPHtYH°F  F?J?CATION.  (3,  Prerequisites:  HDL 
ML  and  FbY  202.  A  study  of  the  educational  philosophies  of  the 
contemporary  period  and  the  basic  assumptions  upon  which  statements 
about  modern  education  rest.  Extensive  reading's  in  text  and slrce 


77 

MEANING  AND  GROWTH  IN  TEACHING/ 
LEARNING  RELATIONSHIPS 

Curriculum  and  Instruction 

oTorfano*  wtttf  ^  ™E  LANGUAGE  ARTS.  (3,  Emphasis 
on  oral  and  written  communication,  with  special  attention  to  the 
teaching  of  reading;  appraisal  of  current  programs  and  methods  This 
course  required  for  all  students  planning  to  teach  on  thTelementary 
level.  Prerequisites:  HDL  201  and  PSY  202.  elementary 

SKlL^  TT**  E?UCATi°N  I:  ORGANIZATION  AND 
the  curriculum  of  tl  J  A        T  ^T^  t0  develoP  an  understanding  of 

S  t^e  eacher  fn  rhe  h"16  ary  SCh°01'  EmphaSis  is  PIaced  on  the  «** 
Imentarv  school  MeSlgn'  ^^^n  and  administration  of  the 
elementary   school     Major  consideration   is   given   to   approaches   to 

SlKfXTtrti°n-SU,Ch  aSpmulti-a^e  Aing  and  team  teach-g 
as  they  relate  to  the  curriculum.  Prerequisites:  HDL  201  and  PSY  202 

^All^S^J^Si^Z  *  METHODS  AND 
^^and^ 

plteaendmuentry  ^  EmphaSiS  iS  pkCed  »  the  P-P-tfon  of  lesion 

HDL  402  METHODS  OF  TEACHING  IN  SECONDARY  SCHOOI  n\ 
Requisites :  HDL  201  and  PSY  202.  Aims,  methods  and  mJteilso 
teaching  a  subject  at  the  secondary  level.  Also  considered  are  the 

SSSrS^^^  CUrriCUlUm'  PUP°  Pr°m0ti0 -  PSS 

402-a 

402-b..  ■•••. English 

402-b-l  Foreign  Languages 

402-b-2 French 

402-b-3 Spanish 

402-c  German 

402-d  Mathematics 

402-e  Sciences 

Social  Sciences 
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Ill 

THE  HELPING  RELATIONSHIP 

HDL  463.  GUIDANCE:  BEHAVIOR  AND  GROWTH.(3)  An  introduc- 
tion to  the  study  of  guidance  in  the  context  of  the  helping  relationship. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  the  development  of  understandings,  approaches, 
and  techniques  for  helping  others  make  decisions  directed  toward  the 
solution  of  problems  and  the  facilitation  for  self-understanding  and 
growth.  Open  to  students  not  seeking  teacher  certification. 


IV 

EXPERIENCE  AND  COMMITMENT  IN 
HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND  LEARNING 

HDL  450.  STUDENT  TEACHING:  ELEMENTARY.  (6)  Prerequis- 
ite: education  sequence  and  approval  of  the  College  of  Human 
Development  and  Learning.  Observation  and  teaching  in  an  elementary 
school.  Student  teaching  is  conducted  on  a  full-time  basis  during  the 
major  of  the  semester  and  is  carried  out  under  College  supervision  in 
cooperating  public  schools. 

HDL  451.  STUDENT  TEACHING:  SECONDARY.  (6)  Prerequisite: 
education  sequence  and  approval  of  the  College  of  Human  Development 
and  Learning.  Observation  and  teaching  in  a  secondary  school.  Student 
teaching  is  considered  on  a  full-time  basis  during  the  major  portion  of  the 
semester  and  is  carried  out  under  College  supervision  in  cooperating 
public  schools. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

HDL  570.  SELECTED  TnPICS  IN  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
LEARNING.  (3-6)  Prerequisite:  HDL  201  and  permission  of  the 
College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning.  Topics  and  special 
problems  chosen  in  relation  to  human  learning,  ideas,  practices, 
significant  movements,  or  detailed  study  of  models  for  human  learning 
Seminars,  independent  study,  and  clinical  experiences.  May  be  repeated 
for  credit  with  approval. 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Chairman:  Associate  Professor  Murphy 

Associate  Professor:  Bostian,  Tillotson 

Assistant  Professors:  Dawson,  Healy 

Instructors:  Avant,  Kerr,  Kingery,  Moore 

The  University  requires  all  new  students  enrolled  or  planning  to  enroll 
in  a  physical  education  course,  to  obtain  a  signed  statement  from  a 
medical  doctor  stating  that  participation  in  such  courses  would  not  be 
harmful  to  the  student. 

A  current  statement  is  required  for  entering  freshmen  and  transfer 
students. 
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1.  For  entering  freshmen-if  Part  III  of  the  Medical  Admissions 
Requirement  Form  is  signed  this  is  sufficient;  if  not.1t  mus  be 
signed  This  form  is  valid  for  one  year  and  if  freshmen  wish  to 
enroll  in  a  physical  education  course  in  the  sophomore  (Scond) 
year,  a  new  form  must  be  secured  and  signed  or  a  med  ca  waiver 
form  must  be  signed  at  registration.  waiver 

2.  For  transfer  students-if  Part  III  of  the  Medical  Admissions  Re 
quirement  Form  is  signed  this  is  sufficient;  if  not     t  mu  t  be 

igned  Tins  form  is  valid  for  one  year.  A  student  wishing  £  envoi 
in  a  physical  education  course  after  this  one  year  period  has 
elapsed  must  secure  and  have  a  new  form  signed  or  a  medical 
waiver  form  must  be  signed  at  registration. 

3.  For  continuing  students-students  must  have  a  signed  medical 
form  dated  one  year  or  later  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  day  o 

a  medLf      glb'V°  ""^P*  a  Ph^al  education  course  or  s^gn 
a  medical  waiver  form  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Example:  A  continuing  student  wishing  to  enroll  in  a  physical  ed 
ucation  course  starting  August  22,  1972,  must  have  a  signed statement 
dated  August,  1971,  or  later.  A  student  wishing  to  enroll  a  phvS 
education  course  starting  January  14  1973  mJ  hi  1  ^P™ 
statement  dated  January'  1972,  ol  later. TmedS  w  vVmaTb 
signed  at  registration  in  lieu  of  the  medical  form.  Y 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 
HEAL  TH  EDUCA  TION 

ZVl\sicEl^TfhEmCATim-     (1)    A    Z™™  1    introductory 
course    Basic  ideas  of  human  anatomy,  physiology,  and  chemistry  are 

hours  a  wlel'  "  Understandin^f  human  health  problems  Twolecture 

HED  409.     HEALTH  EDUCATION  LABORATORV      ti\  d 
quisites;  HED  101  and  HDL  303.  Health  l^cltn  v^lSi^M 
teaching  for  the  elementary  grades.  principles  ot  health 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

PED  101.  FOUNDATIONS  OF  PHYSICAL  CONDITIONING  (1) 
The  application  of  various  physical  training  programs  designed  to 
improve  and  maintain  physical  fitness.  One-sixthrf  S meeSfwai  be 

train  n1  ^tT  °»  ^^  and  psychological  aspects  ofphycS 
training.  Ihree  one- hour  meetings  a  week.  H  J 

frSinf  EmnSf  ™AItNING-  ™  T"*  basic  mechanics  of  weight 
I      !%  ,EmP,hasis  on  anatomy,  tests  and  measurements    individual 

faSTeek     el0PmeDt  and  iS°metriC  trainin^  Three  laboratory  hours 
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PED  103.  FENCING.  (1)  The  skills  and  rules  of  the  sport  of  fencing. 
Three  hours  each  week. 

PED  110.  BEGINNING  SWIMMING.  (1)  Designed  to  teach  weak  or 
non-swimmers  a  basic  stroke  and  safe  entry  into  and  exit  from  the 
water.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PED  111.  INTERMEDIATE  SWIMMING.  (1)  Prerequisite:  PED 
110  or  permission  of  instructor.  Emphasis  on  gaining  competency  in  at 
least  four  basic  strokes  and  two  dives.  Three  laboratory  hours  each 
week. 

PED  112  SENIOR  LIFE  SAVING.  (1)  Prerequisite:  PED  111  or 
instructor's  permission.  Qualifies  swimmer  for  the  American  Red  Cross 
Senior  Life  Saving  certificate.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PED  113  WATER  SAFETY  INSTRUCTION.  (1)  Prerequisite:  PED 
112  or  equivalent.  Qualifies  the  student  for  the  American  Red  Cross 
Water  Safety  Instructor's  rating.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PED  115.  WATER  SPORTS.  (1)  Rules  and  skills  of  water  polo  and 
water  basketball.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PED  119  SCUBA  DIVING.  (1)  Prerequisite:  Tread  water  5  minutes 
and  swim  440  yards  (no  time  limit).  Science  and  skills  associated  with  the 
use  of  self-contained  underwater  breathing  apparatus.  For  beginners 
only.  All  equipment  furnished.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PED  120.  BEGINNING  TENNIS.  (1)  The  rules,  history,  basic  skills 
and  basic  strategy.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PED  123.  BEGINNING  BADMINTON.  (1)  The  rules,  history,  basic 
skills,  and  basic  strategy.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PED  125.  BEGINNING  HANDBALL.  (1)  The  rules,  history,  basic 
skills,  and  basic  strategy.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PED  140  BEGINNING  GOLF.  (1)  The  grip,  stance,  stroke,  use  and 
selection  of  clubs,  history,  rules,  and  etiquette.  Three  laboratory  hours 
each  week. 

PED  142  ARCHERY.  (1)  The  fundamental  skills,  and  selection, 
care,  and  repair  of  equipment.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week. 

PED  409  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  LABORATORY.  (3)  Prerequis- 
ite: HDL  303.  Physical  education  instruction,  principles  of  physical 
education  teaching  for  the  elementary  grades. 

PED  150  VOLLEYBALL.  (1)  The  rules,  history,  etiquette,  correct 
method  of  serving,  passing,  setting-up,  spiking,  and  blocking  the  ball, 
offensive  and  defensive  team  play;  and  officiating  are  emphasized.  1  nree 
laboratory  hours  each  week. 
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PED160      GYMNASTICS.     (1)  Single  and  combinations  of  stunts  on 

wf  I  r6*  hK°nZOntal  bar'  Parallel  bars-  u^ven  parallel  bars   stil" 
rings     balance   beam,    trampoline,    and    tumbling   mats    are   tauSt 
Emphasis  is   placed   on   fundamentals   so  the   sfudent    can    exercise 
creativity  m  constructing  routines.  Three  laboratory  hours  each  week 
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College  of  Humanities 


Dean:  Professor  Mathis 


The  College  of  Humanities  includes  the  area  of  Black  Studies  and  the 
Departments  of  Creative  Arts,  English,  Foreign  Languages,  History, 
Religion,  and  Philosophy. 


BLACK  STUDIES 


Director:  Assistant  Professor  Maxwell 


COURSE  DESCRIPTION 

BLS  101.  THE  BLACK  EXPERIENCE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
the  instructor.  Core  course  for  all  students  with  a  keen  interest  for  the 
nersonal  development  of  Black  awareness.  Opportunities  for  exploration 
of  self  definition  and  development  of  interpersonal  relationship  skills 
which  will  create  and  facilitate  effective  community  dialogue  and  action. 


BLS  102.  THE  BLACK  EXPERIENCE  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  101  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  Core  course  for  all  students  with  a  desire  for 
further  personal  development  of  Black  awareness.  Student  orientation 
to  experiences  in  education  involving  a  Black  perspective.  Insight 
concerning  the  significance  of  an  Afro-American  experience  in  education 
as  a  relevant  and  serious  topic  for  study  and  examination. 

BLS  201.  SURVEY  OF  BLACK  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor.  An  intensive  study  of  selected 
Black  American  writers  of  the  Twentieth  Century  with  emphasis  on  the 
Harlem  Renaissance  and  Black  literature  since  the  forties. 

BLS  301.  WEST  AFRICAN  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  the  instructor.  A  survey  of  West  African  Literature  reflected 
in  fiction  and  poetry.  Both  the  oral  tradition  and  works  of  recent  West 
African  authors  will  be  treated. 

BLS  350.  TOPICS  IN  BLACK  STUDIES.  HISTORY  492A.  Western 
Africa  to  1850.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  study  of 
selected  Sudanic  and  coastal  societies;  their  origin,  development,  and 
interaction  with  Europe  and  Islamic  worlds.  This  course  is  designed  to 
offer  special  topics  not  included  in  other  courses  and  may  be  repeated  for 
additional  credit. 


CREATIVE  ARTS 


Chairman:  Associate  Professor:  Luca  DiCecco 
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Art 


Music 


Theater 


Associate  Professor:  Anderson 
Assistant  Professors:  Hill,  Mason,  MacKillop 
Instructors:  Bringle,  Hybel,  Soellner,  Young 

Professor:  Mathis 

Associate  Professors:  DiCecco,  Booth,  Dailey 

Assistant  Professors:  Reid,  Turner 

Instructors:  Benjamin,  Gaither,  Mosley 

Professor:  Nicholson 

Assistant  Professors:  Hindman,  Rackley 

Instructor:  Beasley 


BACHELOR  OF  CREATIVE  ARTS  DEGREE  PROGRAM 
Introduction 

The  Bachelor  of  Creative  Arts  program  is  based  on  the  idea  that  learning 
and  the  creative  process  works  best  with  individuals,  rather  than 
groups-that  only  individuals,  and  not  groups  learn  and  create. 

What  the  BCA  Program  Proposes 

The  BCA  offers  each  student  more  than  just  a  degree  in  the  creative 
arts,  r  irst,  it  places  initiative  on  the  individual  student  and  his  ability  to 
perceive  relationships  (problem-solving).  Second,  it  offers  a  new  rela- 
tionship between  student  and  teacher.  Rather  than  dividing  students 
into  classes,  feeding  them  information,  and  expecting  all  students  to 
assimilate  the  same  material  identically,  the  faculty  member  serves  as 
an  adviser  and  resource  person. 

Third,  it  allows  the  student  to  explore  facets  of  the  arts  which  interest 
him  and  relate  to  his  talents.  Finally,  recognizing  that  education  extends 
beyond  the  bounds  of  mastering  only  one  art,  the  student  is  encouraged 
10  explore  all  aspects  of  creativity,  the  arts,  and  their  relationship  to 
man  and  his  development.  To  accomplish  this  the  student  has  at  his 
disposal  all  of  the  University's  resources. 


MECHANICS  OF  THE  PROGRAM 


A. 


Admission:  The  program  is  open  to  all  students  eligible  for 
admission  to  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  Since 
the  program  is  flexible  and  organized  around  the  individual 
students  motivation  and  interests,  a  student  may  enter  the 
program  from  another  division  within  the  University  or  transfer 
from  another  institution  at  any  level.  Evaluation  of  traditional 
credits  is  necessary  since  the  experiential  aspects  of  seeking  and 
discovering  relevance  and  relationships  is  a  subjective  process  and 
since  the  student's  thrust,  interest,  and  pace  are  his  own 
Advancing  through  the  program  and  the  completion  of  the  degree 
are  determined  by  the  continuing  process  of  evaluation  (see 
below). 
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B.  Continuing  Students:  The  continuing  student  will  begin  his  work 
on  the  BCA  at  his  present  level.  Exceptions  are  negotiable  for  the 
student  who  requires  one  more  semester  for  completion  of  the  BA 
degree.  All  continuing  Creative  Arts  students  must  participate  in 
the  B  Seminar  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  semester  of  the  BCA 
program. 

C.  Transfer  Students:  Any  person  from  outside  the  Creative  Arts 
Department  coming  into  the  BCA  program  is  considered  a 
"transfer"  student.  All  transfer  students  must  participate  in  the  B 
Seminar  at  the  beginning  of  their  first  semester  in  the  BCA 
program.  The  level  of  placement  into  the  BCA  program  other  than 
B  Seminar  is  determined  by  the  incoming  student  and  his  advisor. 

D.  Withdrawal:  Faculty  involved  in  the  total  efforts  of  a  student  who 
is  withdrawing  from  the  program  will  equate  his  work  into 
conventional  hours  credit,  including  grades  and  quality  points.  A 
prose  record  of  evaluation  will  become  a  part  of  the  student's 
permanent  record  at  this  institution,  to  be  shared  with  the 
institution  being  transferred  to,  if  that  institution  so  desires. 

E.  Central  Information  Chart:  A  continuously  running  calendar 
blocked  off  into  days  will  be  set  up.  Gummed  label  stickers  will  be 
available  to  faculty  members.  The  following  information  will  be 
put  on  these  labels:  activity,  date,  time,  leader,  etc.  These  will  be 
posted  by  individual  faculty  members  prior  to  the  activity.  Time 
conflicts  can  be  minimized  by  checking  the  CIC  before  scheduling 
the  activity. 

F.  Structural  Method: 

1.  General  Contractual  Procedure:  a.  The  student  writes  a 
proposal  that  states  and  defines  a  problem  at  its  beginning 
and  indicates  a  possible  direction  toward  a  solution,  b.  If  a 
change  of  direction  or  completion  date  is  undertaken  before 
the  final  evaluation,  the  project  advisor  must  be  consulted, 
c.  Reviews,  bimonthly  and  master,  are  in  the  oral  and/or 
written  forms.  The  reviews  of  the  students'  works  are  done 
by  the  student,  his  fellow  students,  and  the  project 
advisor(s).  d.  The  master  review  is  kept  on  file  in  the  Office 
of  the  Creative  Arts  Department  until  graduation.  (The 
student  and  his  advisor  receive  a  copy  of  each  master  review 
report.) 

2.  Seminars'.  Seminars  and  group  sessions  cited  in  the  outline 
are  free-forming  interacting  groups,  focusing  on  specific 
common  interests  and  problems. 

3.  Review  and  Evaluation:  Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
program,  the  student's  major  advisor  and  his  other  mentors 
are  constantly  involved  with  the  student  in  evaluating.  The 
program  is  intended  to  develop  within  the  student  honest 
self-examination  and   self-evaluation.   The  success  of  the 
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student  will,  to  a  great  degree,  be  determined  by  his  own 
increasing  ability  to  assess  and  evaluate  his  own  potential, 
commitment,  and  accomplishment.  Semester  and  yearly 
evaluation  procedures  (see  below)  serve  as  educative 
function  in  that  they  involve  the  student  in  self-evaluation 
and  in  confrontation  with  evaluation  by  his  peers  and  his 
instructors. 

By  the  end  of  each  semester  evaluation  of  the  student's 
progress  will  have  been  made  by  the  student's  interest 
group,  consisting  of  faculty  and  students.  This  will  follow  a 
self-evaluation  in  advisement  with  the  student's  advisor. 
The  grade  designation  will  be: 

P  -  PROGRESSING 
S  -  SATISFACTORY 
U  -  UNSATISFACTORY 

Since  the  evaluation  is  based  on  the  student's  moving  to- 
ward becoming  an  independent,  self-motivating  learner, 
only  one  grade  will  be  assigned.  At  the  end  of  each  year,  the 
student  will  have: 

a.  evaluated  himself  in  advisement  with  his  advisor; 

b.  participated  in  an  evaluation  of  his  progress  with  the 
student-faculty  in  his  interest  group;  and, 

c-    been  evaluated  by  a  faculty  committee 

The  grade  designation  will  be: 

P  -  PROGRESSING 
S  -  SATISFACTORY 
U  -  UNSATISFACTORY 

The  grade  of  P  indicates  that  the  student  is  making  progress 
and  is  gaining  momentum. 

Since  the  program  is  geared  to  the  student's  specific 
interests  and  insights,  a  student  whose  yearly  evaluation  is 
unsatisfactory  will  be  encouraged  to  reassess  his  goals  and 
his  desires  and  abilities  to  move  productively  on  his  own. 
This  reassessment  will  be  done  by  the  student's  interest 
group.  This  effort  will  be  toward  helping  the  student 
determine  the  field  and  the  structure  in  which  he  can 
function  more  productively  rather  than  simply  eliminating 
him  from  the  Creative  Arts  Program. 

Teacher  Certification:  If  a  student  selects  education  in  the  arts  as 
his  major  area,  in  order  to  receive  professional  certification,  he 
would  not  take  general  courses  usually  required  to  fulfill  such 
certification.  Teacher  certification  through  the  BCA  requires:  1.  A 
student    must    declare    certification    intent    at    least    four    full 
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semesters  prior  to  the  awarding  of  his  degree.  2.  The  student  must 
demonstrate  proficiency  in  communication  and  humanities; 
natural,  social,  and  behavioral  sciences;  psychological  and 
sociological  foundations  of  education;  parent-school-community 
relationships;  curriculum  activities;  and  techniques;  and 
materials,  methods,  and  practices  appropriate  to  the  teaching  area 
and  level.  A  student  must  show  an  awareness  of  the  various 
educational  philosophies  relating  to  the  arts.  3.  Student  teaching 
may  be  done  in  connection  with  projects.  The  90  to  150  clock  hours 
required  in  actual  classroom  teaching  may  be  carried  on  within  the 
eight  semester  residency  as  the  student  feels  the  need  to  put 
himself  in  teaching  situations. 

H.  Residence:  The  complete  program  will  require  a  minimum  of  eight 
semesters;  the  final  two  of  which  must  be  done  in  the  BCA 
program.  A  full  semester  term  is  equal  to  one  semester.  For  a 
transfer  student,  any  semesters  completed  before  entering  the 
program  will  apply  toward  this  minimum. 

I.        Completion  of  Degree 

1.  Recommendation  by  principal  professor,  by  two  other 
professors  in  the  field,  and  by  two  professors  from  outside 
the  candidate's  field. 

2.  Appraisal  of  candidate's  portfolio,  manuscripts,  or 
performance  by  the  principal  professor  and  by  two  other 
professors  from  the  Creative  Arts  faculty. 

3.  Recommendation  by  a  review  board  of  three  students  from 
the  candidate's  field.  These  boards  were  elected  by  all  of  the 
students  in  each  of  the  specific  fields. 


I.        First  year 

A.  Conferences  vuith  advisors  (to  be  arranged) 

The  entering  student  is  assigned  a  major  advisor  who  during 
an  orientation  period  works  with  each  advisee  to  discover 
his  interests  and  his  level  of  development.  The  advisor  and 
advisee  then  plan  his  course  for  the  first  year,  primarily  in 
his  selected  studio  (see  below).  The  advisor  also  handles  the 
progress  reports  for  his  advisees,  and  is  responsible  for 
coordinating  the  evaluations  of  the  other  instructors  who 
teach  his  advisees. 

B.  Studios  in  sensory  stimuli,  cognizance,  and  expression 

Group  meeting 

Experimentation  in  sensory  perception  and  awareness  of 

auditory,  visual,  kinetic,  and  tactile  experiences. 

a.        This  is  a  core  studio  for  all  Creative  Arts  students. 
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b. 


C. 


Studio  will  take  place  every  other  week  on  Monday 
mornings  from  9:00  until  11:30.  It  will  start 
approximately    one    week    after    the    beginning    of 


B  Studio  instruction  is  for  all  freshmen  students  and 
transfers. 

Specialization  in  processes  in  producing  problems  in  basic 
studio  techniques 


1. 


Area  and  selected  studio  meetings 

a.  Area  meetings:  Analysis  of  form,  expression 
and  structure  in  the  specialized  areas  of  music' 
art,  theatre,  etc.  This  study  is  dependent  upon 
the  needs  of  each  of  these  areas,  and  will  be 
structured  on  both  a  group  and  individual  basis. 

b.  Selected  studio 


1. 


Music-specialized  theory  and  processes 
of  production.  Individual  or  small  group 
interaction. 

Art— concentration  of  problems,  including 
general  perception  and  design. 


3. 


Theatre-specialization  in  production,  e.g.: 
acting,  directing,  playwriting,  technical 
design. 

2.  Tri-Area  Symposium  to  study  the  psychological  and 
philosophical  views  relating  to  the  historical  and 
sociological  evolution  of  the  arts.  The  place  of  the  arts 
and  the  artist  in  society,  the  relationship  of  the  arts  to 
each  other,  evolution  of  form  and  style. 

a.  This  seminar  can  fulfill  three  hours  of  the  six 
hour  credit  requirement  in  the  arts  for  state 
certification  in  education. 

b.  Coordinators:  Creative  Arts  staff,  at  least  one 
from  each  field. 

3.  Skills  in  verbal  expression:  Oral  and  written 
articulation  of  specific  investigations  and  interests 
arising  out  of  discussions  from  the  seminar  described 
above. 

II.       Second  year 

A.       Conferences  with  consulting  professors  (to  be  arranged) 

The  student  chooses  a  consulting  professor  in  his  field  with 
whom  he  plans  his  course  of  study,  tailored  to  his  interests 
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and  needs.  Such  a  plan  would  involve  consultants  from 
various  departments  in  the  University  who  would  serve  as 
resource  mentors. 


B.       Music 


1.        Musicianship  studies 

a.  Independent  projects:  Study  areas  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  student's  special  interests 
and  skills;  such  as  counterpoint,  composition, 
orchestration,  and  conducting.  Such  interests  as 
the  musical  significance  of  the  historical  devel- 
opment of  instruments,  the  psychological  and 
physiological  mechanisms  of  the  production  and 
perception  of  sound,  and  the  cultural  milieu  of 
certain  musical  styles  should  lead  the  student  to 
investigations  involving  fields  other  than  the 
Creative  Arts. 

b.  Seminars:  These  seminars  involve  all  advisees 
of  a  given  consulting  professor  and  the  topics 
arise  from  independent  projects.  The  purpose  is 
to  present  an  integrated  view  of  the  evolution  of 
music— its  literature,  theory,  and  changing 
compositional  and  performance  practices. 

2.        Performance  studies 

a.  Individual 

b.  Ensemble 
Visual  Arts 

1.        Studio 

a.  General  floating  seminars,  e.g.,  Visual 
Fundamentals,  Methods,  Techniques,  etc. 

b.  Individually  oriented  investigations.  The  stu- 
dent could  choose  1,  2,  or  3  interest  areas  to 
pursue  concurrently  or  consecutively.  These 
investigations  might  include  both  highly 
specialized  art  areas  and  topics  which  would  cut 
across  departmental  boundaries.  For  example, 
studies  in  the  technical  aspects  of  ceramics,  or 
color,  or  sculpture  could  lead  the  student  toward 
chemistry,  psychology,  or  history.  Painting, 
depending  on  interest  in  styles,  could  lead  to 
poetry,  mathematics,  iconography,  history,  and 
anatomy. 
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d. 


Consulting  professor  and  one  other  Visual  Arts 
instructor.  Professors  from  other  departments 
are  also  invited,  if  a  topic  demands  more  precise 
information. 

This  could  also  relate  art  history  to  the  specific 
topics  of  investigation  the  students  are 
currently  pursuing. 


D.       Theatre 


Studio— Student  chooses  one  of  the  following  areas: 
a.        Acting  and  Directing 

(1)  Group  -  Skill  in  the  use  of  voice  and  body. 
Coordinators:  Speech  and  dance  staffs. 

(2)  Group  -  Inner  technique:  Improvisations, 
theatre  games,  mime,  sensory  and 
emotional  exercises. 

Coordinators:  Theatre  staff. 

(3)  Individual  or  group  -  individual  projects  in 
characterization.  Group  work  on  current 
major  or  student-directed  workshop 
productions. 

b.        Designing 

(1)  Individual  projects  in  the  Visual  Arts  or 
architecture.  Instructors  in  art  and 
architecture  serve  as  mentors  in  guiding 
the  student  in  his  project. 

(2)  Individual  projects  in  theatre  design.  The 
student  and  his  consulting  professor  work 
out  individual  and  group  projects  in 
theatre  design,  correlating  these  with  the 
student's  art  and/or  projects. 


Writing 


(2) 


Individual  writing  projects  under  the 
guidance  of  theatre  staff  and  consultants. 
This  project  might  be  geared  to  workshop 
productions. 

Group  discussions  and  criticism  of 
student's  manuscripts.  Coordinators: 
Theatre  staff  and  consultants. 


2.        Studies  in  dramatic  literature 

Group    and    individual    programs    of    reading    and 
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research  determined  by  each  student's  interest  and 
coordinated  with  his  work  in  acting,  directing, 
writing,  or  design.  Coordinators:  Theatre  staff  and 
visiting  professors. 

3.        Colloquium 

Theatre  is  the  context  of  selected  historical  periods- 
readings,  discussions,  lectures,  research.  Coordin- 
ators: Theatre  staff  and  visiting  professors. 

E.       Service  functions  for  the  non-creative-arts  major 

Since  the  program  is  concerned  with  the  self-thrust  of  the 
individual  student  in  the  process  of  discovery  in  preference 
to  exposure  to  a  body  of  selected  materials,  the  opportunity 
for  involvement  of  the  non-creative-arts  major  is  greater. 
The  non-major  will  be  free  to  proceed  into  the  program 
under  various  seminars  open  to  both  Creative  Arts  and 
Non-Creative  Arts  majors.  The  non-major  will  register  for 
the  courses  CA-071  (Instrumental  Music)  and/or  CA-081 
(Chorus)  for  one  hour  credit;  CA-211A,  211M,  211T  for  one 
hour  credit:  CA-212A,  212M,  212T  for  two  hours  credit;  and 
CA-213A,  213M,  213T  for  three  hours  credit.  Students 
enrolling  in  these  sections  will  receive  a  grade  according  to 
the  University-wide  grading  system.  Beyond  the  initial 
seminar,  the  philosophy  of  work  in  the  Creative  Arts  will  be 
based  on  the  same  principles  as  those  for  the  Creative  Arts 
major. 

III.      Third  and  fourth  years 

A.  Assignment  of  Creative  Arts  Adviser 

1.  The  student  and  his  principal  professor  plan  specific 
projects  in  the  student's  area  of  major  concern,  e.g., 
violin,  painting,  directing,  and  education  in  the  arts. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  the  planning  of  such 
projects  will  assist  the  student  to  an  ever  greater 
awareness  of  his  need  to  move  from  the  specific  to  the 
general. 

2.  The  student's  third  and  fourth  years  of  study  operate 
largely  on  a  contractual  basis.  Therefore,  time 
allocations  and  project  pursuits  are  more  flexible  from 
semester  to  semester. 

B.  Seminar/Workshops 

1.  Seminar/workshop  offerings  could  be  changed, 
expanded,  etc.,  to  meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
students.  Seminar/workshops  are  for  all  Creative 
Arts  students. 
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2.  Seminar  topics  would  deal  not  only  with  the  arts  but 
also  with  more  general  and  interrelated  issues 
concerning  the  condition  of  man. 

3.  Examples  of  seminar/workshop  topics: 

a.  Aural,  kinetic,  and  visual  environment— past 
present,  future. 

b.  Professional-problems  of  interviewing,  pro- 
cedures of  job-seeking,  publication,  exhibitions, 
performances,  etc. 


c. 

d. 
e. 

f. 

g- 


Selected  topics  in  painting,  sculpture,  counter- 
point, playwriting,  orchestration,  fiction,  etc. 

Selected  topics  in  aesthetics. 

Arts  in  urban  life. 

Abstraction,  e.g.,  mathematical  formulae, 
logos,  musical  and  dance  notation,  etc. 

Selected  topics  in  arts  education,  e.g.,  music 
education  for  elementary  teachers,  art 
education  for  elementary  and/or  secondary 
teachers. 

Music 

1.  Area  of  major  concern. 

2.  Area  of  secondary  concern. 
Visual  Arts 

1.  Area  of  major  concern. 

2.  Area  of  secondary  concern. 

3.  Coordinating  seminar. 

a.  Written  and  oral  work. 

b.  Discussion  of  work  in  progress. 

c.  Taken  usually  in  last  year  of  program. 

d.  Selected  topics  (general)- Visual  Arts  and  other 
fields. 

e.  Coordinators  -  2  or  3  Visual  Arts  instructors. 
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E.       Theatre 


The  third  and  fourth  years  in  Theatre  are  centered  around  8 
major  productions.  A  student  contracts  to  work  in  his  area 
of  major  concern  or  at  least  five  of  these  productions  and  in 
his  area  of  secondary  concern  on  the  remaining  three. 


SUMMER  SESSION 

Seminar/Workshops— meeting  consecutively  or  concurrently,  carrying 
different  amounts  of  time. 

A.  Integrated  Workshops:  These  can  encompass  playwriting; 
scenery,  lighting,  and  costume  design,  directing,  acting,  singing; 
music  ensembles.  Examples:  plays,  operas,  "happenings", 
educational  television  programs. 

B.  Selected  Workshops  in  Arts  Education:  These  would  be 
specialized  workshops  (oriented  toward  education)  in  the  various 
arts  areas,  e.g., 

1.  The  teaching  of  crafts  (Art) 

2.  Instruments  for  children  (Music) 

3.  Childrens'  Theatre  (Theatre  and  Music) 

4.  Puppetry  (Art  and  Theatre) 

C.  Selected  Workshops  in  Studio:  Examples: 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Painting 

Conducting 

Playwriting 

Lithography 

Pantomime 

Organ 


These  workshops  will  be  conducted  by  the  Creative  Arts  faculty 
and  also  by  visiting  specialists. 

D.       Selected  Seminars  in  the  Arts:  Concurrently  and  Consecutively 

These  seminars  would  be  in  specialized  areas  as  well  as  correlating 
with  all  the  arts,  e.g., 

1.        Studies  in  visual  symbols 
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2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 


6. 


Japanese  Theatre 
Ritual  Music 

Music  and  Dance  in  the  early  Church 

a.  underground  movies 

b.  audience  participation  in  theatre 
New  media  in  the  Visual  Arts 

a.  kinetic  art 

b.  light 

c        earthworks 
d.       Plastics 

projects  i„v„,»i„s  art,  SThSe^-  SSSS  '"  "*** 


Directed  Projects 


Directed 


designed  for  ^^£^   ™*L«    """^   ^°™ 


Department  of  Creative  Arts, 
Writing,  or  any  combination. 


ts  who  wish  to  pursue  study  in  the 
e.g.    Music,    Art,    Theatre,    Creative 


^!Z%™t\TLl£7  T' tha"  B,CA  ■**"  "» 

other  form,  of  ,h;Snt;s  devt^'  """"^  ""■""*  °r  ™"*""s 

A-ipo?s=t^^--^r^'- 
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Ensemble 

MUS  071      (1)  Instrumental  Ensemble.  May  be  repeated  for  credit 
Credit  limited  to  one  semester  hour  per  semester.  Prerequisite:  Consent 
of  Instructor. 

MUS  081A,  081B.     (1)  Chorus.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Credit 
limited  to  one  semester  hour  per  semester. 


ENGLISH 

Chairman:  Professor  Burne 

Professors:  Ellis,  Mason,  McCall,  McEniry,  Moose.  Wallace  (Emeritus) 

Associate  Professors:  Carver,  Gathn,  Shapiro,  Varnas 

Assistant  Professors:  Brashear,  Bryan,  Davis, 

Harper,  Hedges,  McGavran,  Petrakis,  Watson 

Instructors:  Boger,  Grey,  Horton,  Meyer, 

Newman,  Pierce,  Robinson,  Stauffer,  Stone 

Writer-in-Residence:  Blythe 

Lecturers  (part-time):  Blount,  Bowen, 

Hunter,  McGavran,  Selden,  Rothwell 

A  major  in  English  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  (except  for  students ito 
the  early  childhood  teachers  certification  program)  consists  of  30  hours 
of  courses  above  English  101  and  102.  Required  courses  are  201  202  (6) 
Shakespeare  (3);  one  English  and  one  American  period  course  (6)  one 
advanced  course  in  language  or  composition  (3);  (except  that  for 
secondary  certification  there  must  be  two  courses  (6)  in  this  category 
and  only  six  hours  in  the  next  category  below);  and  at  least  nine 
additional  hours  of  advanced  work  numbered  300  or  above  No  more 
than  nine  hours  of  courses  numbered  in  the  200's  may  be  counted  toward 
the  major. 

A  major  in  English  for  students  in  the  early  childhood  teachers 
certiSion  program  consists  of  24  semester  hours  of  English  courses 
numbered  200  or'above,  including  English  201.  202  (6);  Shakespeare  (8); 
English  332  (3)*;  one  English  and  one  American  period  course  (6),  and  6 
Additional  semester  hours  of  courses  within  the  department  numbered 
300  or  above.  No  more  than  nine  hours  of  courses  numbered  in  the  200  s 
may  be  counted  toward  the  major.  Outside  the  department  student 
must  complete  3  semester  hours  of  English  or  American  history  and  all 
requirements  for  the  early  childhood  certificate. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


English 

ENG  099      ENGLISH  AS  A  FOREIGN   LANGUAGE,     (no  credit) 
LmSted  t'o  students  whose  native  language  is  not  Engl„h  who  = 
additional   preparation   for   their    regular   academic   work,    including 
composition  courses. 

•Students  beginning  the  Human  Development  and  Learning  sequence  in  the  faU  of  1971  and  later 
may  substitute  English  461  for  English  332  at  the  discrete  of  the  department. 
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ENG  101-102.     ENGLISH  COMPOSITION      r«,  t„+    a    , 

«ve-week  courses  numbered  H?^^  X^tJSST 
ENG    111.     MASTERPIECES    OF    WORLD    LITERATIJRF    T      .«. 

ENG  112  MASTERPIECES  OF  WORLD  LITERATURE  II  m 
SSK  Med'eVal  ReMiSSanCe-  and  Mode™  Euro^hter ale'S 

aE„NdG102201lnt™GLIStH,LITfER,ATURE-  (3)  ^requisites:  ENG  101 
and  102.  Intensive  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  British  literature  in 
chronological  sequence  before  1800.  meraiure  m 

afdwl0  BritSISH  LITERATU^.  (3)  Prerequisites:  ENG  101 
and  1U2.  British  literary  masterpieces  since  1800. 

ENG  203.     MASTERPIECES  OF  MODERN  FICTION      n\   p 
SKJfi ME«°E  AMERiCAN  WRITERS'     »)  Requisites:  ENG 

or  the  characterization  of  women     with    ««.   n,  u      revoluUon 

ENG  206.     DRAMA  IN  THE  MODERN  WORT  n      /q,  p 

ENG  101  anrl  109    !„,-,     j      "luucniN  wuttLU.     (3)  Prerequisites: 

ENG  207.     CRITICAL  APPROACHES  TO  LITERATURF      ra  P 

ENG  301      GREEK  AND  ROMAN  DRAMA  IN  TRANSLATION      (3) 

SETS??'  "/FT t6r  H?UrS  °f  literature  on  the  200  levefor  above  A 

erlttSsS  °f  ^rChylU!'  S°ph0CleS-  EuriPides-  Planus 

d-S^^ti'^^1ahSlS dramaturgy  and  the 

ENG  303.     CHILDREN'S  LITERATURF      (9)  r  w     i 
representative  reading  »,.Jaf,^Xp^hC/sto"kt.t?,' 
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appropriate  for  elementary  school  children.  Does  not  count  toward  an 
English  major. 

ENG  305.  ADVANCED  COMPOSITION.  (3)  The  writing  of  essays, 
criticisms,  and  various  forms  of  exposition. 

ENG  306.  INTRODUCTORY  CREATIVE  WRITING.  (3)  Prere- 
quisite: Permission  of  the  instructor.  Open  to  students  of  at  least 
sophomore  standing  who  have  satisfied  the  requirement  of  ENG  101  and 
102.  Writing  of  fiction,  poetry,  or  drama. 

ENG  312.  SHAKESPEARE.  (3)  Twelve  of  his  major  plays  from  the 
comedies,  tragedies,  and  histories. 

ENG  313.  MILTON.  (3)  The  major  poems  and  selections  from  the 
minor  works. 

ENG  323.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE,  1660-1785.  (3)  Poetry  and 
prose  from  Dryden  through  Johnson;  collateral  readings  in  drama  and 
the  novel. 

ENG  325.  THE  ROMANTIC  ERA,  1785-1832.  (3)  The  development 
of  the  Romantic  movement  with  emphasis  on  the  works  of  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge,  and  other  major  poets. 

ENG  326.  THE  VICTORIAN  ERA  TO  1870.  (3)  Emphasis  on 
Tennyson,     Browning,  Arnold,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  and  Newman. 

ENG  327.  ENGLISH  LITERATURE  FROM  1870-1914.  (3)  British 
literature  from  Walter  Pater  to  the  1st  World  War. 


ENG  332.  INTRODUCTION  TO  MODERN  ENGLISH.*  (3)  An 
introduction  to  the  phonology  and  grammatical  structure  of  present-day 
English,  with  some  consideration  of  word  formation,  changes  in 
meaning,  dialectal  differences,  and  problems  of  usage. 

ENG  341.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE,  1820-1890.  (3)  The  chief 
writers  and  literary  movements  from  Irving  through  Whitman. 

ENG  342.  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  SINCE  1890.  (3)  The  chief 
writers  and  movements  from  Howells  to  the  present. 

ENG  350.     TOPICS  IN  ENGLISH.     (3)  May  be  repeated  for  additional 

credit  with  approval  of  the  department.  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the 

department.  This  course  is  designed  to  offer  special  topics  not  included 

in  other  courses. 

ENG  351.     LITERARY  CRITICISM  THROUGH  ARNOLD.     (3)  The 

major  schools  and  critics. 

ENG  352.     INDEPENDENT  STUDY.     (1  to  3  semester  hours  credit.) 

May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit  with  approval  of  the  department. 

Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  department.  Individual  investigations  and 

appropriate  exposition  of  the  results. 

•Students  beginning  the  Human  Development  and  Learning  sequence  in  the  fall  of  1971  and  later 
may  substitute  English  461  for  English  332  at  the  discretion  of  the  instructor. 
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Sri5'    ,ADVANCED  CREATIVE   WRITING.     (3)   Prerequisite- 
ENG  306  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  May  be  repeated  fo Credit 

iSlC°nSent  °f  tHe  dePartment-  °ne  WeekI"  -minar  and  indivTdtS 

S?  4 m  AEmtUS?  LITERATURE  FROM  THE  BEGINNINGS  TO 
o?2e  end ol  the  iZ       T^  0f^gl[sh  HteratUre  from  th*  beginning 

£  2*2£  ^rssissdmg  Chaucer- Au  the  works  Ldie" 


SENIOR  COLLOQUIUM. 


ENG  492.  i  ^ubbuyuiUM 

standmg   and   permission   of  the   departmen  al   chairman     Lectures 

oir  drparatmeS:tdent  reP°rtS-  May  ^  repeated  *»  -editwittToS 


Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

ENG    311.     CHAUCER.     (3)    The    Canterbury 
Cnseyde,  and  selected  minor  works. 


Tales,     Troilus    and 


ENG  321.     THE  EARLIER  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY 
writers  from  Bacon  and  Donne  to  the  Restoration. 


(3)  Major 


ENG  331  HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  (3)  Oririns 
and  development  of  the  English  language  and  its  present'usage      ^ 

CENTURY  TnfMAMERICAN  N°VEL  0F  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.  (3)  Major  novelists  and  traditions  from  the  beginnings  of 
the  American  novel  through  the  rise  of  realism,  with  primarf  attention 
to  approximately  eight  or  ten  representative  novels.  Mention 

CENTORY  TmAMERI(;AN  N°VEL  °F  THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY      (3)  Major  novelists  and  traditions  from  the  emergence  of 

Siemtdern  XT  ^^  CRITICISM-     (3>  <***  theories  of 

CENTURY  EISLThH  PR°SE  A!!D  P°ETRY  °F  THE  SIXTEENTH 
CEIN1UKY  (3)  The  major  works,  excluding  drama,  More  throne-h 
Spenser,  with  attention  to  the  development  of  the  lyric.  g 

ENG  421.     THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL  BEFORE   SCOTT 
writers  and  traditions,  Defoe  through  Jane  Austen. 

^CTORIANS™^)  MN°VEL  t  FR°^  SC°TT  THROUGH  THE 
V1C1UK1ANS.     (3)  Major  writers  and  traditions  through  Hardy. 

ENG  423.     THE  MODERN  BRITISH  NOVEL.     (3)  Representative 


(3)   Major 
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ENG  431.  ENGLISH  DRAMA  TO  1600,  EXCLUDING  SHAKES- 
PEARE. (3)  A  survey  of  the  development  of  English  drama  to  1600, 
with  representative  plays  from  the  Mystery-Miracle  Cycles,  the 
Morality  Plays,  and  Tudor  drama,  including  Lyly,  Kyd,  Marlowe,  Peele, 
Greene,  and  Dekker. 

ENG  432.  ENGLISH  DRAMA  FROM  1600  to  1642,  EXCLUDING 
SHAKESPEARE.  (3)  A  survey  of  Jacobean  and  Caroline  drama, 
including  plays  by  Jonson,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Webster,  Middleton, 
Shirley,  and  Ford. 

ENG  441.  COLONIAL  AND  EARLY  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  (3) 
American  literature  from  Colonial  times  through  Washington  Irving. 

ENG  450.  MODERN  POETRY.  (3)  Chief  British  and  American  poets 
of  this  century. 

ENG  451.  MODERN  DRAMA.  (3)  Representative  British  and 
American  plays  from  Shaw  to  the  present. 

ENG  461.  MODERN  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ENG 
331  or  332.  A  descriptive  analysis  of  the  structure  of  Modern  English, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  transformational  approach. 

ENG  465.  SOCIAL  DIALECTS.  (3)  An  introduction  to  concepts  of 
dialects,  predominately  in  the  United  States,  concentrating  on  social  and 
class  differentiations,  and  incorporating  some  field-work  experience 
within  an  interdisciplinary  approach.  Morphological,  phonological,  and 
syntactic  systems  will  be  emphasized.  Prerequisite:  ENG  332  or  461. 


FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 

Chairman:  Professor  Gabriel 

Professors:  Bush,  Saman,  Slechta,  Turner 

Associate  Professor:  Gleaves 

Assistant  Professors:  Cernyak,  Hopper,  McLeod, 

Merrill,  Reimer,  Rothe 

Instructors:  Law,  Park,  Rose 

Programs  in  each  of  the  several  foreign  languages  offered  are 
designed  to  give  a  student  competence  in  four  skills— understanding, 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing  the  given  language,  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  culture  and  civilization  of  the  country  or  countries  where  that 
language  is  spoken,  especially  their  literature,  and  to  give  him  some 
understanding  of  the  people  who  speak  it.  Major  programs  include  ad- 
vanced linguistic  analysis  of  sound  systems  and  structure  and  are 
designed  to  prepare  students  for  certification  by  the  North  Carolina 
State  Department  of  Public  Instruction  or  graduate  work  in  the  major 
field.  Courses  above  the  202  level  are  normally  taught  in  the  foreign 
language. 
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Placement 

of  I'tu^nt^l^oTatv^^^3  ^  reC™d  the  *"*»*« 
competence  at  tLSe  of  enroltP°nTrnS,Urate,With  Ws  demo^trated 
language  training ?  or  experTenc"  """*"*  ^^  With  Ws  Prior 

Honors  in  Modern  Languages 

The  honors  program  in  foreign  languages  is  onen  hnth  t„  • 
non-majors  who  have  demonstrate  «=,,«••  7  3f  th  to  maJors  and 
capable  of  guided I  indeSS  S?H  l'"!"1  ubJlty  and  interest  to  be 
course  work.  ReaLgTr  hoL«  £  ? £5  ?  reStrktions  of  re^lar 
early  as  the  second  £££?,  f £s £  ^u SffiB  E?  ^  f 
student  has  been  enrolled  at  th„  tt  /  course  (102),  proving  the 

Honors  studeZ  who  attain  tt  ,Umversity  f°r  «*  least  one  semester. 
202levelZy^oZTt^Sl^^eevFT°meney  recluired  for  the 
of  the  targe"  culture  Whe„eve  ZSi^™  °T  ta  the  dvilization 
non-majors  to  read  in  the  arelof  Zv  !  arra,n^ments  ™  made  for 
with  the  department  of  thelrmajor  Peml  '"^  *  cooP^ation 

-b™^^  - a 

mthout  review  and  approval  by  the  SSSlStoB?      "  ^  "* 
Laboratory 

All  foreign  language  courses  at  the  100  and  200  level  as  *™»ii  =«  tt, 

E^5J2*3?  f^hehnree  class  h0™'e "  S  LtTf 

be  assigned  bTtfelnTuctrinXrloTrLt^  ""^  "*  »» 

SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  LEADING  TO  A 

BA  CHELOR  OF  ARTS  DEGREE 

IN  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English  101 3 

History  101 3 

Foreign  Language  201  ......  "4 

Elective g 


English  102 3 

Mathematics  Elective ...  3 

History  102 3 

Foreign  Language  202  .......   4 

Elective 3 


16 


16 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Foreign  Language  301 3 

Literature  Elective 3 

Science  with  lab 4 

Social  Science  Elective 3 

13 


Foreign  Language  302 3 

Foreign  Language  304 3 

Science  with  lab 4 

Mathematics  or  Logic  Elective  .3 

Elective » 

16 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Foreign  Language  303 3 

Foreign  Language  309  (331)   . .  .3 

Creative  Arts  Elective 3 

Social  Science  Elective 3 

Elective 3 

15 


Foreign  Language  4xx 3 

Literature  Elective 3 

Philosophy  or 

Comparative  Religions 3 

Elective 3 

Elective 3 

15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Foreign  Language  4xx 3 

Foreign  Language  4xx 3- 

Elective 3 

Elective 3 

Elective 3 

15 


Foreign  Language  49x 3 

Creative  Arts  Elective 3 

Elective 3 

Elective 3 

Elective 3 


15 


SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  LEADING  TO  A  BACHELOR  OF 

ARTS  DEGREE  IN  A  FOREIGN  LANGUAGE,  WITH 

CERTIFICA  TION  IN  SECOND AR  Y  SCHOOL  TEA  CHING 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English  101 3 

History  101 3 

Foreign  Language  201 4 

Elective ° 

16 


English  102 3 

Mathematics  101  (103) 3 

History  102 3 

Foreign  Language  202 4 

Elective 3 

16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


English  201 3 

Foreign  Language  301 3 

Education  201   3 

Social  Science  (1) 3 

A  Physical  Science 4 


16 


English  202  (203,204) 3 

Foreign  Language  302 3 

Foreign  Language  304 3 

Mathematics  or  Logic 3 

A  Biological  Science 4 


16 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 


Foreign  Language  303 3 

Foreign  Language  331 3 

Psychology  201  4 

Social  Science  (1) 3 

Health  Education  101 l 

Elective 3 

17 


Foreign  Language  4xx 3 

Foreign  Language  4xx 3 

Creative  Arts  Elective 3 

Psychology  202 3 

Elective 3 

15 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Foreign  Language  4xx 3 

Philosophy  or 

Comparative  Religions 3 

Foreign  Language   309 3 

Foreign  Language  49x 3 

Creative  Arts  Elective 3 

Physical  Education  101 1 


Education  304  3 

Psychology  302 3 

Education  402  3 

Education  451   6 

15 


16 


FRENCH 

202^  3M°sn?  F™C™f  ™g  t0^oeoB-A-  degree  consists  of  Fre"ch  201, 
^02,  301,  302,  303,  304,  309,  and  331,  and  at  least  12  hours  on  the  400 
level,  including  491.  Related  work  is  to  be  approved  by  the  department 
and  is  indicated  in  the  Suggested  Curriculum  on  pages  146  and  ill 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


French 


FRE  101.  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH.  (4)  Fundamentals  of  sw.1, 
grammar  and  phonetics,  reading,  writing,  and  loZeZZ\tIeC^s 
hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

FRE  102.  ELEMENTARY  FRENCH.  (4)  Prerequisite- FRE  101  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Continuation  of  FRE  01  Three  class 
hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

FRE  201.     INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH.     (4)  Prerequisite-  FRE  102 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Review  grammar    wtth  composition 
and  conversation  based  upon  readings  on  French  culture  aid  clTa   on 
Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week 

FRE  202.  INTERMEDIATE  FRENCH.  (4)  Prerequisite:  FRE  201 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Review  grammar,  composition,  and 
conversation,  based  upon  readings  in  French  prose  and  poetry.  Three 
class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

U)  sS   '\denC,e   °Pt^°nS   f°r  Semnd^y    Education    candidates    are:    Anthropology,    Political 
Science,  Sociology,  Economics,  and  Geography. 
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FRE  209.  FRENCH  CIVILIZATION.  (3)  Conducted  in  English.  No 
knowledge  of  French  required.  Open  to  majors  or  non-majors  for 
elective  credit.  A  study  of  the  French  people,  past  and  present,  with 
emphasis  on  cross-cultural  contrasts  in  attitudes  and  values. 

FRE  301.  ADVANCED  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  COMPOSITION, 
AND  CONVERSATION  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRE  202,  or  permission  of 
the  department.  For  prospective  teachers  of  French  and  students  who 
want  intensive  oral  and  written  work  in  the  language.  Book  reports  on 
collateral  readings. 

FRE  302.  ADVANCED  FRENCH  GRAMMAR,  COMPOSITION, 
AND  CONVERSATION  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRE  202,  or  permission 
of  the  department.  Informal  conversation  on  diversified  prepared  topics, 
newspaper  and  magazine  articles.  Students  will  be  given  maximum 
opportunity  for  self-expression.  Book  reports  on  collateral  readings. 

FRE  303.  SURVEY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE  TO  1800.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: FRE  301  or  FRE  202  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Selected  readings  in  prose  and  poetry  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  1800. 
Emphasis  on  each  literary  movement.  Book  reports  on  collateral 
readings. 

FRE  304.  SURVEY  OF  FRENCH  LITERATURE  SINCE  1800.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  FRE  301  or  FRE  202  and  permission  of  the  instructor. 
Continuation  of  FRE  303.  Book  reports  on  collateral  readings. 

FRE  309.  FRENCH  CIVILIZATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRE  202,  or 
permission  of  the  department.  A  study  of  the  French  people,  past  and 
present.  Special  attention  to  cross-cultural  contrasts  in  attitudes  and 
values.  Conducted  in  French. 

FRE  311.  FRENCH-AFRICAN  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
FRE  201  or  permission  of  the  department.  Study  of  French-African 
literature  from  the  colonial  period  through  the  contemporary  period. 
Course  conducted  in  French. 

FRE  331.  FRENCH  PHONETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRE  202,  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Study  of  the  sounds  of  the  French 
language,  their  production,  and  their  representation  by  means  of  the 
International  Phonetic  Alphabet.  Practice  in  reading  and  speaking  with 
proper  rhythm  and  intonation.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of 
laboratory  work  per  week. 

FRE  350.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  FRENCH.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Junior  standing  and  consent  of  the  department.  Credit  may  be  repeated. 

FRE  401.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  TWENTIETH 
CENTURY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  FRE  303  and  304,  or  permission  of  the 
department.  Concentration  on  the  principal  authors  and  movements  of 
the  contemporary  period.  Collateral  readings. 

FRE  403.  FRENCH  LITERATURE  OF  THE  NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.     (3)  Prerequisites:  FRE  303  and  304,  or  permission  of  the 
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department.  Concentration  on  the  sources  of  19th  century  literary  ideas 
the  principal  literary  movements,  and  the  principal  poets,  dramatists' 
novelists,  and  critics. 

FRE  405.  THE  AGE  OF  ENLIGHTENMENT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRE 
T7  or  Peymisslon  of  the  department.  Major  emphasis  on  "les 
philosophes,    especially  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Diderot,  and  Rousseau. 

FRE  408.  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRE 
303  or  permission  of  the  department.  Study  of  Pre-Classical  and 
Classical  trends  in  17th  Century  French  Literature.  Emphasis  on  the 
work  of  major  writers  of  the  period:  Descartes,  Pascal,  Corneille 
Mohere,  Racine,  La  Fontaine,  Boileau,  and  Mme.  de  Lafayette.  Outside 
readings  and  reports. 

raS^A^A*™^^™*1?  0F  THE  middle  ages  and 

THE  RENAISSANCE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  FRE  303  or  permission  of  the 
department.  Study  of  French  Literature  from  La  Chanson  de  Roland  to 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  Century.  Selections  chosen  to  illustrate 
characteristic  genres  and  works  of  major  writers  of  the  period.  Outside 
readings  and  reports. 

FRE  491.     SENIOR  COLLOQUIM.     (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing 
and  permission  of  the  department.  Special  problems  in  the  major  field 
Collateral  readings  and  term  papers.  FRE  491  is  required  of  all  French 
majors. 


GERMAN 

J  ™aJor  in  German  leading  to  the  B.  A.  degree  consists  of  German  201 
202,  301  or  302,  303,  304.  309,  491,  and  9  additional  advanced  hours  6  of 
which  must  be  on  the  400  level  or,  a  total  of  32  hours.  In  addition  15 
hours  of  related  work,  to  be  approved  by  the  department  chairman,  will 
be  required.  Candidates  for  teacher  certification  must  also  take  German 
661,  making  a  total  of  35  hours  of  German  required 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


German 


GER  101.  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN.  (4)  Fundamentals  of  German 
grammar  and  phonetics,  reading,  and  conversation.  Three  class  hours 
and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

GER  102.  ELEMENTARY  GERMAN.  (4)  Prerequisite:  GER  101  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Continuation  of  GER  101  Three  class 
hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

GER  201.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN.  (4)  Prerequisite:  GER  102 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Review  grammar,  composition,  and 
conversation  based  upon  readings  on  the  culture  and  civilization  of 
German-speaking  countries.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of 
laboratory  work  per  week. 
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GER  202.  INTERMEDIATE  GERMAN.  (4)  Prerequisite:  GER  201 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Continuation  of  GER  201.  Review 
grammar,  composition,  and  conversation,  based  upon  readings  in 
German  prose.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per 
week.  Students  who  wish  to  continue  with  advanced  offerings  in  German 
are  advised  to  select  GER  202. 

GER  302.  ADVANCED  GERMAN  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSI- 
TION. (3)  Prerequisite:  GER  202  or  permission  of  the  department. 
Intensive  review  of  German  grammar.  Discussion  of  prepared  topics 
drawn  from  readings.  Book  reports  on  readings.  Three  class  hours  per 
week  and  laboratory  work  as  assigned  by  instructor. 


GER  303.  SURVEY  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GER  202  or  permission  of  the  department.  General  introduction  to 
German  literature  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Classical  Period.  Book 
reports  on  collateral  readings. 

GER  304.  SURVEY  OF  GERMAN  LITERATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
GER  202  or  permission  of  the  department.  German  literature  since 
classicism.  Book  reports  on  collateral  readings. 

GER  309.  GERMAN  CIVILIZATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GER  202  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Composition  and  conversation  based  on 
readings  in  the  culture,  civilization,  art,  and  literature  of  German 
speaking  countries. 

GER  311.     SELECTED   READINGS   IN   GERMAN   LITERATURE 

I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GER  202  or  permission  of  the  department.  Book 
reports  on  collateral  readings. 

GER  312.     SELECTED  READINGS   IN   GERMAN   LITERATURE 

II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GER  202  or  permission  of  the  department.  Book 
reports  on  collateral  readings. 

GER  321.  TECHNICAL  GERMAN.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GER  202  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Readings  and  translations  of  German 
publications  in  the  student's  major  field  or  area  of  concentration. 

GER  331.  GERMAN  PHONETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GER  202  or 
permission  of  the  department.  Study  of  the  sounds  of  the  German 
language,  their  production,  and  their  representation  by  means  of  the 
International  Phonetic  Alphabet.  Practice  in  reading  and  speaking  with 
proper  rhythm  and  intonation.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of 
laboratory  work  per  week.  Transcription  exercises  and  student 
recordings. 

GER  360.  GERMAN  LITERATURE  IN  TRANSLATION.  (3)  For 
non-majors.  Prerequisite:  Sophomore  standing.  May  be  taken  for 
elective  credit  by  German  majors.  Reading  and  discussions  of  selective 
works  of  German  literature  of  topical  interest  to  the  student. 
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GER  401.  GERMAN  CLASSICISM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level 
courses  or  permission  of  department.  Storm  and  Stress.  Early 
classicism.  Book  reports  on  collateral  readings. 

GER  402.  GERMAN  ROMANTICISM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two 
300-level  courses  or  permission  of  department.  Late  classicism  and 
romanticism.  Book  reports  on  collateral  readings. 

GER  405.     THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  GERMAN  NOVEL      (3) 
Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the  department 
Study  of  the  major  prose  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Readings 
lectures,  and  reports.  ' 

GER  406.     THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  GERMAN  DRAMA      (3) 
Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the  department. 
Kleist,  Buechner,  Grillparzer,  Hebbel,  Raimund,  Nestroy.  Readings 
lectures,  and  reports.  5  ' 

PR^pnt  ^AN  P0ETRY  FR0M  HOELDERLIN  TO  THE 
FRESENT  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of 
the  department.  An  analysis  of  the  chief  lyric  poets,  literary 
movements,  and  types  of  German  poetry. 

MTFR  ATTtrpEN^  oTH  CENTURY  GERMANY  AS  REFLECTED  IN 
L11LRATURE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission 
ot  department.  Political  and  social  events  from  World  War  I  to  present 
day  as  reflected  in  German  literature.  Book  reports  on  collateral 
readings. 

GER  416.  THE  GERMAN  RADIO  PLAY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two 
300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the  department.  An  examination  of 
the  radio  play  as  a  dramatic  genre  with  readings  of  representative 
examples.  Lectures,  discussions,  and  reports  on  assigned  readings. 

PERQ^°-     CONTEMPORARY  GERMAN  DRAMA.     (3)  Prerequisite- 
two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the  department.  A  comprehensive 
study  oi  contemporary  German  dramatists  from  Hauptmann  to  Brecht 
Zuckmayer,   Hochwaelder,   Durrenmatt,   and   Frisch.    Lectures' 
discussions,  and  reports  on  assigned  readings. 

GER  491.     SENIOR  COLLOQUIUM.     (3)   Senior  standing  and 
permission  of  the  department.  Comprehensive  review  of  the  major  field 
Lectures,  discussions,  and  reports. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


Russian 


RUS  101.  ELEMENTARY  RUSSIAN.  (4)  Fundamentals  of  Russian 
grammar,  with  particular  stress  on  correct  pronunciation  and  self 
expression,  through  practice  in  the  language  laboratory.  Three  class 
hours  and  two  laboratory  periods  a  week. 
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RUS  102.  ELEMENTARY  RUSSIAN.  (4)  Prerequisite:  RUS  101. 
Continuation  of  RUS  101.  Graded  readings.  Three  class  hours  and  two 
laboratory  periods  a  week. 

RUS  201.  INTERMEDIATE  RUSSIAN.  (4)  Prerequisite:  RUS  102 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Review  grammar,  with  conversation 
and  composition  based  upon  readings  in  Russian  culture  and  civilization. 
Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per  week. 

RUS  202.  INTERMEDIATE  RUSSIAN.  (4)  Prerequisite:  RUS  201 
or  permission  of  the  department.  Continuation  of  grammar, 
conversation,  and  composition  skills,  based  on  readings  in  Russian 
literature.  Three  class  hours  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  per 
week. 

RUS  495.  SEMINAR  IN  SLAVIC  LINGUISTICS.  (2)  Study  of 
morphology  semantics,  phonology  and  general  grammar  of  Russian  and 
other  Slavic  languages— Bulgarian,  Czech,  Polish,  Serbo-Croatian, 
Slovak  and  Ukranian.  Class  meeting  once  a  week  for  two  hours. 
Prerequisite:  RUS  102  or  the  permission  of  the  department. 


SPANISH 

A  major  in  Spanish  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  Spanish  201, 
202,  301,  302,  303,  304,  309  or  310,  and  12  hours  of  Spanish  courses  on 
the  400  level,  including  Spanish  491.  Spanish  311  or  312  may  be 
substituted  for  304. 

Students  who  plan  to  teach  in  secondary  schools  must  also  take 
Spanish  331.  Related  work  is  to  be  approved  by  the  department. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


Spanish 

SPA  101.  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH.  (4)  Introduction  to  Spanish 
with  emphasis  on  auditory  comprehension,  oral  production  and  control  of 
structure.  Three  hours  of  class  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 

SPA  102.  ELEMENTARY  SPANISH.  (4)  Continuation  of  SPA  101, 
with  greater  attention  to  reading  and  writing.  Three  hours  of  class  and 
two  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

SPA  201.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH.  (4)  Prerequisite:  SPA  102  or 
permission  of  department.  Reinforcement  and  expansion  of  skill  mastery 
developed  in  elementary  courses  on  basis  of  grammar  review  and 
conversation.  Three  hours  of  class  and  two  hours  laboratory  per  week. 

SPA  202.  INTERMEDIATE  SPANISH.  (4)  Prerequisite:  SPA  201  or 
permission  of  department.  Continuation  of  Spanish  201.  Extensive  prac- 
tice in  oral  and  written  control  of  the  language  on  basis  of  readings  from 
Spanish  or  Spanish-American  literature.  Three  hours  of  class  and  two 
hours  of  laboratory  per  week. 
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?RiN2S?ATTnMTE^TpRE    °F    ™E    HISPANIC    WORLD    IN 
TRANSLATION.     (3)    Prerequisite:    none.    Studies    of    Spanish    or 
Spanish  American  literature  in  translation.  Not  available  to  Spanish 
majors  for  credit  toward  major,  but  may  be  taken  for  elective  credit 
May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Course  conducted  in  English. 

SPA  301.  ADVANCED  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION  (3)  Pre 
requisite:  SPA  202  or  permission  of  the  department.  For  prospective 
teachers  of  Spanish  and  students  who  want  intensive  oral  and  written 
work  in  the  language.  Both  written  and  oral  composition.  Reports  on 
collateral  reading.  Three  hours  of  class  and  two  hours  laboratory  per 
week.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  302.  ADVANCED  CONVERSATION  AND  COMPOSITION  (3) 
Prerequisite:  SPA  202  or  permission  of  department.  Advanced 
structural  analysis  and  oral  and  written  composition.  Reports  of 
collateral  readings.  Three  hours  of  class  and  two  hours  laboratory  per 
week.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  303.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH  LITERATURE  I  (3) 
Prerequisite:  SPA  202  or  permission  of  department.  Reading  and 
analysis  of  representative  master  works  of  Spanish  literature  from  its 
origins  through  the  Golden  Age.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  304.     INTRODUCTION  TO  SPANISH  LITERATURE  II      (3) 

SPAreX1Site;v,SPAu202  °r  Permission  of  department.  Continuation  of 
bfA  303  with  emphasis  on  literature  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth 
centuries.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  309.  SPANISH  CIVILIZATION  AND  CULTURE  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: SPA  202  or  permission  of  department.  An  overview  of  the 
cultural  heritage  of  peninsular  Spain.  Lecture,  discussion,  recitation  on 
basis  of  assigned  readings.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  310.  SPANISH  AMERICAN  CIVILIZATION  AND  CULTURE 
3)  Prerequisite:  SPA  202  or  permission  of  department.  An  introduction 
o  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  eighteen  Spanish  American  countries 

Lecture,  discussion,  recitation  on  the  basis  of  assigned  readings.  Course 

conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  909      SPANISH  AMERICAN  LITERATURE  I.     (3)  Prerequisite: 
bPA  202  or  permission  of  the  department.  Survey  of  Spanish  American 
literature  from  the  Colonial  period  through  Romanticism.  Lectures 
discussion    and   reports  on   the  basis  of  assigned   readings.    Course 
conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA   312^   SPANISH    AMERICAN    LITERATURE    II.     (3)    Prere- 
quisite: SPA  202  or  permission  of  the  department.  Survey  of  Spanish 
American  literature  from  Modernism  through  the  contemporary  period 
Lectures,  discussions,  and  reports  on  the  basis  of  assigned  readings' 
Course  conducted  in  Spanish.  8 

SPA  331      SPANISH  PHONETICS.     (3)  Prerequisite:  SPA  202  or  per- 
mission of  department.  Detailed  analysis  of  description  and  production 
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Spanish  sounds.  Practical  exercises  to  include  phonetic  transcription  and 
recordings.  Two  hours  of  class  and  two  hours  of  laboratory  a  week. 

SPA  350.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  SPANISH.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Junior  standing  or  consent  of  the  department.  Credit  may  be  repeated. 

SPA  401.  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the  department. 
Survey  of  peninsular  literature  from  costumbrismo  through  the 
Generation  of  1869.  Lectures,  discussions  and  reports  on  basis  of 
extensive  collateral  reading.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  402.  TWENTIETH-CENTURY  SPANISH  LITERATURE.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  department. 
Treatment  of  major  literary  developments  from  the  Generation  of  1898 
to  the  present  day.  Lectures,  discussions  and  reports  on  the  basis  of 
extensive  collateral  readings.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  405.  THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE  I.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  department.  El 
Lazarillo  through  El  Criticon.  Lecture,  discussion  and  reports  on  basis  of 
extensive  collateral  reading.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  406.  THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF  SPANISH  LITERATURE  II.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  department.  Study 
of  works  of  the  leading  dramatists  and  poets  of  the  period  with  emphasis 
on  Lope.  Tirso  de  Molina,  Ruiz  de  Alarcon  and  Calderon.  Lectures, 
discussions  and  reports  on  basis  of  extensive  collateral  readings.  Course 
conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  411.  STUDIES  IN  SPANISH  AMERICAN  PROSE  FICTION.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the  department. 
Studies  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  Spanish  American  prose 
fiction.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  412.  STUDIES  IN  SPANISH  AMERICAN  POETRY  AND 
DRAMA.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the 
department.  Studies  of  nineteenth  and  twentieth  century  Spanish 
American  drama  and/or  poetry.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  413.  DON  QUIJOTE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  two  300-level  Spanish 
courses  or  permission  of  the  department.  In-depth  study  of  Cervantes' 
masterpiece,  which  is  considered  by  many  critics  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
modern  Western  novel.  Course  conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  450.  SELECTED  READINGS  IN  SPANISH.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
two  300-level  courses  or  permission  of  the  department.  Consideration  in 
depth  of  a  predetermined  author  or  literary  movement.  Course 
conducted  in  Spanish. 

SPA  491.  SENIOR  COLLOQUIUM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing  and  permission  of  the  department.  Comprehensive  review  of 
the  major  field. 
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HISTORY 

Chairman:  Professor  Rieke 

Professors:  Abernathy,  Hall 

.  Robert  Lee  Bailey  Visiting  Professor:  Cochran 

Associate  Professors:  Morrill,  Perzel,  Ploger,  Robbins,  Wririev 

Assistant  Professors:  Dunkley,  Josephson,  Monkkonen,  Patterson 

Instructors:  Boucher,  Johnson,  Solomon 

Lecturers:  (Part-time)  Freeh,  James 

Robert  Lee  Bailey  Lecturer:  Morris 

A  major  in  history  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree,  except  for  students  in 
the  elementary  certification  program,  consists  of  30  semester  hours  of 
history  including  (but  not  exceeding)  12  semester  hours  at  the  100  level 
Related  work  consists  of  15  semester  hours  in  one  discipline. 

Plptf  ?°r  !n  ^r0^  leadlng  t0  the  B'A-  deSree  for  stents  in  the 
elementary  certification  program  consists  of  27  semester  hours-    12 

Si  mUrSl the  10°  if61  (with  3  SemeSter  hours  of  United  States 
K?W  J  pT  I  a  reqU'red)  and  at  leaSt  15  semester  hours  ^yond  the 
100  level.  Related  work  consists  of  semester  hours  as  outlined  in  the 
degree  requirements  of  the  elementary  certification  program. 

Certification  in  history  (Secondary  School  Teaching)  is  made  possible 
by  satisfactory  completion  of  a  major. 

Students  majoring  in  history  who  plan  to  be  certified  in  both  history 
and  social  studies  (Secondary  School  Teaching),  must  complete  in 
addition  to  their  requirements  for  a  history  major  (including  American 
and  world  history),  21  semester  hours  in  three  or  more  of  the  following 
disciplines:  anthropology,  economics,  geography,  political  science 
sociology  Fifteen  semester  hours  in  one  of  these  disciplines  may  be 
counted  for  related  work.  y 

Curricula  for  teaching  candidates   must  also  be  approved   by  the 
College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning. 

The  Honors  Program  in  History 

;JheA  H,iSl°ry   DePartment   offers   an    honors    program    as    well    as 
individual  honors  courses.  Both  history  majors  and  non-majors  are 
welcome  to  participate.  A  brochure  fully  outlining  the  honors  program  is 
available  in  the  history  office.  Study  abroad  in  Asia,  Africa    Europe 
Latin  America  or  Canada  can  be  arranged.  ' 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


History 


HIS  101.     MODERN  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  TO  1815      (3)  This 

E^TTT*  w^  *  ^  SUrvey  of  Ancient  and  Medieval  contri- 
butions to  Modern  Western  Civilization  and  then  treats  intensively  the 
development  of  Western  Civilization  from  the  Renaissance  to  1815 
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HIS  102.  MODERN  WESTERN  CIVILIZATION  FROM  1815  TO  THE 
PRESENT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  HIS  101.  Continuation  of  HIS  101  with 
greater  emphasis  on  developments  outside  the  Atlantic  community  of 
Western  Civilization. 


HIS  103.     AMERICAN  HISTORY  I. 
from  the  earliest  times  to  1865. 


(3)  Survey  of  American  history 


HIS  104.  AMERICAN  HISTORY  II.  (3)  Survey  of  American  history 
from  1865  to  the  present. 

HIS  105.  ANCIENT  HISTORY.  (3)  From  the  earliest  civilizations 
until  the  fourth  century  A.D. 

HIS  106.  MEDIEVAL  HISTORY.  (3)  Political  and  cultural 
developments  from  the  late  Roman  Empire  until  the  Renaissance. 

HIS  107.  ASIAN  HISTORY.  (3)  A  survey  of  the  major  contributions 
of  the  Asian  world  until  the  modern  period. 

HIS  108.  MODERN  ASIA.  (3)  A  continuation  of  HIS  107  with  a 
special  focus  on  the  rise  of  Asian  nationalism  and  the  emergence  of  Asia 
into  the  modern  world. 

HIS  109.  HISTORY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA  I.  (3)  A  survey  of  the 
cultural,  political,  and  economic  developments  of  Latin  America  during 
the  colonial  period. 

HIS  110.  HISTORY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA  II.  (3)  A  survey  of  the 
cultural,  political,  and  economic  developments  of  Latin  America  during 
the  national  period.  A  special  focus  will  be  placed  on  the  rise  of 
nationalism  and  revolutionary  movements. 

HIS  111.  AFRICAN  HISTORY  I.  (3)  A  survey  of  historical 
developments  in  sub-Saharan  Africa,  North  Africa,  West  Africa,  East 
Africa,  and  Central  Africa. 

HIS  112.     AFRICAN  HISTORY  II.     (3)  A  continuation  of  HIS  111. 


HIS  301.  THE  EARLY  MIDDLE  AGES  (312  A.D.  -  1066  A.D.).  (3) 
Western  Europe  from  Constantine  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  A  study  of 
Christianity,  the  "Fall  of  Rome,"  the  Germanic  kingdoms,  Islam,  and 
Carolingian  and  Ottonian  empires. 

HIS  302.     THE  HIGH  AND  LATER  MIDDLE  AGES  (1056  A.D.  - 1349 
A.D.).     (3)  Western  Europe  from  the  struggle  between  the  empire  and 
the  papacy  to  the  Black  Death.  A  study  of  the  crusades,  origin  of  towns, 
parliaments,  the  middle  class,  universities,  the  secularization  and  cen 
tralization  of  governments. 


HIS    303.     HISTORY    OF    GREECE, 
civilization  in  Greece  to  332  B.C. 


(3)    From    the    beginning    of 


HIS  304.     HISTORY  OF  ROME.     (3)  From  the  beginning  of  civilization 
in  Italy  to  284  A.D. 
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HIS  307.  CRISIS  IN  EUROPE,  1560  -  1715.  (3)  A  discussion  of  the 
general  political,  economic,  and  intellectual  crisis  of  seventeenth 
century  Europe,  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  evolution  of 
absolutism,  the  emergence  of  the  great  powers,  and  the  origins  of 
modern  science. 

HIS  309.     NINETEENTH  CENTURY  EUROPE,  1814  -  1914      (3)  A 
survey  of  the  major  political  developments  in  European  history  from  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  liberalism,  nationalism 
imperialism,  and  the  diplomatic  agreements  leading  to  World  War  I. 

HIS  310.  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  EUROPE,  1914  TO  THE 
PRESENT.  (3)  A  review  of  the  causes  and  results  of  World  War  I 
followed  by  an  intensive  study  of  the  problems  of  peace,  rise  of  new 
governments,  collapse  of  collective  security,  World  War  II  and  the 
post-war  period. 

HIS  311.  RUSSIAN  HISTORY  FROM  EARLIEST  TIMES  TO 
1801.  (3)  A  survey  of  the  development  of  the  Russian  people,  focusing 
upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Kievan  state,  the  impact  of  the  period  of 
lartar  domination,  the  rise  of  Muscovy,  and  the  growth  of  Tsarist 
autocracy  before  the  reign  of  Alexander  I. 

HIS  312  RUSSIAN  HISTORY,  1801  -  1917.  (3)  A  survey  of  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Tsarist  empire,  focusing  upon  the  efforts  of  the  last 
tour  rulers  to  perpetuate  the  monarchy  and  upon  the  factors  working 
against  the  effort.  5 

HIS  313.    RUSSIAN  HISTORY  FROM  1917  TO  THE  PRESENT      (3) 
A  survey  of  the  development  of  Soviet  Russia,   focusing  upon  the 
October  1917  Revolution,  Lenin's  years  of  rule,  Stalin's  rise  to  power 
the  r  lve  Year  Plans,  and  the  years  since  World  War  II. 

HIS  321.  THE  BYZANTINE  EMPIRE  (330  A.D.  -  1054  AD)  (3)  A 
study  of  the  continuation  of  the  Roman  Empire  from  the  establishment 
ot  Constantinople  to  the  separation  of  Greek  East  and  Latin  West. 

HIS  322.  THE  LATER  BYZANTINE  EMPIRE  (1504  A.D  -  1453 
A.D .).  (3)  A  study  of  the  struggle  against  Arab,  Turk,  and  Latin 
invaders;  the  Slavs,  the  role  of  Byzantium  in  relation  to  the  economic 
revolution  of  Western  Europe  and  to  the  Italian  Renaissance. 

HIS  350.     TOPICS  IN  HISTORY. 
(May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 


(3)  Treatment  of  a  historical  topic. 


HIS  361.  BRITAIN  TO  1485.  (3)  Survey  of  British  history  with 
emphasis  on  institutional,  cultural,  economic,  and  imperial  develop- 
ments. F 

HIS  362.  MODERN  BRITAIN,  1485  -  1789.  (3)  Continuation  of  HIS 
361  with  some  treatment  of  the  British  Empire. 

?™3,6n'  M0DERN  BRITAIN  AND  THE  BRITISH  EMPIRE  SINCE 
1789.  (Continuation  of  HIS  362  with  greater  emphasis  on  the  Empire  and 
Lommon  wealth. 
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HIS  371.  COLONIAL  AMERICA.  (3)  Colonial  history  from  the 
discoveries  to  1763. 

HIS  372.     THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  AND  EARLY  NATION. 

(3)  The  achievement  of  independence  and  the  formation  of  a  national 

government,  1763  -  1800. 

HIS  374.     AMERICA  IN  CRISIS,  1824-1860.     (3)  A  consideration  of 

the  new  American  nation  in  crisis.  Attention  is  given  to  the  development 

of  nationalism  under  Jackson,  the  expansion  of  the  new  nation,  the 

growth  of  sectionalism,  and  the  events  leading  to  secession. 

HIS  375.     CIVIL  WAR  AND  RECONSTRUCTION,  1860-1877.     (3)  A 

study    of   the   American   people    in    war   and    post-war   adjustment. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  political,  social,  and  economic  conditions  of  the 

North  and  South  during  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  period. 

HIS  377.  AMERICA  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY,  1901-1932. 
(3)  An  intensive  study  of  the  political,  economic,  social,  and  intellectual 
aspects  of  American  democracy  from  1901  to  the  Great  Depression. 
Special  emphasis  on  the  impact  of  industrialization,  American  reform, 
and  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  international  arena. 
HIS  378.  AMERICA  IN  THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY,  1932  TO  THE 
PRESENT.  (3)  An  intensive  study  of  the  political,  economic,  social  and 
intellectual  aspects  of  American  democracy  from  the  New  Deal  to  the 
Great  Society.  Special  emphasis  on  the  New  Deal  and  post-New  Deal 
reform  as  well  as  on  America's  role  in  world  affairs. 

HIS  383.  AMERICAN  ECONOMIC  HISTORY  TO  1865.  (3)  Develop- 
ment of  the  American  economy  and  its  institutions,  from  European 
origins  in  the  Commercial  Revolution  to  the  achievement  of  nationhood 
in  the  early  19th  century. 

HIS  385.  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  RELATIONS,  1783-1901.  (3)  A 
study  of  American  diplomatic  history  from  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  foreign  policy  to  the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a 
world  power. 

HIS  386.  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  RELATIONS,  1901  TO  THE 
PRESENT.  (3)  A  study  of  American  diplomatic  history  from  the 
administration  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  the  present.  Special  emphasis 
will  be  placed  upon  the  interaction  between  domestic,  economic, 
political,  and  social  changes  and  the  formulation  of  American  foreign 
policy. 

HIS  387.  AMERICAN  LABOR  HISTORY.  (3)  Life  and  thought  of 
American  working  men  from  the  colonial  period  to  the  present,  with 
attention  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  development  of  labor 
organizations. 

HIS  391.  HISTORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA.  (3)  Emphasis  on  the 
colonial  developments  and  on  the  constitutional,  educational,  and 
transportation  developments  of  the  ante-bellum  period. 
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HIS  393      THE  FRONTIER  IN  AMERICAN  HISTORY.     (3)  A  study 

o  £  n  TTJlthe  ^°Ving  fr0ntier  Hne  °n  the  historical  development 
of  the  United  States.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the  trans-Mississippi 
Western  Umted  States.  For  comparative  purposes  some  consideration 
will  be  given  to  other  world  frontiers. 

Courses  for  Advanced  Undergraduates 

HIS  402.  FRENCH  REVOLUTION  AND  NAPOLEON  (3)  The 
change  in  French  politics  and  society  and  their  effect  on  the  Western 
world,  1789-1815. 

Tf\  Jo  ^°R  ENGLAND-  1485-1603.  (3)  Treatment  in  depth  of 
the  English  Reformation,  the  English  Renaissance,  and  the  creation  of 
English  naval  and  economic  power. 

HIS  462.     STUART  ENGLAND,  1603-1714.     (3)  Treatment  in  depth  of 
the  socio-economic  and   political  phases  involved  in  the  Civil  War 
bvolvement         G1°ri°US  ReV°Iuti°n'  and  ^ernational  and  Colonial 

HIS  472.  ORIGINS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  CONSTITUTION  (3)  The 
historical  and  philosophical  background  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 

^Wund  ThStAUti°n-  fmphalS  "  PlaC6d  °"  the  Constitution's 
background.  The  course  traces  the  writing  and  development  of  the 
Constitution  through  the  Marshall  Court. 

HIS  487.  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY  TO 
1860.  (3)  Development  of  American  social  institutions  and  thought 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War.  The  course  is  conducted  as  a 
colloquium,  combining  lectures,  discussions,  extensive  reading  and  oral 
reports  and  a  research  paper  by  each  student. 

HIS  488.  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  AND  INTELLECTUAL  HISTORY 
SINCE  1860.  (3)  Continuation  of  HIS  487  from  the  Civil  War  to  the 
present. 

HIS  491.  TUTORIAL  IN  HISTORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
department.  Seminar  in  historical  method,  bibliography,  and  purpose  of 
historical  writing.  A  major  research  paper  under  the  direction  of  a  staff 
member. 

HIS  492.  SEMINAR  IN  HISTORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
department.  An  intensive  examination  of  a  subject  in  history  to  be 
offered  as  special  circumstances  require.  (May  be  repeated  for  credit.) 

PHILOSOPHY 

Chairman:  Associate  Professor  Shumaker 

Associate  Professor:  Fishman 

Assistant  Professors:  Lincourt,  Presler,  Toenjes 

Instructor:  Cook 
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A  major  in  philosophy  consists  of  a  minimum  of  twenty-eight  semester 
hours  in  philosophy  and  includes  courses  201,  205,  302,  303,  and  two 
senior  seminars.  Additional  work  is  to  be  chosen  from  other  philosophy 
offerings. 

Required  related  work  consists  of  fifteen  hours,  such  work  is  to  be 
chosen  in  consultation  with  the  department  representative  or  adviser. 
Students  contemplating  graduate  study  in  philosophy  are  encouraged  to 
undertake  related  work  in  the  natural  or  physical  sciences  and  to 
develop  reading  proficiency  in  German  and  French. 

COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 
PHILOSOPHY 

PHI  201.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PHILOSOPHY.  (3)  An  introduction 
to  some  of  the  basic  concepts  and  problems  of  philosophy.  Typical 
problems  are  freedom  and  determinism,  mind-body  interaction,  the 
status  of  moral  judgments,  and  the  problem  of  perception.  Readings 
from  the  works  of  representative  philosophers,  both  classical  and 
contemporary. 

PHI  205.  DEDUCTIVE  LOGIC.  (3)  A  first  course  in  the  general 
principles  of  deductive  logic,  both  classical  and  symbolic,  with  emphasis 
on  the  u«e  of  formal  logic  in  analysis  of  ordinary  language  discourse. 
PHI  301.  ETHICS.  (3)  A  study  of  the  development  of  ethical  thought 
in  ancient  and  modern  times,  with  special  references  to  present  day 
ethical  problems.  Readings  selected  from  classical  and  contemporary 


PHI  302.  ANCIENT  PHILOSOPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHI  201  or 
junior  standing.  An  inquiry  into  the  history  of  Western  intellectual  and 
philosophic  thought  from  the  early  Greeks  to  the  post-Aristotelian 
period.  Readings  from  the  pre-Socratics,  Plato,  Aristotle,  Epicureans, 
Stoics,  Skeptics,  and  Neoplatonists. 

PHI  303.  MODERN  PHILOSOPHY  FROM  DESCARTES  TO 
KANT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHI  201  or  junior  standing.  An  inquiry  into 
the  development  of  modern  philosophic  and  scientific  thought.  Readings 
selected  from  representative  works  in  the  seventeenth  to  the  nineteenth 
centuries. 

PHI  305.  CONTEMPORARY  PHILOSOPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHI 
201.  A  study  of  the  main  movements  and  problems  of  contemporary  phil- 
osophy: pragmatism,  logical  positivism,  linguistic  analysis,  existen- 
tialism. 


PHI  325.  AESTHETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHI  201  or  junior 
standing.  A  study  of  the  major  theories  of  art,  including  readings  from 
Aristotle,  Kant,  Nietzsche,  Santayana,  Collingwood,  Croce,  and  Dewey. 
Emphasis  is  on  the  following  catagories:  expression,  criticism,  the  work 
of  art,  the  creative  process. 
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annrofi  f T'f '  (3)  M^  be  rePe^ed  for  additional  credit  with  the 
approval  of  the  department.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department 
Top.cs  chosen  from  specific  areas  in  philosophy  such  as  symbolic  logic 
philosophy  of  science,  freedom  and  determinism,  philosophy  7n 
literature  detailed  study  of  significant  philosophic  movements  or 
detailed  study  of  the  works  of  individual  philosophers. 

™„36?'  .  T™pRY  OF  KNOWLEDGE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHI  201 
An  analyse  of  the  concepts  of  meaning,  belief,  knowledge,  truth  and 
discussion  of  the  analytic-synthetic  distinction.  Readings  from  historical 
and  contemporary  sources.  u»wuu-u 

PHI    375.     METAPHYSICS.     (3)    Prerequisite:    PHI    201     An 
investigation  of  the  history  of  metaphysics,  focusing  on  the  concept  of 
experience.  Authors  to  be  discussed  include  Aristotle,  Hume,  Lewis 
Hegel,  James,  Peirce,  Dewey,  and  Whitehead. 

PHI  401.     PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION.     (3)  Prerequisites:  PHI  201 
and  junior  standing    A  discussion  of  the  philosophical  implications  of 

th  gDr°oUbSlerThCr  Jh3„definitions-  development^  diverse  forms  o 
the  problems  of  belief  and  reason  in  modern  thought. 

rfHnhT-    hPHI4L0S0PHY0FTHEEAST.     (3)  Prerequisite:  Six  hours 
of  philosophy   A  survey  of  thought  in  the  East  from  ancient  to  modern 

SitsisS  ^eaoSosophical  concepts  of  Hinduis- 

PHI  425      AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHY.     (3)  Prerequisite:  PHI  201    or 
junior  standing,  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  survey  of  European 

£lS7tn1CHTetmef SAWhiCh  had  counterParts  in  American  though" 
leading  to  distinctively  American  Pragmatism,  Realism,  and  Humanism 
Headings  from  contemporary  American  philosophers. 

^  UL  PHIL0S0PHY  OF  MIND.     (3)  Prerequisite:  PHI  201    A 

ff    o^her    mTnHC,ePt  A'n1  7°?*  ^  ^  b°dy  pr°blem  and  the  Prob^ 
ol    other    minds.    Analysis    of    concepts    of    intention      motivation 
consciousness,  imagination,  and  emotion.  motivation, 

PHI  491      SEMINAR.     (2)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of  the  department 
Ttifuatiofofprn  Si.  ^  PrereqUlSite:  C°nSent  °f  the  ^^-  A 


RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 


Chairman:  Witherspoon 
Assistant  Professors:  Gestwicki,  Meyer,  St.  Clair 

Instructor:  White 

A  student  may  satisfy  the  requirements  for  a  major  in  religion  after 
completing  nine  hours  in  the  area  of  Introductory  Religious  Studies 
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(normally  including  Religion  203  and  204)  in  one  of  the  two  following 
programs: 

(A)  Course  program  in  religious  studies:  A  student  who  elects  this 
option  will  satisfy  the  requirements  for  a  major  in  religion  by  completing 
a  minimum  of  18  hours  of  upper-level  religion  courses  with  at  least  one 
course  from  each  of  the  areas  of  Eastern  Religious  Thought,  Judeo- 
Christian  Thought,  and  Religion  and  Culture. 

(B)  Interdisciplinary  program  in  religious  studies:  This  option  is 
intended  to  provide  a  course  of  studies  which  will  make  maximum  use  of 
the  interdisciplinary  aspects  inherent  in  religious  studies.  Before  the 
beginning  of  the  junior  year  a  student  may  submit  a  proposal  for  a 
program  of  study  for  his  junior  and  senior  years.  If  the  proposal  is 
approved  by  the  department,  the  student  will  satisfy  the  requirement 
for  a  major  in  religion  by  completing  his  approved  program  rather  than 
by  taking  any  specified  number  of  religion  courses.  This  is  not  an  honors 
program  and  any  student  may  submit  a  proposal  to  the  department.  A 
detailed  description  of  this  program  may  be  obtained  at  the 
departmental  office. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 

Introductory  Religious  Studies 

Religion  201,  202,  203,  and  204  are  separate  courses  and  may  be  taken  in 
any  order  without  prerequisite. 

201.  HEBREW  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT.  (3)  An  introduction  to  the 
Hebrew  religious  tradition  from  the  perspective  of  its  development  in 
the  culture  of  the  ancient  Near  East  and  from  the  perspective  of  its 
subsequent  impact  on  Western  culture.  Analysis  of  selected  Hebrew 
scriptures  in  English  translation. 

202.  ORIGINS  OF  CHRISTIANITY.  (3)  A  study  of  the  emergence  of 
Christianity  in  its  cultural  context.  Analysis  of  selected  early  Christian 
writings  in  English  translation. 

203.  EASTERN  RELIGIONS.  (3)  A  survey  of  Hinduism,  Buddhism, 
selected  East  Asian  religions,  and  Islam.  Readings  from  selected 
translations  of  the  sacred  writings  of  the  East. 

204.  RELIGION  AND  CONTEMPORARY  CULTURE.  (3)  An 
introduction  to  the  critical  study  of  the  religious  dimension  of  human 
existence.  Attention  given  to  the  function  of  myth,  symbol,  and  artistic 
imagination  in  the  development  of  religious  sensibilities  and  to  the 
impact  of  modern  scientific  and  cultural  forms  on  contemporary  religious 
thought  and  action. 
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Eastern  Religious  Thought 

311.  HINDUISM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Religion  203  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  A  study  of  the  ancient  Vedic  traditions  and  the  development 
of  Hinduism.  Emphasis  placed  on  the  role  of  Hinduism  in  the 
development  of  Indian  civilization. 

312.  BUDDHISM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Religion  203  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  The  historical  development  of  Buddhism  with  special 
attention  given  to  its  diverse  manifestations  in  South  Asia. 

313.  RELIGIONS  OF  EAST  ASIA.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Religion  203  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  An  analysis  of  the  major  religions  of  China  and 
Japan:  Taoism,  Confucianism,  Mahayana  Buddhism,  and  Shinto. 

314.  ISLAM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Religion  203  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  A  study  of  the  development  of  the  structures  and  traditions 
of  Islam.  Readings  from  the  Qur'an  in  English  translation. 

419.  SEMINAR:  EASTERN  RELIGIOUS  THOUGHT.  (3)  Prere- 
quisite: consent  of  the  instructor.  An  intensive  investigation  of  a  special 
topic  in  the  area  of  Eastern  religious  thought. 


Judeo-Christian  Thought 

312.     HEBREW  PROPHETIC  RELIGION.     (3)  Prerequisite:  Religion 

201  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  The  historical  development  of  the 
I     prophetic  movement  from  its  origins  to  its  culmination  in  the  classical 

prophets  of  the  eighth  and  sixth  centuries  B.C.  Emphasis  placed  on  the 
|    contributions  of  the  prophets  to  their  own  day  and  their  significance  for 

contemporary  religious  thought. 

322.  THE  PSALMS  AND  WISDOM  LITERATURE  OF  ISRAEL.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  Religion  201  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  study  of  the 
origin  and  content  of  the  Psalms  and  a  study  of  the  place  of  wisdom 
literature  in  the  development  of  Hebrew  thought. 

324.  CHRISTIAN  ORIGINS:  JESUS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Religion  202 
or  consent  of  the  instructor.  An  intensive  study  of  the  synoptic  gospels 
for  an  understanding  of  Jesus  and  the  religion  he  taught. 

325.  CHRISTIAN  ORIGINS:  PAUL.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Religion  202  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  Pauline  corpus.  Par- 
ticular reference  is  made  to  the  occasion,  purpose,  and  significance  of 
each  letter  for  the  emerging  Christian  community. 

327.  JUDAISM.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing  or  consent  of  the 
instructor.  A  systematic  survey  of  the  development  of  Jewish  religious 
thought  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  present.  Reading  from 
Maimonides,  Buber,  and  others. 

328.  MODERN  CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior 
standing  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  study  of  the  contributions  of  the 
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major  creative  thinkers  who  have  interpreted  the  Christian  tradition  in 
the  context  of  the  modern  world.  Readings  selected  from  such  figures  as 
Schleiermacher,  Kierkegaard,  Barth,  Tillich,  Rahner,  and  Ong. 

429.  SEMINAR:  JUDEO-CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Consent  of  the  instructor.  An  intensive  investigation  of  a  special  topic  in 
the  area  of  Judeo-Christian  thought. 


Religion  and  Culture 

331.  RELIGION  IN  AMERICAN  CULTURE.  (3)  An  inquiry  into  the 
role  of  religion  in  the  shaping  of  American  culture. 

332.  RELIGION  AND  CONTEMPORARY  SOCIETY.  (3)  An 
examination  of  contemporary  social  issues  as  they  relate  to  the  problems 
of  morality  and  religious  ethics. 

333.  SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Junior  standing 
or  consent  of  the  instructor.  A  study  of  the  interaction  of  scientific  and 
religious  knowledge.  Special  attention  given  to  the  relationship  of 
scientific  explanations  to  religious  explanations. 

334.  RELIGION  AND  LITERARY  IMAGINATION.  (3)  Prere- 
quisite: Junior  standing.  An  investigation  of  some  enduring  problems  of 
religious  thought  and  action  as  they  have  been  expressed,  directly  and 
indirectly,  in  selected  works  of  contemporary  literature. 

431.  PHILOSOPHY  OF  RELIGION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Philosophy  201 
and  Junior  standing.  (Same  as  Philosophy  401.) 

432.  RELIGION  AND  MODERN  THOUGHT.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  the  instructor.  An  intensive  analysis  of  selected  issues  which 
stem  from  the  interaction  of  modern  thought  and  modern  religious 
sensibilities. 

439.  SEMINAR:  RELIGION  AND  CULTURE.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  the  instructor.  An  intensive  investigation  of  a  special  topic  in 
the  area  of  religion  and  culture. 


Special  Studies 

350.  TOPICS  IN  RELIGION .  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instruc- 
tor. May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Treatment  of  a  special  topic  in  religious 

studies. 

490.  INDEPENDENT  STUDIES.  (1  to  3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
department.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Individual  investigation  and 
appropriate  exposition  of  the  results. 
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College  of  Nursing 


Dean:  Professor  Dean:  Professor  Jernigan 

Associate  Professors:  Caddell,  Smith 

Assistant  Professors:  Brady,  Leonard, 

Maul,  J.  Mauldin,  R.  Mauldin 

Instructors:  Foster,  Head,  Mobly, 

Morgan,  Moses,  Norris,  Stuart 

The  College  of  Nursing  derives  its  purpose  from  those  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  and  affirms  its  intention  to 
teach  nursing,  to  participate  in  the  search  for  truth  and  to  serve  those 
who  are  concerned  about  the  health  care  of  the  citizens  of  North 
Carolina,  the  nation  and  the  world. 


Philosophy 

The  College  of  Nursing  sees  itself  as  a  workshop  in  humanity —a  place 
within  the  University  where  persons  who  meet  admission  requirements, 
without  consideration  of  race,  creed,  sex  or  belief,  may  come  to  study  in 
an  atmosphere  that  encourages  the  process  of  learning.  Students  who 
are  intellectually  capable  and  curious  and  who  are  seeking  opportunities 
for  maximum  development  of  their  individual  potentialities  come  to 
learn  the  fundamental  knowledge  of  nursing  and  to  integrate  learnings 
from  the  arts  and  sciences  as  they  relate  to  the  development  of  profes- 
sional nursing  roles  which  we  describe  as  dependent,  independent  and 
collaborative. 

Learning  is  seen  as  the  development  of  competencies  necessary  for 
self-analysis,  value  judgments,  choices,  evaluation  and  behavioral 
change.  Viewing  the  community  as  a  learning  laboratory,  the  faculty 
believe  that  in  a  setting  which  fosters  intellectual  and  personal  growth, 
stimulates  the  discovery  and  verification  of  new  knowledge  and  provides 
opportunity  for  further  development  of  her  potential,  the  student  may 
acquire  a  sound  foundation  for  leadership,  advanced  study  and  research. 
To  provide  this  setting  is  our  charge. 

The  curriculum  of  the  College  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  optimal 
health  care  is  the  right  of  every  individual  and  is  provided  through  the 
cooperative  efforts  of  a  wide  range  of  professions  and  disciplines.  The 
faculty  believe  that  nursing  is  a  profession  with  privileges  and 
responsibilities,  concerned  with  the  promotion,  maintenance  and 
restoration  of  optimal  health  as  well  as  providing  supportive  care  when 
death  is  eminent.  We  hold  that  nursing  helps  to  fulfill  a  universal  need 
for  health  care  services  and  that  the  uniqueness  of  nursing  is  found  in  the 
ways  in  which  these  services  are  performed.  We  further  believe  that 
nursing  is  an  important  social  force  which  makes  an  essential 
contribution  to  the  total  health  program  of  society. 

Professional  nursing  practice  as  seen  by  the  faculty  involves  assessing 
health  needs  and  planning,  implementing,  directing  and  evaluating 
nursing  care  for  individuals  and  groups  in  a  variety  of  settings.  We 
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further  define  professional  nursing  practice  as  being  deliberative,  inter- 
active, scientifically-based  and  devoted  to  helping  individuals,  families 
and  groups  make  maximum  use  of  their  internal  and  environmental 
resources  in  meeting  their  respective  health  needs. 

It  is  believed  that  expanding  knowledge  in  all  fields  of  health,  an 
increasingly  better  educated  public,  new  systems  for  delivery  of  health 
care  and  changing  attitudes  toward  health  will  bring  about  different 
expectations  of  the  professional  nurse  in  the  future.  The  faculty  see  the 
professional  nurse  of  tomorrow  assuming  a  more  independent  role  in 
assessing  and  in  meeting  society's  health  needs.  Universal  opinion  places 
the  importance  of  man's  knowledge  of  ecological  factors  in  sharp  focus, 
therefore,  the  practitioner  must  be  able  to  facilitate  understanding  of 
how  man  influences  his  environment  and  his  environment  influences  his 
health. 

The  faculty  of  the  College  of  Nursing  define  the  family  nurse  prac- 
titioner as  one  who  is  able  to  promote,  maintain  and  restore  optimal 
health  of  individuals  of  all  ages  in  various  stages  of  health  or,  when  death 
is  eminent,  to  provide  supportive  care.  She  achieves  this  through 
utilization  of  the  nursing  process,  knowledge  concerning  man  and  his 
environment,  understanding  of  growth  and  development  and  the  effects 
of  illness-wellness  on  man.  She  is  able  to  apply  principles  from  the 
physical,  biological  and  behavioral  sciences  with  imagination  and 
compassion.  The  faculty  accept  the  responsibility  for  preparing 
competent  family  nurse  practitioners  who  are  able  to  implement 
effective  nursing  processes  for  meeting  the  needs  of  patients  and  their 
families. 

We  believe  that  the  educational  preparation  of  professional  nurses 
belongs  within  the  University  setting  and  that  baccalaureate  nursing 
education  prepares  practitioners  to  function  as  leaders  in  any  field  of 
nursing  and  to  advance  through  further  education  at  the  graduate  level 
to  positions  of  greater  responsibility  as  consultants,  teachers, 
administrators  and  clinical  specialists.  The  faculty  further  believe  that 
within  our  workshop  in  humanity  both  faculty  and  students  can  seize 
opportune  moments  and  life  experiences  so  that  they  discover  together 
how  to  learn  continuously  and  creatively  and  how  to  find  one's  own  way 
to  contribute  to  the  world  community  as  an  educated  person  with  social 
and  colleague  responsibilities. 


Objectives 

In  a  setting  designed  to  foster  inquiry  and  discovery  the  curriculum 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  with  a  major  in  Nursing  is 
planned  through  a  continuum  of  learning  experiences  to  prepare  a 
professional  family  nurse  practitioner  who  will: 

1 .        Utilize  the  nursing  process  while  providing  nursing  care  for  people 
of  all  ages  in  various  stages  of  health  in  a  variety  of  settings; 


2.        Utilize  appropriate  nursing  roles  in  providing  nursing  care; 
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3.  Indicate  recognition  of  the  need  for  continued  personal  and  pro- 
professional  development; 

4.  Evaluate  her  own  actions  and  behavior  and  try  to  modify  them  so 
as  to  function  better  and/or  relate  better  with  others; 

5.  Demonstrate  involvement  in  and  a  commitment  to  both  the  pro- 
fession of  nursing  and  to  society. 

6.  Demonstrate  skills  which  enable  her  to  function  as  a  leader  in  a 
variety  of  settings; 

7.  Contribute  to  nursing  knowledge  through  participation  in  and 
reporting  of  scientific  investigation;  and 

8.  Be  capable  of  advancing  through  further  education  at  the  graduate 
level. 

To  the  College  of  Nursing,  the  students  and  the  faculty  bring  from 
their  various  backgrounds  foundation  stones  on  which  the  base  of  the 
nursing  program  is  established.  These  foundation  stones  include 
individual  life  experiences,  ecological  factors  which  influence  the  nature 
of  life  responses,  and  background  knowledge  accumulated  in  other 
learning  environments.  To  this  is  added  the  nature  of  the  urban 
environment  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  and  the 
special  needs  of  the  community  for  the  education  of  nurse  practitioners. 

On  this  foundation  the  philosophical  beliefs  of  the  faculty  of  the 
College  of  Nursing  are  translated  into  a  curriculum  design  through  the 
oi'ganization  of  three  major  components: 

General  education  component  -  50  hours 

Nursing  education  component  -  50  hours 

Elective  component  -  20  hours 

Nursing  and  general  education  courses  are  arranged  so  that  there  is  a 
continual  interchange  of  theory  and  practice.  The  curriculum  of  the 
College  of  Nursing  proceeds  in  a  series  of  planned  sequential  learning 
experiences  that  involve  the  student  in  the  teaching-learning  process 
and  permit  development  of  the  intellectual  processes  of  inquiry, 
analysis,  synthesis,  and  creativity. 


CURRICULAR  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  BACHELOR  OF 
SCIENCE  DEGREE  WITH  A  MAJOR  IN  NURSING 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


English  101 3 

Math/Language 3-4 

Biology  101 4 

Chemsitry  103 4 

14-15 


English  102 3 

Math/Language 3-4 

Nursing  102 3 

Chemistry  104 4 

Humanities  elective 3 

16-17 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Nursing  201 4 

Biology  203 4 

Sociology  151 3 

Humanities  elective 3 

14 


Nursing  202 4 

Biology  205 4 

Psychology  101  3 

Elective 3 


14 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Nursing  301-A 4 

Nursing  302 4 

Sociology  232 3 

Elective 3 

Elective 1-3 

15-17 


Nursing  301-B 4 

Nursing  303 4 

Psychology  307  3 

Elective 3 

Elective 3 

17 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Nursing  401 5 

Nursing  403 5 

Nursing  491 2 

Elective 3 

15 


Nursing  402 5 

Nursing  404 4 

Nursing  492 2 

Elective 3 

14 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


NURSING 


NUR  102.  ECOLOGY  OF  MAN.  (3)  The  focus  of  the  course  is 
directed  toward  understanding  the  relationship  of  selected  environ- 
mental and  social  factors  to  man's  health  and  the  meaning  of  health  and 
illness  to  the  individual,  his  family,  and  the  community.  Major  health 
problems  are  explored  along  with  a  wide  variety  of  facilities  society 
provides  for  meeting  health  needs  and  solving  health  problems.  Current 
trends  in  providing  health  care,  including  the  individual's  entry  into  the 
health  care  system,  are  also  discussed. 

NUR  201.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NURSING  I.  (4)  Prerequisites  or 
corequisites:  NUR  102;  CHE  103,  104;  BIO  101.  Study  of  the  basic 
concepts  and  principles  essential  for  the  nursing  care  of  adults  and 
children.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  developing  the  basic  knowledge  and 
skills  required  in  utilizing  the  nursing  process  to  meet  the  physical  and 
psychosocial  needs  of  patients  and  their  families. 

NUR  202.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NURSING  II.  (4)  Prerequisites  or 
corequisites:  NUR  102,  201;  CHE  103,  103;  BIO  101,  203,  205.  Emphasis 
is  placed  upon  developing  knowledge  and  skills  required  in  the 
administration  of  medications,  the  care  of  patients  requiring  surgery  and 
in  meeting  the  nutritional  needs  of  families. 
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NUR  301-A.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  MEDICAL-SURGICAL  NUR- 
SING I.  (4)  Prerequisites:  BIO  203,  205  and  junior  standing.  Nursing  of 
the  adult  emphasizes  identifying  the  maturation  level  of  the  adult  and  his 
response  to  illness,  placing  the  patient  on  the  illness-wellness  continuum 
and  utilizing  the  nursing  process  and  accumulated  theoretical  knowledge 
of  illness  in  identifying  the  effects  of  illness  on  the  patient,  his  family  and 
the  community. 

NUR  301-B.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  MEDICAL-SURGICAL  NUR- 
SING II.     (4)  A  continuation  of  NUR  301-A. 

NUR  302.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  NURSING  IN  THE  CHILD-BEAR- 
ING FAMILY.  (4)  Prerequisites:  Completion  of  all  required  courses 
below  the  300  level.  The  focus  is  on  the  role  of  the  nurse  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  individual  and  his  family  through  the  nursing  process  in 
relation  to  the  childbearing  cycle.  The  main  interest  is  growth  and 
development  of  each  family  member  along  the  illness-wellness 
continuum  from  fertilization  through  the  puerperium-neonatal  period. 

NUR  303.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PEDIATRIC  NURSING.  (4) 
Prerequisites:  Completion  of  all  required  courses  below  the  300  level. 
This  course  is  designed  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  the  basic 
concepts  of  patient  care  from  infancy  through  the  adolescent  period  with 
emphasis  on  family-centered  care.  The  interrelatedness  of  growth  and 
development  is  stresed  in  the  care  of  the  patient.  Using  the  nursing 
process  the  student  will  identify  the  level  of  wellness-illness  and 
determine  the  appropriate  nursing  role  in  providing  care  for  the  patient 
and  his  family. 

NUR  401.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PSYCHIATRIC  NURSING.  (5) 
Prerequisites:  Completion  of  all  required  courses  below  the  400  level. 
This  course  is  designed  to  assist  the  student  in  developing  self 
awareness  of  his  behavior  and  its  effect  when  relating  to  patients; 
demonstrating  knowledge  and  understanding  by  applying  theoretical 
content  of  the  course  to  the  nursing  care  of  psychiatric  patients;  and 
demonstrating  application  of  knowledge  of  mental  health  nursing 
principles  in  working  with  well  persons,  patients,  families  and  in  the 
community. 

NUR  402.  ADVANCED  MEDICAL-SURGICAL  NURSING  IN 
SPECIALIZED  AREAS.  (5)  Prerequisites:  Completion  of  all  required 
courses  below  the  400  level.  Opportunities  are  provided  for  the  student 
to  become  more  effective  in  the  planning  for  and  the  giving  of  nursing 
care  to  critically  ill  patients  who  are  in  specialized  areas  such  as  the 
acute  coronary  care  unit,  hemodialysis  unit  and  the  emergency  room. 

NUR  403.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING.  (5) 
Prerequisites:  Completion  of  all  required  courses  below  the  400  level. 
This  course  is  designed  to  assist  the  student  in  utilizing  communication 
and  interpersonal  skills  in  family-centered  and  community  settings; 
understanding  the  nursing  process  in  promotion  of  high  level  wellness 
and  health  maintenance  for  families  and  communities;  understanding 
professional  responsibility  as  a  health  team  member  in  an 
interdisciplinary  approach  to  family  and  community  health;  utilizing 
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knowledge  of  community  health  theory  in  evaluating  the  health  care  for 
individuals,  families  and  communities;  and  relating  community  health 
and  community  health  nursing  to  current  practice  and  trends  to  health 
care. 

NUR  404.  FUNDAMENTALS  OF  LEADERSHIP  IN  NURSING.  (4) 
Prerequisites:  Completion  of  all  required  courses  below  the  400  level. 
The  main  thrust  of  this  course  is  toward  the  development  of  an 
understanding  of  the  role  of  a  leader  and  the  application  of  this  role  to 
nursing. 

NUR  490.  TOPICS  IN  NURSING.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Consent  of  the 
College.  Topics  to  be  chosen  from  the  specialties  of  nursing. 

NUR  491.  SEMINAR  IN  NURSING  I.  (2)  Prerequisites:  Completion 
of  all  required  courses  below  the  400  level.  Students  are  involved  in  the 
independent  study  of  issues  which  are  currently  relevant  to  nursing. 

NUR  492.  SEMINAR  IN  NURSING  II.  (2)  Prerequisites:  Completion 
of  all  required  courses  below  the  400  level.  Opportunities  are  provided 
for  the  student  to  pursue  an  area  of  interest  using  research  methodology 
through  independent  study. 
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College  of  Science  and  Mathematics 


Dean:  Distinguished  Professor  Hildreth 

The  College  of  Science  and  Mathematics  includes  the  Departments  of 
Biology,  Chemistry,  Mathematics,  and  Physics. 


BIOLOGY 

Chairman:  Professor  Arvey 

Professors:  Hechenbleikner,  Hildreth,  Matthews 

Associate  Professors:  Hogan,  Menhinick 

Assistant  Professors:  Bashor,  Butts,  Darner, 

Edwards,  Graul,  Haviland,  Ostrowski,  Travis 

Instructor:  Johnson 

A  major  in  biology  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  32  semester 
hours  of  biology  including  Biology  211,  221,  231,  491,  and  one  course  each 
in  three  areas  to  be  chosen  from  development,  ecology,  genetics,  and 
physiology.  A  minimum  of  5  laboratory  courses  in  biology  is  required 
Additional  requirements  are  12  semester  hours  of  chemistry  including 
Chemistry  101  and  102;  and  6  semester  hours  of  mathematics.  Students 
are  encouraged  to  make  Mathematics  101  and  120. 

Each  biology  major  must  show  a  proficiency  through  the  second 
semester  freshman  level  of  a  foreign  language  either  by  satisfactory 
completion  of  courses  101  and  102  in  the  language  or  by  achieving  a 
satisfactory  score  on  an  appropriate  test.  Students  contemplating 
attending  graduate  school  are  strongly  recommended  to  gain  a 
proficiency  in  French,  German,  or  Russian. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  the  B.A.  degree  a  student  wishing 
to  receive  the  B.S.  degree  is  required  to  take  8  additional  hours  in 
biology  for  a  total  of  40  hours,  Chemistry  231  and  232  in  place  of  the 
chemistry  elective,  Physics  101  and  102,  and  3  additional  hours  of 
mathematics  (MAT  122  or  CSC  100  is  suggested) 


SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  FOR  THE 
B.A.  DEGREE  IN  BIOLOGY 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Chemistry  101 4 

English  101 ..[3 

Mathematics  101 .3 

Electives 6-7 

16-17 


Biology  211 4 

Chemistry  102 4 

English  102 .. .. .  .3 

Mathematics  120 3 

Electives 3,4 

17-18 
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SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Biology  221 4  Biology  231 4 

Chemistry  elective 4  Electives 9-12 

Electives 6-9  — 

-  13-16 
14-17 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Biology  electives 8  Biology  electives 8 

Electives 6-9  Electives 6-9 

14-17  14-17 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Electives 15 

15 

14-17 


Biology  491 1 

Biology  elective 4 

Electives 9-12 


SUGGESTED  CURRICULUM  FOR  THE 
B.S.  DEGREE  IN  BIOLOGY 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Chemistry  101 4 

English  101 3 

Mathematics  101 3 

Electives 6-7 

16-17 


Biology  211 4 

Chemistry  102 4 

English  102 3 

Mathematics  120 3 

Electives 3-4 

17-18 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Biology  221 4 

Chemistry  231 4 

Mathematics  122 3 

Electives 3-6 

14-17 


Biology  231 4 

Chemistry  232 4 

Electives 6-9 

14-17 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Biology  elective 4 

Physics  101 4 

Electives 6-9 

14-17 


Biology  elective 8 

Physics  102 4 

Electives 3-6 

15-18 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


Biology  electives 8 

Electives 6-9 

14-17 


Biology  491 1 

Biology  electives 8 

Electives 6 


15 


B.  A.  In  Biology  With  An  Option  In  Medical  Technology* 


A  student  may  complete  the  departmental  requirements  for  the  B.A. 
degree  in  Biology  in  three  years.  Upon  satisfactory  completion  of  train- 
ing in  medical  technology  at  a  school  of  medical  technology,  which  has 
been  approved  by  the  National  Registry  of  Clinical  Pathologists  and 
UNCC,  the  student  may  receive  a  B.A.  degree  in  Biology  from  UNCC.  A 
maximum  of  30  hours  will  be  accepted  from  the  school  of  medical 
technology.  Eight  of  these  hours  will  apply  toward  the  requirements  for 
the  major  in  biology.  The  student  must  have  at  least  a  2.0  average, 
overall  and  in  the  major,  at  the  end  of  the  junior  year.  The  final  30  hours 
counted  toward  the  degree  and  the  last  12  hours  counted  toward  the 
major  prior  to  entering  a  school  of  medical  technology  must  be  taken  at 
UNCC.  The  student  may  obtain  information  from  his  departmental 
advisor  concerning  those  specific  schools  of  medical  technology 
cooperating  with  UNCC  in  this  program. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Chemistry  101 4 

Mathematics  101 3 

English  101 3 

Electives 6-7 

16-17 


Biology  211 4 

Chemistry  102 4 

Mathematics  120 3 

English  102 3 

Elective 3-4 


17-18 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Biology  221 4 

Biology  331 3-4 

Chemistry  231 4 

Elective 3 

14-15 


Biology  231 4 

Chemistry  232 4 

Electives 6-7 

14-15 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Biology  375 4 

Biology  311 3-4 

Electives 7-8 


Biology  491 1 

Chemistry  375 3 

Electives 11-12 


14-16 

*It  is  possible  to  obtain  a  B.S.  degree  in  biology  by  careful  planning  with  the  adviser. 
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15-16 


TOTAL  90-97 

SENIOR  YEAR 

At  an  approved  School  of  Medical  Technology 
COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


BIOLOGY 

BIO  101.  PRINCIPLES  OF  BIOLOGY.  (4)  No  credit  toward  a  biology 
major.  A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  life.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two 
hours  a  week. 

BIO  203.  BACTERIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  One  semester  of 
biology  and  one  semester  of  chemistry.  No  credit  toward  a  biology 
major.  Basic  physiology  of  bacteria  and  viruses,  with  emphasis  on  the 
pathogens  and  the  epidemiology  of  microbial  diseases.  Three  lecture 
hours  a  week. 

BIO  203A.  BACTERIOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  BIO  203.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  205.  HUMAN  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: One  semester  of  biology.  No  credit  toward  a  biology  major. 
Basic  fundamentals  of  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  body  as 
an  integrated  unit.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 


BIO  205A.  HUMAN  ANATOMY  AND 
ATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  corequisite: 
period  of  three  hours  a  week. 


PHYSIOLOGY    LABOR- 
BIO  205.   One  laboratory 


BIO  211.  PLANT  BIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Open  to  majors  and 
non-majors;  one  course  in  biology  prerequisite  for  non-majors.  The  mor- 
phology, function,  reproduction,  phylogeny,  and  ecology  of  plants. 
Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  221.  ANIMAL  BIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Open  to  majors  and 
non-majors;  one  course  in  biology  prerequisite  for  non-majors.  The 
morphology,  function,  development,  phylogeny,  and  ecology  of  the 
principle  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  types.  Three  lecture  hours  and 
one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  231.  CELL  BIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Two  semesters  of 
chemistry.  Structural,  functional  and  genetic  aspects  of  cells;  principles 
underlying  living  systems.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory 
period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  301.  NATURAL  HISTORY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Open  to  students 
in  elementary  education  and  to  others  with  consent  of  department.  No 
credit  toward  a  biology  major.  Ecological  aspects  of  plant  and  animal 
distribution,  the  importance  of  conservation  of  natural  resources,  and 
plant  and  animal  identification.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory 
period  of  three  hours  a  week. 
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BIO  311.  MICROBIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Two  semesters  of 
chemistry  and  one  semester  of  biology.  Morphology,  physiology,  and 
methods  of  culture  and  control  of  bacteria,  viruses,  and  related 
microorganisms.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BI0  311A.  MICROBIOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  co- 
requisite:  BIO  311.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  319.  PLANT  SYSTEMATICS.  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  211.  Identi- 
fication, classification,  and  phylogenetic  relationships  of  seed  plants, 
including  preparation  and  preservation  of  specimens.  Two  lecture  hours 
and  two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  each  week. 

BIO  323.  PARASITOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  221.  Morphology, 
life  cycles,  ecology,  taxonomy,  and  economic  importance  of  parasites. 
Three  lecture  hours  a  week  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a 
week. 

BIO  331.  GENETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  One  semester  of  biology. 
Basic  concepts  of  heredity:  principles  of  classical  and  molecular  genetics. 
Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  331A.  GENETICS  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  BIO  331.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  335.  HUMAN  GENETICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  One  semester  of 
biology.  The  inheritance  of  physical  and  mental  characteristics  in  man. 
Effects  of  mutation,  selection,  migration,  and  environment  are 
considered.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  338.  EMBRYOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  BIO  221.  Developmental 
interactions  during  gametogenesis,  fertilization,  early  embryology,  and 
organogenesis.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  338A.  EMBRYOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  co- 
requisite:  BIO  338.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  345.  COMPARATIVE  VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY.  (4)  Prere- 
quisite: BIO  221.  Comparative  studies  of  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
functional  adaptations  of  selected  vertebrates  with  emphasis  on 
evolutionary  developments,  especially  in  mammals.  Three  lecture  hours 
and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  347.  HISTOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO  101  or  BIO  221  or  BIO 
231.  A  study  of  animal  tissues  and  organs;  techniques  of  preparing 
tissues  for  study.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  two 
hours  each  a  week. 

BIO  352.  VERTEBRATE  PALEONTOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  BIO 
101  or  BIO  221  or  GLY  202.  (This  course  is  the  same  as  GLY  352). 
Evolution  of  vertebrate  animals  from  the  first  fishes  to  man.  Three 
lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a  week. 
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BIO  361.  ECOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisites:  BIO  211,  221,  and  one  course 
in  chemistry.  Interrelationships  of  organisms  and  their  environment. 
Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  363.  FIELD  BIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Open  to  students  in 
secondary  education  and  to  others  with  consent  of  department.  Roles  of 
soils,  water,  and  climate  on  plant  growth  and  distribution;  plant 
succession  and  its  effect  on  animal  distribution;  and  identification  and 
life  histories  of  selected  plants  and  animals.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one 
laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  373.  PLANT  PHYSIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisites:  BIO  211  and  231. 
Metabolic  and  physiological  processes  of  plants  and  conditions  which 
affect  or  regulate  these  processes.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one 
laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  375.  ANIMAL  PHYSIOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisites:  BIO  221  and 
one  course  in  chemistry.  Functional  integration  of  tissues,  organs,  and 
organ  systems  for  maintenance  of  the  steady  state.  Three  lecture  hours 
and  one  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  395.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  BIOLOGY.  (1-4)  May  be  repeated  for 
credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  department.  Used  to  comply  with 
requests  for  special  topics  and  advanced  studies  in  biology.  Lecture 
hours  and  laboratory  hours  will  vary  with  the  courses  taught. 

BIO  397.  INTERNSHIP  IN  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  AND 
SERVICE.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Junior  standing,  acceptance  into  the 
program,  and  approval  of  the  department.  Corequisite:  SBS  398.  A 
project  oriented,  service-learning  internship  with  cooperating 
community  organizations.  The  Department  of  Biology  has  the  option  of 
recognizing  this  credit  as  fulfilling  departmental  requirements  and 
granting  permission  to  repeat  for  credit. 

BIO  401.  INTEGRATIVE  STUDIES  IN  BIOLOGY.  (3)  No  credit 
toward  a  biology  major,  except  one  hour  which  may  be  substituted  for 
Biology  491.  A  course  for,  but  not  limited  to,  persons  preparing  to  teach 
grades  7-12.  An  integration  of  the  various  disciplines  of  biology  stressing 
the  attitudes  and  techniques  necessary  to  teach  laboratory-oriented 
courses.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  433.  PLANT  MORPHOGENESIS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  BIO  211 
and  231.  Growth  and  development  of  plants  with  emphasis  on  physical 
and  chemical  differentiation  during  ontogeny.  Three  lecture  hours  a 
week. 

BIO  433A.  PLANT  MORPHOGENESIS  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prere- 
quisite or  corequisite:  BIO  433.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a 
week. 

BIO  437.  CYTOGENETICS.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Biology  331.  Plant  and 
animal  cells,  with  emphasis  on  problems  of  chromosomal  organization, 
function,  and  behavior  including  the  role  of  chromosome  number  and 
aberrations  in  speciation  and  evolution.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one 
laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 
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BIO  451.  EVOLUTION  AND  POPULATION  DYNAMICS.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  One  course  in  genetics.  Theories  of  evolution  and  forces 
which  affect  population  dynamics.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  461.  LIMNOLOGY  AND  OCEANOGRAPHY.  (4)  Prerequisite: 
One  course  in  chemistry;  one  course  in  ecology,  or  consent  of  instructor. 
Geological,  physical,  chemical,  and  biological  aspects  of  lakes,  streams, 
estuaries  and  oceans.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of 
three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  473.  IMMUNOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  BIO  311  and  one 
semester  of  organic  chemistry.  Basic  concepts  of  disease  resistance  in 
mammals:  non-specific  defense  mechanisms,  physiochemical  properties 
and  interactions  of  antigens  and  antibodies,  and  cell-associated  defense 
phenomena.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  473A.  IMMUNOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or  co- 
requisite:  BIO  311.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  474.  VIROLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  BIO  311  and  two  semesters 
of  organic  chemistry  (a  course  in  biochemistry  is  also  recommended). 
Fundamental  aspects  of  some  sub-microscopic  organisms:  methods  of 
study,  identification  and  classification,  replicative  cycles,  and  selected 
topics  in  viral  genetics.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  475.  ENDOCRINOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  BIO  375  and  CHE 
231.  The  endocrine  glands  and  their  role  in  the  maintenance  of  normal 
body  functions.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

BIO  475A.  ENDOCRINOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prerequisite  or 
corequisite:  BIO  475.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  477.  CELL  PHYSIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  BIO  231  and  CHE 
231.  The  fundamental  physiochemical  properties  of  cells.  Three  lecture 
hours  a  week. 

BIO  484.  RADIOISOTOPE  TECHNIQUES.  (4)  Prerequisite:  Two 
semesters  of  chemistry.  Use  of  radioisotopes  in  science: properties  of 
sub-atomic  particles,  instrumentation,  safety  procedures,  and 
radioisotope  labeling.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of 
three  hours  a  week. 

BIO  491.  SEMINAR.  (1)  Required  of  all  majors,  to  be  taken  during 
the  senior  year.  Pertinent  topics  in  the  field  of  biology,  and  reports  on 
original  research  are  discussed.  Students  are  required  to  act  as  the 
discussion  leaders.  One  lecture  hour  a  week. 

BIO  497.  INVESTIGATIONS  IN  BIOLOGY.  (1-4)  May  be  repeated 
for  credit.  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  A  course  designed 
to  allow  Junior  and  Senior  biology  majors  to  initiate  research  projects  in 
their  respective  fields  of  interst. 
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CHEMISTRY 

Chairman  and  Charles  H.  Stone  Professor  of  Chemistry:  Burson 

Professors:  Kuppers,  Norman 

Associate  Professors:  Bush,  Crosthwaite,  DuBois,  Gibson,  Walsh 

Assistant  Professors:  Cooke,  Jones,  Rillema 

Students  planning  to  start  careers  as  chemists  with  the  baccalaureate 
degree  and  those  who  intend  to  prepare  for  graduate  study  in  chemistry 
should  pursue  the  B.S.  degree. 

A  major  in  chemistry  leading  to  the  B.S.*  degree  consists  of  a 
minimum  of  44  semester  hours  of  chemistry  among  which  must  be 
included  Chemistry  101,  102,  105,  106,  231,  232,  235,  236,  311,  341,  342, 
411,  421,  431,  495,  and  496.  Related  work  in  mathematics  and  physics 
must  include  Mathematics  143,  144,  244,  271  and  Physics  221,  231,  251, 
252.  Two  years  of  German  or  Russian  are  required  for  the  B.S.  degree. 

The  B.A.  curriculum  can  be  tailored  to  fit  individual  needs  of  those 
preparing  for  medical  and  dental  schools,  those  considering  graduate 
work  in  sciences  closely  related  to  chemistry,  and  those  desiring  a  liberal 
education  with  concentration  in  chemistry  and  related  natural  sciences. 

A  major  in  chemistry  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  a 
minimum  of  28  semester  hours  of  chemistry  among  which  must  be 
included  Chemistry  101,  102,  105,  106,  231,  232,  235,  236,  and  311. 
Related  work  must  include  Mathematics  143,  144  and  eight  hours  of 
physics. 

Students  who  complete  a  major  in  chemistry  automatically  meet  the 
chemistry  subject  matter  requirements,  on  the  secondary  level,  for 
teacher  certification  in  North  Carolina.  Students  seeking  teacher 
certification  should  consult  a  coadviser  in  the  College  of  Human 
Development  and  Learning  for  detailed  planning  of  their  professional 
education. 

The  Chemistry  Department  also  offers  the  B.A.  degree  with  an  option 
in  medical  technology.  A  student  may  complete  the  departmental  re- 
quirements for  the  B.A.  degree  in  Chemistry  in  three  years.  Upon 
satisfactory  completion  of  training  in  medical  technology  at  a  school  of 
medical  technology,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  National  Registry 
of  Clinical  Pathologists  and  UNCC,  the  student  may  receive  a  B.A. 
degree  in  Chemistry  from  UNCC  and  certification  as  a  medical 
technologist.  A  maximum  of  30  hours  will  be  accepted  from  the  school  of 
medical  technology.  Four  of  these  hours  apply  toward  the  28-hour  re- 
quirement for  the  major  in  chemistry.  The  student  may  obtain 
information  concerning  those  specific  schools  of  medical  technology 
cooperating  with  UNCC  in  this  program  from  his  departmental  advisor. 

The  Honors  Program  in  Chemistry 

The  recommended  curriculum  for  the  B.S.  degree  in  chemistry 
includes  independent  study  and  seminar  presentation  during  the  final 
year  of  study.  To  obtain  a  degree  with  Honors  in  chemistry,  the  student 

•The  B.S.  degree  program  is  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Professional  Training  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society. 
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must  complete  two  semesters  of  independent  research  with  a  grade  of 
Pass  Honors,  two  semesters  of  the  senior  seminar  with  a  grade  of  Pass 
Honors,  and  at  least  one  junior  level  laboratory  course  with  a  grade  of 
Pass  Honors.  The  student  will  formally  enter  the  honors  program  at  the 
beginning  of  his  junior  year  or  half-way  through  his  junior  year.  Consid- 
eration for  admission  to  the  program  may  be  initiated  by  the  student  or 
by  any  faculty  member.  The  Honors  Committee  of  the  Chemistry 
Department  will  formally  approve  admission. 

The  department,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  undergraduate  pro- 
grams, offers  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  chemistry.  This  is  a 
research-based  program  in  which  major  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
research  project  and  required  thesis.  Further  details  may  be  found  in 
the  Graduate  Catalog. 


RECOMMENDED  CURRICULUM  FOR  THE 
B.A.  DEGREE  IN  CHEMISTRY 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Chemistry  101* 3 

Chemistry  105* 1 

English  101 3 

Mathematics  103A**  1 

Mathematics  103B** 1 

Social  Science 3 

German  101  4 


Chemistry  102* 3 

Chemistry  106* 1 

English  102 3 

Mathematics  104A**  1 

Mathematics  104B** 2 

Social  Science 3 

German  102 4 


16 
SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


17 


Chemistry  231 3 

Chemistry  235 1 

Mathematics  143 3 

German  201  4 

Humanities 3 

Elective 3 


Chemistry  232 3 

Chemistry  236 1 

Mathematics  144 3 

German  202 4 

Humanities 3 

Elective 3 


17 
JUNIOR  YEAR 


17 


Chemistry  311 4 

Mathematics  3 

Physics 4 

Elective 3 


Chemistry 3 

Mathematics  3 

Physics 4 

Elective 6 


14 


16 


•Students  who  can  demonstrate  to  the  Chemistry  Department  proficiency  in  Chemistry  101  102 
lOo,  and  106  (Principles  of  Chemistry)  may  start  with  Chemistry  231  and  235  (see  Credit  bv 
examination,  page  54). 

'•For  proper  placement  in  the  mathematics  sequence,  the  student  must  take  placement 
examinations  offered  by  the  Mathematics  Department. 
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SENIOR  YEAR 


Chemistry 4 

Electives 12 

16 


Chemistry 4 

Electives 12 

16 


RECOMMENDED  CURRICULUM  FOR  THE 
B.  S.  DEGREE  IN  CHEMISTRY 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Chemistry  101* 3 

Chemistry  105* 1 

English  101 3 

Mathematics  104A**  1 

Mathematics  143** 3 

German  101  4 

15 


Chemistry  102* 3 

Chemistry  106* 1 

English  102 3 

Mathematics  104B** 2 

Mathematics  144** 3 

German  102 4 

16 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Chemistry  231 3 

Chemistry  235 1 

Mathematics  244 3 

Physics  221 3 

Physics  251 1 

German  201  4 

15 


Chemistry  232 3 

Chemistry  236 1 

Mathematics  271 3 

Physics  231 3 

Physics  252 2 

German  202 4 

16 


JUNIOR  YEAR 


Chemistry  341 4 

Chemistry  311 4 

Humanities 3 

Social  Science 3 

14 


Chemistry  342 4 

Chemistry  411 4 

Humanities 3 

Social  Science 3 

14 


SENIOR  YEAR 


Chemistry  431 4 

Chemistry  490 2 

Chemistry  496 1 

Electives 9 

16 

•Students  who  can  demonstrate  to  the  Chemistry  Department  proficiency  in  Chemistry  101,  102, 
105.  and  106  (Principles  of  Chemistry)  may  start  with  Chemistry  231  and  235  (see  Credit  by 
Examination,  page  54). 
••For    proper    placement    in    the    mathematics    sequence,    the    student    must    take    placement 
examinations  offered  by  the  Mathematics  Department. 


Chemistry421 4 

Chemistry  490 2 

Chemistry  495 1 

Electives 9 

16 
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RECOMMENDED  CURRICULUM  FOR  THE  B.A.  IN  CHEMISTRY 
WITH  AN  OPTION  IN  MEDICAL  TECHNOLOGY 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Chemistry  101* 4 

Chemistry  105* 1 

Mathematics  103 3 

English  101 3 

Physics  101 4 

14 


Chemistry  102* 3 

Chemistry  106* 1 

Mathematics  104 3 

English  102 3 

Physics  102 4 


14 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


Chemistry  231 3 

Chemistry  235 1 

Mathematics  143 3 

Biology  221 4 

Social  Science 3 

Humanities 3 


Chemistry  232 3 

Chemistry  236 1 

Mathematics  144 3 

Biology  231 4 

Social  Science 3 

Humanities 3 


17 
JUNIOR  YEAR 


Chemistry  311 4 

Biology  375 4 

Biology  311 3 

Biology  311A 1 

Elective* 3 


Chemistry  Elective  . 
Electives* 


17 


...A 
.9-11 


13-15 


15 

TOTAL  90-92 
SENIOR  YEAR 
At  an  approved  school  of  medical  technology. 

Separate  lecture  and  laboratory  sections  -  Although  the  laboratory  and 
lecture  sections  of  CHE  101,  102,  103,  104,  231,  and  232  are  taught  as 
separate  courses,  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  students  take  the 
appropriate  laboratory  concurrently  with  the  lecture.  Students  with 
severe  scheduling  problems  or  students  with  course  programs  which  do 
not  require  the  laboratory  may  take  the  lecture  without  the  laboratory. 

Students  ivithdrawing  from  lecture  must  also  withdraw  from  any 
laboratory  course  for  which  the  lecture  is  a  corequisite. 

Students  using  CHE  101  and  102  or  CHE  103  and  104  to  satisfy  the 
University  Requirements  for  the  B.A.  and  B.S.  Degrees  (page  39)  must 
also  take  CHE  105  and  106  or  CHE  107  and  108,  respectively. 

•Students  who  can  demonstrate  to  the  Chemistry  Department  proficiency  in  Chemistry  101    102 
105.  and  106  (Principles  of  Chemistry)  may  start  with  Chemistry  231  and  235  (see  Credit  by 
Examination,  page  54). 
"For   proper    placement    in    the    mathematics    sequence,    the    student    must    take    placement 
examinations  offered  by  the  Mathematics  Department. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


CHEMISTRY 


CHE  101.  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisite  or  co-re- 
quisite: MAT  101  or  103.  A  principles-oriented  course  for  science 
majors.  Fundamental  postulates  and  laws  of  chemistry;  the  relationship 
of  atomic  structure  to  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  elements. 
Two  lecture  hours  and  one  recitation  hour  per  week. 

CHE  105.  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Pre- 
requisite or  corequisite:  CHE  101.  Experimental  investigations 
involving  the  fundamental  postulates  and  laws  of  chemistry.  One 
laboratory  period  of  3  hours  per  week. 

CHE  102.  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHE 
101.  Continuation  of  CHE  101.  Two  lecture  hours  and  one  recitation  hour 
per  week. 

CHE  106.  PRINCIPLES  OF  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Pre- 
requisites: CHE  101  and  105.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite  CHE  102. 
Continuation  of  CHE  105.  One  laboratory  period  of  3  hours  per  week. 

CHE  103.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  (3)  Designed  primarily  for  non- 
science  majors.  Fundamentals  of  chemistry  and  selected  topics  from 
inorganic,  organic,  colloid,  nuclear,  and  biochemistry.  Three  lecture 
hours  per  week.  (Credit  for  both  101  and  103  will  not  be  given.) 

CHE  107.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prere- 
quisite or  corequisite:  CHE  103.  Laboratory  investigations  into  the 
nature  of  inorganic  and  organic  compounds.  One  laboratory  period  of  3 
hours  per  week.  (Credit  for  both  105  and  107  will  not  be  given.) 

CHE  104.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY.  (3)  Designed  primarily  for 
non-science  majors.  Prerequisite:  CHE  103.  Continuation  of  CHE  103 
including  qualitative  analysis.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week.  (Credit  for 
both  102  and  104  will  not  be  given.) 

CHE  108.  GENERAL  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Pre- 
requisites: CHE  103  and  107.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite  CHE  104.  Con- 
tinuation of  CHE  107  including  qualitative  analysis.  One  laboratory 
period  of  3  hours  per  week.  (Credit  for  both  106  and  108  will  not  be 
given.) 

CHE  225.  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHE  102. 
Descriptive  inorganic  chemistry  including  acid-base  and  non-aqueous 
solvent  concepts.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

CHE  231.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHE  102. 
Descriptive  principles,  and  techniques  of  organic  chemistry  and  their 
applications  to  reactions  of  aliphatic  and  aromatic  compounds  and 
natural  products.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 
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CHE  235.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prere- 
quisites: CHE  102  and  CHE  106.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite:  CHE  231. 
Laboratory  investigations  into  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of 
organic  compounds.  One  laboratory  period  of  3  hours  per  week. 

CHE  232.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHE  231.  Con- 
tinuation of  CHE  231.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 

CHE  236.  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY  LABORATORY.  (1)  Prere- 
quisites: CHE  231  and  235.  Prerequisite  or  corequisite  CHE  232.  Contin- 
uation of  CHE  235.  One  laboratory  period  of  three  hours  per  week. 

CHE  311.  QUANTITATIVE  ANALYSIS.  (4)  Prerequisite:  CHE  102, 
106.  Introductory  course  in  quantitative  analytical  chemistry.  Principles 
of  equilibrium,  classical  and  simple  instrumental  approaches  are 
considered.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  perids  of  three  hours 
each  a  week. 


CHE  312.  BIORGANALYTICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisites: 
Chemistry  231,  235  and  311.  Introductory  course  in  modern  analytical 
methods,  with  laboratory  applications  emphasizing  experiments  in 
organic  chemistry,  biochemistry,  and  chemical  aspects  of  the  life 
sciences.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  three  hours 
each  week. 

CHE  341.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisites:  CHE  102 
106,  PHY  231  and  252.  Corequisite:  MAT  271.  The  application  of  classical 
thermodynamics  and  the  phase  rule  to  chemical  equilibrium;  electro- 
chemistry; the  kinetic  theory  of  gases  and  elements  of  statistical 
mechanics  applied  to  chemical  processes;  atomic  and  molecular  structure 
interpreted  in  quantum  mechanical  terms.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one 
laboratory  period  of  three  hours  per  week.  (Credit  for  both  341  and  345 
will  not  be  given.) 

CHE  342.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  CHE  341. 
Continuation  of  CHE  341.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period 
of  three  hours  a  week.  (Credit  for  both  342  and  346  will  not  be  given.) 

CHE  345.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
the  instructor.  Same  course  as  CHE  341  but  taught  without  the 
laboratory.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week.  (Credit  for  both  341  and  345  will 
not  be  given.) 

CHE  346.  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CHE  341  or 
345.  Same  course  as  CHE  342  but  taught  without  the  laboratory.  Three 
lecture  hours  a  week.  (Credit  for  both  342  and  346  will  not  be  given.) 

CHE  375.  INTRODUCTORY  BIOCHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
CHE  232.  The  chemical  constitution  of  living  matter;  biochemical 
processes.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 

CHE  390.  SPECIAL  TOPICS  IN  CHEMISTRY.  (1-4)  Prerequisites: 
Consent  of  department.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Lecture  and/or  lab- 
oratory hours  will  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  course  taught.  Topics 
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chosen  from  analytical,  biochemistry,  inorganic,  organic,  and  physical 
chemistry. 

CHE  397.  INTERNSHIP  IN  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  AND 
SERVICE.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Junior  standing,  acceptance  into  the 
program,  and  approval  of  the  department.  A  project  oriented,  service 
learning  internship  with  cooperating  community  organizations.  Credit 
toward  the  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees  in  chemistry  will  not  be  given  for  this 
course.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  permission  of  the  Chemistry 
Department.  This  course  is  offered  on  a  pass/no-credit  basis  only. 

CHE  411.  INSTRUMENTAL  ANALYSIS.  (4)  Prerequisites:  CHE 
311  and  341.  A  discussion  of  modern  electrochemical  and  chromato- 
graphic techniques,  and  of  ultraviolet,  infrared,  NMR,  ESR,  Raman,  and 
mass  spectroscopy.  The  discussion  includes  theory  and  practice,  with 
considerable  attention  given  to  the  instrument  and  elementary 
electronics  involved  in  the  techniques.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two  three- 
hour  laboratory  periods  a  week. 

CHE  421.  ADVANCED  INORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prere- 
quisite: CHE  342.  Theoretical  inorganic  chemistry  including  the 
application  of  physical-chemical  principles  to  the  study  of  inorganic 
systems.  Laboratory  work  involving  inorganic  preparations  and 
characterization  techniques.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory 
period  of  three  hours  a  week. 

CHE  431.  ADVANCED  ORGANIC  CHEMISTRY.  (4)  Prerequisites: 
CHE  232,  236  and  311.  Recent  developments  in  organic  chemistry. 
Laboratory  techniques  of  organic  chemistry  with  emphasis  on 
qualitative  organic  analysis  including  instrumental  methods.  Two 
lecture  hours  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  three  hours  each  week. 

CHE  445.  ADVANCED  PHYSICAL  CHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
CHE  342.  Topics  selected  from  quantum  chemistry  and/or  statistical 
thermodynamics.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 

CHE  475.  PHYSICAL  BIOCHEMISTRY.  (3)  Prerequisites:  CHE 
232,  236  and  341  or  345.  Colloid  systems,  equilibria  in  biological  fluids, 
mass  and  energy  transport  in  fluids  and  in  association  with  membranes, 
energy  storage  and  dissipation  with  relation  to  specific  chemical 
bonding,  enzyme  kinetics.  Three  lecture  hours  per  week. 

CHE  490.  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  AND  RESEARCH.  (1  to  4)  Pre- 
requisites: CHE  232,  236,  342,  and  411.  Independent  study  and  research. 
A  senior  project  in  any  of  these  fields  of  chemistry:  organic,  physical, 
analytical,  inorganic  chemistry,  or  biochemistry,  introduction  to 
research.  Hours  in  consultation,  library  and  laboratory  to  be 
determined.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

CHE  495.  CHEMISTRY  SEMINAR.  (1)  Prerequisite:  Senior 
standing.  Discussion  of  recent  developments  in  chemistry.  Written  and 
oral  reports  will  be  submitted. 


CHE  496.     CHEMISTRY   SEMINAR, 
standing.  Continuation  of  CHE  495. 
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(1)   Prerequisite:   Senior 


. 


MATHEMATICS 

Chairman:  Professor  Schell 

Professors:  Embry,  Goodrum,  Nixon 

Associate  Professors:  Bassavappa,  Markham,  Schurle 

Visiting  Associate  Professor:  Nadler  (part-time) 

Assistant  Professors:  Allen,  Hedstrom,  Johnson,  Ju,  Leiva, 

Luca,  Malmgren,  Niccolai,  Quinn,  Reiter,  Roth 

Stavrakas,  Stewart,  Wright 

Instructors:  Pellerin,  Pyles,  Snay 

A  major  in  mathematics  for  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  27  semester 
hours  of  mathematics  courses  numbered  140  and  above  and  approved  by 
the  department.  Related  work  must  be  approved  by  the  department. 

A  major  in  mathematics  for  the  B.S.  degree  consists  of  39  semester 
hours  of  mathematics  courses  numbered  140  and  above  and  approved  by 
the  department.  Related  work  must  be  approved  by  the  department.  A 
student  planning  to  study  mathematics  in  graduate  school  should  take 
French,  German,  or  Russian. 

An  entering  freshman  who  plans  to  take  Mathematics  143,  in 
particular  a  mathematics  major,  will  first  enroll  in  Mathematics  103, 
unless  exempted  by  the  department.  It  is  recommended  that  a 
prospective  freshman  major  enroll  in  this  course  during  the  summer 
session  immediately  preceeding  his  freshman  year. 

Specific  requirements  for  the  B.A.  and  B.S.  degree  will  vary  with  the 
specific  objectives  of  the  student.  Some  objectives  which  are  possible 
are:  graduate  work,  applied  mathematics,  statistics,  computer  science, 
elementary  or  secondary  education. 


CURRICULUM  OUTLINE  FOR  THE 
B.A.  DEGREE  IN  MATHEMATICS 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 


Mathematics  104A  1 

Mathematics  143 3 

English  101 3 

Social  Science 3 

Language  (Or  Elective) 4(3) 


Mathematics  104B 2 

Mathematics  144 3 

English  102 3 

Social  Science 3 

Language  (Or  Elective) 4(3) 


14(13) 
SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


15(14) 


Mathematics  2xx 6 

Humanities 3 

Science 4 

Related  Work 3 

IB 


Mathematics  2xx 3 

Humanities 3 

Science 4 

Related  Work 3 

Elective 3 

16 
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JUNIOR  YEAR 

Mathematics  2xx  or  highi 

Related  Work 

Electives 

sr  ....3 
3 
9 

Mathematics  3xx  or  4xx 

Related  Work 

Electives 

3 
3 
9 

15 

15 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Mathematics  3xx  or  4xx  . 

Related  Work 

Electives 

3 

3 

9 

Mathematics  3xx  or  4xx 

Related  Work 

Electives 

3 

3 

8-10 

15 

14-16 

CURRICULUM  OUTLINE  FOR  THE 
B.S.  DEGREE  IN  MATHEMATICS 

FRESHMAN  YEAR 

Mathematics  104A  .... 

Mathematics  143 

English  101 

Social  Science 

Language  (Or  Elective)  . 

1 

3 

3 

3 

...4(3) 

Mathematics  104B 

Mathematics  144 

English  102 

Social  Science 

Language  (Or  Elective)    . 

2 
3 
3 
3 

..4(3) 

14(13) 

15(14) 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR 

Mathematics  243 

Mathematics  244 

Humanities 

Science 

Related  Work 

3 

3 

3 

4 

3 

Mathematics  271 

Mathematics  2xx  or  higher 

Humanities 

Science 

Related  Work 

3 
...3 
3 
4 
3 

16 

16 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Mathematics  2xx  or  high 

Science 

Related  Work 

Electives 

er  ... .6 

4 

3 

3 

Mathematics  2xx  or  higher 
Mathematics  3xx  or  4xx 

Related  Work 

Electives 

...3 
3 
3 
6 

16 

15 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Mathematics  3xx  or  4xx 

Related  Work 

Electives 

6 

3 

6 

Mathematics  3xx  or  4xx  .  . 

Related  Work 

Electives 

6 

3 

...4-6 

15 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


MATHEMATICS 


MAT  101.  BASIC  CONCEPTS  OF  MATHEMATICS.  (3)  Algebraic 
properties  of  the  real  number  system;  sets,  relations,  functions- 
graphing  and  solution  of  equations  and  inequalities;  vectors  and 
matrices;  polynominal,  exponential  and  logarithmic  functions- 
introduction  to  computer  programming.  (Credit  not  given  to  students 
having  credit  for  MAT  103.) 

MAT  103.  CONCEPTS  OF  MATHEMATICS.  (3)  A  study  of  the  real 
number  system  including  the  basic  field  operations,  the  order  relation 
and  absolute  value;  solutions  of  equations  and  inequalities;  sets 
functions  and  relations;  graphing;  brief  treatment  of  trigonometry' 
(Credit  not  given  for  Mathematics  101,  103A,  103B  where  credit  is 
awarded  for  Mathematics  103.) 

MAT  103A.  CONCEPTS  OF  TRIGONOMETRY.  (1)  Prerequisite- 
Placement  by  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  A  brief  study  of  the 
trigonometric  functions;  trigonometric  identities;  solution  of  equations 
and  triangles;  graphs  of  trigonometric  functions.  (Credit  not  given  for 
both  Mathematics  103  and  103A). 

MAT  103B.  ORDER  ON  THE  REALS.  (1)  Prerequisite:  Placement 
by  the  Department  of  Mathematics.  A  study  of  the  ordered  field 
properties  of  the  real  numbers;  graphing  and  solution  of  inequalities- 
absolute  value;  mathematical  induction.  (Credit  not  given  for  both 
Mathematics  103  and  Mathematics  103B.) 

MAT  104A.     VECTOR  GEOMETRY  I.     (1)  Algebra  and  geometry  of 
vectors;  parametric,  implicit  and  explicit  descriptions  of  lines 
intersections    of    lines;    dot    product,    perpendicularity;    length    and 
distance. 

MAT  104B.  VECTOR  GEOMETRY  II.  (2)  Prerequisite:  MAT  104A 
Vector  geometry  of  planes;  parametric,  implicit  and  explicit  description 
of  planes,  cross  product;  algebra  of  matrices,  solution  of  linear  systems 
by  matrices,  Gauss-Jordan  elimination  method;  matrix  inversion- 
determinants;  conies. 

MAT  120.  CALCULUS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  101  or  103.  A  brief 
treatment  of  basic  concepts  of  differential  and  integral  calculus  with 
applications  to  business  and  to  the  social  and  life  sciences-  an 
introduction  to  the  elements  of  probability.  Sample  spaces,  events- 
probability  of  an  event,  conditional  probability,  independent  events. 

MAT  122.  ELEMENTS  OF  STATISTICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  101 
or  103  An  introduction  to  the  principles  of  statistical  measures  and 
hypothesis  testing.  Mean,  variance,  standard  deviation;  confidence 
intervals;  binominal  and  normal  distributions;  contingency  tables 
chisquare  test;  nonparametric  tests  including  the  sign  test  and  rank  sum 
test  the  t-test;  linear  regression,  correlation  and  an  introduction  to 
analysis  of  variance  and  multiple  regression. 
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MAT  130.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS  I.  (3)  A 
logical  treatment  of  the  structure  of  the  number  system  and  the  basic 
ideas  needed  for  teaching  elementary  school  mathematics  with  emphasis 
on  the  concepts  involved  rather  than  the  algorithms.  (For  elementary 
teacher  candidates  only.) 

MAT  131.  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  MATHEMATICS  II.  (3)  Prere- 
quisite: Mathematics  130.  A  continuation  of  Mathematics  130  with 
additional  study  in  informal  geometry. 

MAT  143.  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT 
103  or  equivalent  and  MAT  104A  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  Limits  in 
Rn,  continuity  of  Rn>R  functions;  differential  calculus  of  Rt>Rn 
functions;  extreme  values;  concavity;  curve  sketching;  velocity  and 
acceleration,  related  rates. 

MAT  144.  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  143 
with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  The  Riemann  integral  of  R  >R  functions; 
primitives  and  antiderivatives;  methods  of  integration;  special 
functions;  the  integral  of  R  >Rn  functions;  arc  length;  volumes  and 
surfaces  of  revolution;  work;  total  force. 

MAT  221.  INTRODUCTION  TO  PROBABILITY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MAT  101  or  103.  A  study  of  the  elements  of  probability  theory.  Sample 
spaces,  events,  probability  of  an  event,  conditional  probabOity, 
independent  events.  Random  variables,  mean,  variance  and  standard 
deviation,  joint  probability  functions,  independent  random  variables, 
sampling  covariance  and  correlation,  Binomial  distribution  and 
hypothesis  testing. 

MAT  237.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ALGORITHMIC  PROCESSES.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  MAT  101  or  103  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  A  study  of 
sets,  logic,  Boolean  algebras,  Boolean  functions,  algorithms  and 
computing  machines.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  minimization  of 
Boolean  functions,  to  Markov  algorithms  and  to  Turing  machines.  (Also 
listed  as  CSC  273.) 

MAT  243.  DIFFERENTIAL  CALCULUS  II.  (3)  Prerequisites:  MAT 
104B  and  143  with  grades  of  C  or  better.  The  geometry  of  vector 
functions;  differential  calculus  of  Rn  >Rm  functions;  partial  derivatives; 
tangent  lines  and  planes;  gradient  and  directional  derivative. 

MAT  244.  INTEGRAL  CALCULUS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  104B 
and  MAT  144  with  grades  of  C  or  better.  Multiple  integration;  iterated 
integrals,  series,  improper  integrals. 

MAT  271.  DIFFERENTIAL  EQUATIONS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  MAT 
104  and  144  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of 
differential  equations;  first  order  equations;  general  theory  of  ordinary 
linear  differential  equations;  Laplace  transform. 

MAT  311.  OPERATIONS  RESEARCH  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  MAT 
120  and  122  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  The  first  course  of  a  two 
semester  sequence,  including  matrix  algebra,  convex  sets,  linear 
programming,  and  the  theory  of  games. 
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MAT  312.     OPERATIONS  RESEARCH  II. 
311.  A  continuation  of  MAT  311. 


(3)  Prerequisite:   MAT 


ma™5  PR0BABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
MAT  244  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  A  first  course  in  a  two-semester 
sequence  including  continuous  probability  distributions,  random 
variables,  limit  theorems,  stochastic  processes,  estimation  and 
hypothesis  testing. 


MAT  323.     PROBABILITY  AND  STATISTICS  II 
MAT  322.  A  continuation  of  MAT  322. 


(3)  Prerequisite: 


MAT  343.  ANALYSIS  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  244  with  a  grade  of  C 
or  better.  An  introduction  to  metric  spaces,  including  properties  of 
subsets,  continuity  of  functions,  pointwise  and  uniform  convergence  of 
functions. 

MAT  344.  ANALYSIS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  343.  An 
introduction  to  Lebesgue  integration  and  measure  theory,  starting  with 
a  construction  of  measure  for  closed  and  bounded  intervals  of  R  and 
extending  to  an  axiomatic  treatment  of  a  general  measure  on  abstract 
spaces. 

MAT  346.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPLEX  ANALYSIS  (3) 
Prerequisites:  MAT  243  and  244  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  Analytic 
function  theory;  complex  integration;  sequences;  series;  residue  calculus 
and  conformal  mapping. 

MAT  350.  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICS.  (2-3  semester  hours  credit 
May  be  repeated  for  additional  credit  with  the  approval  of  the 
department.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  Topics  chosen 
from  such  fields  as  set  theory,  linear  algebra,  geometry,  and  probability 
This  course  is  designed  to  serve  particular  needs,  not  served  by  other 
departmental  offerings,  such  as  the  needs  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Institutue  for  Teachers. 

MAT  361.  LINEAR  ALGEBRA.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  243  or 
consent  of  the  department.  Abstract  vector  spaces,  linear 
transformations  and  matrix  representations,  direct-sum  decompositions 
and  canonical  forms. 

MAT  362.  NUMBER  THEORY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
department.  Introductory  topics  from  the  theory  of  rational  and 
algebraic  integers. 

MAT  363.  MODERN  ALGEBRA  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
department.  The  first  course  of  a  two-semester  sequence  covering  topics 
in  group  theory,  rings  and  ideals,  fields,  and  Galois  theory. 

MAT  364.  MODERN  ALGEBRA  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  363  A 
continuation  of  MAT  363. 

MAT  371.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  MAT 
271  and  244  with  grades  of  C  or  better.  Boundary  value  problems, 
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separation  of  variables,  Fourier  series  and  Fourier  transforms, 
orthogonal  functions. 

MAT  372.  APPLIED  MATHEMATICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisites:  MAT 
371  and  346  with  a  grade  of  C  or  better.  A  continuation  of  MAT  371. 

MAT  381.  FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTS  OF  GEOMETRY.  (3) 
Prerequisites:  MAT  103  and  104  and  consent  of  the  department. 
Foundations  of  geometry,  affine  geometry,  comparison  of  Euclidean  and 
non-Euclidean  geometries. 

MAT  391.  SEMINAR.  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department. 
Readings,  study,  and  discussion  designed  to  develop  the  student's  ability 
to  study  independently  and  to  present  his  results  properly. 

MAT  392.  SEMINAR.  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department. 
A  continuation  of  MAT  391. 

MAT  403.  ARITHMETIC  IN  THE  SCHOOL.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT 
101  or  equivalent.  A  study  of  the  number  systems  with  emphasis  placed 
upon  the  basic  concepts  and  meanings,  properties  of  addition, 
multiplication,  inverses,  systems  of  numeration,  and  number  line 
appropriate  for  each  grade.  (Does  not  count  toward  a  major  in 
mathematics.) 

MAT  409.  HISTORY  OF  MATHEMATICAL  THOUGHT.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department.  A  study  of  the  development  of 
mathematics  in  its  historical  setting  from  the  earliest  beginnings  to 
modern  times. 

MAT  450.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  MATHEMATICS.  (2-3)  Prere- 
quisite: consent  of  the  department.  Topics  chosen  from  such  fields  as 
topology,  differential  geometry,  complex  analysis,  applied  mathematics, 
or  modern  algebra.  May  be  repeated  for  credit  with  the  approval  of  the 
department. 

MAT  481.  INTRODUCTION  TO  TOPOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  the  department.  Topics  from  set  theory  and  point  set  topology 
such  as  cardinality,  order,  topological  spaces,  metric  spaces,  separation 
axiom,  compactness  and  connectedness. 

MAT  491.  SEMINAR.  (1-6)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department. 
Individual  investigation  and  appropriate  exposition  of  the  results. 

MAT  492.     SEMINAR.     (1-6)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department. 

A  continuation  of  MAT  491. 

The  Honors  Program  in  Mathematics 

The  overall  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  stimulate  the  imagination  of 
the  student  by  encouraging  independent  study  and  by  freeing  him  to  a 
certain  extent  from  the  more  structured  program  which  leads  to  a  B.A. 
or  B.S.  in  Mathematics.  The  program  in  honors  will  be  kept  as  flexible  as 
possible  to  allow  students  with  different  interests  and  abilities  to  benefit 
from  it. 
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Any  student  may  request  entrance  into  the  honors  program  at  any 
time.  A  student  in  any  one  of  the  honors  courses  shall  receive  a  grade  of 
Pass  Honors,  Pass,  or  No  Credit.  He  shall  receive  4  hours  credit  for  a 
Junior  Honors  Seminar  if  he  has  received  a  grade  of  Pass  Honors  and 
shall  receive  6  hours  credit  for  a  Senior  Honors  Tutorial  if  he  has 
received  a  grade  of  Pass  Honors.  The  minimum  required  to  obtain 
Honors  in  Mathematics  is  participation  in  two  semesters  of  the  Senior 
Honors  Tutorial  with  a  grade  of  Pass  Honors,  completion  of  a  thesis  and 
examination  of  the  candidate  by  the  Honors  Committee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Mathematics  upon  his  honors  work. 

MAT  190  H.  FRESHMAN  HONORS  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite- 
consent  of  the  department.  An  introduction  to  independent  study. 

MAT  290  H.  SOPHOMORE  HONORS  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite- 
consent  of  the  department.  Further  independent  study. 

MAT  390  H.  JUNIOR  HONORS  SEMINAR.  (2)  Prerequisite- 
consent  of  the  department.  (May  be  repeated  once  for  additional  credit 
with  approval  of  the  department.) 

MAT  490  H.  SENIOR  HONORS  TUTORIAL.  (3)  Prerequisite- 
consent  of  the  department.  Individual  tutorials  in  which  the  student  will 
pursue  independent  study  and  research  in  any  area  of  mathematics 
under  the  direction  of  one  or  more  faculty  members.  The  project  of  the 
student  will  be  planned  to  culminate  in  a  research  paper  of  original  or 
expository  nature. 


COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

Since  1969  a  modern  computing  center  has  been  in  operation  on  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  The  University 
is  equipped  with  a  Burroughs  B5500  system. 

Ten  courses  (30  credit  hours)  are  offered  in  computer  science  and  may 
form  part  of  a  major  in  mathematics  or  may  be  taken  as  related  work  At 
present,  these  courses  are  taken  by  students  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
which  include  the  following: 


b) 


d) 


To  prepare  for  work  in  computer  or  data  processing  vocations. 

To  obtain  a  minor  in  computer  science  toward  a  degree  in 
engineering,  in  business,  etc. 

To  prepare  for  entrance  into  graduate  work  in  computer  science  or 
related  areas. 

To  assist  studies  in  areas  where  the  computer  can  be  used  to 
reduce  the  drudgery  of  repeated  calculations. 

To  provide  an  appreciation  of  capabilities  and  limitations  of  com- 
puters in  an  "information  oriented  age"  as  a  part  of  a  student's 
general  education. 
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COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 
COMPUTER  SCIENCE 

CSC  100.  ALGORITHMIC  LANGUAGES  I.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT 
101  or  103.  An  introduction  to  digital  computing  techniques  through  the 
study  of  FORTRAN  IV.  Various  numerical  and  non-numerical 
algorithms  will  be  studied,  flowcharted,  programmed  and  documented. 
Concepts  such  as  computer  hardware,  computer  application  areas,  etc. 
will  be  introduced  when  appropriate.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two 
laboratory  hours  per  week. 

CSC  101.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPUTERS.  (3)  (Cannot  be  taken 
for  credit  if  CSC  100  is  taken  for  credit).  Covers  the  development  of  the 
digital  computer  and  its  aplications.  Specific  topics  include: 
flow-charting,  data  representation,  card  readers,  printers,  disks  tapes 
central  processing  units,  batch  processing,  time-sharing,  recent 
hardware  and  software  developments  and  an  introduction  to  a 
programming  language  and  use  of  packaged  routines. 

CSC  201.  COMPUTERS  AND  PROGRAMMING.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
CSC  100.  Computer  structure;  symbolic  coding,  and  assembly  systems; 
macros;  program  segmentation  and  linkage;  and  an  introduction  to 
operating  systems. 

CSC  202.  ALGORITHMIC  LANGUAGES  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC 
100,  MAT  120  or  MAT  143.  A  continuation  of  CSC  100.  Numeric  and 
nonnumeric  algorithms  in  the  procedural  languages,  COBOL,  PL/I,  etc.; 
discussion  and  comparison  of  the  relative  strenths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
major  languages  and  appropriate  areas  of  application.  Two  lecture  hours 
and  two  laboratory  hours  per  week. 

CSC  223.  INTRODUCTION  TO  NUMERICAL  METHODS.  (3) 
Prerequisites:  CSC  100  and  MAT  144.  Solutions  of  equations; 
interpolation  and  approximations;  introduction  to  sequences  and  series; 
numerical  differentiation  and  integration;  and  numerical  solution  of 
initial  value  problems  in  differential  equations.  Selected  algorithms  will 
be  programmed  for  the  digital  computer.  Two  lecture  hours  and  two 
laboratory  hours  per  week. 

CSC  273.  LOGIC  AND  ALGORITHMS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  MAT  101  or 
103.  Set  algebra;  elements  of  the  theory  of  graphs;  Boolean  Algebra; 
propositional  logic;  and  Markov  Algorithms  and  Turing  machines.  Same 
as  MAT  237. 

CSC  341.  COMPUTER  ORGANIZATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  201. 
Basic  digital  circuits;  data  representation  and  transfer;  digital  storage 
and  accessing;  control  functions;  input/output  facilities;  and  system 
organizations.  Multiprogramming,  multiprocessing,  and  real  time 
systems  will  be  included  and  features  necessary  for  each. 

CSC  342.  INFORMATION  STRUCTURES.  (3)  Prerequisites:  CSC 
201  and  273.  Description  of  a  data  base  and  its  structure;  concepts  of 
records,  files,  trees  and  lists;  sorting,  searching  and  merging  of 
information  files;  referencing  and  cross  referencing  of  files. 
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CSC  343.  SYSTEMS  PROGRAMMING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  CSC  201. 
Batch  systems  programs,  compuseEts,  operating  characteristics; 
parallel  processing  of  input-output  and  interrupt  handling;  structure  of 
multiprogramming  systems;  addressing  techniques,  core  management, 
file  system  design,  etc. 

CSC  350.  TOPICS  IN  COMPUTER  SCIENCE.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  the  department.  This  course  is  designed  to  meet  particular 
needs,  not  served  by  other  departmental  offerings.  May  be  repeated  for 
credit  with  the  approval  of  the  department. 


PHYSICS 

Chairman:  Professor  Pollak 

Associate  Professors:  Mayes,  Oberhofer,  Vermillion 

Assistant  Professor:  Melton 

Lecturer  (Part-time):  Thornburg 

A  major  in  physics  leading  to  the  B.  A.  degree  consists  of  a  minimum  of 
120  semester  hours  which  fulfill  the  general  degree  requirements  of  the 
University.  A  minimum  of  32  semester  hours  in  physics  with  an  average 
grade  of  C  in  the  major  area  is  required.  The  minimum  32  hours  must 
include  Physics  221,  222,  231,  241,  251,  252,  291,  491,  and  at  least  9 
additional  hours  at  the  300/400  level. 

A  major  in  physics  leading  to  the  B.S.  degree  consists  of  a  minimum  of 
120  semester  hours  which  fulfill  the  general  degree  requirements  of  the 
University.  A  minimum  of  43  semester  hours  in  physics  with  an  average 
grade  of  C  in  the  major  area  is  required.  The  minimum  43  hours  must 
include  Physics  221,  222,  231,  241,  251,  252,  291,  321,  331,  341,  351,  352, 
491,  and  at  least  9  additional  hours  at  the  300/400  level  to  be  approved 
by  the  department. 

For  either  program  a  first-year  sequence  of  Physics  101  and  102,  or 
Chemistry  101  and  102  is  recommended.  Students  should  note  that 
Mathematics  104,  143,  144,  244,  271  or  their  equivalents  are  prere- 
quisites for  various  required  physics  courses.  Freshmen  should  arrange 
their  mathematics  schedule  so  as  to  complete  Math  144  before  beginning 
the  sophomore  year. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 
PHYSICS 

Astronomy 

PHY  103.  INTRODUCTION  TO  ASTRONOMY.  (4)  Historical 
beginnings  of  astronomy.  Motions  of  celestial  bodies.  Introduction  to 
space  science.  The  solar  system.  Optical  and  radio  astronomy.  Structure 
and  evolution  of  stars.  Galaxies,  cosmology.  Three  hours  lecture  and  one 
three-hour  laboratory  each  week. 
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Physics 

PHY  101.  INTRODUCTORY  PHYSICS  I.  (4)  Prerequisite  or  core- 
quisite:  MAT  101  or  103.  Introduction  to  the  fundamental  principles  of 
natural  phenomena.  Topics  will  be  selected  from  traditional  classical 
subjects  (e.g.,  Newtonian  mechanics,  electromagnetism)  and  more 
recent  developments  in  order  to  illustrate  the  logical  structure  of 
modern  science.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  three-hour  laboratory  each 
week. 

PHY  102.  INTRODUCTORY  PHYSICS  II.  (4)  Prerequisite:  PHY 
101.  A  continuation  of  PHY  101.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  three-hour 
laboratory  each  week. 

PHY  105.  BASIC  CONCEPTS  AND  TEACHING  METHODS  IN 
PHYSICAL  SCIENCE.  (4)  Intended  primarily  for  students  in 
elementary  education.  Content,  processes,  and  attitude  of  science  are 
explored,  along  with  methods  for  teaching  science  to  children.  Topics 
include  basic  scientific  concepts  such  as  energy,  interaction,  relativity  of 
motion,  scientific  model,  as  well  as  teaching  strategies  and  their 
relationship  to  theories  of  learning  and  development,  such  as  Piaget's 
theory.  May  not  be  counted  toward  the  8-hour  general  degree 
requirement  in  Natural  Science:  Six  laboratory/class  hours  per  week. 

PHY  221.  DYNAMICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  MAT  143  and  144. 
Kinematics  and  dynamics  of  particles;  momentum,  work,  energy; 
conservation  laws;  mechanics  of  rigid  bodies.  Three  lecture  hours  a 
week. 

PHY  222.  WAVES  AND  THERMAL  PHYSICS.  (3)  Prerequisites: 
PHY  221  or  ESM  241;  MAT  143  and  144.  Fluid  mechanics  and  elastic 
properties  of  matter;  oscillations  and  waves  in  elastic  media;  sound;  heat 
and  an  introduction  to  thermodynamics  and  the  kinetic  theory  of  gases. 
Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

PHY  231.  ELECTRICITY  AND  MAGNETISM.  (3)  Prerequisites: 
PHY  221  or  222;  MAT  244.  Electric  and  magnetic  fields  in  free  space  and 
in  matter;  electrostatic  potential  and  capacitance;  elementary  circuit 
theory;  electromagnetic  induction  and  inductance;  introduction  to 
Maxwell's  equations.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

PHY  241.  OPTICS  AND  MODERN  PHYSICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY 
231.  Nature  and  propagation  of  light.  Geometrical  and  wave  optics. 
Spectra  and  atomic  physics.  Wave  mechanics.  Nuclear  and  high  energy 
physics.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

PHY  251.  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS  I.  (1)  Corequisite:  PHY  221. 
The  first  course  of  a  laboratory  sequence  developing  toward  opened 
experiments  designed  to  illustrate  physical  principles,  to  develop 
experimental  technique,  and  to  encourage  individual  investigation  by 
the  student.  PHY  251  involves  chiefly  experiments  in  classical 
mechanics.  One  three-hour  laboratory  each  week. 
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PHY  252.  EXPERIMENTAL  PHYSICS  II.  (2)  Prerequisite:  PHY 
251.  Corequisite:  PHY  231.  Experiments  in  electricity  and  magnetism. 
One  three-hour  laboratory  each  week. 

PHY  290.  SEMINAR  I.  (0)  Films,  lectures,  demonstrations,  and 
reports  on  recent  developments  in  physics,  historical  reviews  of  specific 
areas,  student  and  faculty  projects  or  research.  A  term  paper  or  other 
presentation  may  be  required.  Meets  once  every  week.  May  be 
repeated. 

PHY  291.  SEMINAR  II.  (1)  Prerequisite:  Physics  290.  Continuation 
of  Physics  290.  A  term  paper  or  other  presentation  will  be  required  in 
most  cases.  May  be  repeated  for  up  to  2  hours  of  credit. 

PHY  321.  CLASSICAL  MECHANICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  PHY  221 
and  MAT  271.  The  first  course  of  a  two-semester  sequence  treating 
particle  dynamics,  the  motion  of  systems  of  particles,  rigid  body  motion, 
moving  coordinate  systems,  Lagrange's  equations,  Hamilton's 
equations,  and  small  oscillations.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

PHY  331.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  THEORY  I.  (3)  Prerequisites- 
PHY  231  and  MAT  271;  MAT  243  also  recommended.  The  first  course  of 
a  two-semester  sequence.  Topics  considered  include  electrostatics  and 
magnetostatics  in  free  space  and  in  matter,  the  motion  of  charged 
particles  in  electric  and  magnetic  fields,  capacitance,  dielectric  theory, 
field  energy,  electromagnetic  induction  and  inductance,  vector  and 
scalar  potentials,  magnetic  properties  of  matter,  Maxwell's  equations, 
solutions  of  Maxwell's  equations  in  free  space  and  in  matter,  propagating 
electromagnetic  waves,  and  boundary  value  problems.  Three  lecture 
hours  a  week. 

PHY  341.  QUANTUM  PHYSICS  I.  (3)  Prerequisites:  PHY  241  and 
MAT  271,  or  consent  of  the  department.  Empirical  necessity  for 
quantum  physics.  Postulates  of  quantum  physics.  Analytical  study  of 
quantum  physics  of  the  atom.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

PHY  345.  STATISTICAL  PHYSICS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  241  or 
consent  of  the  department.  Introduction  to  the  microscopic  foundations 
for  macroscopic  systems.  Kinetic  theory  and  introductory  statistical 
mechanics.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

PHY  351.  ADVANCED  LABORATORY  PHYSICS  I.  (3)  Prere- 
quisite: PHY  252.  Selected  laboratory  work  in  such  areas  as  classical 
physics,  physical  optics,  atomic  spectroscopy  and  nuclear  physics. 
Topics  are  chosen  for  their  relation  to  important  principles  and 
techniques  or  their  historical  significance.  Six  hours  of  laboratory  each 
week. 

PHY  352.  ADVANCED  LABORATORY  PHYSICS  II.  (3)  Prere- 
quisite: PHY  252.  Continuation  of  PHY  351.  Six  hours  of  laboratory  each 
week. 

PHY  395.  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICS.  (0-4  semester  hours  credit.  May  be 
repeated  with  approval  of  the  department.)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the 
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department.  Used  to  comply  with  requests  for  special  topics  which  are 
introductory  in  nature. 

PHY  397.  INTERNSHIP  IN  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  AND 
SERVICE.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Junior  standing,  acceptance  into  the 
internship  program,  and  approval  by  the  Physics  Department. 
Corequisite:  SBS  398.  A  project  oriented,  service-learning  internship 
with  cooperating  community  organizations.  Credit  toward  departmental 
requirements  in  physics  will  not  be  granted  for  this  course.  May  be 
repeated  once  with  permission  of  the  Physics  Department.  This  course  is 
offered  on  a  pass/no-credit  basis. 

PHY  411.  NUCLEAR  PHYSICS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  PHY  241  and 
MAT  271.  A  study  of  the  nucleus,  radioactivity,  nuclear  reactions, 
fission,  fusion,  interactions  of  radiation  with  matter,  and  measurement 
of  radiation.  Three  hours  lecture  per  week. 

PHY  421.  CLASSICAL  MECHANICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  321. 
Continuation  of  PHY  321.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

PHY  431.  ELECTROMAGNETIC  THEORY  II.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PHY  331.  Continuation  of  PHY  331.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

PHY  441.  QUANTUM  PHYSICS  II.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PHY  341.  Con- 
tinuation of  PHY  341  with  selected  applications  from  atomic,  molecular, 
solid  state  and  nuclear  physics.  Three  lecture  hours  a  week. 

PHY  451.  ADVANCED  LABORATORY  PHYSICS  III.  (3)  Prere- 
quisite: PHY  351  or  352.  Students  are  encouraged  to  pursue  more  open- 
ended  individual  investigations,  or  to  assist  a  faculty  member  with 
research.  Six  hours  of  laboratory  each  week. 

PHY  452.  ADVANCED  LABORATORY  PHYSICS  IV.  (3)  Prere- 
quisite: PHY  351  or  352.  Continuation  of  PHY  451.  Six  hours  of 
laboratory  each  week. 

PHY  490.  SEMINAR  III.  (0)  Continuation  of  Physics  290  and  291. 
May  be  repeated. 

PHY  491.  SEMINAR  IV.  (1)  Prerequisite:  Physics  490.  Continuation 
of  Physics  490.  May  be  repeated  for  up  to  2  hours  of  credit. 

PHY  495.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  PHYSICS.  (0-4  semester  hours 
credit.  May  be  repeated  with  approval  of  the  department.)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  the  department.  Used  to  comply  with  requests  for  more 
advanced  special  topics. 
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College  of 

Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 


Dean:  Professor  Schul 

The  College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  includes  the  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  Program  and  the  departments  of 
Geography  and  Earth  Sciences,  Political  Science,  Psychology,  and 
Sociology  and  Anthropology. 


SERVICE-LEARNING  INTERNSHIP  PROGRAM 

The  service-learning  Internship  Program  in  Community  Education 
and  Service  is  designed  as  an  area-wide  academic  program  with  credit  in 
the  College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences.  The  program  is  serviced 
through  the  Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service. 

The  following  are  the  overall  objectives  of  the  internship  program: 

To  identify  relationships  between  the  student's  academic  program  and 
the  problems  and  prospects  of  modern  urban  communities. 

To  enable  students  to  become  involved  in  solving  problems  of  the  urban 
community. 

To  provide  manpower  for  governmental  and  service  agencies  in  local 
metropolitan  communities. 

To  encourage  youth  to  consider  careers  and/or  citizen  leadership  in 
urban  administration  and  service.  To  establish  a  closer  relationship 
between  institutions  of  higher  education  and  the  Charlotte  area 
communities  by  making  the  resources  of  the  colleges  and  universities 
more  accessible  to  the  community  and  by  providing  a  basis  for  keeping 
curriculum,  teaching,  and  research  relevant  to  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  society. 

Interns  will  receive  six  semester  hours  of  academic  credit,  with 
grading  on  a  P/NC  basis,  for  their  completion  of  the  Program  in 
Community  Education  and  Service  by  enrolling  in  the  following  courses 
in  the  College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences  (SBS)  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte: 

For  further  information  concerning  this  program,  contact  the  Office  of 
the  Dean,  College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte,  UNCC  Station,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213. 

NOTE:  The  student  intern's  major  department  has  the  option  of 
recognizing  this  credit  as  fulfilling  departmental  requirements   and 
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granting  permission  to  repeat  for  credit.  Student  interns  not  regularly 
enrolled  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  are  responsible 
for  arranging  for  transfer  of  credit  with  their  home  institution.  Student 
interns  not  regularly  enrolled  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  should  request  in  writing  to  be  evaluated  by  a  letter  grade 
upon  acceptance  into  the  program  if  a  letter  grade  is  required  by  their 
home  institution. 

The  Pass/No  Credit  evaluation  does  not  apply  against  the  four  courses 
allowed  on  a  Pass/No  Credit  option  for  UNCC  students. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

SBS  397.  INTERNSHIP  IN  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  AND 
SERVICE.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Junior  standing,  acceptance  into  the 
program,  and  approval  of  the  student's  major  department.  Corequisite: 
SBS  398.  A  project-oriented,  service-learning  internship  with 
cooperating  community  organizations. 

SBS  398.  SEMINAR  IN  COMMUNITY  EDUCATION  AND 
SERVICE.  (3)  Corequisite:  SBS  397  or  participation  in  a 
service-learning  situation  approved  by  the  College  of  Social  and 
Behavioral  Sciences.  A  forum  for  the  analysis  of  needs  in  the  urban 
community  and  the  responses  being  generated  to  meet  them. 
Interpreting  the  relationship  between  internship  experiences  in  terms  of 
the  service-learning  concept. 

Venture  Program 

This  program  is  an  experiential  learning  process  which  attempts  to 
meet  several  fundamental  needs  complementary  to  the  student's 
education.  It  utilizes  a  wilderness  setting  and  small-group  dynamics  in 
order  to  increase  the  student's  understanding  of  self,  interpersonal 
relationships,  and  the  environment.  The  program  is  action-oriented  with 
one  experience  building  upon  another.  The  emphasis  is  on  an 
interdisciplinary  approach.  For  information,  contact  the  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  UNCC  Station,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 
28213. 


SBS  399-1   Venture  (3) 


An  Outward  Bound-type  of  experience 
which  utilizes  a  wilderness  setting  and 
small-group  dynamics  in  order  to  increase 
the  student's  understanding  of  self- 
interpersonal  relationships,  and  the 
environment.  The  course  is  action- 
oriented  with  one  experience  building 
upon  another.  The  emphasis  is  on  an  inter- 
disciplinary approach. 

NOTE:  The  student's  major  department  has  the  option  of  recognizing 
this  credit  as  fulfilling  departmental  requirements.  Evaluation  will  be  on 
a  Pass/No  Credit  basis  which  does  not  apply  against  the  four  courses 
allowed  on  a  Pass/No  Credit  option  for  UNCC  students. 
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LA  W  ENFORCEMENT  AND  ADMINISTRATION  PROGRAM 

Director:  Assistant  Professor  Adams 

Students  who  have  completed  an  associate  degree  in  a  criminal  justice 
area  from  an  accredited  junior  college  or  technical  institute  can  be 
admitted  into  the  law  enforcement  and  administration  program  leading 
to  a  B.S.  degree.  A  major  in  law  enforcement  and  administration 
consists  of  30  semester  hours  in  a  designated  interdisciplinary  program 
emphasizing  the  social  and  behavioral  sciences.  Eighteen  semester  hours 
must  be  taken  in  a  core  program  with  at  least  one  course  in  each  of  the 
three  major  fields:  political  science,  psychology,  and  sociology.  The 
remaining  12  hours  may  be  taken  in  either  the  core  program  or  one  of  the 
three  option  areas:  administration,  social  service,  or  computer  science. 

A  student  may  enter  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Administration 
Program  during  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  but  must  enroll  in  at 
least  24  semester  hours  of  police  science-criminology  courses  offered  at 
an  approved  junior  college  or  technical  institute.  Core  program  and 
option  courses  include  the  following: 


CORE  PROGRAM 

Political  Science 


PSC  303  Public  Opinion  and  Mass  Media 

PSC  313  Civil  Rights  and  Liberties 

PSC  315  Judicial  Behavior 

PSC  317  Law  and  Society 

PSC  321  Urban  Politics 


Psychology 

PSY  203 
PSY  303 
PSY  307 

Sociology 

SOC271 
SOC310 
SOC  325 
SOC  343 
SOC  361 

Options 
Administration 


Psychology  of  Adjustment 
Social  Psychology 
Abnormal  Psychology 


Social  Problems 
American  Minority  Groups 
Urban  Sociology 
Social  Movements 
Socialization  and  Society 


PSC  383  Administrative  Behavior 

PSC  499  Selected  Topics  in  Public  Administration 

ECO  416  Public  Finance 

BAD  201  Principles  of  Accounting 

BAD  202  Principles  of  Accounting 
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Computer  Science 

CSC  100 

Algorithmic  Languages  I 

CSC  201 

Computers  and  Programming 

CSC  273 

Logic  and  Algorithms 

CSC  341 

Computer  Organization 

CSC  342 

Information  Structures 

Social  Service 

SOC  232 

Sociology  of  the  Family 

SOC  324 

Sociology  of  the  Community 

SOC  362 

Social  Control 

SOC  411 

Social  Stratification 

PSY  302 

Psychology  of  Adolescence 

PSY  305 

Psychology  of  Personality 

HDL  463 

Principles  of  Guidance 

ASW  380 

Field  of  Social  Work 

ASW  481 

Methods  of  Social  Work 

For  additional  information,  write  to:  Director  of  Law  Enforcement 
and  Administration  Program,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte, 
UNCC  Station,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28213. 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  EARTH  SCIENCES 

Chairman:  Professor  Stuart 

Professor:  Schul 

Associate  Professors:  Clay,  Orr 

Assistant  Professors:  Catau,  Ingalls,  Keller,  Lord 

Instructors:  A.  Bedford,  J.  Bedford,  (part-time)  B.  Fletcher, 

Jarrell,  Kutsche,  Simpson,  Walcott, 

(part-time)  L.  Olsen 

A  major  in  Geography  leading  to  the  B.A.  Degree  consists  of  28  hours 
of  Geography  and  Earth  Sciences  and  will  include  Geography  102,  201, 
202,  and  203  and  Earth  Science  101.  Except  for  required  courses  all  work 
offered  for  the  major  must  be  in  courses  numbered  300  or  above.  Majors 
are  expected  to  take  additional  work  in  Computer  Science,  Economics, 
History,  Political  Science,  Sociology,  and  Statistics  or  other  related 
areas.  Any  student  who  wishes  to  pursue  graduate  study  in  Geography 
or  to  be  recommended  for  non-teaching  professional  employment  in  the 
field  should  expect  to  take  Geography  450. 

Students  who  are  working  toward  teacher  certification  may  elect  to 
take  a  modified  program  under  which  Geography  202  and  203  are  not 
required  and  may  be  substituted  for  by  any  other  six  hours  of  300  or 
higher  numbered  course  work  in  Geography  (but  not  in  Earth  Sciences). 
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CO  URSE  DESCRIPTIONS 


GEOGRAPHY 


GGY102.  WORLD  REGIONAL  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  world  regional 
study  which  emphasizes  the  distinctly  human  responses  of  man  to 
various  geographic  situations  throughout  the  world.  The  nature  and 
development  of  cultural  regions  will  be  studied. 

GGY  201.  ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  study  of  the  location  and 
functioning  of  economic  activity  with  an  emphasis  on  physical  and  human 
geographic  factors  in  analyzing  patterns  of  production,  exchange,  and 
consumption. 

GGY  202.  ELEMENTARY  CARTOGRAPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ES 
101  or  consent  of  the  department.  Emphasis  to  be  focused  on  tools  of 
map  making,  map  design  and  construction  and  the  interpretation  of 
aerial  photographs  and  topographic  maps.  One  lecture  hour  and  two 
laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  a  week. 

GGY  203.  INTRODUCTION  TO  GEOGRAPHIC  RESEARCH.  (3)  An 
examination  of  research  design  and  resources  in  geographic  study 
including  emphasis  on  spatial  models  and  other  quantitative  tools 
applicable  to  geographic  research. 

GGY  301.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  LATIN  AMERICA.  (3)  A  regional 
study  of  the  basic  human  and  physical  differences  from  place  to  place 
which  affect  economic,  social,  and  political  conditions  of  the  Latin 
American  countries. 


GGY  302.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  POLAR  REGIONS.  (3)  A  study  of  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  history  of 
exploration,  the  physical  environment  and  political  significance. 

GGY  303.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ANGLO-AMERICA.  (3)  The  geograph- 
ic structure  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  with  emphasis  on  both  the 
physical  environment  and  the  patterns  of  human  activities. 

GGY  305.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EUROPE.  (3)  A  regional  study  of 
geographic  conditions  and  their  relationship  to  economic,  social  and 
political  problems  of  Europe. 

GGY  308.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  EAST  ASIA.  (3)  A  regional  study 
emphasizing  the  relationships  that  exist  between  the  physical 
environment  and  the  cultural  patterns  in  geographic  regions  of  China, 
Korea,  Japan,  and  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia. 

GGY  309.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  SOUTH  AND  SOUTHWEST  ASIA.  (3) 
A  regional  study  emphasizing  the  relationships  that  exist  between  the 
physical  environment  and  the  cultural  patterns  in  geographic  regions  of 
the  Indian  subcontinent  and  the  Arabian  peninsula. 

GGY  311.  POLITICAL  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  study  of  the  concepts  of 
political  geography  as  developed  through  topical  studies  of  political 
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phenomena  as  related  to  geographical  features.  Contemporary  problems 
in  international  affairs  will  be  considered. 

GGY  313.  MANUFACTURING  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  A  study  of  factors 
relating  to  the  nature,  locations,  and  development  of  manufacturing 
industries.  Emphasis  upon  location  theory,  classification  of  manu- 
factures, principal  areas  of  manufacturing  and  other  phases  of  economic 
geography. 

GGY  314.  RESOURCE  PLANNING.  (3)  A  study  of  the  resources  of 
the  United  States  especially  as  they  pertain  to  population,  their  use  and 
misuse,  and  present  conservational  practices  as  they  relate  to  planning 
for  future  resource  adequacy. 


GGY  315.  THE  REGION  AND  PLANNING.  (3)  The  regional  concept 
and  its  application  to  urban  and  regional  planning.  Emphasis  to  be  upon 
the  techniques  used  in  regional  analysis. 

GGY  316.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  TERTIARY  ACTIVITY.  (3)  A  study  of 
spatial  attributes  of  retail  and  wholesale  activities,  service  facilities,  and 
financial  establishments.  Emphasis  upon  location  research  and 
delineation  of  trade  and  service  areas. 

GGY  317.  THE  GEOGRAPHY  OF  TRANSPORTATION  SYSTEMS. 
(3)  The  study  of  those  geographical  and  human  factors  which  affect  the 
movement  of  goods  and  people  from  place  to  place.  Emphasis  will  be 
placed  on  transportation  routes  and  networks,  commodity  flow  patterns, 
and  the  locational  implications  of  freight  rates. 

GGY  318.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  PRIMARY  ACTIVITIES.  (3)  A  study  of 
the  functional  and  spatial  attributes  of  primary  economic  activities,  in- 
cluding agriculture,  fossil  fuels  and  other  minerals,  forestry,  and 
fisheries.  Emphasis  upon  a  models  approach. 

GGY  319.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACTIVITY.  (3)  The 
analytical  study  of  the  principles  that  affect  the  geographic  distribution 
of  manufacturing  activity.  Emphasis  will  be  on  theory,  model  building, 
and  the  practical  application  of  theory  to  geographic  research.  Also 
covered  will  be  the  role  of  industrial  activity  in  regional  development 
and  planning.  Although  not  required,  students  should  generally  plan  to 
take  GGY  313  first. 

GGY  320.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  URBAN  SYSTEMS.  (3)  Study  of  the 
relationships  between  cities  and  the  historical  evolution  of  urban 
patterns. 

GGY  321.  GEOGRAPHIC  STRUCTURE  OF  THE  CITY.  (3)  An 
integrative  study  of  the  spatial  structure  of  cities  with  emphasis  on  land 
use  patterns  and  models,  transportation  systems,  residential 
concentrations,  commercial  activities,  and  manufacturing  zones. 

GGY  331.  AIR  PHOTO  INTERPRETATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY 
101  or  consent  of  the  department.  The  examination  and  interpretation  of 
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aerial  photographs  with  the  aid  of  stereoscopes.  Emphasis  is  to  be  placed 
on  the  identification  of  physical  and  cultural  features  and  their  patterns. 
One  lecture  hour  and  two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  a  week. 

GGY  332.  ADVANCED  CARTOGRAPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  GGY 
202.  Preparation  of  maps,  figures,  and  charts  at  a  professional  level  of 
competence.  Techniques  to  be  emphasized  include  scribing  and  various 
related  photographic  processes  in  addition  to  conventional  pen  and  ink 
methods.  Two  laboratories  of  three  hours  each  week. 

GGY  401.  SEMINAR  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
the  department.  The  nature  of  geography  with  emphasis  on  current 
trends  in  the  field  and  major  research  methods. 

GGY  402.  TOPICS  IN  URBAN-ECONOMIC  GEOGRAPHY.  (3)  Pre- 
requisite: consent  of  the  department.  An  intensive  examination  of  a 
topic  in  urban-economic  geography. 

GGY  450.  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  GEOGRAPHY.  (1-4)  Per- 
mission of  department  must  be  obtained  and  credit  hours  established  in 
advance.  May  be  repeated  for  credit.  Tutorial  study  or  special  research 
problems. 


EARTH  SCIENCE 

ES  101.  EARTH  SCIENCE-GEOGRAPHY.  (4)  A  study  of  basic 
geographical  principles  and  processes  in  earth  science;  the  earth— its 
position  and  motions;  the  grid  system;  weather;  climate;  the  waters; 
soils;  and  vegetation.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of 
two  hours  a  week. 

ES  102.  EARTH  SCIENCE-GEOLOGY.  (4)  A  study  of  the  basic 
geological  principles  and  processes  in  earth  science;  the  earth  as  a 
planet;  treatment  of  physical  processes  shaping  the  earth;  earth 
materials  and  landforms.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period 
of  two  hours  a  week. 

ES  201.  MINERALOGY.  (4)  Identification  and  study  of  minerals, 
their  crystal  structure,  and  economic  importance.  Two  lecture  hours  and 
two  laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  a  week. 

ES341.  PHYSIOGRAPHY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  (3)  A  study 
of  the  physiographic  regions  of  the  United  States,  the  genesis  and 
pattern  of  the  major  landforms  included  within  each,  their  distinctive 
characteristics,  and  their  cartographic  interpretation. 

ES  344.  WEATHER  AND  CLIMATE.  (3)  A  study  of  the  elements 
and  controls  of  weather  and  climate;  world  patterns  of  climate;  and  the 
relationship  of  climate  to  man's  activity. 

ES  345.  MICROCLIMATE:  URBAN  ENVIRONMENTS.  (3)  ES  101 
or    introductory    physics    are    recommended.    Principles    of    micro- 
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meterology /climatology  using  examples  from  urbanized  areas.  Analysis 
of  local-scale  climates  and  man-made  modification  of  these 
environments. 

ES  351.  HISTORICAL  GEOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  ES  102.  The 
history  of  the  earth  from  its  beginning  to  the  present.  The  study  of 
successive  faunal  and  floral  assemblages  as  they  appear  in  the  rock 
record.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a 
week. 

ES  352.  VERTEBRATE  PALEONTOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  ES 
102  or  BIO  101  (this  course  is  the  same  as  BIO  352).  Evolution  of 
vertebrate  animals  from  the  first  fishes  to  man.  Three  lecture  hours  and 
one  laboratory  period  of  two  hours  a  week. 

ES  361.  GEOMORPHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ES  102.  Treatment 
of  the  processes  shaping  the  earth's  surface,  genesis  of  land  forms,  and 
the  theories  related  to  landform  development. 

ES  380.  ENVIRONMENTAL  GEOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  ES  102  or 
permission  of  the  department.  The  study  of  earth  processes  and  rock 
properties  which  have  direct  implications  for  human  activities. 

ES  403.  TOPICS  IN  ENVIRONMENTAL  STUDIES.  (3)  Prere- 
quisite: consent  of  the  instructor.  The  study  of  major  problems  in  the 
human  environment. 

ES  404.  CONCEPT  DEVELOPMENT  IN  EARTH  SCIENCE.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  instructor.  Examination  of  major  concepts 
in  earth  science  with  emphasis  on  implementing  their  instruction  at  the 
primary  and  secondary  school  levels.  One  lecture  hour  and  two 
laboratory  periods  of  two  hours  each  a  week. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

Chairman:  Professor  Lyons 

Associate  Professor:  Jamgotch 

Assistant  Professors:  Arrington,  Backman,  Brenner,  Bryant, 

Fleitas,  Kyle,  McCoy,  Mundt 
Instructors:  Dorin,  Lewis 

A  major  in  political  science  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  the 
following:  (1)  30  semester  hours  of  political  science,  including  Political 
Science  490;  and  (2)  18  semester  hours  of  related  work  in  no  more  than 
two  of  the  following  disciplines,  except  with  written  permission  of  the 
department  -  anthropology,  black  studies,  computer  science,  economics, 
geography,  history,  mathematics,  philosophy,  psychology,  and 
sociology. 

The  offerings  including  introductory  courses  are  divided  into  six  major 
areas  as  follows: 
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3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 


American  Politics:  PSC  201,  301,  303,  305,  307,  309,  311   313  315 
317,  319,  321,  322,  496 

Comparative  Politics:  PSC  202,  331,  332,  333,  334,  335   341    345 
347,  349,  497 

International  Relations:  PSC  203,  353,  357,  359,  361,  365,  469,  498 

Political  Theory:  PSC  371,  372 

Public  Administration:  PSC  383,  387,  499 

Scope  and  Methods  of  Political  Science:  PSC  390,  391,  392,  490 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 
POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

PSC  201.  INTRODUCTION  TO  AMERICAN  POLITICS.  (3)  Role  of 
the  President,  Congress,  Supreme  Court  and  national  administrative 
agencies  in  the  American  political  system.  Relationship  between  the 
American  people  and  their  political  institutions  with  emphasis  upon 
political  culture,  the  electoral  process,  interest  groups,  political 
communication,  and  the  international  commitments  of  the  United 
States. 

PSC  202.  INTRODUCTION  TO  COMPARATIVE  POLITICS.  (3) 
Political  institutions  in  the  contemporary  world.  An  introduction  to  the 
concepts  of  government,  the  phenomena  of  conflict,  power,  order,  and 
authority  implicit  in  the  term  "government,"  as  well  as  the  various 
political  systems  and  structures  which  men  have  established. 

PSC  203.  INTRODUCTION  TO  INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS.  (3) 
Analysis  of  politics  among  nations:  material  and  psychological  sources  of 
national  power,  the  role  of  law,  force,  and  diplomacy  in  world  politics, 
problems  of  peace  and  disarmament,  and  international  organizations. 

American  Politics 

PSC  301.  POLITICAL  SOCIALIZATION.  (3)  The  study  of  the 
processes  by  which  the  political  culture  of  the  society  is  transmitted, 
formally  and  informally,  to  individual  members.  The  course  examines 
the  learning  process,  the  agents  of  socialization,  the  content  of  the 
learning,  and  the  consequences  of  political  socialization  for  the 
functioning  of  the  political  system. 

PSC  303.  PUBLIC  OPINION  AND  THE  MASS  MEDIA.  (3)  The 
nature  and  influence  of  public  opinion  and  the  effects  of  the  news  media 
of  communications  on  public  opinion  and  political  behavior.  The  course 
emphasizes  research  on  the  development  and  content  of  public  opinion 
and  social  psychological  studies  on  the  process  of  opinion  change. 
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PSC  307.  ETHNIC  POLITICS.  (3)  The  role  of  racial,  religious,  and 
nationality  groups  in  American  politics. 

PSC  309.  POLITICAL  PARTIES  AND  INTEREST  GROUPS.  (3) 
Analysis  of  the  role  played  by  political  parties  and  interest  groups  in  the 
American  political  system. 

PSC  311.  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  CONGRESS.  (3)  Analysis  of  the 
role  of  the  President  and  Congress  in  the  American  political  system,  and 
the  interrelationships  of  the  two  branches  in  the  policy-making  arena. 

PSC  313.  JUDICIAL  BEHAVIOR.  (3)  Survey  of  the  empirical 
studies  concerning  the  determinants  of  the  behavior  of  judges. 

PSC  315.  CIVIL  RIGHTS  AND  LIBERTIES.  (3)  An  analysis  of 
Supreme  Court  decisions  relating  to  civil  rights  and  liberties. 

PSC  317.  LAW  AND  SOCIETY.  (3)  A  study  of  the  relationship 
between  law  and  society. 

PSC  319.  STATE  POLITICS.  (3)  Comparative  analysis  of  the  fifty 
states  utilizing  socioeconomic  characteristics,  structural  traits,  and 
policy  outputs  as  the  primary  variables  of  interest. 

PSC  321.  URBAN  POLITICS.  (3)  Analysis  of  the  political  process  in 
the  nations's  metropolitan  areas  and  the  adjustments  and  responses  of 
the  U.S.  governmental  system  in  attempting  to  cope  with  the  urban 


PSC  322.  CONTEMPORARY  URBAN  PROBLEMS  AND  POLICIES. 
(3)  A  study  of  selected  urban  problems,  including  an  analysis  of  the 
causes  and  consequences  of  governmental  policies  designed  to  cope  with 
these  problems.  Topics  of  interest  would  include:  crime  and  law 
enforcement,  poverty  and  welfare,  urban  transportation,  education, 
pollution,  housing  and  redevelopment,  and  urban  revenue  and 
expenditure  patterns. 

PSC  496.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  AMERICAN  POLITICS.  (3)  An 
intensive  study  of  a  topic  in  American  politics.  Topics  chosen  may  vary 
from  semester  to  semester.  A  student  may  take  more  than  one  course 
under  this  number. 


Comparative  Politics  and  Area  Studies 

PSC  331.  THE  NATURE  OF  POLITICAL  CHANGE.  (3)  Com- 
parative study  of  political  change  with  reference  to  problems  of  reform, 
revolution,  and  nation-building. 

PSC  332.  THE  POLITICS  OF  MODERNIZATION  IN  WESTERN 
SOCIETIES.  (3)  An  examination  of  cultural  crises,  the  emergence  of  a 
counter-culture  and  the  development  of  new  forms  of  political  opposition 
within  western  industrial  societies.  Exploration  of  possible  societal 
forms  of  the  future,  including  the  post-welfare  state  and  western 
technocracy. 
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PSC  333.  ELITES  AND  COUNTER-ELITES  IN  ADVANCED 
SOCIETIES.  (3)  The  dynamics  of  the  relationship  between  elites  and 
counter-elites  at  advanced  levels  of  socio-political  development, 
particularly,  but  not  exclusively,  in  the  United  States,  Britain  and 
Sweden.  Emphasis  upon  cross-national  comparisons. 

PSC  334.  TOTALITARIANISM  AND  MASS  POLITICAL  MOVE- 
MENTS. (3)  Comparative  analysis  of  the  origins,  development, 
establishment  and  maintenance  processes  of  totalitarian  political 
systems,  including  fascism,  nazism  and  the  communist  systems.  The 
roles  of  the  political  cultures,  of  political  ideologies,  and  of  governmental 
institutions  within  these  processes. 

PSC  335.  POLITICAL  VIOLENCE.  (3)  This  course  is  designed  to 
address  four  questions:  (1)  What  is  political  violence?  (2)  Why  does  it 
occur?  (3)  What  is  its  relationship  to  other  political  processes?  (4)  What 
is  its  impact  on  society?  The  emphasis  of  this  course,  while  drawing  on 
examples  from  contemporary  American  and  foreign  scenes,  is  on 
examining  manifestations  of  violent  political  behavior,  such  as 
pathological  violence,  conspiratorial  violence,  collective  violence,  and 
governmental  violence. 

PSC  341.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  WESTERN 
EUROPE.  (3)  Comparative  analysis  of  selected  West  European 
governments  including  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy. 

PSC  345.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  THE  SOVIET 
UNION.  (3)  The  origins  of  the  Bolshevism  and  the  substance  and  role 
of  Marxist-Leninist  ideology.  The  structure  and  functions  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  (CPSU).  The  principles  of  Soviet 
politics  and  the  instruments  of  rule.  The  Soviet  political  system  in 
transition  and  its  relationship  to  world  communism. 

PSC  347.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  LATIN  AMERICA.  (3) 
Comparative  study  of  the  political  development  of  Latin  American 
political  systems  with  reference  to  selected  aspects  and  problems  of 
contemporary  politics  in  the  region. 

PSC  349.  GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS  OF  ASIA-DEMOCRATIC 
SYSTEMS.  (3)  Political  behavior  and  the  growth  of  democratic 
political  institutions  in  selected  Asian  states,  particularly  Japan. 
Emphasis  on  the  nature  of  political  change  and  political  process  -  political 
participation  and  recruitment,  political  socialization,  party  systems  and 
voting  behavior,  policy  formation.  Cross-national  comparison  with 
non-Asian  democratic  systems. 

PSC  497.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  COMPARATIVE  POLITICS.  An 
intensive  study  of  a  topic  in  comparative  politics.  Topics  chosen  may 
vary  from  semester  to  semester.  A  student  may  take  more  than  one 
course  under  this  number. 
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International  Relations 

PSC  353.  POLITICAL  FOUNDATIONS  OF  INTERNATIONAL 
ORDER.  (3)  The  structure,  processes,  and  problems  of  general  and 
regional  international  organizations,  and  the  origins  and  comtemporary 
role  of  international  law. 

PSC  357.  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY.  (3)  Systematic  study  of 
contemporary  American  foreign  policy-making. 

PSC  359.  SOVIET  FOREIGN  POLICY.  (3)  The  concepts,  content, 
and  evolution  of  Soviet  foreign  relations,  with  emphasis  upon  change  and 
continuity  in  Russian  and  Soviet  policies.  Contemporary  problems  of 
Soviet  diplomacy  with  other  world  powers  and  with  the 
Marxist-Leninist  nations  of  the  Communist  international  system. 

PSC  361.  PROBLEMS  OF  DEFENSE  AND  NATIONAL  SECURITY 
POLICY.  (3)  Investigates  major  concepts  of  war  and  the  problems  of 
arms  control,  escalation,  and  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Examines  trends  and  conditions  of  international  conflict,  technological 
change,  and  domestic  political  environments  as  they  relate  to  defense 
and  national  security. 


(3)  An  examination  of 
n  world  affairs,  both 


PSC  365.  EAST  ASIA  IN  WORLD  AFFAIRS, 
the  basic  factors  governing  East  Asia's  role 
traditionally  and  in  the  present  day. 

PSC  469.  SCOPE  AND  THEORY  IN  INTERNATIONAL  POLITICS. 
(3)  Prerequisite:  PSC  202  or  203.  Survey  of  major  theories  in  the  field, 
with  emphasis  on  contemporary,  empirically  based  approaches  to  theory 
building. 

PSC  498.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  INTERNATIONAL  RELA- 
TIONS. (3)  An  intensive  study  of  a  topic  in  international  relations. 
Topics  chosen  may  vary  from  semester  to  semester.  A  student  may  take 
more  than  one  course  under  this  number. 


Political  Theory 

PSC  371.  HISTORY  OF  CLASSICAL  POLITICAL  THOUGHT.  (3) 
Major  concepts  and  systems  of  political  thought  from  Plato  to  the 
seventeenth  century. 

PSC  373.  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  POLITICAL  THOUGHT.  (3) 
Major  concepts  and  systems  of  political  thought  from  the  seventeenth 
century  to  the  present. 


Public  Administration 

PSC  383.  ADMINISTRATIVE  BEHAVIOR.  (3)  The  role  of  the 
administrator  and  public  bureaucracy  in  modern  democratic  society. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  interplay  of  forces  created  by 
executives,  legislators,  political  parties  and  interest  groups. 
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PSC  387.  URBAN  ADMINISTRATION.  (3)  A  study  of  administra- 
tion in  the  context  of  the  urban  setting.  Attention  will  be  given  to  urban 
governmental  bureaucracies,  their  response  to  and  interaction  with 
their  environments,  and  their  roles  in  developing  urban  policy. 

PSC  499.  SELECTED  TOPICS  IN  PUBLIC  ADMINISTRATION.  (3) 
An  intensive  study  of  a  topic  in  public  administration.  Topics  chosen  may 
vary  from  semester  to  semester.  A  student  may  take  more  than  one 
course  under  this  number. 


Scope  and  Methods  of  Political  Science 

PSC  390.  POLITICAL  MEASUREMENT.  (3)  An  introduction  to  the 
use  of  quantitative  techniques  in  the  analysis  of  political  data.  The 
course  emphasizes  the  understanding  of  measurement  concepts,  and 
introduces  the  student  to  practical  applications  in  working  with 
quantitative  data. 

PSC  391.  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  (3) 
An  introduction  to  research  methods  in  political  science  to  include  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  following  topics:  philosophy  of  science  literature; 
the  place  of  research  methods  in  the  discipline  of  political  science; 
research  design;  research  strategies  and  techniques;  data  interpre- 
tation. 

PSC  490.  THE  SCOPE  OF  POLITICAL  SCIENCE.  (3)  Prere- 
quisites: Senior  standing  and  twelve  hours  of  political  science.  An 
inquiry  into  the  impact  of  behavioralism  on  the  theories  and  research  of 
political  science.  Review  of  past  and  present  trends  in  the  discipline. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

Chairman:  Associate  Professor  Grimsley 

Professors:  Diamant,  Schultz 

Associate  Professors:  Simono,  Sohn 

Assistant  Professors:  Calhoun,  Fernald,  Haskett,  Lamal, 

Long,  Maitland,  Schmidt,  Selby,  Toner,  Wachowiak,  Windholz 

Instructors:  Ford,  Wroten 

Lecturer:  Puttick 

Lecturers  (part-time):  Fernald,  Karras,  O'Connor,  Starnes 

A  major  in  psychology  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  29 
semester  hours  of  psychology  including  general  psychology  (101  and 
101L),  experimental  psychology  (240),  history  and  systems  of 
psychology  (461),  and  a  senior  seminar  (491,  492,  493,  494,  or  495). 
Courses  strongly  recommended  are  psychology  of  personality  (305), 
physiological  psychology  (451)  and  tests  and  measurements  (504). 

Other  course  requirements  for  majors  are  MAT  122  (elements  of 
statistics),  two  courses  from  the  subject  area  of  biology,  chemistry  and 
physics,  and  six  hours  of  social  science  exclusive  of  psychology. 
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Students  considering  graduate  work  are  strongly  urged  to  complete 
the  202  course  in  French,  German  or  Russian. 

Related  work  consists  of  18  semester  hours  which  are  to  be  arranged 
by  the  student  and  his  advisor.  Students  in  the  elementary  education 
program  may  use  the  education  sequence  as  related  work. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 

PSY  101.  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  A  survey  of  the  field 
including  such  topics  as  learning,  emotions,  motivation,  personality, 
psychological  testing,  and  abnormal  behavior.  Emphasis  on  psychology 
as  a  behavioral  science.  May  be  taken  with  or  without  the  lab.  All 
psychology  majors  and  those  who  wish  to  apply  this  course  as  partial 
fulfillment  of  the  university  science  requirement  must  take  PSY  101L 
during  the  same  semester  in  which  they  take  PSY  101. 


PSY  101L.  GENERAL  PSYCHOLOGY  LABORATORY.  (1)  One 
2-hour  laboratory  period  per  week.  An  introduction  to  laboratory 
equipment  and  procedures.  (May  not  be  taken  apart  from  the  lecture 
portion  of  PSY  101  except  by  psychology  majors  who  have  permission  of 
the  department.) 

PSY  202.  EDUCATIONAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  PSY  101  is 
suggested  prerequisite.  The  psychology  of  learning;  problems  related  to 
concept  formation  and  application  of  behavior  modification  techniques  to 
the  clasroom. 

PSY  203.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  ADJUSTMENT.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY 
101.  The  study  of  the  process  of  adjustment.  Primary  consideration 
given  to  motivation,  frustration  and  conflict,  adjustment  mechanisms, 
and  psychotherapy. 

PSY  210.  DEVELOPMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PSY  101.  A  detailed  discussion  of  the  principles  of  psychological  change 
from  infancy  to  old  age,  with  a  consideration  of  genetic,  physiological 
and  environmental  determinants. 

PSY  220.  CHILD  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  101. 
Psychological  development  in  infancy  and  childhood,  including  the 
development  of  learning,  thought,  language,  social  relations, 
intelligence,  and  morality.  Remedial  measures  suggested  in  dealing  with 
early  child  tendencies  which  might  otherwise  lead  to  severe  academic 
and  social  difficulties. 


PSY  230.  ADOLESCENT  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY 
101.  Developmental  and  psychological  characteristics  of  adolescence. 
Research  methods  and  familiarity  in  case  study  emphasized.  School  and 
personality  problems  studied. 

PSY  240.  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (4)  Prerequisite:  PSY 
101  and  101  Lab  and  Math  122.  An  introduction  to  the  experimental 
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approach  to  behavior  study,  including  experimental  design  and  the  use 
of  statistics  in  scientific  research.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  2-hour 
laboratory  period  a  week. 

PSY  303.  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  101.  The 
social  behavior  of  man.  Man's  behavior  in  relation  to  other  individuals, 
groups,  and  products  of  culture,  both  material  and  nonmaterial.  Group 
dynamics,  leadership,  the  nature  of  prejudice,  the  effects  of  mass 
communication,  public  opinion  are  some  of  the  topics  treated. 

PSY  305.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  PERSONALITY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PSY  101.  Current  personality  theories.  Consideration  given  to 
psychoanalytic,  physiological,  trait  and  factor,  the  perceptual 
viewpoints  in  the  light  of  contemporary  research. 

PSY  307.  ABNORMAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  101. 
A  history  of  psychopathology.  Case  studies,  differential  diagnosis, 
psychological  dynamics  of  abnormal  behavior,  including  theoretical, 
clinical,  and  experimental  contributions  in  the  field. 

PSY  310.  COMPARATIVE  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY 
101.  An  introduction  to  the  study  of  animal  and  human  behavior  from  a 
comparative  point  of  view.  Emphasis  on  the  classification  of  behavior 
patterns  as  well  as  the  origin  and  development  of  these  patterns. 

PSY  311.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  LEARNING.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY 
101.  (Completion  of  PSY  240  is  strongly  recommended.)  A  survey  of  the 
major  theories  and  empirical  findings  in  the  area  of  learning. 

PSY  312.  MOTIVATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  101.  (Completion  of 
PSY  240  is  strongly  recommended.)  A  study  of  the  current  theories  and 
research  in  the  area  of  human  and  animal  motivation. 

PSY  313.  SENSATION  AND  PERCEPTION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY 
101.  (Completion  of  PSY  240  is  strongly  recommended).  A  survey  of 
sensory  and  perceptual  processes,  including  such  topics  as 
psychophysics,  information  processing,  and  color  perception.. 

PSY  371.  INDUSTRIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  101. 
Psychological  theories  as  applied  to  industry  and  business.  Studies  in 
human  engineering  and  personal  problems. 

PSY  401.  TOPICS  IN  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent  of 
the  department.  Examination  of  special  psychological  topics.  May  be 
repeated  for  credit. 

PSY  420.  BEHAVIOR  MODIFICATION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  Consent 
of  the  Instructor.  Preference  is  given  to  Junior  and  Senior  psychology 
majors.  A  consideration  of  the  application  of  behavioral  principles  to 
human  behavior.  Topics  considered  include  positive  control,  aversive 
control,  modeling  and  vicarious  processes,  desensitization,  and  aversive 
counterconditioning.  Three  hours  involvement  per  week  in  an 
off-campus  facility  is  required.  A  paper  dealing  with  a  topic  selected  by 
the  student  is  required. 
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PSY  430.  HUMAN  COGNITIVE  PROCESSES.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
PSY  101.  (Completion  of  PSY  240  is  strongly  recommended.)  A  study  of 
the  processes  involved  in  such  complex  human  behaviors  as  language 
(acquisition  and  usage),  memory,  and  problem  solving.  Emphasis  will  be 
upon  experimental  findings  and  current  theories. 

PSY  451.  PSYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY 
101.  The  relationship  of  physiological  systems  to  integrated  behavior. 
Emphasis  on  neural  aspects  of  behavior  and  current  studies  in  reaction 
to  drug  and  other  stimuli. 

PSY  461.  HISTORY  AND  SYSTEMS  OF  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  PSY  101.  Influential  psychological  systems  and  their 
historical  antecedents.  Emphasis  on  Gestalt,  Psychoanalytic  and 
behavior  theory.  Evaluation  of  current  existential  influence. 

PSY  480.  RESEARCH  METHODS  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSY- 
CHOLOGY. (4)  Prerequisites:  PSY  101  and  permission  of  the 
Instructor.  An  introduction  to  current  laboratory  techniques  in 
physiological  psychology,  including  basic  surgeries,  lesioning, 
stimulation  and  histology.  Three  lecture  hours  and  one  2-hour  laboratory 
period  a  week. 

PSY  481.  PSYCHOLOGICAL  COUNSELING  AND  PSYCHO- 
THERAPY. (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY  101  and  PSY  307.  An  introduction 
to  the  major  theories  of  psychological  counseling  and  psychotherapy 
with  special  emphasis  on  individual  techniques  including  diagnosis. 

PSY  489.  PRACTICUM  IN  APPLIED  PSYCHOLOGY.  (1-4) 
Prerequisite:  Permission  of  the  department.  A  course  allowing  junior 
and  senior  students  the  opportunity  to  work  in  practical  settings  related 
to  psychology  under  the  supervision  of  a  faculty  member.  (May  be 
repeated  for  credit  with  departmental  permission). 

PSY  490.  INDIVIDUAL  RESEARCH.  (1-4)  Prerequisite:  Per- 
mission of  the  department.  A  course  allowing  the  Senior  psychology 
major  an  opportunity  to  initiate,  design,  and  conduct  an  original 
research  problem  in  his  area  of  interest.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

PSY  491.  SEMINAR  IN  HUMAN  ADAPTATION  AND  BEHAV- 
IOR. (3)  Prerequisite:  Senior  standing  and  permission  of  the 
instructor.  Intensive  reading  and  discussion  in  selected  areas  of 
psychology,  such  as  stress,  personality,  emotions  and  psychopathology. 

PSY  492.  SEMINAR  IN  SOCIAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
Permission  of  the  Instructor.  An  intensive  study  at  the  advanced  level  of 
topics  of  current  research  and  theoretical  interest  in  social  psychology. 

PSY  493.  SEMINAR  IN  PHYSIOLOGICAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  PSY  101  and  permission  of  the  Instructor.  An  intensive 
study  of  selected  topics  in  physiological  psychology,  such  as  psycho- 
pharmocology  and  neuro-physiological  basis  of  learning  and  memory. 
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PSY  494.  SEMINAR  IN  EXPERIMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3) 
Admission  by  consent  of  the  Instructor.  An  in-depth  examination  of  an 
area  of  current  concern  in  psychological  laboratory.  Each  semester  will 
have  a  different  focus  and  such  topics  as  discrimination  learning, 
memory,  experimental  analysis  of  behavior,  and  attention  will  alternate. 

PSY  495.  SEMINAR  IN  DEVELOPMENTAL  PSYCHOLOGY.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  PSY  101  and  permission  of  the  instructor.  This  seminar 
will  be  a  concentrated  examination  of  current  issues  and  research  in  a 
field  of  developmental  psychology.  Such  topics  as  the  concept  of 
development  in  historical  and  current  usage,  learning  (especially  in 
human  infants),  development  of  social  relations,  intelligence,  cognitive 
abilities,  and  the  acquisition  of  language  will  be  treated  in  detail. 

PSY  501.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  CHILDREN.  (3) 
Assessing  the  exceptional  child.  Emphasis  on  current  research  in  several 
diagnostic  categories. 

PSY  502.  ADJUSTMENT  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  DISADVAN- 
TAGED. (3)  A  seminar  concerned  with  such  issues  as  racial  attitudes, 
prejudice,  and  poverty.  Assigned  reading  and  discussion  deal  with  the 
application  of  psychological  principles  to  these  problems.  Contributing 
lecturers  with  professional  experience  with  problems  of  the 
disadvantaged  will  participate. 

PSY  503.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  MENTAL  RETARDATION.  (3)  An 
intensive  study  of  the  psychological  and  sociological  aspects  of  mental 
retardation  in  relation  to  adjustment  and  educational  development. 
Emphasis  on  current  research  and  diagnostic  categories. 

PSY  504.  TESTS  AND  MEASUREMENTS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  PSY 
101.  A  survey  of  psychological  and  educational  measurements  in  current 
use.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  on  structure,  administration,  and 
application  of  group  tests.  Individual  tests  such  as  Stanford-Binet,  WISC 
and  WAIS  will  be  reviewed. 

PSY  505.  ADVANCED  PERSONALITY  THEORY.  (3)  A  critical 
evaluation  of  the  major  personality  theories  including  an  extensive 
survey  of  current  research. 

PSY  514.  METHODS  OF  STUDENT  EVALUATION.  (3)  Prere- 
quisite: Permission  of  the  instructor.  A  practical  course  of  construction 
of  teacher-made  evaluation  procedures.  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  writing  and  item  analysis  of  essay  and  restricted-response 
achievement  tests. 

PSY  520.  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  THINKING.  (3)  The  study  of  theories 
of  learning,  thinking,  and  cognition,  especially  as  they  apply  to  the 
educational  process. 


SOCIOLOGY  AND  ANTHROPOLOGY 

Chairman:  Associate  Professor  Goodnight 
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Assistant  Professors:  Adams,  Bertoli,  Cook, 
Ferraro,  Forrest,  Lance,  Michalowski,  Rent, 

Shapiro,  Wilson 
Instructors:  Bonney,  Hayes,  Roberts,  Wolf 
Part-time  Lecturers:  Auerbach,  Frye 

A  major  in  sociology  leading  to  the  B.A.  degree  consists  of  (1)  a 
minimum  of  28  semester  hours  of  sociology  including  the  core  curriculum 
of  SOC  151,  152,  253,  354,  355,  and  456;  (2)  three  semester  hours  of  logic; 
(3)  three  semester  hours  of  statistics;  and  (4)  a  minimum  of  18  semester 
hours  of  related  work. 

Related  work  is  arranged  by  the  student  in  consultation  with  his 
adviser  and  may  consist  of  a  concentration  of  courses:  (1)  within  a  single 
discipline;  (2)  selected  from  two  complementary  disciplines:  or  (3) 
focused  upon  a  specific  topic.  Students  in  the  teacher  certification 
program  may  use  the  courses  in  the  professional  education  sequence  as 
their  related  work. 


COURSE  DESCRIPTIONS 
SOCIOLOGY 

Anthropology 

SOC  203.  CULTURAL  ANTHROPOLOGY.  (3)  Introduction  to  the 
origins  and  development  of  cultures,  their  structure  and  functioning  in 
primitive  and  the  simpler  modern  societies,  methods  of  cultural  analysis, 
and  theories  of  culture. 

SOC  210.  TOPICS  IN  REGIONAL  ETHNOGRAPHY.  (3)  Prere- 
quisite: introductory  anthropology.  Examination  of  ethnographic 
regions  of  the  world  selected  for  study  by  students  and  faculty  members. 
May  be  repeated  for  credit  as  the  topics  vary. 

SOC  211.  SUB-SAHARAN  AFRICAN  ETHNOGRAPHY.  (3)  Prere- 
quisite: introductory  anthropology.  Examination  of  traditional  social  and 
cultural  institutions  among  African  peoples  south  of  the  Sahara  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  analysis  of  traditional  economic,  political, 
religious,  and  kinship  institutions  and  their  structural  implications  for 
change. 


Applied  Sociology  and  Social  Work 

SOC  380.  FIELD  OF  SOCIAL  WORK.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
the  instructor.  Description  and  analysis  of  the  historical  development 
and  philosophy  of  social  work  and  the  operation  of  many  specialized 
social  services  in  contemporary  society.  (Does  not  satisfy  the  general 
degree  requirements  for  social  science.) 

SOC  481.  METHODS  OF  SOCIAL  WORK.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC 
380.  Introduction  to  theories  and  principles  of  methods  used  in  working 
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with  individuals,  groups  and  communities  in  correctional,  medical, 
psychiatric  and  other  settings  utilizing  recent  literature  and  case 
materials.  (Does  not  satisfy  the  general  degree  requirements  for  social 
science.) 

SOC  485.  APPLIED  SOCIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  355  or 
consent  of  the  instructor.  Exploration  of  the  role  of  sociologists  in  law 
and  law  enforcement,  medicine,  social  work  and  social  welfare, 
management,  the  military  establishment,  community  development! 
foreign  policy,  the  development  of  developing  countries,  urban  poverty 
and  planning,  and  the  educational  system.  Emphasis  on  the  adaptation  of 
sociological  research  methods  and  theory  to  temporal  and  other 
limitations  imposed  by  the  special  characteristics  of  applied  research. 

Sociology 

SOC  151.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY  I.  (3)  Introduction  to 
sociology  as  a  discipline,  the  sociological  perspective,  and  the  process  of 
sociological  inquiry  emphasizing  fundamental  concepts,  principles,  and 
procedures. 

SOC  152.  INTRODUCTION  TO  SOCIOLOGY  II.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
SOC  151.  Designed  primarily  for  sociology  majors.  Survey  of  current 
theoretical  and  methodological  viewpoints  in  sociology  and  the 
applications  of  principles  and  procedures  to  selected  content  areas  and 
issues  in  the  ongoing  process  of  sociological  inquiry. 

SOC  232.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  THE  FAMILY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC 
151.  Description  and  anlaysis  of  the  family  as  a  social  institution  with 
special  reference  to  historical  and  cross-cultural  perspectives  and  the 
impact  of  social  change  on  the  family  and  its  interrelations  with  other 
institutions. 

SOC  253.  EVOLUTION  OF  SOCIOLOGICAL  INQUIRY.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  SOC  151-152  or  the  equivalent.  Examination  of  the  origins 
and  evolution  of  fundamental  sociological  concepts,  theories,  and 
research  procedures  and  their  contributions  to  sociological  inquiry. 

SOC  271.     SOCIAL  PROBLEMS.     (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151.  Analysis 
of  contemporary  social  problems  and  their  consequences  for  mankind 
with  special  emphasis  upon  the  problems  of  American  society. 

SOC  310.  AMERICAN  MINORITY  GROUPS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC 
151.  Analysis  of  the  relations  between  dominant  and  minority  groups  in 
American  society  with  special  emphasis  on  the  establishment, 
maintenance,  and  decline  of  dominance  involving  racial,  ethnic,  and 
religious  minorities. 

SOC  321.  HUMAN  ECOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151. 
Examination  of  the  patterns  and  principles  of  societal  adjustments  to  the 
physical  environment,  the  distribution  of  communities  and  institutions, 
and  the  dynamics  of  ecological  change. 
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SOC  322.  POPULATION  ANALYSIS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151. 
Analysis  of  patterns  of  human  behavior  and  ideologies  which  influence 
the  number,  distribution,  and  composition  of  population  and  the  effect  of 
population  characteristics  and  changes  upon  society. 

SOC  324.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  THE  COMMUNITY.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
SOC  151.  Analysis  of  the  concept  of  community,  methods  for  delineating 
and  describing  the  dimensions  of  community,  and  examination  of 
planned  and  unplanned  community  change. 

SOC  325.  URBAN  SOCIOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151. 
Examination  of  the  origin  and  development  of  cities,  the  ecological  and 
social  structure  of  city  and  region,  the  nature  and  functioning  of  urban 
institutions,  and  the  process  of  urban  decay  and  renewal. 

SOC  343.  SOCIAL  MOVEMENTS.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151. 
Analysis  of  collective  behavior  with  emphasis  on  the  ideology, 
development;  and  organization  of  movements  seeking  or  resisting 
change  in  the  social  order. 

SOC  354.  SOCIOLOGICAL  INQUIRY:  THEORIES  AND  THEIR 
CONSTRUCTION.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  253  and  three  semester 
hours  of  logic.  Systematic  analysis  of  competing  and  complementary 
theories  in  contemporary  sociology  and  the  acquisition  and  application  of 
the  basic  skills  of  theory  construction. 

SOC  355.  SOCIOLOGICAL  INQUIRY:  METHODS  OF  VERIFI- 
CATION. (4)  Prerequisite:  SOC  354  and  three  semester  hours  of 
statistics,  or  consent  of  the  instructor.  Examination  and  application  of 
research  principles  and  techniques  for  the  verification  of  sociological 
propositions,  including  the  formulation  of  the  problem,  the  design  of  the 
research,  and  the  collection,  analysis  and  interpretation  of  the  data. 
Three  hours  of  lecture-discussion  and  a  laboratory  period  of  two  hours 
each  week. 

SOC  361.  SOCIALIZATION  AND  SOCIETY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC 
151.  Analysis  of  the  process  of  socialization  and  social  interaction  and  the 
sociocultural  dimension  of  personality. 

SOC  362.  SOCIAL  CONTROL.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151.  Analysis 
of  the  relation  of  social  norms  to  conforming  and  deviant  behavior  with 
special  attention  to  public  opinion,  propaganda,  and  other  techniques  of 
social  control. 

SOC  372.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  DEVIANT  BEHAVIOR.  (3)  Prerequisite: 
SOC  151 .  Examination  of  the  forms,  causes,  consequences,  and  control  of 
deviant  behavior. 

SOC  373.  JUVENILE  DELIQUENCY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  SOC  151. 
Analysis  of  juvenile  crime  in  relation  to  family,  peer  group,  community, 
and  institutional  structures  with  special  attention  to  theories  of 
delinquency  and  agencies  of  delinquency  control  and  treatment. 
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SOC  411.  SOCIAL  STRATIFICATION:  POWER,  PRIVILEGES, 
AND  PRESTIGE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  introductory  sociology  and  consent 
of  the  instructor.  Cross-cultural  and  comparative  analysis  of  the 
distributive  system  of  societies  focusing  upon  the  explanation  of 
inequality  among  societies  and  the  variations  in  power,  privilege,  and 
prestige. 

SOC  413.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  WORK,  OCCUPATIONS,  AND  PRO- 
FESSIONS. (3)  Prerequisite:  introductory  sociology  and  consent  of  the 
instructor.  Analysis  of  occupational  and  professional  socialization  and 
roles;  career  patterns  and  professional  ideologies;  and  occupational 
structure  and  change. 

SOC  415.  SOCIOLOGY  OF  COMPLEX  ORGANIZATION.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  Introductory  sociology  and  consent  of  the  instructor. 
Analysis  of  the  structure  and  dynamics  of  complex  organizations  with 
special  attention  to  rationalization  through  bureaucracy  and  the 
mechanisms  of  change. 

SOC  432.  SEMINAR  IN  CONTEMPORARY  AMERICAN  FAMILY 
SYSTEMS.  (3)  Prerequisites:  Introductory  sociology  and  consent  of 
instructor.  Analysis  of  the  development  of  modern  American  family 
systems,  their  relationship  to  American  society,  and  their  contributions 
to  personality  development  with  special  emphasis  on  conceptual 
frameworks  for  family  analysis. 

SOC  456.  SEMINAR  IN  ADVANCED  SOCIOLOGICAL  INQUIRY.  (3) 
Prerequisite:  SOC  355.  Synthesis  and  utilization  of  basic  sociological 
principles  and  techniques  in  supervised  independent  theorization  and 
verification,  including  the  presentation  of  projects  to  seminar  members 
and  departmental  faculty  for  evaluation  and  criticism. 

SOC  473.  CRIMINOLOGY.  (3)  Prerequisite:  introductory  sociology 
and  consent  of  instructor.  Analysis  of  sociological  and  psychological 
research  pertaining  to  crime  and  crime  statistics  including  historical  and 
contemporary  theories  of  criminal  behavior  and  modern  trends  in 
criminal  law  and  corrections. 

SOC  490.  TOPICS  IN  SOCIOLOGY.  (1-3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of 
the  department.  Examination  of  specialized  sociological  topics  selected 
by  students  and  faculty.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

SOC  495.  DIRECTED  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY.  (1-4)  Prerequisite: 
consent  of  the  department.  Supervised  investigation  of  a  sociological 
problem  of  special  interest  to  the  student.  May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

SOC  557.  ADVANCED  GENERAL  SOCIOLOGY  I:  SOCIAL 
STRUCTURE.  (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department. 
Systematic  examination  of  theories  and  principles  of  social  structure  and 
organization  with  special  emphasis  on  role  and  systems  analysis  and  the 
segmentation  and  integration  of  society. 

SOC  558.  ADVANCED  GENERAL  SOCIOLOGY  II:  SOCIO- 
CULTURAL  CHANGE.     (3)  Prerequisite:  consent  of  the  department. 
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Systematic  examination  of  the  principal  theories  and  principles  of  socio- 
cultural  change  with  special  emphasis  on  the  evolutionary  development 
of  societal  types,  industrialization  and  urbanization  of  American  society, 
and  transition  of  developing  countries. 
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PROFESSORSHIPS 

The  American  Credit  Corporation  Professorships  in  Business  Admin- 
istration were  established  by  the  American  Credit  Foundation  of  North 
Carolina,  Inc.  The  Foundation  approved  a  statement  of  intent  in 
January,  1967  to  contribute  $100,000  to  be  paid  over  a  period  of  ten 
years  and  to  be  used  for  the  presentation  of  a  salary  supplement  or 
supplements  to  a  distinguished  member  or  members  of  the  faculty  of  the 
College  of  Business  Administration,  who  will  be  known  as  American 
Credit  Corporation  Professors  of  Business  Administration. 

The  Robert  Lee  Bailey  Professorship  in  History  was  established  in 
December,  1965  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanford  V.  Davenport  to  honor  and 
reward  excellence  in  teaching  by  a  gift  in  memory  of  her  brother, 
Lieutenant  Robert  Lee  Bailey  of  the  10th  Armored  Division  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  who  was  killed  in  Germany  on  March  22, 1945,  near  the  end  of  the 
conflict  in  Europe.  Born  on  April  21,  1914,  in  Concord,  he  attended 
Davidson  College,  and  before  the  war  was  associated  with  Broyhill 
Furniture  Company. 

The  Celanese  Professor  of  Engineering  is  a  distinguished  professor- 
ship in  the  College  of  Engineering,  which  has  its  salary  supplemented  by 
part  of  the  income  from  the  rental  of  a  building  donated  by  the  Celanese 
Corporation  and  valued  at  more  than  one  million  dollars. 

The  Rush  S.  Dickson  Professorships  in  Finance  were  established  in 
memory  of  the  late  Rush  S.  Dickson  of  Charlotte.  The  professorships  are 
made  possible  through  the  generous  gifts  and  pledges,  totaling  $100,000 
by  the  Dickson  Foundation  of  Mount  Holly  and  the  Rush  S.  Dickson 
Family  Foundation  of  Charlotte.  Mr.  Dickson  established  both 
foundations.  The  net  income  from  the  gifts  is  used  for  the  payment  of  a 
salary  supplement  or  supplements  to  a  distinguished  member  or 
members  of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Business  Administration  in  the 
field  of  finance. 

The  Frank  Porter  Graham  Professorship  in  Black  Studies  was 
established  by  Miss  Alice  Lindsay  Tate  in  honor  of  the  former  president 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  United  States  Senator  and  United 
Nations  Mediator.  The  new  income  from  the  professorship  fund  will  be 
used  as  a  salary  supplement  to  a  distinguished  member  or  members  of 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte. 

The  Charles  H.  Stone  Fund  was  given  by  Mrs.  Stone  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  a  pioneer  in  the  chemical  and  dyestuff  industry  in  the  South. 
The  grant  is  dedicated  to  perpetuating  the  memory  of  Mr.  Stone  and 
assuring  the  high  quality  of  chemistry  instruction  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte.  The  net  income  is  used  for  the  payment  of  a 
salary  supplement  to  a  distinguished  member  or  members  of  the 
chemistry  faculty,  who  are  designated  as  "Charles  H.  Stone  Professors 
of  Chemistry."  Before  World  War  I  Mr.  Stone  was  employed  by  a 
German  chemical  company,  and  later  he  formed  his  own  company  in 
Charlotte  and  operated  it  until  1937  when  it  was  purchased  by  American 
Cyanamid  Company.  Mr.  Stone  remained  active  with  the  company  until 
his  retirement  in  1947.  He  died  October  20,  1963. 
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NCNB  AWARDS 

The  generosity  of  the  North  Carolina  National  Bank  has  made  possible 
the  NCNB  Awards  established  for  the  purpose  of  recognizing  and 
honoring  members  of  the  faculty  for  distinguished  service.  The  NCNB 
Awards  initially  are  used  to  reward  excellence  in  teaching  by  members 
of  the  faculty  or  to  honor  faculty  members  for  distinguished  research  and 
scholarly  writing  or  devoted  and  sacrificial  service  to  the  University  and 
to  mankind. 


THE  FOUNDA  TION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHARLOTTE 

The  Foundation  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte  was 
founded  in  1960  and  has  had  from  its  inception  the  goal  of  undergirding 
the  University  and  assisting  it  in  the  quest  for  excellence.  To  accomplish 
its  goals,  the  Foundation  invites  private  sources  to  contribute  so  that 
needs  unmet,  or  inadequately  provided  for  through  state  funds,  may  be 
met.  The  Celanese  Corporation  of  America  and  the  Celanese  Fibers 
Company  presented  a  gift  in  July,  1963,  of  a  manufacturing  plant  at 
Burlington,  North  Carolina,  valued  at  $1,150,000.  The  income  derived 
from  the  rental  of  this  plant  is  used  to  supplement  the  salaries  of 
members  of  the  faculty  who  teach  chemistry,  engineering,  mathematics, 
physics  and  related  subjects. 

Patrons  of  Excellence  is  a  program  established  by  the  Foundation  o  f 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte,  with  the  primary  initial 
objective  of  supplementing  the  salaries  of  distinguished  faculty 
members.  Under  the  program  Patrons  pledge  a  minimum  of  $1,000  a 
year  for  a  period  of  ten  years  or  may  make  a  donation  of  at  least  $10,000 
at  one  time.  Patrons  of  Excellence  now  number  156.  The  Foundation 
continues  to  seek  additonal  Patrons. 
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UNIVERSITY  REGULATIONS 
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THE  EXPECTATION  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

The  University  expects  from  its  students  a  decent  respect  for  other 
human  beings,  a  regard  for  the  law  and  a  willingness  to  embrace 
membership  in  an  academic  community. 

Some  regulations  are  always  necessary  in  a  society  of  men  and 
women.  It  is  the  intent  of  the  University  to  keep  the  number  of  such 
regulations  at  a  minimum  and  to  depend  rather  upon  the  acceptance  on 
the  part  of  each  individual  of  his  responsibility  as  a  member  of  the 
University. 


POLICIES,  PROCEDURES,  AND  DISCWLINARY  ACTIONS 
IN  CASES  OF  DISRUPTION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  PROCESS 

The  policies,  procedures  and  disciplinary  actions  which  will  be  fol- 
lowed in  cases  of  disruption  of  the  educational  process  are  set  forth  in  a 
statement  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte. 


The  text  of  the  statement  is  as  follows: 


Section  1.  Policies  Relating  to  Disruptive  Conduct 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  has  long  honored  the  right  of  free 
discussion  and  expression,  peaceful  picketing  and  demonstrations,  the 
right  to  petition  and  peaceably  to  assemble.  That  these  rights  are  a  part 
of  the  fabric  of  this  institution  is  not  questioned.  They  must  remain 
secure.  It  is  equally  clear,  however,  that  in  a  community  of  learning 
willful  disruption  of  the  educational  process,  destruction  of  property, 
and  interference  with  the  rights  of  other  members  of  the  community 
cannot  be  tolerated.  Accordingly,  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the  University 
to  deal  with  any  such  disruption,  destruction  or  interference  promptly 
and  effectively,  but  also  fairly  and  impartially  without  regard  to  race, 
religion,  sex  or  political  beliefs. 


Section  2.  Definition  of  Disruptive  Conduct 

(a)  Any  faculty  member  (the  term  "faculty  member,"  wherever  used 
in  this  statement,  shall  include  regular  faculty  members,  full-time 
instructors,  lecturers,  and  all  other  persons  exempt  from  the  North 
Carolina  State  Personnel  System  [Chapter  126  of  the  General  Statutes 
as  amended]  who  receive  compensation  for  teaching,  or  other 
instructional  functions,  or  research  at  the  University),  any  graduate 
student  engaged  in  the  instructional  program,  or  any  student  who,  with 
the  intent  to  obstruct  or  disrupt  any  normal  operation  or  function  of  the 
University  or  any  of  its  component  institutions,  engages,  or  incites 
others  to  engage,  in  individual  or  collective  conduct  which  destroys  or 
significantly  damages  any  University  property,  or  which  impairs  or 
threatens  impairment  of  the  physical  well-being  of  any  member  of  the 
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University  community,  or  which,  because  of  its  violent,  forceful, 
threatening  or  intimidating  nature  or  because  it  restrains  freedom  of 
lawful  movement,  otherwise  prevents  any  member  of  the  University 
community  from  conducting  his  normal  activities  within  the  University, 
shall  be  subject  to  prompt  and  appropriate  disciplinary  action,  which 
may  include  suspension,  expulsion,  discharge  or  dismissal  from  the 
University. 

The  following,  while  not  intended  to  be  exclusive,  illustrate  the 
offenses  encompassed  herein,  when  done  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing 
or  disrupting  any  normal  operation  or  function  of  the  University  or  any 
of  its  component  institutions:  (1)  occupation  of  any  University  building 
or  part  thereof  with  intent  to  deprive  others  of  its  normal  use;  (2) 
blocking  the  entrance  or  exit  of  any  University  building  or  corridor  or 
room  therein  with  intent  to  deprive  others  of  lawful  access  to  or  from,  or 
use  of,  said  building  or  corridor  or  room;  (3)  setting  fire  to  or  by  any 
other  means  destroying  or  substantially  damaging  any  University 
building  or  property,  or  the  property  of  others  on  University  premises; 
(4)  any  possession  or  display  of,  or  attempt  or  threat  to  use,  for  any 
unlawful  purpose,  any  weapon,  dangerous  instrument,  explosive,  or 
inflammable  material  in  any  University  building  or  on  any  University 
campus;  (5)  prevention  of,  or  attempt  to  prevent  by  physical  act,  the 
attending,  convening,  continuation  or  orderly  conduct  of  any  University 
class  or  activity  or  of  any  lawful  meeting  or  assembly  in  any  University 
building  or  on  any  University  campus;  and  (6)  blocking  normal 
pedestrian  or  vehicular  traffic  on  or  into  any  University  campus. 

(b)  Any  person  engaged  in  the  instructional  program  who  fails  or 
refuses  to  carry  out  validly  assigned  duties,  with  the  intent  to  obstruct 
or  disrupt  any  normal  operation  or  function  of  the  University  or  any  of 
its  component  institutions,  shall  be  subject  to  prompt  and  appropriate 
disciplinary  action  under  this  policy  if  (but  only  if)  his  status  is  such  that 
he  is  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  any  Trustee  or  Board  of  Governors 
policies  governing  suspension  and  discharge  of  faculty  members. 


Section  3.  Responsibilities  of  Chancellors 

(a)  When  any  Chancellor  has  cause  to  believe  that  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  policy  have  been  violated,  he  shall  forthwith 
investigate  or  cause  to  be  investigated  the  occurrence,  and  upon 
identification  of  the  parties  involved  shall  promptly  determine  whether 
any  charge  is  to  be  made  with  respect  thereto. 

(b)  If  he  decides  that  a  charge  is  to  be  made,  he  shall,  within  thirty  (30) 
days  after  he  has  information  as  to  the  identity  of  the  alleged 
perpetrator  of  the  offense  but  in  no  event  more  than  twelve  (12)  months 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  alleged  offense,  (i)  refer  the  case  to  the 
appropriate  existing  University  judicial  body,  or  (ii)  refer  the  matter  to  a 
Hearing  Committee  drawn  from  a  previously  selected  Hearings  Panel 
which,  under  this  option,  is  required  to  implement  action  for  violation  of 
Section  2  (a)  or  (b)  of  this  statement.  If  the  case  is  referred  to  an  existing 
University  judicial  body  under  (i)  above,  the  procedural  rules  of  that 
body  shall  be  followed,  and  subsections  (c)  through  (f)  below  shall  not  be 
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applicable.  If  the  matter  is  referred  to  a  Hearing  Committee  under  (ii) 
above,  the  procedural  rules  prescribed  in  subsections  (c)  through  (f) 
below  shall  be  followed. 

(c)  The  accused  shall  be  given  written  notice  by  personal  service  or 
registered  mail,  return  receipt  requested,  stating: 

(1)  The  specific  violations  of  this  policy  with  which  the  accused  is 
charged. 

(2)  The  designated  time  and  place  of  the  hearing  on  the  charge  by  the 
Hearing  Committee,  which  time  shall  be  not  earlier  than  seven  (7) 
nor  later  than  ten  (10)  days  following  receipt  of  the  notice. 

(3)  That  the  accused  shall  be  entitled  to  the  presumption  ol  innocence 
until  found  guilty,  the  right  to  retain  counsel,  the  right  to  present 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  and  other  evidence,  the  right  to  cross- 
examine  all  witnesses  against  him,  the  right  to  examine  all 
documents  and  demonstrative  evidence  adverse  to  him,  and  the 
right  to  transcript  of  the  proceedings  of  the  hearing. 

(d)  The  Hearing  Committee  shall  determine  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
the  accused.  If  the  person  charged  is  found  guilty,  the  Hearing 
Committee  shall  recommend  to  the  Chancellor  such  discipline  as  said 
body  determines  to  be  appropriate.  After  considering  such 
recommendation  the  Chancellor  shall  prescribe  such  discipline  as  he 
deems  proper.  In  any  event,  whether  the  person  is  found  guilty  or  not 
guilty,  a  written  report  shall  be  made  by  the  Chancellor  to  the  President 
within  ten  (10)  days. 

(e)  Any  person  found  guilty  shall  have  ten  (10)  days  after  notice  of 
such  finding  in  which  to  appeal  to  the  President  of  the  University.  Such 
an  appeal  if  taken  shall  be  upon  the  grounds  set  forth  in  Section  5. 

(f)  Any  accused  person  who,  without  good  cause,  shall  fail  to  appear  at 
the  time  and  place  for  the  hearing  of  his  case  by  the  Hearing  Committee 
shall  be  suspended  indefinitely  or  discharged  from  University 
employment. 

(g)  A  Chancellor,  unless  so  ordered  or  otherwise  prevented  by  court, 
shall  not  be  precluded  from  carrying  out  his  duties  under  this  policy  by 
reason  of  any  pending  action  in  any  State  or  Federal  court.  Should  a 
delay  occur  in  prosecuting  the  charge  against  the  accused  because  the 
accused  or  witnesses  that  may  be  necessary  to  a  determination  of  the 
charge  are  involved  in  State  or  Federal  court  actions,  the  time 
limitations  set  forth  above  in  this  Section  3  shall  not  apply. 

(h)  Conviction  in  any  State  or  Federal  court  shall  not  preclude  the 
University  or  any  of  its  officers  from  exercising  disciplinary  action  in  any 
offense  referred  to  in  this  policy. 

(i)  Nothing  contained  in  this  policy  shall  preclude  the  President  or  any 
Chancellor  from  taking  any  other  steps,  including  injunctive  relief  or 
other  legal  action,  which  he  may  deem  advisable  to  protect  the  best 
interests  of  the  University. 
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Section  4.  Aggravated  Acts  or  Threatened  Repetition  of  Acts 

(a)  The  Chancellor  of  each  of  the  component  institutions  of  the 
University  shall  appoint  an  Emergency  Consultative  Panel  which  shall 
be  composed  of  not  less  than  three  (3)  nor  more  than  five  (5)  faculty 
members  and  not  less  than  three(3)  nor  more  than  five  (5)  students  who 
shall  be  available  to  advise  with  the  Chancellor  in  any  emergency.  No 
member  of  such  Panel  shall  serve  for  more  than  one  (1)  year  unless  he  be 
reappointed  by  the  Chancellor.  The  Chancellor  may  make  appointments, 
either  temporary  or  for  a  full  year,  to  fill  any  vacancies  which  may  exist 
on  the  Panel. 

(b)  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Chancellor,  there  is  clear  and  convincing 
evidence  that  a  person  has  committed  any  of  the  acts  prohibited  under 
this  policy  which,  because  of  the  aggravated  character  or  probable 
repetition  of  such  act  or  acts,  necessitates  immediate  action  to  protect 
the  University  from  substantial  interference  with  any  of  its  orderly 
operations  or  functions,  or  to  prevent  threats  to  or  acts  which  endanger 
life  or  property,  the  Chancellor,  with  the  concurrence  as  hereinafter 
provided  of  the  Emergency  Consultative  Panel  established  pursuant  to 
(a)  above,  may  forthwith  suspend  such  person  from  the  University  tnd 
bar  him  from  the  University  campus;  provided,  however,  that  in  the 
event  of  such  suspension  the  person  suspended  shall  be  given  written 
notice  of  the  reason  for  his  suspension,  whether  personally  or  by 
registered  mail  addressed  to  his  last  known  addresses,  and  shall  be 
afforded  a  prompt  hearing,  which,  if  requested,  shall  be  commenced 
within  ten  (10)  days  of  the  suspension.  Except  for  purposes  of  attending 
personally  any  hearings  conducted  under  this  policy,  the  bar  against  the 
appearance  of  the  accused  on  the  University  campus  shall  remain  in 
effect  until  final  judgment  has  been  rendered  in  his  case  and  all  appellant 
proceedings  have  been  concluded,  unless  such  restriction  is  earlier  lifted 
by  written  notice  from  the  Chancellor. 

(c)  A  quorum  of  the  Emergency  Consultative  Panel  provided  for  in  (a) 
above  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  four  (4)  of  its  members,  and  the 
required  concurrence  shall  have  been  obtained  if  a  majority  of  such 
quorum  shall  indicate  their  concurrence.  The  Chancellor  shall  meet 
personally  with  members  of  such  Panel  at  the  time  he  seeks 
concurrence,  if  it  is  feasible  to  do  so.  However,  if  the  circumstances  are 
such  that  the  Chancellor  deems  it  not  to  be  feasible  to  personally 
assemble  such  members,  then  he  may  communicate  with  them  or  the 
required  number  of  them  individually  by  telephone  or  by  such  other 
means  as  he  may  choose  to  employ,  in  which  event  he  may  proceed  as 
provided  in  (b)  above  after  the  required  majority  of  such  members  have 
communicated  their  concurrence  to  him. 

(d)  In  the  Chancellor's  absence  or  inability  to  act,  the  President  may 
exercise  the  powers  of  the  Chancellor  specified  in  this  Section  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  could  the  Chancellor  but  for  such 
absence  or  inability  to  act. 
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Section  5.  Right  of  Appeal 

Any  person  found  guilty  of  violating  the  provisions  of  this  policy  by 
the  Hearing  Committee  referred  to  in  Section  3  shall  have  the  right  to 
appeal  the  finding  and  the  discipline  imposed  upon  him  to  the  President 
of  the  University.  Any  such  appeal  shall  be  in  writing,  shall  be  based 
solely  upon  the  record,  and  shall  be  limited  to  one  or  more  of  the 
following  grounds. 

(1)  That  the  finding  is  not  supported  by  substantial  evidence; 

(2)  That  a  fair  hearing  was  not  accorded  the  accused;  or 

(3)  That  the  discipline  imposed  was  excessive  or  inappropriate. 

It  shall  be  the  responsibility  of  the  President  to  make  prompt 
disposition  of  all  such  appeals,  and  his  decision  shall  be  rendered  within 
thirty  (30)  days  after  receipt  of  the  complete  record  on  appeal. 

Section  6.  No  Amnesty 

No  administrative  official,  faculty  member,  or  student  of  the 
University  shall  have  authority  to  grant  amnesty  or  to  make  any 
promise  as  to  prosecution  or  non-prosecution  in  any  court,  State  or 
Federal,  or  before  any  student,  faculty,  administrative,  or  Trustee 
committee  to  any  person  charged  with  or  suspected  of  violating  Section  2 
(a)  or  (b). 


Section  7.  Publication 

The  provisions  of  this  policy  shall  be  given  wide  dissemination  in  such 
manner  as  the  President  or  Chancellors  may  deem  advisable,  and  shall 
be  printed  in  the  official  catalogs  which  may  be  issued  by  each 
component  institution  of  the  University. 


FIREARMS  AND  OTHER  WEAPONS  PROHIBITED 

An  act  to  protect  persons  on  the  property  of  any  public  or  private 
educational  institution  from  persons  carrying  firearms  or  other  weapons 
was  enacted  by  the  1971  General  Assembly.  This  act,  which  is  in  full 
force  and  effect  on  the  UNC  campus,  is  a  follows: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  possess,  or  carry,  whether 
openly  or  concealed,  any  gun,  rifle,  dynamite  cartridge,  bomb,  grenade, 
mine,  powerful  explosive  as  defined  in  G.S.  14-284.1,  bowie  knife, 
blackjack,  metallic  knuckles  or  any  other  weapon  of  like  kind,  not  used 
solely  for  instructional  or  school  sanctioned  ceremonial  purposes,  in  any 
public  or  private  school  building  or  bus,  on  any  public  or  private  school 
campus,  grounds,  recreation  area,  athletic  field,  or  other  property 
owned,  used  or  operated  by  any  board  of  education,  school,  college,  or 
university  board  of  trustees  or  directors  for  the  administration  of  any 
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public  or  private  educational  institution.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Section 
a  self-opening  or  switch-blade  knife  is  defined  as  a  knife  containing  a 
blade  or  blades  which  open  automatically  by  the  release  of  a  spring  or  a 
similar  contrivance,  and  the  above  phrase  "weapon  of  like  kind"  includes 
razors  and  razor  blades  (except  solely  for  personal  shaving)  and  any 
sharp  pointed  or  edged  instrument  except  unaltered  nail  files  and  clips 
and  tools  used  solely  for  preparation  of  food,  instruction  and 
maintenance.  This  Section  shall  not  apply  to  the  following  persons: 
Officers  and  enlisted  personnel  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States 
when  in  discharge  of  their  official  duties  as  such  and  acting  under  orders 
requiring  them  to  carry  arms  or  weapons,  civil  officers  of  the  United 
States  while  in  the  discharge  of  their  official  duties,  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  militia  and  the  national  guard  when  called  into  actual  service, 
officers  of  the  State,  or  of  any  county,  city,  or  town,  charged  with  the 
execution  of  the  laws  of  the  State  when  acting  in  the  discharge  of  their 
official  duties,  any  pupils  who  are  members  of  the  Reserve  Officer 
Training  Corps  and  who  are  required  to  carry  arms  or  weapons  in  the 
discharge  of  their  official  class  duties. 

Any  person  violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Court  by  fine  or  imprisonment  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment,  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  fine  or  six 
months  imprisonment. 


ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES 

State  law  regulates  the  possession  and  use  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
Excessive  and/or  inappropriate  uses,  as  defined  by  State  law,  are 
punishable  by  criminal  penalty.  Also,  because  the  University  community 
presents  a  separate  and  special  context  in  which  an  environment 
compatible  with  academic  endeavors  must  be  preserved,  additional 
University  regulation  of  the  possession  and  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  on 
campus  is  necessary  and  proper. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  authorized  the 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  or  his  delegate,  to  represent  the  Trustees 
with  respect  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  It  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Chancellor  or  his  delegate  to  adopt  and  enforce 
regulations  covering  the  possession  and  use  of  alcoholic  beverages  on  the 
campus  of  the  University. 


DRUG  ABUSE 

The  illicit  and  improper  use  of  certain  drugs  (for  example,  cannabis, 
amphetamines,  barbiturates,  opiates,  and  hallucinogenic  drugs)  is 
incompatible  with  personal  welfare  and  the  pursuit  of  academic 
excellence  and  will  not  be  tolerated  by  the  University.  Furthermore,  the 
illicit  possession  or  transfer  of  these  drugs  is  a  State  and/or  Federal 
offense  and  the  University  will  cooperate  fully  with  appropriate 
authorities  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law. 
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The  fundamental  concern  and  responsibility  of  the  University  relative 
to  the  abuser  of  drugs  is  constructive  rehabilitation.  Within  the 
limitations  imposed  by  law,  (Chapter  90,  Section  111.3,  and  Section 
113.6,  Narcotic  Drug  Act,  for  example)  the  University  will  promote  a 
program  of  education  and  encourage  medical  consultation  in  order  to 
meet  this  responsibility.  But  it  will  act  firmly  through  formal 
disciplinary  procedures  to  control  drug  abuse  in  those  instances  where 
these  measures  prove  insufficient. 

Disciplinary  action  relative  to  drug  abuse  in  the  University  will  be 
administered  by  the  University  Discipline  Committee. 


VISITING  SPEAKERS 

The  Trustees  recognize  that  this  institution  is  owned  by  the  people  of 
North  Carolina;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  see 
that  it  is  operated  for  the  benefit  of  the  people. 

The  total  program  of  a  university  is  committed  to  an  orderly  process  of 
inquiry  and  discussion,  ethical  and  moral  excellence,  objective 
instruction,  and  respect  for  law.  It  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
our  society  that  the  University  remain  free  to  examine  all  ideologies  to 
the  end  that  the  educational  purposes  of  our  institutions  shall  be  served 
and  not  the  purposes  of  those  who  would  destroy  our  society.  The  visits 
of  speakers  who  represent  any  ideology  or  form  of  government  that  is 
alien  to  our  basic  institutions  shall  be  infrequent,  and  on  such  occasions, 
necessary  care  shall  be  exercised  to  insure  that  the  campuses  shall  not 
be  exploited  as  convenient  outlets  of  discord  and  strife. 

The  appearance  of  all  visiting  speakers  shall  be  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  and  particularly  Sections  14-11,  and 
14-12.1  of  the  General  Statutes,  and  with  the  policies  and  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  are  opposed  to  all  ideologies  or  forms 
of  government  which  have  as  their  objective  the  destruction  of  our  basic 
institutions.  No  speaker  may  be  invited  to  speak  or  be  permitted  to  use 
the  facilities  of  any  campus  of  the  University  for  the  purpose  of 
advocating,  advising,  or  teaching  a  doctrine  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof  shall  be  overthrown  or  overturned  by  force  or  violence  or  by  any 
other  unlawful  means. 
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DIRECTORY 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Sixteen  Constituent  Institutions 

William  Clyde  Friday,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  LL.D President 

Raymond  Howard  Dawson,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Vice  President- 
Academic  Affairs 

Harold  Delaney,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Vice  President- 
Student  Services  and  Special  Programs 

L.  Felix  Joyner,  A.B Vice  President  -  Finance 

John  L.  Sanders,  A.B.,  J.D Vice  President  -  Planning 

George  Eldridge  Bair,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Director 

of  Educational  Television 

James  L.  Jenkins,  Jr.,  A.B Assistant 

to  the  President 

Edgar  Walton  Jones,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Associate  Vice 

President  -Research  and  Public  Service 

John  P.  Kennedy,  Jr.,  S.B.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  J.D Secretary 

of  the  University 

Arnold  Kimsey  King,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D Assistant 

to  the  President 

Roscoe  D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  B.S Assistant 

to  the  President  for  Governmental  Affairs 

Richard  H.  Robinson,  Jr.,  A.B.,  LL.B Assistant 

to  the  President 

Alexander  Hurlbutt  Shepard,  Jr.,  M. A Assistant  Vice 

President  -  Finance  and  Treasurer 

J.  Lem  Stokes,  II,  A.B.,  M.Div.,  Ph.D Associate  Vice 

President  -  Academic  Affairs 

Robert  W.  Williams,  A.B.,  M. A.,  Ph.D Associate  Vice 

President  -  Academic  Affairs 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  was  chartered  in  1789  and  opened  its 
doors  to  students  at  its  Chapel  Hill  campus  in  1795.  Throughout  most  of 
its  history,  it  has  been  governed  by  a  Board  of  Trustees  chosen  by  the 
Legislature  and  presided  over  by  the  Governor.  During  the  period  of 
1971-1972,  the  Board  consisted  of  one  hundred  elected  members  and  a 
varying  number  of  ex-officio  members. 
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By  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1931,  without  change  of  name,  it 
was  merged  with  The  North  Carolina  College  for  Women  at  Greensboro 
and  The  North  Carolina  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering  at 
Raleigh  to  form  a  multicampus  institution  designated  The  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

In  1963  the  General  Assembly  changed  the  name  of  the  campus  at 
Chapel  Hill  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  and  that 
at  Greensboro  to  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro  and,  in 
1965,  the  name  of  the  campus  at  Raleigh  was  changed  to  North  Carolina 
State  University  at  Raleigh. 

Charlotte  College  was  added  as  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Charlotte  in  1965,  and,  in  1969,  Asheville-Biltmore  College  and 
Wilmington  College  became  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Asheville  and  The  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington 
respectively. 

A  revision  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Constitution  adopted  in 
November  1970  included  the  following:  "The  General  Assembly  shall 
maintain  a  public  system  of  higher  education,  comprising  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  such  other  institutions  of  higher  education  as  the 
General  Assembly  may  deem  wise.  The  General  Assembly  shall  provide 
for  the  selection  of  trustees  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina.  .  ."  In 
slightly  different  language,  this  provision  had  been  in  the  Constitution 
since  1868. 

On  October  30,  1971,  the  General  Assembly  in  special  session  merged, 
without  changing  their  names,  the  remaining  ten  state-supported  senior 
institutions  into  the  University  as  follows:  Appalachian  State 
University,  East  Carolina  University,  Elizabeth  City  State  University, 
Fayetteville  State  University,  North  Carolina  Agricultural  and 
Technical  State  University,  North  Carolina  Central  University,  North 
Carolina  School  of  the  Arts,  Pembroke  State  University,  Western 
Carolina  University,  and  Winston-Salem  State  University.  This  merger, 
which  resulted  in  a  statewide  multicampus  university  of  sixteen 
constituent  institutions,  became  effective  on  July  1,  1972. 

The  constitutionally  av*  horized  Board  of  Trustees  was  designated  the 
Board  of  Governors,  and  the  number  was  reduced  to  thirty-two 
members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly,  with  authority  to  choose 
their  own  chairmen  anu  other  officers.  The  Board  is  "responsible  for  the 
general  determination,  control,  supervision,  management,  and 
governance  of  all  affairs  of  the  constituent  institutions."  Each  consti- 
tuent institution,  however,  has  its  own  board  of  trustees  of  thirteen 
members,  eight  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Governors,  four 
by  the  Governor,  and  one  of  whom,  the  elected  president  of  the  student 
body,  serves  ex  officio.  The  principal  powers  of  each  institutional  board 
are  exercised  under  a  delegation  from  the  Board  of  Governors. 

Each  institution  has  its  own  faculty  and  student  body,  and  each  is 
headed  by  a  chancellor  as  its  chief  administrative  officer.  Unified  general 
policy  and  appropriate  allocation  of  function  are  effected  by  the  Board  of 
Governors    and    by    the    President    with    the    assistance    of    other 
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administrative  officers  of  the  University.  The  General  Administration 
office  is  located  in  Chapel  Hill. 

The  chancellors  of  the  constituent  institutions  are  responsible  to  the 
President  as  the  chief  administrative  and  executive  officer  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 
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BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


William  A.  Dees,  Jr.,  Chairman 
W.  Earl  Britt,  Vice  Chairman 
Louis  T.  Randolph,  Secretary 


Terms  Expiring  in  1975 


Clark  S.  Brown,  Winston- Salem 
Lenox  G.  Cooper,  Wilmington 
Mrs.  Howard  Holderness,  Greensboro 
John  R.  Jordan,  Jr.,  Raleigh 
J.  Aaron  Prevost,  Hazelwood 
Louis  T.  Randolph,  Washington 
William  B.  Rankin,  Lincolnton 
W.W.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Raleigh 


Terms  Expiring  in  1977 


Victor  S.  Bryant,  Durham 
George  Watts  Hill,  Durham 
Wallace  N.  Hyde,  Asheville 
Robert  B.  Jordan,  III,  Mount  Gilead 
Mrs.  Albert  H.  Lathrop,  Asheville 
Reginald  F.  McCoy,  Laurinburg 
Maceo  A.  Sloan,  Durham 
Thomas  J.  White,  Jr.,  Kinston 


Terms  Expiring  in  1979 


W.  Earl  Britt,  Lumberton 

Julius  L.  Chambers,  Charlotte 

Dr.  Hugh  S.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Waynesville 

William  A.  Dees,  Jr.,  Goldsboro 

Jacob  H.  Froelich,  Jr.,  High  Point 

William  A.  Johnson,  Lillington 

E.B.  Turner,  Lumberton 

Mrs.  George  D.  Wilson,  Fayetteville 


Terms  Expiring  in  1981 


Hugh  Cannon,  Raleigh 
Philip  G.  Carson,  Asheville 
T.  Worth  Coltrane,  Asheboro 
Luther  H.  Hodges,  Jr.,  Charlotte 
Mrs.  Hugh  Morton,  Linville 
David  J.  Whichard,  II,  Greenville 
John  W.  Winters,  Raleigh 
George  M.  Wood,  Camden 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHARLOTTE 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

Chairman 
Addison  H.  Reese,  Charlotte 

Vice  Chairman 
N.K.  Dickerson,  Monroe 

Secretary 
Mrs.  Parks  M.  King,  Jr.,  Charlotte 

Assistant  Secretary 

Mrs.  Juanita  S.  Sims,  Charlotte 

Ex-Officio  Member 

Richard  K.  Butterfield,  President,  Student  Body  Government 


Term  Expires  June  30,  1975 


F.  Douglas  Biddy,  Durham 
William  E.  Bluford,  Charlotte 
Frank  H.  Crowell,  Lincolnton 
N.K.  Dickerson,  Monroe 
James  A.  Hardison,  Jr.,  Wadesboro 
Thomas  H.  Leath,  Rockingham 


Term  Expires  June  30,  1977 


Mrs.  J.T.  Adair,  Newton 

Irwin  Belk,  Charlotte 

C.C.  Cameron,  Charlotte 

John  L.  Fraley,  Cherryville 

Mrs.  Parks  M.  King,  Jr.,  Charlotte 

Addison  H.  Reese,  Charlotte 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  AT  CHARLOTTE 
ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS  AND  STAFF 

Chancellor's  Office 

Dean  Wallace  Colvard,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Chancellor 

Earl  Leslie  Backman,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Assistant 

to  the  Chancellor 

Academic  Affairs 

William  Hugh  McEniry,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Vice 

Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs 

Seth  Howard  Ellis,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Ph.D Director  of 

Summer  and  Evening  Programs 

James  Francis  Matthews,  A.B.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Academic 

Research  and  Contracts  Officer 

Robert  Graham  Anderson,  B.Arch,  M.Arch Dean, 

College  of  Architecture 

Newton  Hall  Barnette,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Dean, 

College  of  Engineering 

John  Bryant  Chase,  Jr.,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ed.D Dean, 

College  of  Human  Development  and  Learning 

Philip  Elwin  Hildreth,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Dean, 

College  of  Science  and  Mathematics 

Marinell  Hargrove  Jernigan,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ed.D Dean, 

College  of  Nursing 

William  Stephan  Mathis,  B.Mus.,  M.Mus.,  Ph.D Dean, 

College  of  Humanities 

Allan  Van  Palmer,  B.S.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D Dean, 

College  of  Business  Administration 

Norman  Willard  Schul,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Dean, 

College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences 

Joseph  Floyd  Boykin,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.S Librarian 

Jordan  Michael  Scepanski,  B.S.,  M.Ln Assistant  Librarian 

David  Eugene  Nixon,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Director, 

Computer  Center 

James  Ronald  Short,  B.S.B.A Coordinator  of 

Information  Systems 
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Norman  Willard  Schul,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Director, 

Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service 

John  Ray  Hampton,  B.A.,  M.R.P Associate  Director 

Dorothea  G.  Lakin,  B.A Conference  Coordinator 

Hoyle  Henry  Martin,  B.A.,  M.A Associate  Director  and 

Coordinator  for  Extension  and  Continuing  Education  Programs 

Larry  George  Owen,  A.B.,  M.P.A Associate  Director 

Lucille  Bissell  Terry,  B.A.,  M.A Assistant  Director  for 

Extension  and  Continuing  Education  Programs 

Elbert  Daymond  Turner,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Director 

of  Graduate  Studies 

Business  Affairs 

Louis  William  Moelchert,  Jr.,  B.B.A.,  M. Accountancy Vice 

Chancellor  for  Business  Affairs 

Edward  F.  Ayers,  B.S.M.E.,  M.B.A.,  P.E Director 

ofPh,  deal  Plant  and  Business  Services 

Donald  A.  Currie,  Jr.,  B.S Director  of  Personnel 

Jerry  E.  Hudson Director  of  Safety  and  Security 

J.  Barry  Lesley,  B.A.,  M.B.A Director  of  Financial  Services 

D.  Ronald  Whitley,  B.S Internal  Auditor 

Developmental  Affairs 

William  M.  Britt,  B.S.,  M.Ed.,  Ed.D. .  .  Vice  Chancellor  for  Development 

Josette  Arvey Graphic  Artist 

Bonnie  E.  Cone,  B.S.,  A.M Liaison  Officer 

Vivian  M.  Fogle,  B.A Director  of  Publications 

James  Kenneth  Sanford,  A.B.,  M.A Director  of  Information 

and  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 

Athletics 

William  C.  Foster Athletic  Director 

The  Foundation  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Robert  J.  Alander  Executive  Director 
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Student  Affairs 

Douglas  Milton  Orr,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D Vice  Chancellor 

for  Student  Affairs 

Gerald  Thomas  Bird,  B.S.,  M.A Director  of  Financial  Aid 

Harold  Smith  Clarke,  B.S.,  M.Ed Dean  of 

Admissions  and  Records 

Lewis  Robert  Grogan,  B.A.,  M.Ed Director  of  Admissions 

Lillian  Mills  Anspach Admissions  Recruiter 

Mary  Earleen  Mabry,  B.A.,  M.A.Ed Admissions  Counselor 

James  Alvin  Scott,  B.A Admissions  Counselor 

George  Logan  Grubbs,  B.S Director  of 

Student  Information  Systems 

Robert  Alan  Gwaltney,  A.B.,  M.A University  Registrar 

William  Alexander  Davis,  Jr.,  B.S.,  M.D Director  of 

Student  Health  Services 

Mildred  Elizabeth  English,  B.S.,  M.A Director  of  Placement 

James  Dennis  Rash,  A.B.,  J.D Dean  of  Students 

Marcia  Mary  Baroody,  B.S.,  M.S Resident  Coordinator, 

Dorm  '73 

Marian  Evelyn  Beane,  B.A.,  M.A Resident  Coordinator, 

Sanford  Hall 

Mary  Elizabeth  Chafin,  B.A.,  M.P.A.  .  Associate  Dean  of  Students 

Charles  William  Colby,  B.A.,  M.A Resident  Coordinator, 

Moore  Hall 

Michael  Barry  Godlewski,  B.A Administrative  Assistant 

University  Center 

Phillip  Anthony  Hughes,  B.S Resident  Coordinator, 

Dorm  '72 

Charles  Farrell  Lynch,  B.A.,  M.Ed Associate  Dean  of  Students 

and  Director  of  Residence  Life 

Vernon  Ray  Parrish,  Jr.,  B.A.,  M.A.  .  .  .  Associate  Dean  of  Students 

and  Director  of  University  Center 

Lynn  Ruth  Zera,  B.A.,  M.S Assistant  Dean  of  Students 

for  Campus  Programming 
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Ronald  Bernard  Simono,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Director 

of  Counseling  Center 

Karyn  Parker  Chandler,  B.A.,  M.Ed Part-time  Counselor 

Judy  Irene  Gaines,  B.A.,  M.S Counseling  Psychologist 

Kermit  DuMont  Schmidt,  B.A.,  M.S.,  Ph.D Counseling 

Psychologist 

Dale  Gerard  Wachowiak,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D Counseling 

Psychologist 

Loy  Hahn  Witherspoon,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Ph.D Director  of 

United  Religious  Ministry 

David  Edwin  Frye,  B.A.,  B.D.,  M.S University  Chaplain 

Janie  Tyler  Sellers,  B.S University  Chaplain 
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1973  -  74  FACULTY 

William  Clyde  Friday,  President,  B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  College; 
L.L.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  HOI 

Dean  Wallace  Colvard,  Chancellor  and  Professor  of  Economics,  B.S., 
Berea    College;    M.A.,    University    of    Missouri;    Ph.D.,    Purdue 

University 

William  Hugh  McEniry,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Academic  Affairs  and 
Professor  of  English,  A.B.,  Birmingham-Southern  College;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Douglas  Milton  Orr,  Jr.,  Vice  Chancellor  of  Student  Affairs  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Geography,  B.A.,  Davidson  College;  M.B.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

William  Morris  Britt,  Vice  Chancellor  for  Development  and  Professor  of 
Education,  B.S.,  Western  Carolina  University;  M.Ed.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 

George  R.  Abernathy,  Jr.,  Professor  of  History,  B.S.,  Sam  Houston 
State  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas 

Leon  Reed  Adams,  Director  of  the  Law  Enforcement  and  Administra- 
tion Program  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.A.,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland; 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

Keith  Roy  Allen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.A.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 


GeraldS.  Amen,  Lecturer  in  Accounting  {part-time),  B.B.A.,  University 
of  Georgia;  M.S.,  Colorado  State  University 

Robert  Graham  Anderson,  Dean,  College  of  Architecture,  and  Professor 
of  Architecture,  B.Arch,  North  Carolina  State  College;  M.Arch., 
Harvard  University 

Ronald  Eric  Anderson,  Associate  Professor  of  Art,  B.F.A.,  Miami 
University;  M.F.A.,  Pratt  Institute 

George  Anthony  Antonelli,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  B.A., 
Southern  Illinois  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  Ph.D., 
Southern  Illinois  University 

Marvin  Cara  Armstrong,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Education,  B.S.Ed.,  Texas 
Technical  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  Florida 

Theodore  Self  Arrington,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  B.A., 
University  of  New  Mexico;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Arizona 

Martin  Dale  Arvey,  Chairman,  Department  of  Biology,  and  Professor  of 
Biology,  A.B.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley;  M.S.,  University 
of  Idaho;  Ph.D.  University  of  Kansas 
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Gwen  Reeves  Ashley,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Nursing  (part-time), 
B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Phyllis  Weygandt  Auerbach,  Lecturer  in  Sociology  (part-time),  B.A., 
Otterbein  College;  M.S.W.,  Ohio  State  University 

Viviane  Lloyd  Avant,  Instructor  in  Health  and  Physical  Education,  B.S., 
High  Point  College;  M.A.Ed.,  East  Carolina  University 

Earl  Leslie  Backman,  Assistant  to  the  Chancellor  and  Assistant 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Oregon 

Jenny  Ramirez  Bailey,  Serials  Catalogue  Librarian,  B.A.,  Southern 
Colorado  State  College;  M.S.L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill 

Elizabeth  Mcintosh  Baker,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Biology  (part-time), 
B.A.,  George  Washington  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan'; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

John  Douglas  Bambach,  Instructor  in  Education  and  Media  Specialist, 
B.A.,  Belmont  Abbey 

Shirley  Hepborn  Baptiste,  Instructor  in  Education,  B.S.,  Queens 
College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Frank  Cary  Barnes,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration, 
B.I.E.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology;   M.B.A.,   Ph.D.,   Georgia 

State  University 


Jane    Starr    Barnes,    Instructor    in    Accounting,     B.S.B.A., 
University  (Ohio);  C.P.A. 


Miami 


Newton  Hall  Barnette,  Dean,  College  of  Engineering,  and  Professor  of 
Electrical  Engineering,  B.S.,  Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute;  M.S., 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute;  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University;  P.E. 

Paranarra  Basavappa,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.Sc, 
University  of  Mysore;  M.Sc,  Banares  Hindu  University;  Ph.D.! 
University  of  Saskatchewan 

David  Paul  Bashor,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Florida 
State  University 

James  David  Bass,  Lecturer  in  Political  Science  (part-time),  A.B.,  M.A., 
Florida  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

David  Martin  Bayer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Structural  Engineering, 
B.C.E.,  Georgia  Institute  of  Technology;  M.S.C.E.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt 
University;  P.E. 

Jack  Mitchell  Beasley,  Instructor  in  Creative  Arts,  B.A.,  Vanderbilt 
University;  M.F.A.,  University  of  Georgia 
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Annette  Timens  Bedford,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Geography 
(part-time),  A.B.,  Miami  University  (Ohio);  M.Ed.,  Ed.S.,  University 
of  Georgia 

John  Layton  Bedford,  Instructor  in  Geography,  B.A.,  Miami  University; 
M.A.,  University  of  Georgia 

Carlos  Goodwin  Bell,  Chairman,  Department  of  Urban  and  Environmen- 
tal Engineering,  and  Celanese  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering, 
B.S.C.E.,  Texas  A  &  M  University;  S.M.,  S.D.,  Harvard  University 

Pamela  Adrienne  Benjamin,  Instructor  in  Music,  B.Mus.,  Northwestern 
University;  M.Mus.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Fernando  Sertoli,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.A.,  Universidad 
de  San  Marcos;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 

Gerald  Thomas  Bird,  Director  of  Financial  Aids  and  Instructor  in  Educa- 
tion, B.S.,  Memphis  State  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Alabama 

Ruth  Blackwelder,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  Emeritus,  A.B., 
Wittenberg  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Betsy  John  Blount,  Lecturer  in  English  (part-time),  B.F.A.,  M.Ed., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

William  LeGette  Blythe,  Writer-in-Residence  (part-time),  B.A., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Litt.D.,  Davidson  College 

Norman  Jackson  Boger,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  English,  B.A.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte;  M.A.,  University  of  Florida 

Rachel  Ann  Bonney,  Instructor  in  Anthropology,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota 

Linda  Carole  Booth,  Instructor  in  Music  (part-time),  B.Mus.,  University 
of  Texas;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa 

Ronald  Earl  Booth,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Music,  B.Mus.,  Univer- 
sity of  Texas;  M.Mus.,  Indiana  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 

Larry  Charles  Bostian,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  B.S.,  North  Carolina  State  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  D.Ed.,  University  of  Virginia 

Philip  Poulin  Boucher,  Instructor  in  History,  B.A.,  University  of  Hart- 
ford; M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut 

Joan  Elizabeth  Bowen,  Lecturer  in  English  (part-time),  B.A.,  North 
Carolina  Wesleyan  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill 


Joseph    Floyd    Boykin,    Jr.,    Librarian,    B.S., 
University 
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M.S.,    Florida    State 


Robert  Franklin  Brabham,  Jr.,  Order  Librarian,  B.A.,  Furman  Univer- 
sity; M.Ln.,  Emory  University 

Doris  Anne  Bradley,  Technical  Services  Librarian,  A.B.  Wilson 
College;  B.S.  in  L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Geraldine  Brady,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing,  B.A.,  University  of 
South  Carolina;  R.N.,  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina;  B.S.N. ,  Uni- 
versity of  South  Carolina;  M.N.,  Emory  University 

Malcolm  Lee  Bransky,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  B.S.Ed.,  M  A 
Northern  Illinois  University;  Ed.D.  George  Peabody  College  ' 

Marion  Glen  Brashear,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,   B.A.,  M.A 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington 

Saul  Brenner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  B.A.,  Brooklyn 
College;  L.L.B.,  Columbia  University;  M.A.,  Brooklyn  College- 
Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Edwina  Bringle,  Instructor  in  Art 

Edith  Perryman  Blocker,  Dean  Emeritus,  College  of  Nursing    R  N 
University  of  Pennsylvania;  B.S.P.N.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill;  A.M.,  University  of  Chicago 

Karl  Eberhard  Bromm,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
B.S  E.E.,    University   of  Florida;    M.S.E.E.,    Florida   Institute    of 
technology 

David  Adams  Brown,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
B.A.,    Clemson  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Florida;  P.E. 

J.  Daniel  Brown,  Lecturer  in  Philosophy  (part-time),  B.A.  Lenoir 
Rhyne  College;  B.D.,  Lutheran  Theological  Southern  Seminary; 
Ih.M.,  Princeton  Theological  Seminary;  Ph.D.,  Drew  University 

James  Stephen  Browning,  Lecturer  in  Urban  and  Environmental 
Engineering  (part-time),  B.S.C.E.,  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State  Uni- 
versity at  Raleigh;  P.E. 

Lynne  Ballanger  Bryan,  Lecturer  in  French  (part-time),  B.A  Emory 
University;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Margaret  Bryan  Bryan,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  A.B.,  Marshall 
University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Stephen  Noel  Bryant,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  B.A 
M.A.,  North  Texas  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

Mary  Thomas  Burke,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  B.A.,  Belmont 
Abbey  College;  M.A.,  Georgetown  University,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
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Patricia  Anne  Burke,  Assistant  Catalogue  Librarian,  B.A.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Buffalo;  M.L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

Glenn  Stephen  Burne,  Chairman,  Department  of  English,  and  Professor 
of  English,  B.A.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley;  Diplome 
d'Etudes,  University  of  Paris;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Washington 

Sherman  LeRoy  Burson,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Department  of  Chemistry,  and 
Charles  H.  Stone  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Pittsburgh 

Walker  Hall  Busby,  Jr.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Biology,  B.A.,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Clifford  Alexandre  Busey,  Instructor  in  Architecture,  B.S.,  University 
of  Tennessee 


Newel]  Richard  Bush,  Professor  of  French,  A.B.,  Miami  University; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Stewart  Fowler  Bush,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  A.B.,  Erskine 
College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Jeffrey  Allen  Butts,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  A.B.,  Albion 
College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Bowling  Green  State  University 

Elinor  Brooks  Caddell,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing,  B.S.N.E., 
M.S.N.,  Duke  University 

Harold  Russell  Cadmus,  Lecturer  in  Education  {part-time),  B.S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania;  M.A.T.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill 

Lawrence  Gibson  Calhoun,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A., 
St.  Andrews  Presbyterian  College;  M.A.,  Xavier  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Georgia 

Fred  Hammond  Campbell,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business 
Administration,  B.S.,  Pfeiffer  College;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Georgia 

Ann  Cathey  Carver,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  Limestone 
College;  M.A.,  University  of  Arkansas;  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

John  Charles  Catau,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography,  B.S.,  Frostburg 
State  College;  M.A.,  Bowling  Green  State  University;  Ph.D., 
Michigan  State  University 

Susan  Fishman  Cernyak,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  B.A.,  South- 
west Missouri  State  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas 

John  Bryant  Chase,  Jr.,  Dean,  College  of  Human  Development  and 
Learning,  and  Professor  of  Education,  A.B.,  M.A.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ed.D.,  University  of  Virginia 
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Charles  Burnon  Christie,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering, 
B.S.E.E.,  Milwaukee  School  of  Engineering;  M.E.,  Pennsylvania 
State  University 

Harold  Smith  Clarke,  Dean  of  Admissions  and  Records  and  Instructor  in 
Business  Administration,  B.S.B.A.,  Northeastern  University;  M.Ed., 
University  of  Vermont 

James  William  Clay,  Associate  Professor  of  Geography,  B.S.,  M  S 
Marshall  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill 

Thomas  Childs  Cochran*,  Robert  Lee  Bailey  Professor  of  History,  B.S. 
M.A.,  New  York  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Cambridge;  Ph  D  ' 
University  of  Pennsylvania 

Mary  Frances  Coggins,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Nursing  {part-time), 
B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Robert  Joseph  Coleman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering 
B.S.C.E.,  M.S.E.E.,  Ph.D.,  Auburn  University 

Bonnie  Ethel  Cone,   Vice  Chancellor,  Emeritus,  B.S.,  Coker  College- 
A.M.,  Duke  University  ' 

Robert  Ballard  Conrad,  Associate  Professor  of  Business  Administration, 
B.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Elbert  LeRoy  Cook,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,    B  A      MA 
University  of  Alabama;  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University  at 
Raleigh  J 

Thomas  Hyde  Cook,  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  B.A.,  Carleton  College; 
M.A.,  Princeton  University 

William  Marcus  Cooke,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  M  S 
Appalachian  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute' 

Wmiam  Barnet  Harold  Corkey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy  and 
Religion,  Emeritus,  B.A.,  Queen's  University,  Belfast,  North  Ireland- 
M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Thomas  Edward  Crippen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering 
Mechanics,  B.A.,  A  &  M  College  of  Texas;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Texas  A  &  M 
University 

RtitTFZ^it:^ Jr-' Instructor  m  Creative  Arts  {pMme)' 

James  Carroll  Crosthwaite,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S., 
Anderson  College;  M.A.,  DePauw  University;  Ph.D.,  Duke 
University 

Deane  Lomax  Crowell,  Lecturer  in  Education  (part-time),  A.B.,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

*Spring  semester  only. 
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Gwendolyn  Davidson  Cunningham,  Lecturer  in  Education  (part-time), 
B.A.,  Bennet  College;  M.A.,  Howard  University 

John  Tindel  Cuttino,  Lecturer  in  Medical  Technology  (part-time),  B.Sc, 
College  of  Charleston;  M.D.,  Medical  College  of  South  Carolina; 
L.L.D.,  College  of  Charleston 

William  Albert  Dailey,  Associate  Professor  of  Voice,  B.M.E.,  Bethany 
College;  M.M.E.,  Indiana  University;  Ph.D.,  Catholic  University 

James  Clarence  Darner*,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  B.Sc,  M.Sc, 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Boyd  Hill  Davis,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  University  of 
Kentucky;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Donald  Eugene  Davis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
B.S.M.E.,  Christian  Brothers  College;  M.S.,  University  of  Arkansas; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

William  Young  Davis,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  B.A., 
Furman  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia 

Glenn  Alton  Dawson,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  B.A.,  Lenoir  Rhyne  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ed.D.,  George  Peabody  College 

Howard  Travis  DeHaven,  Lecturer  in  Medical  Technology  (part-time), 
B.S.,  Murray  State  University;  M.D.,  University  of  Louisville 

Mary  Rebecca  Denny,  Professor  of  English,  Emeritus,  B.A.,  Salem 
College;  M.A.,  Duke  University 

Louis  Diamant,  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.S.,  M.A.,  New  York  Univer- 
sity; Ph.D.,  Yeshiva  University 

Luca  DiCecco,  Chairman,  Department  of  Creative  Arts,  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Music,  B.Mus.,  M.Mus.,  Indiana  University 

Paul  Webster  Dixon,  Jr.,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  B.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Lynn  Brown  Dobson,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Nursing  (part-time), 
B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Dennis  Daniel  Dorin,  Inst-ructor  in  Political  Science,  B.A.,  Arizona  State 
University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Meyer  Drucker,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration, 
B.S.B.A.,  University  of  South  Carolina;  M.A.,  American  University; 
J.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina;  C.P.A. 

Thomas  David  DuBois,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.A., 
McMurry  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

*0n  leave  of  absence  spring  semester  1973-74. 
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Kenneth  Malcolm  Dunkley,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  A.B.,  M.A., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

John  Lowry  Eatman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration, 
B.S.,  Atlantic  Christian  College;  M.S.,  Virginia  Commonwealth 
University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Nancy  Claire  Edwards,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  B.A.,  Agnes 
Scott  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill 

Michael  Erskine  Ehringhaus,  Graduate  Research  Assistant  in 
Education,  A.B.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

George  Hill  Elliott,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  B.S., 
Mississippi  State  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Southern  California; 
P.E. 

Seth  Howard  Ellis,  Director  of  Summer  Sessions  and  Evening  Programs 
and  Professor  of  English,  A.B.,  University  of  Delaware;  A.M.,  Uni- 
versity of  Missouri;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Southern  California 

Mary  Rodriguez  Embry,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S.,  Southwestern 
at  Memphis;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Jack  Burnie  Evett,  Associate  Professor  of  Environmental  Engineering, 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  South  Carolina;  Ph.D.,  Texas  A  &  M 
University 

Charles  Denton  Fernald,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.S.,  Uni- 
versity of  Massachusetts;  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

Sue  Sampen  Fernald,  Lecturer  in  Psychology  (part-time),  B.A.,  Beloit 
College;  M.A.,  Indiana  University 

Gary  Paul  Ferraro,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.A.,  Hamilton 
College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

Stephen  Michael  Fishman,  Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy,  A.B., 
Columbia  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Daniel  William  Fleitas,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  B.S.P., 
University  of  Florida;  B.A.,  University  of  South  Florida;  Ph.D., 
Florida  State  University 

Beatrice  Susan  Fletcher,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Geology  (part-time), 
B.A.,  Duke  University 

Theodore  Roger  Fletcher,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Geography  and  Earth 
Sciences,  B.A.,  Duke  University 

Beverly  Odom  Ford,  Counselor  for  the  Black  Studies  Program  and 
Instructor  in  Psychology,  A.B.,  Talladega  College;  M.Ed.,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 
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Thomas  Robert  Forrest,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.S.,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Miriam  Frances  Foster,  Instructor  in  Nursing,  B.S.,  New  York  Univer- 
sity; R.N.,  Grady  Memorial  Hospital;  M.S.N.,  Emory  University 

Laura  Page   Freeh,   Lecturer  in  History   (part-time),    A.B.,    Vassar 
College;  M.A.,  Winthrop  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina 

David  Edwin  Frye,  Lecturer  in  Education  and  Sociology  (part-time), 
B.A.,  Michigan  State  University;  B.D.,  McCormick  Seminary 

Eileen  Scholl  Fuqua,  Lecturer  in  Education  (part-time),  B.A.,  Hiram 
College;  M.A.T.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Karl  Michael  Gabriel,  Chairman,  Department  of  Foreign  Languages, 
and  Professor  of  German,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Vienna 

Judy  Irene  Gaines,  Counseling  Psychologist,  Counseling  Center,  and  In- 
structor in  Education,  B.A.,  M.S.,  University  of  Missouri 

Roselyn  Langley  Gaither,  Instructor  in  Music,  A.B.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.Mus.,  Converse  College 

Ted  H.  GaUier,  Lecturer  in  Accounting  (part-time),  A.B.,  University  of 
New  Mexico;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  University 

Michael  Audum  Gallis,  Lecturer  in  Architecture  (part-time),  B.Arch., 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley;  M.Arch.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania 

Hallie  Leon  Gatlin,  HI,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  Wake 
Forest  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 

Ronald  Arthur  Gestwicki,  Assistant  Professor  of  Religion,  B.A., 
University  of  Buffalo;  S.T.B.,  General  Theological  Seminary;  Ph.D., 
Syracuse  University 

Virginia  Shaw  Geurin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration, 
B.S.B.A.,  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Arkansas 

Robert  Harry  Gibson,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  A.B.,  Erskine 
College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Robert  Milnor  Gleaves,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish,  B.A.,  David 
Lipscomb  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Barbara  Ann  Goodnight,  Chairman,  Department  of  Sociology  and  An- 
thropology, and  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.S.,  Texas 
Women's  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Louisiana  State  University 

Cloyd  Smith  Goodrum,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.A.E.,  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
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Ernest  Carter  Grant,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering, 
B.S.,  B.S.E.E.,  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State  College;  M.S.,  University 
of  Michigan 

Walter  Dale  Graul,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Kansas 
State  Teachers  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 

Larry  Ray  Green,  Lecturer  in  Accounting  (part-time),  B.S.,  J.D., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Robert  Waters  Grey,  Instructor  in  English,  A.B.,  Brown  University; 
M.A.,  University  of  Virginia 

Douglas  Lee  Grimsley,  Chairman,  Department  of  Psychology,  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.S.,  Florida  State  University; 
Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 

David  Paul  Gustafson,  Lecturer  in  Urban  and  Environmental 
Engineering  {part-time),  B.S.,  Michigan  Technical  Institute;  Ph.D., 
Tulane  University 

Walter  Sigmund  Guthmann*,  Associate  in  Institute  for  Urban  Studies 
and  Community  Service  and  Lecturer  in  Chemistry,  B.S.,  Ph.D.,  Yale 
University 

Ben  Hall  Hackney,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  A.B.,  Duke 
University;  M.Ed.,  D.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

John  O.P.  Hall**,  Professor  of  History,  B.S.,  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire; Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Clifton  Henry  Hammond,  Lecturer  in  Education  (part-time),  A.B.,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia 

Amanda  Lou  Harmon,  Serials  Cataloguer,  B.A.,  M.S.L.S.,  Syracuse 
University 

Mary  Turner  Harper,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  A.B.,  Livingstone 
College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Gary  Eugene  Josh  Haskett,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  A.B., 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley;  M.A.,  San  Francisco  State 
College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

James  Roger  Haviland,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  Heidelberg 
College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 

Robert  Stoddard  Hayden,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Geography  and  Earth 
Science,  B.A.,  Bishop's  University;  M.Div.,  General  Theological 
Seminary 

Gareth  Edward  Hayes,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  Technology  (part-time), 
B.S.C.E.,  M.C.E.,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh 

•Spring  semester  only. 
**0n  leave  of  absence  spring  semester  1973  74. 
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John  Gregory  Hayes,  Instructor  in  Sociology,  B.A.,  M.A.,  Kansas  State 

University 

Sue  Greenwood  Head,  Instructor  in  Nursing,  B.S.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte 

John  Henry  Healey,  Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion, B.S.,  M.S.,  Northern  Illinois  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Utah 

Herbert  Hechenbleikner,  Professor  of  Biology,  A.B.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

James  Stoy  Hedges,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.S.,  Purdue  Uni- 
versity; M.A.,  Indiana  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Nebraska 

John  Richard  Hedstrom,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.A., 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas 

Harper  Thomas  Higgins,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Bus- 
iness Administration,  B.S.,  Presbyterian  College;  M.Ed.,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Bobby  G.  Hightower,  Lecturer  in  Geography  (part-time),  B.S., 
Louisiana  Technical  University 

Philip  Elwin  Hildreth,  Dean,  College  of  Science  and  Mathematics,  and 
Distinguished  Professor  of  Biology,  A.B.,  Dartmouth  College;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Esther  Page  Hill,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art  Education,  B.S.,  M.A., 
Columbia  University 

James  Thomas  Hindman,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  and  Theater, 
B.S.,  Loyola  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Maryland;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia 

Dolan  Ray  Hinson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting,  B.S.,  Pfeiffer 
College;  M.B.A.,  New  York  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  South 
Carolina;  C.F.A. 

Steven  Alan  Hockfield,  Lecturer  in  Accounting  (part-time),  B.S.,  J.D., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Gene  Richard  Hogan,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  A.B.,  Hendrix 
College;  M.S.,  American  University  of  Beirut,  Lebanon;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois 

Locke  Holland,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Education,  A.B.,  Davidson  College; 
M.A.T.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Nancy  Earlene  Hood,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Nursing,  B.S.,  Johns 
Hopkins  University;  R.N.,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
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Edward  Warren  Hopper,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish,  B.A.,  North 
Texas  State  University;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Missouri' 

Karen  Hodges  Horton,  Instructor  in  English,  A.B.,  Pfeiffer  College- 
M. A.,  University  of  Arkansas 

Gerald  Houghton,  Professor  of  Engineering  Science,  B.Sc,  University 
of  London;  M.Sc,  Ohio  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  London 

Frances  BobbittHoy\e,  Associate  Professor  of  Spanish,  Emeritus,  A.B 
The  Woman's  College  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.A.,  New 
York  University 

LucieUe   Gwaltney   Hunter,   Lecturer  in   English    (part-time)     AB 
Queens  College;  M.A.T.,  Winthrop  College 

Martha  Strawn  Hybel,  Instructor  in  Art,  B.A.,  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity; M.F.A.,  Ohio  University 

Gerald  Lynn  Ingalls,  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography,  B.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Southwestern  Louisiana;  M.A.,  University  of  Florida;  Ph  D 
Michigan  State  University 

Robert    Bruce    Irons,    III,    Instructor    in    Education,    A.B.,    Brown 
University 

Jean  Tryon  Jackson,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Biology,  B.A.,  Wayne  State 
University 

Aingred    Dunston    James,    Lecturer   in   History    (part-time)     B  A 
Spelman  College;  M.A.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Nish  A.  Jamgotch,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science,  B.A 
MA.,  University  of  Minnesota;   Ph.D.,   The  Claremont  Graduate 
School 

James  Norfleet  Jarrell,  Instructor  in  Geography  and  Geology    B  S 
M.A.T.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

John  Edward  Jenkins,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  (part-time)   B  Sc 
Duke  University;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  University;  Ph.D.,  Universitv  of 
Edinburgh 

Marinell  Hargrove  Jernigan,  Dean,  College  of  Nursing,  and  Professor  of 
Nursing,  B.S.,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  M.S.,  Ed.D.,  Universitv  of 
Alabama 

Lyman  Lucius  Johnson,  Instructor  in  History,  B.A.,  Tufts  Universitv 
M.A.,  University  of  Rhode  Island 

Patricia  Weeks  Johnson,  Instructor  in  Biology,  A.B.,  Randolph-Macon 
Woman  s  College;  M.S.,  Medical  College  of  Georgia;  M.A.,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  y 
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Phillip  Eugene  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S., 
Appalachian  State  University;  M.A.,  George  Peabody  College;  M.A., 
American  University;  Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College 

Daniel  Silas  Jones,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  Wake 
Forest  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard  University 

Leon  Paul  Jorgensen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  B.B.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia;  M.A.,  University  of  Washington,  Ph.D.,  Florida 
State  University 

Harold  Josephson,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  B.A.,  Brooklyn 
College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Shy-Ming  Ju,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S.,  National 
Taiwan  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Harry  Gus  Karras,  Lecturer  in  Psychology  {part-time),  B.S.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  South  Carolina 

Edward  Anthony  Keller,  Assistant  Professor  of  Earth  Science,  B.S., 
B.A.,  Fresno  State  College;  M.A.,  University  of  California  at  Davis; 
Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 

Floyd  William  Kerr,  Instructor  in  Health  and  Physical  Education,  B.S., 
M.A.,  Appalachian  State  University 

Virginia  Margaret  Kerr,  Assistant  Reference  Librarian,  B.A.,  Mount 
Holyoke  College;  M.S.L.S.,  Drexel  University 

Rhyn  Hyun  Kim,  Associate  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
B.S.M.E.,  Seoul  National  University;  M.S.M.E.,  Ph.D.,  Michigan 
State  University 

Joseph  Harold  Kingery ,  Instructor  in  Health  and  Physical  Education  and 
Assistant  Coach,  A. A.  Brewton-Parker  Junior  College;  B.A.,  Shorter 
College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

David  Charles  Kingsley,  Adjunct  Assistant  Professor  of  Education, 
B.A.,  DePauw  University;  M.A.T.,  and  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

James  Richard  Kuppers,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  B.S.,  University  of 
Florida;  M.S.,  Louisiana  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Florida 

Katherine  Louise  Kutsche,  Instructor  in  Geography,  B.A.,  University  of 
Michigan;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia 

Patricia  Ann  Kyle,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  B.A.,  M.A., 
Indiana  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Georgetown  University 

Peter  Andre  Lamal,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  St. 
Thomas  College;  M.A.,  Indiana  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin 
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Larry  Michael  Lance,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.A     M  A 
Bowling  Green  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University 

Lois  Worley  Langhorst,   Professor  of  Architecture,    B.S      B  Arch 
B.S.Arch.E      University    of    Oklahoma;    M.Arch.,    Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology;  M.Arch.,  M.F.A.,  Harvard  University 

LuAlice  Wren  Lwr, .Instructor  in  Spanish,    A.B.,    Randolph-Macon 
Woman  s  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia 

M*iam  Almaguer  Leiva,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,   B.S 
Guilford  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Elinor   Ellwanger    Leonard,    Assistant   Professor   of  Nursing,    B  S 
Queens  College;  M.A.T.,  Winthrop  College;  R.N. 

Michael  James  Leonhardt,  Lecturer  in  Business  Administration  (part- 
time),  B.B.A.,  University  of  Wisconsin;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Dayton 

Jack  Gustaf  Lewis   Instructor  in  Political  Science,  B.A.,  Lewis  and 
Clark  College;  M.A.,  Stanford  University 

John  Mitchell  Lincourt,  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy,  B  A  St 
Anslems  College;  MA.,  Niagara  University;  Ph.D.,  State  University 
of  New  York  at  Buffalo  J 

G™es  Howard  Liner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  B.S.  North 
Carolina  State  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Clemson  University 

Mary  Dawn  Listen,  Research  Associate  in  Geography  and  Earth  Science 
(part-time),  B.S.,  University  of  Utah;  M.S.,  University  of  Michigan 

Cheng  Liu  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  B.S.C.E  National 
Taiwan  University;  M.S.C.E.,  West  Virginia  University;  p'.E. 

Gary  Thomas  Long,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A  Wake 
Forest  University;  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Waterloo 

Je^nDe°nis  Lord<  Assistant  Professor  of  Geography,   B.A.    M  A 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia  "    "' 

Robert  Edmund  Lover,  Lecturer  in  Mathematics  (part-time),    B  A 
Kalamazoo  College;  M.A.,  Miami  University  (Ohio);  M.A      Ph  d" 
Oast  Western  Reserve  '    " 

Thomas   Ramsey  Lucas,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,    B  S 
rnXXSnl^-8-'  UniV6rSity  °f  MiChigan=  Ph"D-'  ^ 

Donald  Charles  Lueder,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  B.S.    M  S 
Cornell  University;  Ph.D.,  Syracuse  University 
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Schley  Roosevelt  Lyons,  Chairman,  Department  of  Political  Science,  and 
Professor  of  Political  Science,  B.S.,  B.A.,  Shepherd  College;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  American  University 

Roderick  Macy  MacKiUop,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art,  A.B.,  M.F.A, 
Tufts  University 

Lillian  Burkhalter  McAlister,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Nursing  {part- 
time),  B.S.,  Queens  College 

Joseph  Darryl  McCall,  Jr.,  Professor  of  English,  A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Florida 

William  Joseph  McCoy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  A.B., 
M.A.,  Western  Kentucky  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Tennessee 

Jeremy  Alan  McCreary,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  B.S.,  Duke 
University 

Dorothy  Heissenbuttel  McGavran,  Lecturer  in  English  [part-time), 
B.A.,  Gettysburg;  M.A.,  Harvard  University 

James  Holt  McGavran,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  The 
College  of  Wooster;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

James  Ray  McGee,  Lecturer  in  Medical  Technology  {part-time),  B.S., 
Florida  Southern  College;  M.T. 

James  Thomas  McLawhorn,  Jr.,  Lecturer  in  Geography  {part-time), 
B.S.,  North  Carolina  A  &  T  State  University;  M.C.R.P.,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Jonnie  Horn  McLeod,  Lecturer  in  Education  {part-time),  B.S.,  Sophie 
Newcomb  College;  M.D.,  Tulane  University  Medical  School 

Ralph  O.  McLeod,  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish,  B.Ed.,  University  of 
Toledo;  M.A.T.,  University  of  New  Mexico 

Pierre  Macy,  Professor  of  French,  Emeritus,  Bachelor  es  lettres, 
University  of  Nancy;  Licencie  es  lettres,  University  of  Dijon;  Agrege 
des  lettres,  Docteur  es  lettres,  University  of  Paris 

Irene  Newcomb  Maddox,  Instructor  in  Music  {part-time).  B.A.,  M.M.E., 
North  Texas  State  University 

Anthony  James  Maitland,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.S., 
Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 

Edward  George  Malmgren,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.A., 
Lake  Forest  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 

Richard  Lauri  Mankinen,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  B.A.,  Okla- 
homa City  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  George  Peabody  College 
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William  Floyd  Marchant,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture,  B.Arch., 
North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh;  M.Arch.,  Washington 
University 

Eleanor  Mallory  Markham,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  A.B., 
A.M.,  Duke  University 

Julian  Dewey  Mason,  Jr.,  Professor  of  English,  A.B.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.S.,  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Thomas  Fuller  Mason,  Assistant  Professor  of  Art,  B.S.,  Stephen  F. 
Austin  State  College;  M.F.A.,  University  of  Iowa 

William  Stephan  Mathis,  Dean,  College  of  Humanities,  and  Professor  of 
Music,  B.Mus.,  Stetson  University;  M.Mus.,  University  of  Michigan; 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

James  Francis  Matthews,  Professor  of  Biology,  A.B.,  Atlantic  Christian 
College;  M.S.,  Cornell  University;  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

Patricia  Goff  Maul,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing,  B.S.N. ,  M.S.N., 
Medical  College  of  Georgia 

Judy  Newsom  Mauldin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing,  B.S.N., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  M.N.Ed.,  University  of 
Pennsylvania 

Ruth  Nichols  Mauldin,  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing,  B.S.,  Duke  Uni- 
versity; M.S.,  University  of  Alabama 

Bertha  Lyons  Maxwell,  Director  of  Black  Studies  and  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Education,  B.A.,  Johnson  C.  Smith  University;  M.A.,  Uni- 
vesity  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

Terrill  Wayne  Mayes,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  B.S.,  Western 
Kentucky  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Susan  Crane  Melson,  Assistant  Technical  Services  Librarian,  B.A., 
Pfeiffer  College;  M.S.L.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Billy  Frank  Melton,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics,  B.S.,  Ph.D., 
Oklahoma  State  University 

Edward  Fulton  Menhinick,  Associate  Professor  of  Biology,  B.A.,  Emory 
University;  M.S.,  Cornell  University,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Georgia 

Charles  Seeley  Merrill,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  B.A.,  M.A., 
North  Texas  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas  at  Austin 

Jeffrey  Frederick  Meyer,  Assistant  Professor  of  Religious  Studies, 
B.A.,  Duns  Scotus  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Dayton;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Chicago 
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Michael  Charles  Meyer,  Instructor  in  English,  B.A.,  William  Paterson 
College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Connecticut 

Raymond  Joseph  Michalowski,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  A.B., 
M.A.,  Fordham  University;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Richard  Meriwether  Mitchell,  Lecturer  in  Business  Administration 
(part-time),  B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte;  J.D., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Caryl  Erhardt  Mobley,  Instructor  in  Nursing,  B.S.N.,  Duke  University; 
M.S.N.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Charles  Edward  Mobley,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Industrial 
Engineering,  B.S.I.E.,  M.S. I.E.,  Mississippi  State  University 

Ganesh  P.  Mohanty,  Associate  Professor  of  Engineering  Science,  B.Sc, 
Utkal  University;  M.S.,  Michigan  Technological  University;  Ph.D., 
Illinois  Institute  of  Technology 

Eric  Henry  Monkkonen,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  B.A.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 

Donald  Lee  Moon,  Associate  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  B.S., 
West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology;  M.S.,  University  of  Toledo 

William  Harold  Moore,  Instructor  in  Health  and  Physical  Education  and 
Assistant  Basketball  Coach,  A. A.,  Anderson  Junior  College;  B.A., 
Shorter  College;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Roy  Clifton  Moose,  Professor  of  English,  B.A.  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  B.A.,  M.A.,  Oxford  University;  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Betty  Scaggs  Moran,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Nursing  {part-time), 
B.S.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Sybil  Childers  Morgan,  Instructor  in  Nursing,  B.S.N.,  Winston-Salem 
State  University;  M.Ed.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Dorian  Dean  Mork,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  B.A.,  Luther 
College;  M.A.,  Western  Carolina  University;  D.Ed.,  University  of 
Florida 


Dan  Lincoln  Morrill,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  B.A.,  Wake  Forest 
College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Emory  University 

Andrew  James  Anthony  Morris*,  Robert  Lee  Bailey  Lecturer  in 
History,  LL.B.,  B.A.,  London  School  of  Economics  P.G.C.E.,  M.A., 
London  University 

Paula  May  Moseley,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Chemistry,  B.A.,  Boston 
University 

•Fall  semester  only. 
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Lucille  Nasser  Moses*,  Instructor  in  Nursing,  B.S.N. ,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Michael  Mosley,  Instructor  in  Music,  B.Mus.,  Hardin-Simmons  Univer- 
sity; M.Mus.,  Indiana  University 

Robert  John  Mundt**,  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science,  A.B., 
University  of  South  Dakota;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 

Harvey  Frank  Murphy,  Chairman,  Department  of  Health  and  Physical 
Education,  and  Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education, 
B.S.,  Troy  State  College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University;  Ph.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois 

Sam  Bernard  Nadler,  Jr.,  Visiting  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 
(part-time),  B.S.,  Tulane  University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Georgia 

Theodore  Ray  Newell,  Instructor  in  Architecture,  A.B.,  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley 

Ann  Royal  Newman,  Instructor  in  English,  B.A.,  University  of  South 
Carolina;  M.A.,  University  of  Iowa 

Nilo  Anthony  Niccolai,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S.,  M.S., 
Ph.D.,  Carnegie-Mellon  University 

Catherine  Nicholson,  Professor  of  Speech  and  Theater,  B.A.,  Flora 
MacDonald  College;  M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill;  Ph.D.,  Northwestern  University 

Katherine  Lowry  Nix,  Assistant  Catalogue  Librarian,  B.A.,  Southern 
Illinois  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Illinois 

David  Eugene  Nixon,  Director  of  Computer  Center  and  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  B.S.,  M.S.,  North  Carolina  State  College;  Ph.D.,  North 
Carolina  State  Universtiy  at  Raleigh 

Susan  Johnson  Nordurft,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Bioblgy,  B.S., 
Louisiana  State  University  in  New  Orleans 

Walter  Endre  Norem,  Chairman,  Department  of  Engineering  Science, 
Mechanics,  and  Materials,  and  Professor  of  Engineering  Materials, 
B.S.,  Cast  Institute  of  Technology;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Tennessee;  P.E. 

John  Henry  Norman,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  A.B.,  Erskine  College; 

M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
Jo  Ann  Norris,  Instructor  in  Nursing,  B.S.N.,  East  Carolina  University 

M.N.,  Emory  University 
Edward  Samuel  Oberhofer,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  B.S.,  North 

Carolina  State  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  North  Carolina  State  University 

at  Raleigh 

*Fall  semester  only. 
**0n  leave  of  absence  spring  semester  1973-74. 
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Thomas  Johnson  O'Brien,  Instructor  in  Business  Administration,  A.B., 
Davidson  College;  M.B.A.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

William  Eugene  O'Connor,  Lecturer  in  Psychology  (part-time),  B.S., 
University  of  Rochester 

Okokon  Bassey  Okon,  Assistant  Professor  of  Engineering  Analysis  and 
Resign,  B.S.,  M.S.E.E.,  Purdue  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  at  Albany 

Lola  Ann  Olsen,  Lecturer  in  Geology  (part-time),  B.S.,  Michigan  State 
University 

Ronald  Stephen  Ostrowski,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  A.A., 
Wright  Junior  College;  B.S.,  M.S.,  Northern  Illinois  University! 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Notre  Dame 

Allan  Van  Palmer,  Dean,  College  of  Business  Administration,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics  and  Business  Administration,  B.S.,  Iowa  State 
University;  M.B.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill 

Robert  Kwang  Chang  Pao,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  (part-time),  B.S., 
National  Taiwan  Cheng  Kung  University;  M.S.,  Kansas  State 
University 

William  Macfarlane  Park,  Director,  Foreign  Language  Laboratory,  and 
Instructor  in  German,  Certificate,  High  School  of  Sterling,  Scotland; 
M.A.,  University  of  Edinburgh 

Frank  Erlescourt  Parker,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Education,  B.S.,  Belmont 
Abbey  College;  M.A.,  Fisk  University 

Vernon  Ray  Parrish,  Jr.,  Associate  Dean  of  Students;  Director  of  Uni- 
versity Center;  and  Instructor  in  Education,  A. A.,  Wingate  College; 
B.A.,  Lenoir  Rhyne;  M.A.,  New  York  University 

Lawrence  Huitt  Parrott,  Lecturer  in  Medical  Technology  (part-time), 
B.S.,  Davidson  College;  M.D.,  Duke  University 

Michael  Gary  Pasternak,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  B.A.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 

Karl  David  Patterson,  Assistant  Professor  of  History,  B.S.,  M.A., 
Syracuse  University;  Ph.D.,  Stanford  University 

Henry  Arthur  Pellerin,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  B.S.,  University  of 
Southwestern  Louisiana;  Ph.D.,  Clemson  University 

Edna  Lorraine  Penninger,  Reference  Librarian,  B.A.,  Flora  MacDonald 
College;  M.A.,  University  of  Denver 

Amy  Ann  Perez,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Nursing  (part-time),  A.B., 
Coker  College;  B.S.N.,  Columbia  University 
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Edward  Spaulding  Perzel,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  B.A.,  M.A., 
University  of  Cincinnati;  Ph.D.,  Rutgers,  The  State  University 

Byron  Petrakis,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.A.,  Colby  College; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Florida 

Richard  Russell  Phelps,  Acting  Chairman,  Department  of  Engineering 
Technology,  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering,  B.S.,  Texas 
A  &  M  University,  B.S.C.E.,  Lamar  State  College  of  Technology; 
M.S.C.E.,  University  of  Colorado;  P.E. 

Anita  Moss  Pierce,  Instructor  in  English,  B.A.,  Georgia  State  Univer- 
sity; M.A.,  Memphis  State  University 

Richard  Perry  Pinckney,  Assistant  Professor  of  Transportation  Systems 
Engineering,  B.S.,  The  Citadel;  M.S.E.E.,  Clemson  University 

Olive  Bradley  Pistor,  Documents  Librarian,  B.A.,  Hunter  College; 
M.Ed.,  Linfield  College;  M.L.S.,  University  of  Oregon 

Daniel  John  Pleasants,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  A.B., 
M.A.T.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Verne  Roy  Ploger,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  B.G.E.,  M.A., 
University  of  Omaha 

Victor  Louis  Pollak,  Chairman,  Department  of  Physics,  and  Professor  of 
Physics,  B.Sc,  Case  Institute  of  Technology;  Ph.D.,  Washington 
University 

Douglas  Fuller  Powers,  Distinguished  Professor  of  Education,  B.S., 
Tennessee  Technological  University;  M.S.,  University  of  Virginia; 
M.D.,  Baylor  University 

Judith  Louise  Presler,  Assistant  Professor  in  Philosophy,  A.B., 
Baldwin-Wallace  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Oklahoma 

Ronald  Lee  Priebe,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
B.S.M.E.,  Valparaiso  University;  M.S.M.E.,  University  of  Illinois; 
P.E. 


Richard  Baldwin  Priory,  Assistant  Professor  of  Structural  Engineering, 
B.S.C.E.,  West  Virginia  Institute  of  Technology;  M.S.E.,  Princeton 
University 

Winston  Hugh  Puttick,  Lecturer  in  Psychology  and  Associate  in  the 
Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service,  B.A.,  University 
of  Minnesota;  M.R.C.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  Florida 

Julian  Warren  Pyles,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  A.B.,  Fisk  University; 
A.M.,  University  of  Michigan 

Joseph  Edward  Quinn,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.E.,  Uni- 
versity of  Dayton,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 
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WUJiam  Earl  Rackley,  Assistant  Professor  of  Speech  and  Theater,  A  B 
East  Carolina  College;  M.A.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

John  Alexander  Ramsey,  Lecturer  in  Economics  (part-time),  B.S.B  A 
M.B.A.,  Bowling  Green  State  University 

James  Dennis  Rash,  Dean  of  Students  and  Instructor  in  Business 
Administration,  B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill; 
J.D.,  University  of  Virginia 

Betsy  Jane  Reed,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Nursing  (part-time),  B.S., 
R.N.,  Duke  University 

Selmon  Kytle  Reed,  Instructor  in  Economics  and  Business  Administra- 
tion, B.S.B. A.,  M.B.A.,  American  University 

Hortense  Neota  Reid,  Assistant  Professor  of  Creative  Arts,  B.Mus., 
M.Mus.,  University  of  Michigan 

Robert  Charles  Reimer,  Assistant  Professor  of  German,  B.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas 

Harold  Braun  Reiter,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S., 
Louisiana  State  University;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Clemson  University 

George  Seymour  Rent,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  A.B.,  Marietta 
College;  M.A.,  University  of  Delaware;  Ph.D.,  Florida  State 
University 

Robert  William  Rieke,  Chairman,  Department  of  History,  and  Professor 
of  History,  B.A.,  Carleton  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Wisconsin 

Donald  Paul  Rillema,  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry,  A.B.,  Hope 
College;  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 

Almeda  Hunt  Rippy,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  A.B.,  Paine 
College;  M.A.,  Columbia  University 

Barbara  Ballard  Robbing,  Instructor  in  Education,  B.A.,  Queens 
College;  M.A.,  University  of  South  Carolina 

John  Brawner  Robbing,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  A.B., 
Hampton-Sydney  College;  Ph.D.,  Rice  University 

Hugh  Livingston  Roberts,  Instructor  in  Sociology,  B.A.,  Elon  College; 
M.A.,  Appalachian  State  University 

Joseph  Bernard  Roberts,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  B.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Puerto  Rico;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois;  Ed.D.,  Columbia 
University 

Perry  Melvin  Robinson,  Instructor  in  English,  B.A.,  University  of 
Oklahoma;  M.A.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
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Edwin  Lee  Rogers,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Business  Ad- 
ministration, A.B.,  Lenoir  Rhyne  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Wilhelmena  Craine  Rollins,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  B.S., 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University;  M.A.,  North  Carolina  College 

Benjamin  Houston  Romine,  Jr.,  Director  of  Planning  and  Institutional 
Studies  and  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  B.A.,  Florida  State 
University;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Duke  University 

Russell  Gene  Rose,  Instructor  in  French,  B.A.,  Wilmington  College; 
M.A.,  University  of  Kentucky 

Walter  John  Roth,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S.,  University 
of  Michigan;  Ph.D.,  University  of  New  Mexico 

Nicole  Marguerite  Rothe*,  Assistant  Professor  of  French,  B.A.,  Long- 
wood  College;  M.A.,  Middlebury  College 


Constance  Githa  Rothwell,  Lecturer  in  English  {part-time),  B.A.,  M.A., 
University  of  Michigan 

Bobbie  Haynes  Rowland,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  A.B.,  M.S., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 

John  Alfred  Ruhe,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration, 
B.A.,  Valparaiso  University;  M.B.A.,  Indiana  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Florida 

Harvey  Elliot  Sadoff,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  B.A.,  M.S.E., 
Brooklyn  College;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Earl  Richard  Sage,  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration, 
B.S.B.A.,  Ohio  State  University;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  University; 
Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Edward  Byron  St.  Clair,  Assistant  Professor  of  Religion,  B.A.,  George 
Washington  University;  B.D.,  Southeastern  Seminary;  Ph.D.,  Duke 
University 

Paul  Antonius  Saman,  Professor  of  French,  Ph.D.,  Charles  University 

George  Huey  Sanders,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  Technology  (part-time), 

B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  Florida 
Lonnie  Delores  Sanders,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Nursing  (part-time), 

B.S.N.,  Winston-Salem  State  University 

Mary  Louise  Sapp,  Lecturer  in  Education  (part-time),  B.A.,  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Joseph  Francis  Schell,  Chairman,  Department  of  Mathematics,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  B.S.,  University  of  Dayton;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Indiana  University 

*0n  leave  of  absence  fall  semester  1973  74. 
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Mozelle  Spainhour  Scherger,  Assistant  Reference  Librarian,  B.S., 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  College:  B.S.L.S.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Kermit  DuMont  Schmidt,  Counseling  Psychologist,  Counseling  Center, 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  Bethel  College;  M.S., 
Kansas  State  University;  Ph.D.,  University  of  Maryland 

Norman  Willard  Schul,  Dean,  College  of  Social  and  Behavioral  Sciences; 
Director,  Institute  for  Urban  Studies  and  Community  Service;  and 
Professor  of  Geography,  B.S.M.A.,  Miami  University;  Ph.D.,  Syra- 
cuse University 

Duane  Philip  Schultz,  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  Johns  Hopkins 
University;  M.A.,  Syracuse  University;  Ph.D.,  American  University 

Arlo  Willard  Schurle,  Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.A.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Kansas 

Linda  Ann  Searl,  Instructor  in  Architecture,  B.Arch,  M.A.D.,  Univer- 
sity of  Florida 

Barry  Peters  Sebralla,  Lecturer  in  Accounting  {part-time),  B.A.,  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia;  M.S.,  University  of  Tennessee 

John  Altaian  Seevers,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
B.S.,  M.S.,  University  of  California  at  Davis 

James  Winford  Selby,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  Tulane; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Iowa 

Laura  Rebecca  Selden,  Lecturer  in  English  (part-time),  B.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte;  M.A.,  Eastern  Kentucky  Univer- 
sity 

Daniel  Lee  Shaffer,  Lecturer  in  Urban  and  Environmental  Engineering 
{part-time),  B.S.Ch.E.,  University  of  Delaware;  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
Pennsylvania  State  University 

Jill  Dubisch  Shapiro,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.A.,  Reed 
College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 

Morton  Shapiro,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  A.B.,  M.A.,  University 
of  Miami,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Alabama 

Shirley  C.  Shumake,  Lecturer  in  French  (part-time) 

James  David  Shumaker,  Chairman,  Department  of  Philosophy,  and 
Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy,  A.B.,  Pfeiffer  College;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Florida  State  University 

Mary  Veronica  Shumaker,  Lecturer  in  Medical  Technology  (part-time), 
B.S.,  Belmont  Abbey  College;  M.S.,  Catholic  University  of  America; 
M.T. 
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Rita  Linda  Shumaker,  Instructor  in  Creative  Arts  {part-time),  A.B., 
Pfeiffer  College 

Ronald  Bernard  Simono,  Director,  Counseling  Center,  and  Associate 
Professor  of  Psychology,  B.S.,  St.  Norbert  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin 

Jefferson  Lynn  Simpson,  Instructor  in  Geography,  B.A.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Joseph  Austin  Slechta,  Professor  of  French,  B.A.,  New  York  Univer- 
sity; M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Tulane  University 

Clarence  Edwards  Smith,  Jr.,  Associate  Professor  of  Education,  B.S., 
M.A.T.,  Ed.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Hope  Westerfield  Smith,  Laboratory  Instructor  in  Nursing  (part-time), 
B.S.,  Duke  University 


Reginald  Bernard  Smith,  Lecturer  in  Black  Studies  (part-time),  B.A., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Vera  McGowan  Smith,  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing,  R.N.,  Central 
Islip  State  Hospital;  B.S.,  Seton  Hall  University;  M.S.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

William  Alexander  Smith,  Assistant  Professor  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Clemson  College 

Richard  Arthur  Snay,  Instructor  in  Mathematics,  B.S.,  Worcester  Poly- 
technic Institute;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 

Walter  Rudolf  Soellner,  Instructor  in  Art,  B.S.,  M.A.,  Western 
Michigan  University;  M.F.A.,  Cranbrook  Academy  of  Art 

David  Sohn,  Associate  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  Brooklyn  College; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Texas 

Andrea  McElderry  Solomon,  Instructor  in  History,  B.A.,  Duke 
University;  M.A.,  University  of  Michigan 

Oren  Brown  Starnes,  Lecturer  in  Psychology  (part-time),  B.A.,  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte;  M.A.,  West  Georgia  College 

Mary  Douglas  Stauffer,  Instructor  in  English,  B.A.,  Winthrop  College; 
M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Nickolas  Mark  Stavrakas,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Clemson 
University 

Martha  Lawrence  Stewart,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  A.B., 
Winthrop  College;  A.M.,  Duke  University 
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Gerald  Whitney  Stone,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics,  B.S., 
M.S.,  Arizona  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Rice  University 

John  Christian  Stone,  Research  Associate,  Department  of  Engineering 
Science,  Mechanics,  and  Materials,  B.S.,  M.S.,  Florida  State  Univer- 
sity 

Nancy  Cooke  Stone,  Instructor  in  English,  B.A.,  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Charlotte;  M.F.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Greensboro 

Alfred  Wright  Stuart,  Chairman,  Department  of  Geography  and  Earth 
Science,  and  Professor  of  Geography,  B.S.,  University  of  South 
Carolina;  M.S.,  Emory  University;  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State  University 

Susan  Elizabeth  Stuart,  Instructor  in  Nursing,  B.S.,  Hartwick  College; 
M.S.N.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Frances  Lovenia  Summerville,  Catalogue  Librarian,  B.A.,  St.  Andrews 
Presbyterian  College;  M.L.S.,  Peabody  College 

John  Allen  Swiger,  Instructor  in  Business  Administration,  B.S.B.A., 
University  of  Richmond 

Otto  Clarence  Thornburg,  Lecturer  in  Physics  {part-time),  B.S.,  North 
Carolina  State  University;  Ph.D.,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology 

Joan  Sinclair  Tillotson,  Associate  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation, B.S.,  State  University  College  of  New  York;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
State  University  of  Iowa 

Richard  Henry  Toenjes,  Instructor  in  Philosophy,  B.A.,  M.A.,  St.  Louis 
University  • 

Frank  Leon  Tolar,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture,  B.S., 
Atlantic  Christian  College;  M.A.,  East  Carolina  University 

Ignatius  Joseph  Toner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  A.B.,  Uni- 
versity of  Scranton;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Wisconsin 

James  Carlus  Travis,  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology,  B.S.,  M.S.,  East 
Texas  State  College;  Ph.D.,  Texas  A  &  M  University 

Louis  Alfred  Trosch,  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics  and  Business 
Administration,  B.A.,  Bethany  College;  M.A.,  George  Washington 
University;  J.D.,  West  Virginia  University 

Mete  H.  Turan,  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture,  B.S.C.E.,  Roberts 
College;  M.S.,  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute 

Elbert  Daymond  Turner,  Jr.,  Director  of  Graduate  Studies  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Spanish,  B.A.,  Davidson  College;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
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Thomas  Coke  Turner,  Chairman,  Department  of  Accounting,  and 
Professor  of  Accounting,  B.S.,  Furman  University;  M.B.A., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  C.P.A. 

Thomas  George  Turner,  Assistant  Professor  of  Music,  B.Mus., 
University  of  Arizona;  M.Mus.,  University  of  Montana 

Lazaros  Anastasios  Varnas,  Associate  Professor  of  English,  Certificate, 
British  Institute;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

Robert  Everett  Vermillion,  Associate  Professor  of  Physics,  A.B.,  King 
College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Vanderbilt  University 

Robert  Harry  Vogel,  Graduate  Assistant  in  Geography  and  Earth 
Science,  B.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte 

Dale  Gerard  Wachowiak,  Counseling  Psychologist,  Counseling  Center, 
and  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  A.B.,  University  of  Detroit; 
M.A.,   University  of  Toledo;    Ph.D.,    Southern   Illinois   University 

Wayne  Arthur  Walcott,  Instructor  in  Geography,  B.S.  Western 
Michigan  University;  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois 

Robert  Marsden  Wallace,  Professor  of  English,  Emeritus,  A.B., 
Wofford  College;  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill 

Edward  Lowery  Walls,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Department  of  Business  Admin- 
istration, and  Rush  S.  Dickson  Professor  of  Finance,  B.S.,  University 
of  Maryland;  M.A.,  University  of  Nebraska;  D.B.A.,  Harvard 
University 

Thomas  David  Walsh,  Associate  Professor  of  Chemistry,  A.B.,  Univer- 
sity of  Notre  Dame;  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 

Samuel  Dibble  Watson,  Jr.,  Assistant  Professor  of  English,  B.A., 
Wofford  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Virginia;  Ph.D.,  University  of 
Iowa 

Burton  Howard  Wayne,  Chairman,  Department  of  Engineering  Analysis 
and  Design,  and  Professor  of  Electrical  Engineering,  B.S.,  Michigan 
State  College;  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Michigan  State  University 

Susan  Richardson  Whisnant*,  Assistant  Professor  of  Accounting,  B.A., 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Charlotte;  M.B.A.,  Harvard 
University;  C.P.A. 

James  Daniel  White,  Jr.,  Instructor  in  Religion,  B.A.,  Campbell  College 

Kelly  Roosevelt  White,  Lecturer  in  French  (part-time),  A.B.,  Claflin 
College;  M.A.T.,  Indiana  University 

Shirley  Parrot  Wilkins,  Gifts  and  Exchange  Librarian  {part-time),  B.S., 
South  Carolina  State  College;  M.S.L.S.  Atlanta  University 

*0n  leave  of  absence  1973-74  and  1974-75. 
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Ivan  Eugene  Wilkinson,  Lecturer  in  Engineering  Technology 
(part-time),  B.S.M.E.,  M.M.E.,  North  Carolina  State  University  at 
Raleigh;  P.E. 

Robert  George  Williams,  Associate  Professor  of  Economics  and  Business 
Administration,  B.A.,  Ohio  Wesleyan  University;  M.B.A.,  J.D., 
Indiana  University 

Sadie  Hamrick  Williamson,  Associate  Professor  of  Accounting,  A.B., 
The  Woman's  College  of  The  University  of  North  Carolina;  M.S.,  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  C.P.A. 

William  Jacob  Wilson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology,  B.A.,  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Minnesota 

George  Windholz,  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology,  B.A.,  City  College 
of  New  York;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 

Edyth  Farnham  Winningham,  Professor  of  Political  Science,  Emeritus, 
A.B.,  University  of  North  Dakota;  A.M.,  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill 

Loy  Hahn  Witherspoon,  Chairman,  Department  of  Religious  Studies, 
and  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  Religion,  A.B.,  B.D.,  Duke  Univer- 
sity; Ph.D.,  Boston  University 

Charles  Michael  Wolf,  Instructor  in  Sociology,  B.A.,  Berea  College; 
M.A.,  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 

Hazel  Drye  Wright,  Assistant  Professor  of  Mathematics,  B.S., 
Appalachian  State  Teachers  College;  M.A.,  Wake  Forest  College 

John  Eveleth  Wrigley,  Associate  Professor  of  History,  A.B.,  M.A.,  St. 
Charles  Seminary;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania 

James  Dausey  Wroten,  III,  Instructor  in  Psychology,  B.A.,  Southern 

Methodist  University;  M.S.,  North  Texas  State  University;  Ph.D., 
University  of  Southern  Mississippi 

Wiltiam  David  Wubben,  Chairman,  Department  of  Economics,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Economics  and  Business  Administration,  B.Ph.,  M.B.A., 
University  of  Chicago;  Ph.D.,  The  Claremont  Graduate  School 

Leroy  Sheppard  Young,  Instructor  in  Art,  A.B.,  Mercer  University; 
M.F.A.,  University  of  Georgia 

Kathleen  M.  Yount,  Lecturer  in  Medical  Technology  [part-time),  A.B., 
Lenoir  Rhyne  College;  M.T. 

Bernard  M.  Zlotowitz,  Lecturer  in  Religious  Studies  (part-time),  B.A., 
Bedford  College;  B.H.L.,  M.H.L.,  Rabbi,  Hebrew  Union  College 
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